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PREFACE. 


This work does not include any detailed account of the districts 
belonging to His Highness the Gaikwar which lie in the Kathiawar 
peninsula. For information regarding the Anireli Division the 
reader is referred to the Kathiawar portion of the Bombay Gazetteer. 

It has not been possible to collect statistics regarding the Baroda 
State which can approach in fullness and accuracy the accounts given 
of other portions of the Bombay Presidency. No real survey of the 
land has yet been effected ; departments have come into existence 
within the last seven years ; administration reports, periodical 
returns from district officers, systematized and published observations 
of any kind are of no earlier date. Some day the State records 
may be searched and their contents be given to the public. 

The information afforded by this work has not been obtained by 
the collective efforts of any large number of officers. I am chiefly 
indebted to the assistance of Khan Bahadur Kazi Shabuddm, 
C.I.E., now Minister of the State ; Khan Bahadur Pestonji 
JaMngir, C.I.E., and his brother Sorabji Jahangir ; the brothers 
Bhdtavadekar ; Rao Bahadur Vinayakr&o Kirtane ; the acting 
Subha of Baroda, and some others. I am specially indebted to 
Mr. Lakshman Jag&nndth Vaidya, the present Sar Subha. The 
proofs have been corrected in the office of the Compiler of the 
Government Gazetteer. 


Much that has been written concerns the administration of R&ja 
Sir T. Madhavrao, K,C.S.I., whose resignation was accepted on the 
27th of March 1883. It may be objected that too great a stress has 
been laid upon the changes that have taken place in the seven years 
during which the Minister worked to reform abuses. If, however, 
his career should prove to mark the time when, after a crisis, Baroda 
entered on a perfectly new course, too much has not been written. 
And it is probable that a long course of steady progress now lies 
before the State, for the government of the country has fallen into 
good hands. 


F. A. H. ELLIOT, 

Tutor to H. H. Sayaji IIL Gaikwar. 


Baroda , 7th April 1883 * 
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Fote.~~( 

sequently 


P. 7, 1. 26, for “ Forts” read “ Fort”. 

P. 8, 1. 23, for “ its ” read “ it”. 

P. 19, 1. 4, for “slop” read “slope”. 

P. 20, I. 11, for “going close to” read “all round”. 

1. 24, after “Baroda” read “and others”. 

1 28 f nr “ 82” “4.9s” 

P. 25, note 3, 1. 2, for “matter” read “latter”. 

P. 56, 1. 33, “ Rajputs themselves” omit “ themselves”, 

P. 75, note 1, 1. 2, for “ heirs” read “ heir”. 

P. 82, note 1, omit sentence beginning “ As the divisions”, 

P. 83, 1. 47, for “ 26, 73, 264” read “ 2, 65, 277 

P. 85, 1. 28, for “ end it is” read “ end is”. 

P. 86, 1. 13, for “ 71,797 ” read “ 78,797 

P. 93, 1. 27, for “ There” read “ These 

1, 35, for “land” read “field”. 

P. 99, 1. 11, for “as field ” read “ as a field”. 

P. 101, 1. 17, for “ 1853 ” read “ 1858 ” 

P. 104, 1,22, for “were” read “had”. 

P. 213, 1, 2, for “will” read “worth”. 

1. 4, for “91,58,732” read “41,38,732”. 

P. 217, 1. 21, for “R4mdin” read “Nurdin” 

P. 258, 1. 35, for “ Jamn&bdi” read “ JoitabAi”. 

P. 262, 1. 6, for “1820” read “1810”. 

P. 568, 1. 2, for “and the” read “and to the”, 

1. 14, for “washed” read “worked”, 

P. 587, 1. 32, for “ is” read “ are”. 

1. 44, for “Ran” read “RAni”. 

P, 599, 1, 1, “ his grandson and” omit “ and”. 

Lng to the distance I was from Bombay I was unable to correct the final proofs, and con* 
ors have been allowed to stand of which the above are the chief,— F. A. H. E, 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The greater number o£ the districts composing tlie Bare da. state 
lie in Gujarat Proper. But there are some important districts in 
Kathiawar of which a full description will be found in the Gazetteer 
of the Peninsula. In these pages, while more minute attention will 
he accorded to the districts or main divisions, prdnts , in the mainland, 
only such reference will be made to the Kathidwar territories as will 
serve to display the full extent of His Highness the Gaikwar's 
possessions. 

The portion of the Baroda state in Gujarat extends from the 
Palaupnr state to a little below the Arnbika river, and is between 
21° and 24° north latitude and between 71° 25' and 7-3° 75' east 
longitude. In Kathiawar, besides Okhamandal, the main block of the 
Gaik war's territories lies between 2.0° 45' and 21° 42' north latitude, 
and between 70° 45' and 71° 22 1 2 * * * * 7 east longitude. Okhamandal is 
situated between 22° and 22° 28' north latitude, and between 68° 58' 
and 69° 14' east longitude. 

According to the 1872 census the area of the state is placed at 
4400 square miles, and the population is reckoned at 2,004,442 
souls or 454*70 to the square mile. The census of 1881 returns 
the area as 8570 square miles, the total population as 2,180,311, and 
the average density as 254*44 to the square mile. The Baroda 
cantonment is also reckoned to contain 4694 persons. 

In the Administration Report for 1877-78 the land revenue, in a 
year of scarcity, is stated to be £753,652 (Rs. 84,78,584)4 The 
total receipts of the state were £1,067,752 (Rs. 1,20,12,211) and 
the total disbursements £1,085,698 (Rs. 1,22,14,105). But, as the 
year 1879-80 was a fruitful one, the land revenue amounted to 
£897,903 (Rs. 1,01,01,413), the total receipts of the state came 
to £1,243,684 (Rs. 1,39,91,445), and the total disbursements to 
£1,052,704 (Rs. 1,18,42,921)4 
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1 Tlie rupee mentioned in tins book is generally the Baroda rupee, which varies in 
value from thirteen to sixteen per cent below the British standard. For purposes of 
calculation, a Baroda rupee is taken to be equal to Jths of a British rupee, at the 
average exchange rate of twelve and a half per cent, or HJ Baroda rupees equal ten. 
British rupees or one pound sterling. See chapter on Capital. 

2 See Administration Report for 1877-78, page 187; and Report for 1879-80, pages 153 

and 144. It will be noticed that in a year of scarcity the native administration 

mercifully allowed nearly ten lacs of taxes due on land to stand out. The 

expenditure of the state in the first year somewhat exceeded its receipts. The reason 
is that this state lias in reserve a large sum of money, and it is now thought advisable 

to bring the expenditure up to the receipts rather than to increase a reserve^ fund of 
which the future wise disposal would be a matter of great difficulty. JUjaSirT. 

M&dh&vr£v*s system of inane© will be described further on in this work. 
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It is impossible, except in a general way, to give the boundaries 
of the state. There are good historical reasons for the strange 
manner in which the Gaikwar’s territories lie scattered over 
K£thiaw4r and Gujarat, and they may be briefly noticed here. The 
Maratha invaders of Gujarat entered the country for plunder and 
not for conquest. After a time the more open and defenceless 
portions of the plain country remained m their hands. Instead ot 
paving irregular the people came to pay regular tribute, and the 
former masters having disappeared, the new lords of the revenue 
were forced to take their place. The process was a gradual one, and 
in many cases* when the final crisis came which fixed of a sadden 
the transitory stage, there were found to be some tracts wholly 
conquered and others in process of being swallowed up after the 
inhabitants had been starved into sullen indifference as to their 
fate by continually increasing money demands. Up to 1751 a.d. 
Damdii thus spread his boundaries, and then he was forced to part 
with half his dominions to the Peshwa. The division of territory 
was effected with great regard to the money value of the different 
townships and villages, with no regard to any political consideration. 
In this century the British not only replaced the Peshwa, but twice 
obtained Gaikwar lands for the subsidy of troops. The possessions 
of the Gaikwdr were at this time somewhat more plainly marked oft 
than before, as certain exchanges of territories were effected, but for 
good reasons much of the old interlacement of dominions remained. 
When once the British had stepped in, the boundaries of the Baroda 
state tended to become fixed. The consequences of the MarAtha 
system of gradual encroachment were no longer produced. I he 
Mardthas, long before they expelled the Moghals from Gujarat, had 
undermined tlieir power, but the prey had to be shared ^with 
Musalman lords, petty Hindu chiefs and rich landholders, or garasms, 
as well as with the British who hankered after the sea-board. 
In the end no doubt the Marathds would have obtained the lion’s 
share, and each prince and princeling would have disappeared, but, 
as has been remarked, the appearance of the British anested the 
process of deglutition. 

The Gaikwar’s possessions in Gujarat are generally considered as 
divided into three great blocks, and as such we shall describe the 
three main divisions, prdnts, of Navsari in the south, of Baroda in 
the middle, and of Kadi Pattanin the north. Of necessity, however, 
detached possessions often consisting of only ODe village, surrounded 
by foreign territory, cannot be taken into account. 

The Navsaet Division, according to a rough survey undertaken 
in the reign of His Highness Khanderav, has an area of 1940 
square miles and lies both to the north and south of the Tapti. 1 _ Its 
extreme southern boundary is somewhat beyond the little river 
Ambika, and touches the Balsar sub-division of the Surat district, 
the Bansda state and the Dangs ; to the north it does not extend so 
high as the Narbada river. 


1 This statement is not quite accurate. During His Highness Khanderdv’s time a 
rough survey was made of the Msti Mahals only. No survey was undertaken in the 

Pstn?. Af a h/t.lft. 
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Tlie Rdsti Mahals, or populated and peaceful sub-divisions, may 
be considered apart from tlie Rani Mahals or forest sub-divisions : 
Area and Population , 1881 . 


SuB-DivrsiONS. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Total 

population 
of both 
sexes. 

Density 

per 

square 

mile. 

Navsari ( Rdsti mahdU ) 
Vilraf 1 * j" Kuni m ahdh 

Total ... 

776 

( m 
\ 660 

209,680 
29,922 
! 47,947 

1 270*20 
37*21 
133*18 

1940 

287,549 



The land revenue demand for 1879-80 was Rs. 19,60,662. 

An entire re-distribution of the sub -divisions has been made 
throughout the state within the last three years. In describing the 
boundaries of the main division, grant,' a distinction will therefore 
have sometimes to be drawn between the new and the old sub-divisions 
which are better known at present. 

To the north of the Tapti there is at present one entire sub-division 
called Yelachha or Belasa, which of old consisted of several sub- 
divisions. Two of these Galha and Vasravi fell to the Gaikwaris 
share when the well known aththdvisi or twenty-eight districts of 
Surat were partitioned between him and the Peshwa. Galha is 
bounded on the south by the Tapti a little higher up its course than 
the town of Surat. On the north it runs along the limits of Yasrdvi, 
on the west it is bounded by the Surat district, and on the east by 
that portion of the district known as Mandvi. This last district 
confines Yasr&vi on the east, as the Broach district does on the west 
and north, but its north-east corner touches the KAjpipla state. 

Mandvi, as is said, bounds these two petty sub-divisions on the 
east ; it also forms the western boundary of a group of five more 
sub-divisions which were, for the most part, wrested from the 
Rajpipla state. Pour of these are hemmed in between the Tdpti 
and the southern range of Rajpipla hills, but one, the Nanchal 
sub-division, is above the hills on the high tableland, and is 
surrounded by Rajpipla territory which is, indeed, the eastern 
boundary of the whole district north of the Tapti. These now form 
apart of the great Songad sub-division. Besides Galha and Yasr&vi, 
there is on the northern bank of the Tapti a very small sub-division 
called Yari&v, which is a little north of the town of Surat and is 
surrounded on every side by the district of Surat. It now forms a 
portion of YeMchha, 

The greater portion of the main division of Navsari lies to the 
south of the Tdpti, and is divided into two sets of districts by the 
Surat district. One set, which may be briefly described as being on 
or near the sea, comprises the old divisions of Maroli, Teladi, Navsari, 
Gandevi, Baleshvar, Timba, and Kamrej. Of these Maroli is actually 
on the sea-coast, and the others are for the most part connected with 
the sea by rivers and creeks, KAmrej and Timba are on the south 
bank of the Tdpti. Baleshvar is on the north bank of the Mindhola 
river, both as regards the great block of the division and a smaller 
portion nearer the sea. A bit of the Teladi division is also to the 
north of this river, though its main portion is on the south bank* as 
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is Maroli. The Porna river forms the southern boundary of these 
two sub-divisions, on the south bank of which is the town of NavsarL 
Easy access is had from the Gandevi division to the sea. by the 
Ambika river and creek. It will thus be seen that these sub-divisions 
are bounded on the east and west by the Surat district except in the 
case of Maroli, and that the British hold the sea-board, and indeed 
they levy customs on all goods entering the rivers and creeks. 

Navsdri, the chief town of the main division, is so surrounded by 
British territory that it is hard to go three miles out of it in any 
direction without stepping across the boundary of the state. 

The set of inland divisions south of the Tapti is bounded on the 
west by the Surat district, and on the east by Khan desk. The south- 
east portion of this block of territory loses itself in the Dangs, nor 
has any final settlement been made about the Dang villages. They 
are under the management of the Collector of Kbandesh, but pay a 
lump sum to the Gaikwar. The southern boundary runs along a 
portion of the Surat district and the Bansda state. At no point 
do the inland districts touch the sea districts of the Gaikwar, though 
Moha (Mahuva) comes near to joining hands with Navsari. Mention 
should finally be made of the fort of Saler which, with a village or 
two, belongs to the Gaikwar, but is situated in Nasik to the south- 
east of the rest of His Highness* territories : 

Administrative Sub-divisions. 1 


Sire 


Names of 

Number of villages fn 


tb-Biviswxs as 

HEY STOOD IN 

each Sub-Division. 

Revenue. 


Alien- 

ated. 



1 875. 

State. 

.Total, 






Rs. 

Maroli ... 

24 


24 

3,07,941 

Teiiidi ... ... 

34 

3 

37 

2,02,234 

Navsari... 

5 


5 

55,118 

Gandevi 

27 

2 

29 

1,67,691 

Balsf.r ... 

70 

9 

79 

2,49,310 

Timha ... j 

liiLinrej... j 

69 

4 

73 

2,24,980 

Vasravi ... 

m 

2 

104 

2,08,091 

Varlfiv ... ... 

i 


1 

29,814 

89,183 

Kathor ... 

24 


24 

Moha ... 

49 

2 

1 51 

! 83,950 

Vdlvada 

15 

■ " 

15 

24,845 

Vifira ... 

[. 54 

3 

57 

87,956 

Ant&pur 

!■ • 96 

4 

100 

| 84,251 

Kos A naval . . . 

11 


11 

1 26,731 

Songad ... 

400 

37 

437 

i 86,809 

Forts / :v.J 

80 

;yv: 

80 

27,810 

Total ... 

1061 

66 

! 1127 ; 

: 37,57,626 


ew Sub-Divisions. i 

Number 
of villages 
in each, 
state and 
alienated. 

j 

Revenue. 



Tu 

Navsari .... 

60 

3,67,293 

Gandevi ... 

29 

3,67,691 

Palsana 

79 ; 

2,49,376 

Kfimrej ... 

1 73 , 

2,24,986 

Velachha, petty 
sub-division 


Vakal i 

129 

3,27,958 

Moha ! 

77 

1,35,526 

Yiara, petty sub- 
division Antfv 


pur ... ... 

157 

3,72,207 

Songad, petty 

sub-division Vaj- 


pur 2 ... ... 

517 

1,14,618. 

Total ...j 

1127 

17,57,655 


1 The new sub-divisions with their revenues in 1878-79 are given afresh in the note, 
as certain changes have been made since the first .re-distribution ; 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

State. 

Alien- 

ated. 

State. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Navsari 




Rs. 





Rs. 

62 

4 

m 

! 3,65,333 

i Moha, 

75 

2 

77 

3,82,494 

Gandevi ... 

28 

2 

30 

j 2,87,978: 

Vi5ra 

149 

7 

156 

2,21,522 

Pals&na 
K&mrej 
VdSebha ... 

: 72 ' 
74 

I 8 | 

4 

80 

78 

137 

3,39,432 

1 3,61,9(58 
! 1,93,211 

Songad 

468 | 

1 37 

505 

3,07,435 

135 

2 | 

Total ... 

1.063 | 

m 

1129 1 

20,59,373 


y The old wa/idZs which comprise the present sub-division of Songad, with its petty 
division Vatpur, are: Mhasrot, Khudka, Umarda Kotar, Sddaclvj.Ua, S&ler, 
1 anelimoh, Yeshvantpura Borg&m, Pargat, Vajpnr, and Ndnchal. Y esh vantpura 
Borgdm contains twelve Mm villages, all of which are under attachment . 
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As in the description of the boundaries of this main division, 
we shall give the aspect of the sub-divisions north of the Tapir 
first ; then that of the sea-side sub-divisions south of - that river, and 
then that of the inland sub-divisions separated from the latter by a 
portion of the Surat district. 

It is well known that for a certain distance on the south bank of 
the Narbada run the properly so-called Rajpipla hills. Similarly by 
the north bank of the Tapti runs a line of hills which eventually 
joins the Satpuda range. Its spurs tend southwards; as those of the 
Rajpipla hills tend northwards. But, after an interval of high 
tableland to the south of the Rajpipla hills, there Is a third range 
going south and north, the spurs of which descend into the plain of 
Gujarat in a westerly direction. This slight range is but eight 
hundred feet high and of a gently undulating character. Gallia 
which is on the bank of the Tapti is in the black alluvial soil and 
appears richly cultivated; Vasravi which is to the north of it has 
also a fertile and cultivated look in its western half; but to the east 
as it approaches the last mentioned hills, detached clumps of forest 
appear and undulating ground. Of the five remaining (old) sub- 
divisions four round Vajpur are hemmed in by the Tapti and the 
range of hills described as being close to its north bank. By the 
river side is exceedingly fertile land capable of high cultivation, low 
as it is and shut in. But, as each sub-division runs up the spurs 
of the hills, it presents to view nothing but hills gradually succeeding 
one another in an undulating line and covered with thick forest, 
which mocks all cultivation and is scarcely penetrated by the wood- 
cutters 5 path. Above this range and to the east and above the low 
hills described as running north and south is the, Nanchal sub- 
division in the very highest comer of the Rajpipla tableland, from 
which rivers Sow north and south and west. Seen from the plain 
the southern range of hills looks not unimposing, but to any one 
standing on the high level of Nanchal it is but an undulating series 
of low tops thickly wooded but not distinguished by those abrupt 
ridges which mark the Rajpipla range in the north, 

South of the Tapti the sea-side sub-divisions answer well to the 
description given of the coastline and central belt of fertile country 
in the Surat Statistical Account at page 3; nor need any further 
mention of them be made here. 

The aspect of the inland .sub-divisions is for the most part that 
of poorer and more undulating land interspersed with forest tracts. 
In our description of Vajpur we have told of the chief forest- 
bearing spot in the main division, but Vajpur is not the sole . forest 
country. The whole of Songad, Viara, Moha, as well as the 
petty division of Vakal in the Velaehha sub-division are called 
the Rani Mahals or forest districts. In short, all the country to the 
north and north-east of Navs&ri is thickly wooded, and these woods 
run for some distance down into the more level country of Gujarat 
along the hanks of the Purna and Ambika rivers. The most 
decidedly hilly portion of the country is in the Sadadvala and 
XJmarda Kotar petty divisions of Songad, which are intersected 
by regular ranges of high ground, ranges which form the eastern 
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boundary of tlie old Antapur petty division, now included in the 
Viara sub-division. The inland sub-divisions to the south-east of 
Navsari, that is, a part of Moha or Mahuva, and the country 
adjoining the Bansda state are more level, and, though neither so 
rich nor so well cultivated as the sea-side sub-divisions, they are 
fairly valuable and well tended. Here and there clumps of forest 
appear, which become larger and bolder as an approach is made to 
the Dang country where the wood is very thick. 

Mr. Janardhan S. Gidgil, Judge of the Varisht Court, gives the 
following general description of the Navsari division. The petty 
sub-divisions, mahclls , of Gandevi and Navsari are the garden land 
of the division, rich in fruits and vegetables and sugarcane. Proceed 
northward and in the petty divisions of Palsana and Kamrej, 
you behold a scene of flourishing agriculture, where there is less 
fruit but more corn and cotton. Push on to Vel&chha and descend 
to Moha. There is but little garden produce and a declining agri- 
culture, but the great trees begin to show themselves proudly, the 
palmyra palm, the teak, and the trees which are valuable for timber 
or for fuel. Reach Vi&ra, Songad, Vakal and Vajpur, and you find 
yourself amongst wide tracts of forest trees, amongst hills and dales 
of which the chief inhabitants are the wild beasts and birds of the 
wood. The diversity presented by man in these districts is not less 
remarkable. In Navsari the intelligent Parsi community builds 
houses and lays out gardens in a style borrowed from Bombay, 
reclaims land from the sea, and turns the course of rivers to irrigate 
the fields. In Gandevi, Pals&na and Kamrej, are the Desdis and 
Inamd&rs, who with humbler aim strive to improve their lands by 
digging wells and their incomes by giving the water thereof to the 
cultivator at enhanced rates. At Kathor is the sturdy and enter- 
prising Bohora, who makes . good carpets and has dealings with the 
island of Mauritius, In the Rani Mahals is a population not 
untouched by the influences of civilised life, but certainly addicted to 
the habits, occupations, ideas and aspirations of savages. 

It has already been stated that Vasr&vi, or rather its petty 
division Mandel, is situated in the beginning of the undulating 
country and is dotted about with small detached hills. Eastward 
and southward of the Vari river, a tolerably continuous range runs 
from west due east, till it meets the high land of the Nanchal 
sub-division, from whence the spurs run away south. The ground 
slopes till it meets . the Ajana river. The hill from whence the 
Ajana and Dudan rivers take their rise is the loftiest of them all. 
Prom this point the range goes in a south-westerly direction, the 
spurs on the one side sloping away to the Ajana river, and on the 
other prolonging themselves to the Tapti in a southerly direction. 
These hills average an altitude of 1200 feet and their ascent is 
very gradual. Prom the point above mentioned the hills run for 
a few miles east and are terminated by the Dudan river. The whole 
of these hills southward of the Kirjan river are perfectly different 
in character to those in the north of R&jpipla. They do not possess 
the same bold outline, and are nearly devoid of peaks, their profile 
running simply in an undulating line. Their summits are mostly 
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flat and covered with thick jungle. Prom the Nanchal sub-division 
the land slopes away gradually due north to the Kirjan. 1 

Of the high country in the Songad sub-division south of the T4pti 
mention has been made. Special notice should, however, be taken of 
two famous hill-forts, that of Songad in the country just mentioned, and 
that of Seiler which is situated outside of the great block of His High- 
ness 5 dominions and to the south-east of it. They were once places 
of great strength, and, indeed, Songad may be considered to be the 
cradle of the Gaikwar line of princes, as will be subsequently seen in 
the chapter on History. Now, however, they are both dismantled, 
their massive gates are fast decaying and a few old dismounted guns 
lie rusting on their battlements. The only objects worthy of notice 
in these forts are the water-tanks which were most probably built 
during the time of Musalxnan supremacy, and are on the whole in a 
very good state of repair. Songad was evidently "built to protect the 
timber and other traffic from Malwa and the Dangs on its way to 
the ports in the gulf of Cambay, and Saler to overawe the 
turbulent Bhils residing on the range of hills of which it forms a 
part, and in the Dangs below, which it directly overlooks. These 
hill-forts are well worth a visit on account of the extensive view to 
be obtained from the top of them, and, in the case of Saler, because 
it is a very good specimen of natural scarping of which every 
advantage has been taken. 2 3 * 

In 1845 Mr. Ogilvy wrote an account of the Baroda state, which 
gives some further interesting details of these and some other forts, 
and which may here be inserted. f The Hill Ports of Songad situated 
by the town of that name in latitude 21° O' north, longitude 73° 3 T 
east, is said to be li miles in ascent and fths of a mile in circum- 
ference. The walls are about nine feet high and built of solid 
masonry. It has only one gate to the south but entered to the east, 
and five bastions with a gun mounted on each. There are altogether 
ten or twelve guns and a garrison of 150 militia, sibandi This fort is 
about seven miles to the south of the Tapfci and more than forty to the 
east of Surat. In addition to the fort of Sfiler there is that of 
Salhota, which is built on the same precipitous hill fourteen miles to 
the south of the British fort of Mulher. They are ascended by paths 
several miles in length. In the fort of Saler there is a tank 
supplied by a spring/ Between Songad and Saler in the Dangs is 
the fort of S&dadv&la or Rupgad, situated on a high hill and capable 
of being rendered a place of strength ; but it is out of repair. 

As the hill forts south of the Tapti have been mentioned, it may 
be as well to mention the little forts in the districts between the 
southern Rajpipla range and the Tapt/s north bank They were 
visited in 1855 by Lieutenant Pollexfen. ‘ Near the deserted village 
of Panchmavli is a small fort in ruins ; further on is the small hill fort 


1 Rdjpipla and adjoining districts by Lieut. J. Pollexfen. Bom. Gov. Bel. XXIII. 

305. Bee, account of the forest districts of NavsM in Chapter II. 

3 Prom a Baroda Gazetteer in MS. commenced by the 'Resident at Baroda, September 

1870. It is most improbable that the Songad fort was built to protect timber. It is 
a castle near a pass where the road leads from the plain below the hills to the 

central tableland. 
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o! Pargat overlooking the village oF Fategad, but itself commanded 
by bills in the neighbourhood. It too is dismantled. The fort of 
Yajpur is a solidly built one, about eighty yards square and is 
garrisoned by a few Gaikwar’s soldiers.’ When visited it was used 
as a prison for the custody of desperate offenders. 

Between the Tapti and the Narbada rivers the following smaller 
rivers flow through a greater or less portion of the Gaikwar’s 
district. It has been mentioned that the Ndnchal sub-division 
is part of the highest tableland south of the Rajpipla hills. In the 
hills situated in that district the Kirjan river takes its rise, and 
flowing generally in a northern direction, joins the Isarbadaat Bund. 
But while in the Nanehal sub-division, it is but a small stream in a 
rocky bed. 

The Kim is only second to the Kirjan in point of magnitude. Its 
sources are in the hills near Sundkri and Motia in the tableland of 
Rajpipla, north of the range of hills described as running from 
north to south. It is joined on its southern hank by several large 
tributaries, such as the Tokri ndla, and a large ndla near Mangrol 
not distinguished by any name, which drain nearly the whole of 
the Mandel petty division. Its course is excessively winding and 
the volume of water in it but small, except on the occasion of 
freshes coming down from the hills. At Kimamli it enters the 
British territory and leaves Yasravi. Thence its flows in a westerly 
direction, till it finally falls into the gulf of Cambay. 

The southern branch of the Yari river, which passes through 
British districts and, after flowing in a south-westerly direction, joins 
the Tapti, takes its rise in the Nanehal sub-division. 

The sources of the Ajana river are the lofty hills in the southern 
portion of the Nanehal sub -division. Its course is very' winding 
through the hills, its bed is rocky and uneven, and its banks 
precipitous ; in fact, it appears as if it had cleaved its way through 
the hills. Numerous ndlds join it on either side. It emerges from 
the hills close to the village of Bangali Tilli in the Panchmavli sub- 
division, and joins the Tapti at the village of Mugatrav. 

Perhaps the Dudan river may be added, to the east of the VAjpnr 
sub-division. It rises in the eastern side of the third or southern 
range of the hills of Rajpipla, and joins the Tapti at Umarda . 1 

Galha and Tadkeshvar contain a good many masonry, pakka, wells, 
though hardly in proportion to the number of villages. As the hills 
are approached, however, they are very scarce owing to the poverty 
of the inhabitants. But the want of them is hut little felt, as the 
villages are for the most part situated on the banks of rivers and 


1 No further description than is given in the Surat Gazetteer is necessary of the 
rivers south of the Tdpti. The Mindhola or Midagri river, the Purna -which has 
certain unimportant tributary streams, and the Ambika with its two tributaries the 
Eiveri and the Kharera, are mentioned at length in pages 25, 26, and 27 of the work 
to which reference has been made. In the same work at page 28 and page 29 certain 
creeks are noticed; at page' 29 the absence of lakes is mentioned; and at pages 29 to 
36, a full description of the geology of this part of Gujarkt is given. As the British 
territories are completely mixed up with those of His Highness the Gaikwar, no 
further mention need be made of these physical features of the country. 
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nahu, in tlie beds of which, when dry, hack a wells are dug. Of the 
districts between the north bank of the Tapti and the Rajpipla 
southern range the same cannot be said. Wells are often wanting 
altogether there, though the rivers pursue their course through thick 
forest-, and the water is thoroughly impregnated with vegetable 
matter. The water looks clear and limpid, but, if allowed to stand 
a little, a thick 'oily scum floats on the surface. The natives of the 
country can alone drink this water with impunity, but even they 
prefer digging a hole, and allowing the water to filter into it, to 
drinking from the running stream. South of the Tapti it may be 
said that in the districts near the sea there are a fair number of 
solidly built wells. The water is brackish but not unwholesome. 
In the line of country between Viara and Navsari the water is 
not unfrequently collected in wells. It is not so brackish as nearer 
the coast, but the water of the rivers is less wholesome, as it 
contains a considerable amount of vegetable decomposition. East 
of Moha or Makuva comes the Bhil country where there are but 
few Kanbi villages, so that wells are not to be found except in the 
very largest villages. In the hilly country, which is but sparsely 
inhabited, water is frequently hard to procure during the hot 
season. 

Of the climate on the coast a full description is given in the 
Surat Gazetteer. Of the hilly and forest districts between the Tapti 
and the southern range in the Rajpipla country only a short extract 
from Mr. Pollexfen^s report need be made. f They are most 
unwholesome, and to strangers, except during a few months in the 
coldseason, deadly. The causes suggest themselves. There are almost 
endless forests, teeming with the rankest vegetation, both forest and 
underwood ; miasmata from the decomposed leaves, &c., must always, 
more or less, be floating in the air; then the hills com]3letely 
enclose portions of the country, preventing free ventilation and 
concentrating the noxious exhalations from the woods, &a The 
climate itself is pleasant enough, being cold and bracing during the 
winter months, and in the hot season the nights are generally cool/ 
Of the middle belt of the country south of the Tapti, that 
between Viara and JSTavsari, it may be said that, though not so 
salubrious as the sea-side districts, it is not bad. Considerable 
malaria, however, prevails. The crowding of trees about the upper 
portions of the Purna and Ambika river-courses makes that portion 
of the district insalubrious. East of Son gad the uninterrupted forest 
country is terribly noxious to strangers, who cannot for the greater 
part of the year venture to enter it. The Dang country is 
notoriously unhealthy. ■ ' 

How great a contrast of climates does this division, then, exhibit ! 
Compare the account given of the feverish and unwholesome country 
round V&jpur to the mild and equable tract near Navsari, for 
instance, to which not only are the Gaikwars accustomed to resort 
during the hot weather, but also numbers of Parsis from Bombay 
and other parts. Day and night during the months of May and 
June a strong steady breeze comes up the creek, and that which is 
the trying time of the year in most parts of India is passed in 
positive enjoyment, 
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The rainfall at Navsari for six years has been ascertained : 


BTavsdri Town Rainfall , 1871-79 . 


Tsar. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1871 

45 


1875 

45 

06 

1872 .;.] 

55 

42 

1876 | 

45 

45 .. ■ 

1873 ... j 

1874 

49 

53 

27 

Average ... 

49 i 

SO 


In tie year 1877 , tie rainfall of tie division was registered at no 
less tian 80 inches and 90 cents ; in 1878 it was still heavier, 108 
incies and 88 cents ; in 1879 it was registered at only 39 incies and 
38 cents, wiile 1880 was a normal year and tie rainfall was 47 
incies and 98 cents. The mean annual temperature of Navs4ri is 
about 80°, the highest recorded being 98°, and tie lowest 60 0 . 1 

The Cehtkal Division has a total area of 1911 square miles. 
Tie total population of tie division is 756,807 and tie density per 
square mile is 396*02. Tie Baroda Cantonment, one square mile, . 
contains 4694 persons. In the year 1879-80 tie total realisable 
revenue was Es. 37,67,159, and of this sum Es. 34,63,014 were 
recovered; Es. 4,04,857 were for miscellaneous revenue. 

The main portion of tie division is fairly compact and lies between 
tie Maii and the Narbada rivers, so that it will be necessary to 
consider separately only the Petlad sub-division. Tie Maii flows 
in a south-western direction, and, therefore, may be said to be tie 
northern and north-eastern boundary of tie division. Near tie 
ford of Tithor tie south bank of tie Maii ceases to belong to the 
(34ikwar, and from that point to Koral and Oze on tie Narbada there 
lies between tie Baroda division and tie gulf of Cambay the main 
portion of the Broach British division which is here about forty miles 
in length, and from thirty to forty miles in breadth. The Btmch 
district, therefore, forms the western and south-western boundary of 
the division. 

Some twenty or thirty miles of the southern boundary are clearly 
defined by the course of the Narbada. But, at last, to the south- 
east of the division we come to the place where the Or river joins 
the Narbada, after flowing for some distance from north to south* 
As a block of country, the Baroda division on its south side 
terminates near the junction of the two rivers mentioned. Karn&li, 
it it true, is to the east of the Or and therefore is higher up on the 
bank of the Narbada than the place of junction. The Tilakvdda 
petty division, including Amroli, is still further east of the Or river 
and is also on the bank of the Narbada. But, for practical 


The State Chemical Analyser has tested the water found in the forts of VAjpur 
and Songad, the results being as follows : Vdjpur, qualitative analysis, lime, free 
ammonia, sulphates and chlorides; quantitative analysis, mechanical impurities 
per gallon 1*70 grs. ; chemical impurities per gallon, solid residue containing organic 
matter 5*7o, and soluble minerals 11*27, that is 17 *62 grs., total impurities 18*72 grs. 
Pfy gallon, Songad, qualitative analysis, lime, free ammonia, sulphates and 
chlorides ; quantitative analysis, mechanical impurities per gallon 1*39 grs.; 
chemical impurities per gallon, solid residue containing organic matter 4*95, and 
soluble minerals 10‘70, that is 15*65 grs., total impurities 17*04 grs, per gallon. 
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purposes, we must take the junction of the two rivers as the 
south-east corner of the division, and the Or as the lower portion 
of the eastern boundary. For beyond the Or a boundary cannot 
be easily traced; there are Grdikwar villages, but they are much 
mixed up with Yajeria and certain Thakordts and with the Sankheda 
Mehv&s country. Proceeding northwards the eastern boundary is 
formed by Chhota U depur, the Panch Mahals and a detached portion 
of the Rewa KAntha country, called the Pdndu Mehv^s land, which 
adjoins the Mahi river north of Savli. Beyond this Panda Mehvas, 
if must be added, lies a detached portion of the Jarod sub-division. 

The PetlM sub-division, which is north of the Mahi and which 
yet belongs to the central division, is bounded on the east and north 
by the Kaira district, round a detached portion of which it also runs 
in horse-shoe fashion. On the south it is bounded by the Mahi 
river, and on the west it touches Cambay and another portion of the 
Kaira district. 

Within the last three years there has been a re-distribution of the 
sub-divisions of the main division, and as the old sub-divisions 
are as yet better known than the new ones, two comparative lists are 
here given. 1 

Administrative Sub-divmom. 


Old Sub-Divisions. 

Humber of villages in 
each Sub-Divisron. 

Revenue. 

New Sub-Divisions. 

Number 
of villages, 
state and 
alienated. 

Revenue. 

State. 

Alienat- 

ed. 

Total. 







Rs. 




Rs. 

l 

Baroda ... 


173 

84 

257 

12,70,089 

1 

Baroda ... 

123 

5,81,260 

2 

Dnm&la 


58 

26 

84 

1,85,616 

2 

Choranda 

88 

7,54,190 

3 

KMngi ... . 


72 

4 

74 

3,78,127 

3 

Jarod 

112 

2,33,178 

4 

Petl&d ... 

... 

99£ 

7 

1064 

9,20,232 

4 

PetUd (petty 



5 

Sftvli ... 


44 

4 

48 

97,052 


division Shisva) 

107| 

9,58,310 

6 

Padra ... 


6 

1 

7 

72,318 

5 

Padra 

60 

4,57,415 

7 

Dabhoi ... 


69 

12 

81 

4,75,136 

6 

Dabhoi ... 

74 

3,98,711 

8 

Sinor ... 


35 

4 

39 

2,78,533 

7 

Sinor ... ... 

51 

3,95,372 

9 

Sankheda 


209 

; **« ! 

209 

1,78,956 

8 

Sankheda 

401 

2,91,455 

10 

BahMarpur 


34 


34 

49,002 


Petty division 

38 

35,371 

11 

V&sna .... 


15 

M< J 

15 

19,890 


Tilakvada. 



12. 

i Tilakv&da 

— | 

38 


38 

43,607 


Chandod ... 

2 

7125 

13 

CMndod 2 



1 

1 

5,577 





14 

Koral ... 


’is 

3 

21 

96,294 

i 





Total 


8734 

143 

10164 

40,70,491 


Total ... 

| 10164 

40,70,491 


1 Since the re-distribution several alterations have been made and some fresh 
information has been gained. An amended list is therefore inserted : 


Sub-Divisions. 

Villages. 

Total. 

Revenue. 

Sub-Divisions. 

.Villages.; 


1 

1 

fflr ... 

State. 

Alien- 

ated. 

State. 

.-Alien-:. 

ated. 

. JkU'WA# 

Baroda 

no 

31 

141 

Rs. 

7,66,323 

Sinor 

49 

6 

54 

Rs. 

5,64,948 

Choranda ... 

87 

13 

100 ! 

10,30,821 

Sankheda 

258 

... 

258 

2,56,814 

Jarod 

111 

25 

136 

2,63,182 

Tilakv&da 

38 

... 

88 

35,371 

Petl&d 

1064 

5 

HU 

10,28,042 

Ch&adod „.j 

2 


i ! 

7125 

P^dra 

Dabhoi 

i 

64 

76 

20 

13 

-*»0) 

00 CO 

7,73,892 

6,78,995 

Total ... 

9014 

112 

10134 

54,06,518 


2 CMndod is still distinguished by the possession of a separate mAmlatddr. The 
truth is that great care has to be taken to keep free of all disputes with the Thakor 

of M&ndvh / : .V 
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No portion of His Highness the 6 aikwar^s territories presents 
such great diversity of aspect as the central division. The reason 
is evident ; in the southern half of the great Gujarat plain there is 
for the most part a surface soil of black loam, a vast alluvial deposit ; 
in the northern half of the same plain the surface soil is of red loam ; 
while on the borders between the two are patches in which there is a 
good admixture of sandy soil. With each kind of soil there comes 
a variety of crops, of trees, of watercourses, of aspect in short. 

In order more easily to understand how the case stands, let us take 
as a centre the city of Baroda itself. We have already stated that to 
the west of this division is the Broach district ; this district has for the 
most part a black surface soil, and soil of the same nature extends 
from the coast to a considerable distance eastwards, with a northern 
limit almost traced by the Dhddhar river. The town of Jambusar 
in the Broach district, however, is situated at a corner of the other 
species of surface soil, that is the red soil, and the southern edge of 
this is generally about four miles distant from the Dhadhar river up 
to the place where the Yishvamitri falls into it. As will shortly 
be more fully stated, where there is the red surface soil there are no 
river courses, so that we may trace the black soil east of Baroda 
along- the line of the Yishvamitri river for a certain distance. The 
city of Baroda itself is on the Yishvamitri, and therefore all the 
country south of it is black soil for a distance of forty miles right 
down to the Narbada, and all the country to the north of it is red 
soil. 1 To draw a broad distinction between the aspect of the black 
soil country and red soil country must therefore here be attempted, 
for this distinction is one of the most startling features of Gujar&t. 
The black soil is very fertile, but it is remarkable for the desert-like 
appearance it gives to the country where it predominates. Scarcely 
a tree and but few bushes are to be seen for miles, except a small 
cluster round each of the villages, which lie scattered about and 
often, from the ©Sect of the mirage, look like islands in a sea. 
When the surface soil becomes red the appearance of the country is 
entirely changed, although still apparently level. It is cultivated 
from one end to the other. There are high hedges between the 
fields, and the view is shut in on every side by lofty trees such as 
abound in the neighbourhood of the capital. The villages which are 
yery numerous are consequently invisible until they are reached. 
The most remarkable thing is the almost entire absence of water- 
courses. Throughout the greater part of the red soil the roads are 
the only water channels, and these often become entirely blocked up 
by the growth of hedges on each side. 2 It must not, however*, be 
supposed that the appearance of the black soil plain is diversified 
by the sight of winding rivers. The river courses do indeed wind 
about strangely, but they have for the most part cut deep some 
thirty or thirty-five feet into the surface, and are not discernible 
till the very edge is approached. The real black soil land is good for 
cotton, . but there is a low-lying soil of the same nature interspersed, 
which is prized for rice fields, and the aspect of these rice lands is 


1 Light sandy loam termed gordt. 

■ -Report of the Provincial Committee of the Baroda and Tar&dria Railway Company. 
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at certain periods of the year very beautiful, a thing that can never be 
said of the cotton country. Another distinct feature in the aspect 
of the Baroda main division is seen in the broad belt of grass 
country to the north-east and south-east of the capital. 

We have stated that for forty miles due south of Baroda there is 
but one desert-like plain of black soil, with villages dotted about 
here and there. But the character of the country to the south-east 
of the city changes not a little. Passing beyond the low country 
which surrounds the city and which is liable to be flooded in the 
rains, a country generally covered with rice-fields, and proceeding 
towards Dabhoi, the traveller crosses a black soil country, it is true, but 
one much interspersed with sandy tracts, naked enough to the eye. 
Between Dabhoi and Sankheda on the Or river the soil becomes 
more decidedly sandy, and mahuda , mango and other trees are more 
frequent. To the east and north-east of Sankheda there is undulating 
ground, a reddish sandy loam soil and fine trees such as the vad, the 
tamarind, and the pipal. 

There is here and there in this division a perceptible rise and 
fall in the surface of the land, and, as the hills are approached, 
there are slight isolated hillocks. But the great plain of Grujarat is 
so unbroken that from the summit of Pav&gad, the solitary mountain 
which overlooks Baroda from a distance of seven and twenty miles, 
they say that the minaret of the Jama mosque of Ahmedabad can be 
discerned some sixty miles away. WMi 

The Or or Orsing river has already been mentioned as forming in 
a manner the south-east boundary of the main block of the division. 
It takes its rise near the village of P&va of the Zabua state in Malwa, 
and, after running a course of about 100 miles, it discharges itself 
into the Narbada river between Karnali and Oh&ndod, towns 
which are somewhat lower than Tilakvada on the right bank of the 
great river. 

The road from Dabhoi to Ohhota TJdepnr, a town which is itself 
partially surrounded by the Or, crosses that river more than once. 
Some nine miles south-east of Dabhoi, the Or flows between the two 
towns of Bahadarpur and Sankheda, the former being on the right 
and the latter on the left bank. Here the river is nearly half a mile 
across, and the bed is composed of deep sand. In November bat a 
little water flows on the eastern side of the river, but during the 
rainy months the passage is often dangerous if not impossible, owing 
to the heavy floods which then occur, and at the best of times the 
sand makes the crossing a tedious process. The descent into the 
river from Bahadarpur is easy, but the ascent on the Sankheda side 
is difficult, the ground being much cut up with ravines. 

Major Fulljames reports that from some hills near Karali four 
distinct ranges of hills are visible, having a general direction east and 
west. The most northern range appears to come from the Eatan 
petty division, and extends to Jambughoda; the next range comes 
from Ohhota IJdepur and extends to Yaori ; the third comes from 
Kar&li, and the fourth from Fhengem&ta, The river Or flows down 
the valley of the first range, the river Unchh down the second, 
the Hiran down the third, and the Narbada down the fourth and 
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last division* This description gives a fair idea of the position of 
the Unchh and the Hiram, which flow into the Or on its left bank* 
The Unchh joins it a little below the town of Sankheda. The Hiran 
enters the Gdikwdr's territory near Vasna which is on its right 
bank. Here the left bank is abrupt and high, and the bed of the 
river very wide and sandy. The two tributaries of the Or seem to 
have the same characteristics as the river they feed. The Hiram, 
which takes its rise in the Udepur state and joins the Narbada 
near Tilakvada, has a course of about fifty miles. 

Besides the small river which passes through Aggar, about eleven 
miles north of Tilakvada on to the Narbada, there is a ndla near 
Tilakvada which just requires mention. The bank of the Narbada, 
where this town stands, is abrupt and from sixty to a hundred feet 
high, and it is formed of alluvial soil resting on a bed of rounded 
pebbles. This abrupt bank extends a long way to the eastward and 
gradually turns to the south, forming a large bend or basin from 
one to three miles in breadth, through which flows a small stream. 
Probably, therefore, at one time the bed of the Narbada was more 
north than it now is and lay in this basin. No account of the great 
river need be given here. Suffice it to say that at Tilakvada the 
bed of the Narbada is about a half a mile in breadth, and that even 
in the cold weather the stream is here 120 feet across, with great 
depth of water. At Tilakvada the basin of the Narbada is 250 feet 
above the level of the sea. There is navigation from Tilakvada to 
Broach from August or September to December, and boats of 
small tonnage perform the trip in five days. 

The main block of the main division is traversed by the Dhadhar 
river and its tributaries. Of these the most important is the 
Vishvamitri, which takes its rise from the hill of Pav&gad which is 
some twenty-seven miles distant to the north-east of the city of Baroda. 
A few miles higher than the spot on which Baroda stands, and not 
far from the village of Vishveshvar, the Vishvamitri is joined by 
another stream called the Surva, which also takes its rise from 
Pav&gad a little to the south of the Vishvamitri. The latter river then 
continues its course in a southerly direction till it joins the Dhadhar 
at Pingalvada, some fifteen miles south of Baroda. Before the 
termination of its course, its waters are, a little south of the capital, 
increased by the J&mbuva river, a stream well known to those who 
have ridden out from Baroda past the palace of Makarpura to the 
Gaikwaris hunting grounds beyond, for through the midst of these 
it flows. The Jdmbuva has a length of about twenty-five miles only, 
as it takes its rise near the village of Devalia in the Jarod sub- 
division, and terminates near KMlipur in the Baroda sub-division. 
But, though its course is so short and its banks average a depth of 
thirty-five feet, it is liable to sudden floods, and two stone bridges 
of some strength have been thrown across it. One is at Kelanpur 
on the Baroda and Dabhoi road, the other was built by the mighty 
hunter, Ehanderav Maharaj, to enable him in all seasons to get 
from the Makarpura palace to his deer-preserves. 

Like the J^mbuva the Vishvamitri river describes a most tortuous 
course; like the Jamba va it has cut deep below the surface of the 
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soil, so that just south of the capital its banks are thirty-five feet high; 
like the J&mbuva, during the summer months, it is but a trickling 
stream, and during the monsoons it frequently overflows its banks 
and spreads wide over the level country on either side. The height 
above mean sea level at Vishveshvar is but 130 feet, and at the 
Baroda bridge 11 1*33 feet. 

A little north of the cantonment rifle range, which is on the left 
bank of the river, while the cantonment itself is on the right, 
Khander&v Maharaj built a strong bridge on what is known as the 
Dumad road. But naturally the greatest interest is attached to the 
river where it nears the capital, for means have here been taken to 
store its waters during the dry months and to cross or turn them 
during the mins. The camp of Baroda is situated on the western bank, 
the city on the eastern. The land about the eastern portion of the 
camp is low and liable, during the monsoon, to partial inundation, 
more particularly so portions of the market. The whole way from the 
camp to the city is also low, and to keep open the communication 
between the two places, it has been necessary to throw up an 
embankment or causeway of earth to serve as a road, in some places 
six and eight feet above the land on either side. 1 

To the left of this road there have lately been laid out along the 
bank of the river some fine public gardens with summer-house, band- 
stands, cages for wild animals, tasteful flower beds and pleasant roads, 
the whole being protected by strong embankments. 2 As these 
gardens, which are termed the People's Park, are on the camp side 
of the Yishvamitri, the Minister, Sir T. Madhavrav, has connected 
them with the opposite shore by an iron bridge. Besides the large 
bridge which crosses the main stream, there are on the camp side 
two bridges over a side ndla of which mention may here be made. 
One leading into the People's Park is beautifully designed and 
composed of one arch and two circular openings. It was executed 
in the year 1826 by Lieut.-Colonel Waddmgton, of the Bombay 
Engineers, and the expenses of erection were defrayed by His 
Highness SayAjir&v. This bridge is faced with a handsome yellow 
sandstone, which was quarried and brought at great expense from 
some hills about thirty miles to the south-east of the capital ; the 
interior masonry is brick. The balustrade of this bridge is 
particularly handsome : the shape of the arch is eliptical. The depth 
of material between the surface of the road and the crown of the 
arch was looked upon by the natives as not sufficient to bear the 
heavy weight of elephants, &c., crossing. His Highness was, there- 
fore, induced some years later to erect another stone and brick bridge, 
a few yards further up the ndla on the design and principle of the 
large old native bridge, which crosses the river itself about three 
hundred yards nearer the city, and of which mention will shortly be 


1 Geological and Statistical Kotes by Major G. Rulljames. Bom. Gov. SeL XXIIL 
95. This road is now metalled. In Mr. Sutherland’s time, about 1840, it was so ill 
kept that the Resident often found it difficult, if not impossible, to get from his 
house to the palace in the city, ' • 

* In 1877-78 the expenditure on these gardens amounted to Rs, 1,54,765. 
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made. Of Col Waddingkm's bridge and of the raised road just 
mentioned Mr, Roussel et tells stories which are scarcely verifiable. 
The idea of the natives about the bridge is stated to be, that if the 
GaikwAr crosses it riding on an elephant, his reign will pass from 
him to the British. Along either side of the road is a fine row of 
banyan trees the tops of which have been lopped off. Mr. Rousselet 
would have Ms readers believe that one day the Griikwar was riding 
down the avenue with his retinue, when a bird mewted on him from a 
branch over-head. The indignant prince ordered all the trees to be 
cut down, but, being subsequently moved by the humble prayers of 
his minister and people, he was satisfied to order that the top branches 
should be cut away. Another writer 1 tells a more probable tale. 
* On either side of the road are tall trees, which uniting at the top 
form a covered way to the margin of the camp. These trees 
formerly gave shelter to the Bhils and Kolis, who, hidden by their 
foliage, used to attack and plunder the Ahmedabad travellers as 
they entered the city at dusk. Therefore the boughs were lopped/ 

After crossing the great bridge, on Ms way to the city, a visitor to 
Baroda would naturally turn to the right to look at the tombs or 
temples of the Giikwdrs which are on the bank of the river down 
to which broad flights of stairs descend. Not all the Gdikwars have 
been burned here. Pilaji, the founder of the house, was treacherously 
murdered at Dakor, and no attempt is said to have been made to bring 
his body to Baroda, for such were the confusion and hurry that 
the last rites were performed at Savli, a village still honoured on 
that account. Damaji died at Pattan and there his canopy, chhatri , 
still is, but by Ms desire Ms image is also placed at Sdvli, and 
worship, puja>, is there rendered to the joint names of PiMji and 
Danriji. 

The first Sayajirav and the first Patesing were burned at Kdinnath, 
a village to which reference will be made, and there their canopies, 
chhairis, are raised ; but the funerals of the other chief members of 
the family were performed near the great stone bridge and there 
their temples are raised. Nearest the river is a small canopy, chhatri , 
to that faithful servant of the state, Bab&ji Appaji, and close by it 
is a room where is kept the image of Bhagubdi, the first wife of the 
ex-Maharaj Malharrav. Close by this and near the road may be 
observed the solid stone plinth of a temple on which no edifice has 
ever been reared. This unfinished work tells of the quarrel between 
Sayajir&v and the mother of the regent Patesing, so that to the 
prince who died in Ms youth no suitable memorial has been accorded. 
Close to it and on the very edge of the river bank once stood a 
temple over the remains of Anandrav, but it was carried away in 
the great flood of 1878. Behind Fatesing's plinth and close to the 
road is the temple to Mahadev, built by Ganpatiriv over the spot 
where the second Sayajir^v was burned and his ashes interred. There 
is no image or special temple to the greatest of the Gaikwar IMjas 
in person, but in worshipping Mahadev the people think of him. It 
is a building of stone, highly finished and remarkably graceful ; nor 


1 Chesson and Woodhall’s Miscellany, III. 76. 
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is there a more striking edifice in Raroda. Within the courtyard 
which surrounds the temple are two rooms. That to the right holds 
the rudely executed portrait of Khanderav, that to the left the bed, 
the garments and the phial of Ganges water which commemorate 
Kkanderav's mother, Chimnabai. The spot on which Khanderav 
himself was burned still awaits its particular temple. Next to 
Sayajirav's monument is another still larger temple to Mahadev with 
its fronting cover for the sacred bull. And behind it is the chhairi 
of the person Govindrav Malriraj, in whose honour the whole was 
raised by his son Sayajirav. It is round this edifice that rice is 
distributed in charity to the Brahmans, and to the dressed-up image 
of the deceased prince the grateful offer Sowers or sometimes do 
reverence in prayers. There is no doubt that some sort of worship is 
rendered to the departed great ones who are commemorated either 
by a picture as of Khanderav, by a dressed-up image as of Govind- 
r4v, by a stone face as of Fatesing, or by a mere bed or phial of 
sacred water as in the case of the princesses. Close to Govindrav'a 
temple is a smaller canopy, chhairi, dedicated to the memory of the 
R&ni Gahiy4Mi, and on the city side is a temple built to record the 
spot where Chimnabai was burned ; but at present it contains a stone 
face of Anandr&v and a phial recording the memory of the regent 
Fatesing. 

One of the most striking features of the city of Baroda is the 
great stone-bridge which crosses the main stream of the Vishv&mitri. 
It is probably of great antiquity and its erection is ascribed to the 
Yanjar&s, who some three centuries ago lived in the western suburb 
of the town. Mr. Forbes, the well known author of the Oriental 
Memoirs, a travelled man and a keen observer, made towards the end 
of the last century the following extraordinary remark on the bridge : 
* I mention it because it is the only bridge I ever saw in India/ 
It consists of two ranges of solid and rather narrow arches one over 
the other. It is thus described by a winter : 'This stone bridge is 
made to rise to the height of the banks on each side by being built 
two stories high. The real bridge is a viaduct built over a succession 
of arches which rise from the bed of the ndlaJ Seen from the 
stone steps which on either side lead to the water's edge, the bridge 
flanked by temples and trees presents a very handsome appearance. 

The Yishvamitri has been described. as a river which runs dry in 
the summer months and is liable to overflow its banks during the 
.rains. Means had been taken both to store its waters and to get rid 
of them. A few yards below the bridge there was a solid timber 
dam with gates, which retained a fine store of water during a large 
portion of the year. It was carried away bodily by the pressure of 
the water at the end of the year 1881. To prevent the water of the 
/ river from overflowing and entering parts of the city, certain dams, 
band#, have been provided with regulators at a cost of Rs. 14,200. 
At the same time to drain off the water daring heavy rainfalls, a 
long open cutting has been made, and other works executed at a 
cost of about -Rs. 16,400/ 


1 Administration Beporfc of Baroda State for 1876-77, p. 68. 
b 283—3 , 
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A full account lias been given by Raja Sir T. MAdhavrav in bis 
Administration Report for 1877-78 1 of tbe extraordinary flood wbicb 
began on tbe 22nd of July 1877, when tbe river rose to an unpre- 
cedented beigbt. ‘ At 9 p.m. on the 27tb of July the height of tbe 
water was twenty-eigbt feet four inches, or 3| feet below tbe roadway 
of tbe bridge crossing tbe Visbv&mitri on tbe road leading to tbe 
camp ; at 5 am. on tbe 28th tbe water rose to thirty-two feet, or 
three inches above the roadway; and at 2-20 p.m. on tbe 29th tbe 
flood reached its highest point, namely 39| feet, or about a foot 
above tbe parapet wall. Tbe water then rapidly subsided, and 
it fell below tbe roadway of tbe bridge on tbe 31st. Thus for four 
days tbe communication between tbe city on tbe one side, and tbe 
camp and the railway station on tbe other, was entirely stopped. 
Some lives were lost and many bouses were destroyed/ 

A very pious Brahman, who long ago dwelt in CMmp^ner 
(Ohamp&vati) situated in the Shankar forest, resolved one day to 
cut off bis bead and offer it to bis god Shiv, here known as 
Kapileshvar. But tbe god, to prevent tbe blood falling on him, sank 
deep into the earth and so created a great void. Into this yawning 
gulf once fell tbe sacred cow, Kamdhenu , of the sage Yisbvamitri, 
and then, to rise to tbe surface again, sought tbe advice of tbe god, 
who told her to let tbe milk flow from her udders till she floated to 
tbe surface. To prevent a similar accident from recurring tbe sage 
ordered tbe Himadri mountain to throw itself into tbe gulf. It did 
so, but its square summit remained above tbe plain. Kapileshvar 
moved to its summit, now known as Panchmukhi, and tbe Ratn&kar, 
who accompanied Himadri when be jumped into tbe bole, now 
makes the Ratanmal range. The same sage Yisbvamitri, at tbe 
desire of tbe people of tbe Shankar forest, cursed and destroyed tbe 
demon Pdvafe (Pavangad), and blessed tbe whole of tbe river. Rdm 
and Lakshman visited him on their return from their expedition 
against Ravan, and on that occasion Yy&s and other sages came to 
see Yisbvamitri at Yy&seshvar. Meanwhile Rdm, when Lakshman 
and Mdruti bad failed, layed tbe demon Hiranidksha at tbe spot 
now known as Harni, but bis teeth were left at tbe village called 
Danteshvar. Kaixm&th, to the north of Harni, is another place famous 
for tbe blessing of sons here given by Shiv to bis devotees. 2 3 The 
bones of dead bodies thrown into tbe Yisbvamitri near this spot are 
blessedly dissolved into tbe water. 

Tbe Yisbvamitri is an affluent of tbe Dh&dhar river, wbicb is also 
joined on its other or south bank near the village of Pingalvada by 
the Rang^i river, whose course can be traced back as far as Dhameli 
in the Dabhoi sub-division, some twenty-six miles. Higher up its 
course the Dhadbar is joined by two streams called tbe Dev and the 
Surva. The Dhadhar takes its rise in the bills south of Pavagad 
near Sevrajpur, about thirty-five miles north-east of tbe village of 


1 Administration Report for 1877-78, p. 97-98. The Minister, R4ja Sir T. M&dhav- 

r&v, contemplates throwing another large bridge over the Vishvdmitrx a little below 
the band. It will be lifted above the level of the highest flood yet known. 

3 Mythological information taken from the SJcanda JPurdn . 
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Bhilapur, where it is crossed by a stone bridge on the road from 
Baroda to Dahhoi. At BhiMpur the banks are steep, especially on 
the north side, and about fifty feet high ; the southern bank has more 
of a slop, and seams of gravel high up the bank are observable, which 
would afford good material for road making. The Dhadhar, which is 
her© crossed by a stone bridge, is 200 feet wide, with about two feet 
of water in the dry weather, but after it has been joined by the 
Rangai and the Vishvamitri, its size is considerably increased* It 
flows in a westerly direction into the gulf of Cambay, and forms the 
creek on which the Tankaria port or bandar is situated. Though 
this port is in the Broach district, Captain French, Acting Resident 
at Baroda in 1848-50, proposed to connect it by a small railway with 
the Gailcw&r s capital, in order that the latter might thus have access 
to sea-traffic. The scheme was almost carried into execution. 

No mention need be made here of the great river which flows a few 
miles north and west of the city of Baroda . In 1 8 56 Colon el Davidson 
put to the test the navigability of the Mahi, and its possible utility as 
a passage to the sea for traffic from Baroda, by causing a small 
steamer to ascend the river as far as Dabka, a village eighteen miles 
distant from the capital. Three petty affluents pass through the 
division. The Mini which issues from the tank near Samaliya in the 
Jarod sub-division has a course of about twenty-five miles. The 
Jarod and the Mesri rise near P&v&gad and fall into the Mahi at 
Sinor, after traversing about thirty-five miles of country. 

There are several large tanks or petty lakes in the division, of 
which the most extensive is that of Maval in the Jarod sub-division. 
During and after the rains it covers an area of 575 acres, but in 
the hot weather it is restricted to 88 acres. There is generally 
an average depth of 20 feet of water. Human ingenuity has taken 
advantage of the natural configuration of the land, and one whole 
side of the M&val tank is bounded by a bank of built stone and 
chunam, into which a gate has been let in order to allow the required 
quantity of water to issue from, it for irrigational purposes. Some 
twenty years ago the tank ran quite dry, and when the villagers had 
dug into its bed to a depth of thirty feet, they came on the remains 
of a boat and so discovered how much deeper the tank had once been 
than it now is. There are also large tanks at the villages of 
Samaliya and Savli. It is because the northern bank of the former 
tank has not been well constructed that the waters escape and form 
the river Mini, of which mention has been made. The beautiful 
S&vli tank is well known to the sportsman, picturesque trees are 
reflected in its waters, and at one of its extremities the quiet, grace* 
fnl temples stand, which commemorate the names of D&m&ji and his 
father PiMji. ' 

The Karv^n tank is partly walled in with brick-work. Its origin 
is said to be on this wise. A Brahman and his wife lived in the 
Bhrigukshatra near Broach, and had but one son of eight years 
old. The lad was drowned in the Narbada by accident, and as 
his parents were searching for him, the god Shiv took pity on 
their grief and assumed the shape of the boy. The well-known 
form led the now delighted pair to the vicinity of K&yarahun, the, 
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present Karv4n» The wandering bad lasted through the night, but 
at this spot at daybreak the god assumed his real shape, and then, 
to comfort the Brahman and his wife he consented to abide with 
them there. From that moment the tank became holy. 

The Dumad tank, four miles from Baroda, has bungalows and 
summer-houses on it belonging to the G^ikwar. His Highness 
Khander&v was often royally entertained there by his minister Bh&u 
Sindia. 

In the Sinor sub-division there are large tanks at Anandi and at 
Tain* The latter is of an octagonal shape, and has stone steps 
going close to it, a most remarkable piece of masonry in a country 
where stone has to be got from a distance. In the Petlad sub- 
division there are large tanks at Yaso and Sojitra. There is also a 
large tank between Jalsan and Finav. One at KAnisa is still more 
remarkable. It is regularly built in gradually enlargening 
rectangles. The water is said to change in colour duringthree days 
in the year, from Ghaitra Shuddh the 14th to Vadya the 1st. At 
this time it is held that the water is that of the Ganges. On the 
Pu$hya Nahshatra day of every month fairs are held at this spot, 
and the water of the tank is said to cure people of white leprosy. 

The great wells, vavs, with passages and stone steps and some- 
thing of architectural adornment found in northern Gujarat are not 
altogether wanting in this division. There is the celebrated Nava- 
lakhi (nine lacs worth) well at Baroda, at Shevasi in the Baroda 
sub-division, at Yalan and Atali in the Ohoranda sub-division, at 
Mandala in the Dabhoi sub-division, and at Sojitra in the PetKd 
sub-division. Ordinary wells are expensive and rare. 

The average rainfall of the division is 32 inches. In the year 
1877, when there was a great deficiency of rain, only 16J inches 
were registered. In 1878, when there was an abnormally large rain- 
fall, 65 inches were registered. In the following year 43 1 inches. 

The northernmost division of His Highness the Gaikwar’s 
possessions in Gujarat Proper is termed the Kadi or Kadi-Pattan 
division. 1 It has a supposed area of about 3158 square miles, its 
extreme length from north to south being about 120 miles, and 
breadth from east to west about eighty miles. The population of 
the division is reckoned at about 988,487 souls, or an average 
density of 313*01 persons per square mile. The total Government 
demand on the division in 1879-80 was Rs. 32,38,129, and the 
realisations Rs. 30,15,770. The miscellaneous revenue amounted 
to Rs. 3,85,944. 

The main block of the division lies to the west of the Sabarmati 
river. To the east of that river there is only one sub-division, that 
of Dehgam, the most southerly of the nine which go to make up 
the Kadi division. The Dehgdm sub-division is so scattered, its 


1 The compiler of tins Gazetteer has never been able to visit the Kadi division, 
nor has he found an accurate description of the country in any book. The greater 
part of the information here given has been afforded to fata by KhM Bahadur KM 
Shdb-ua-dm, O.I.E. 
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villages are so interspersed with those of the Ahmedabad district 
and of the Mali Kantha territory., that its boundaries cannot be 
exactly defined. On the east is the Pardntij sub-division of the 
Ahmedabad British district ; on the south the Daskroi sub-division 
of the same district, and Gadasur belonging to the Mahi Kantha | 
on the west there are Pethapur of the Mahi Kantha and a portion 
of the Daskroi sub-division ; on the north another portion of the 
same sub-division and the Parantij sub-division already referred to. 
The petty division of Atarsumba belonging to Dehgam has to the 
east and south the Kapadvanj sub-division of the Kaira district. 

The main block of the district is, as has been stated, bounded on 
the east by the Sabarmati river, on the left bank of which are the 
ParAntij sub-division of the Ahmedabad district and territories 
belonging to petty chiefs under the Mahi KAntha Agency. Where 
the Sabarmati river fails to be the eastern boundary of the district, 
that is, near the north-east corner, it is bounded by territories 
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belonging to Mahi Kantha chiefs and on the north by the P&lanpur 
state. There are, however, many G&ikw&r villages inside the main 
boundaries of Pdlanpnr. Proceeding westwards along the northern 
boundary, the district touches Disa which is under Pdlanpur. The 
north-west face of the limits of the district touches Radhanpur 
territory. The western boundaries proceeding southwards touch 
portions of Mahi Kantha territory, the lauds of the chief of Kaiosan, 
and the Yiramg&m sub-division of the Ahmedabad district* inside 
which are G^ikw&r villages here and there. The southern face of 
the district touches the Yimmg&m and Daskroi sub-divisions of the 
Ahmedabad district. 

For administrative purposes the whole division is made up of three 
portions, Dehghm, Pattan, and Yisnagar. These are composed of 
ten sub-divisions, Dehgam together with Atarsumba, K£iol, and 
Kadi compose Dehgam ; Pattan with Harij, Yad^vli, and Sidhpur 
compose Pattan ; Yisnagar, Kheralu with Yadanagar, Mesana, and 
Yij&pur compose the Yisnagar sub-division. 

As the old sub-divisions have been lately re-distributed, the 
following table of information is given : 

Administrative Sub-divisions. 

H | Hnmberot Villages. |_ || .. _ _ TliST ! 

Alien- 
ated. 


Sub- Divisions, 


New SiTB-DmsiosfS.1 


Revenue. 


Olb Sub-Divisions, 


Total, 


Dehgam (petty sub- 
division Atarsumba), 
Kadi ... 

Kfilol ; ... ■ ... 

Pattan (petty eub-divi- 
sion H&rii). 
Vadivli... ... 

Sidhpur ... 

Visnagar 

Kheralu (petty sub. 
division Yadanagar). 
Mes&na ... . 

Vij5pur ... ... 

Total ... 


Dehg£m 

Atarsumba 

Kadi 

Pattan 

Vadanagar 

Visnagar 

Kherdlu 

VtfApux 


* As, however, since this rough re-distribution & more accurate statement has been 


Total 


number 

of 

■'Revenue.:. 

'''/Villages, 

Es. 

- 172 

4,04,200 

; no 

8,64,900 

88 

2,72,500 

- 275 

5,00,917 

j ISO 

3,44,200 

., 99 

4,00,400 

65 

4,75,300 

- 110 

2,89,700 

85 

2,69,300 

.. 109 

3,65,400 



. 1252 

36,86,817 
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Taken as a whole the division presents a somewhat uniform 
aspect It- mav be said to consist of one uninterrupted plain sloping 
gently from north-east to south-west. To the east of the S<ibarmati 
the country is well wooded, and to the south and east it is hilly and 
picturesque. Though there are no forest tracts in any part of the 
division, the ray an, Mimusops indica, mahuda , Bassia latifolia, and 
mango tree, Mangifera indica, are found in abundance, particularly 
in the Dehg&m, Kalol, and Vijapur sub-divisions, and the last men- 
tioned sub-division presents a pleasant variety of scenery. Except 
the mahuda , ray an and limda trees, there are nowhere any timber 
trees worth noticing. But in the western portion of the division 
the country becomes more monotonous. The aspect is that of a 
black-soil plain; near the villages are clumps of limda, tamarind 
and bdval trees, but elsewhere the face of the fertile but dull land is 
devoid of all adornment. The natives have rightly termed the 
Pattanvdda ruhh or dreary. 

There are no hills in the division itself, but far and wide to the 
east and north are seen the ranges of hills in the Mahi K^ntha 
territories and the P&lanpur state. 

The chief rivers of the division are the S&barmati, "V* atrak, Meshva, 
Khiri, Bupen, Sarasvati and Banas. The Sabarmati, first termed 
S&bar, rises in the south-western spurs of the Aravali hills, flows 
south through the Mahi Kdmtha, and at the north-west corner of the 
Ahmedabad district is joined by the Hithmati. Prom this point it 
is named the S&barmati and separates Parantij from the Baroda 
state of which it here forms the eastern boundary. It then flows 
between the sub-divisions of D eh gam and Vij&pur.^ It then enters 
the Daskroi boundaries, divides Dholka from Eaira, and, after a 
course of 200 miles, empties itself into the gulf of Cambay. The 
KMri rises ten miles to the north-east of Ahmednagar in the Idar 
state and two miles beyond the northern boundary of the British 
district of Parantij ; it then flows in .a south-west direction after 
having been joined by a small stream called the Kharva. It tra- 
verses the Dehgim sub-division, and thence '"enters Daskroi. Its 
entire course before it falls into the Sabarmati, a little above the 
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drawn up of the sub-divisions and their revenues, the following table is appended 


Number of Villages. Revenue 

___ for 

State, Total. 1878 - w - 


Sub-Divisions. 


Dehgim and’Atarsiunba 
Kadi ... ... ... 

K&lol 

Pattan and H&iij 

Vad&vli 

-Sidhpur ... 

Vlsnagar , 

Kher&lu and Vadanagar 
Vijapur ... 

Total 
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spot where the great river is joined by the Yairak, is o£ about 
105 miles. At one point it threatens to break its earthen dam and 
join the Meshva. The Meshva and Yatrak rivers are also tributary 
to the Sabarmati and join that river opposite Yautha. They rise to 
the south of Dungarpur and run courses of about 126 and 151 miles. 
These streams are of no great volume, but they, with the Kh&ri, 
serve to irrigate the Atarsnmba and Dehgam sub-divisions. The 
Rupen, which takes its rise in the mountains near Tunga in the 
Mahi K&ntha, flows through the Kheralu, Yisnagar, and Mesana 
sub-divisions. The Saras vati takes its rise in the hills situated in 
the north-east corner of the Mahi Khntha territory, flows ever 
westwards towards the Ran, and its course traverses the Sidhpur and 
Pattan sub-divisions. The Banas rises in the same quarter and 
flows along the north-west frontier of the Pattan sub-division. 

There are no lakes in the division. But artificial tanks exist of 
more than ordinary dimensions. In Yadanagar the Sarmishta tank, 
commonly called Samen or Sumelia, with its stone embankments 
and broad flights of stone steps, and the tanks in Yisnagar and near 
Pattan are over fifty acres in extent. The tank or reservoir alluded 
to as existing near Pattan is not the famous Sahasraling of which 
mention is made among Places of Interest, for that has disappeared, 
but the Kan Sarovar with its handsome facing and broad stairs of cut 
stone. While allusion is thus being made to the stupendous works 
of the old kings of Gujarat, the handsomely carved stone wells, 
vavs } with steps descending to the water should not be forgotten. 
Such are to be found in Pattan, Yisnagar, Vadanagar, Sidhpur, and 
other places, but they are not much used now. The ordinary ponds 
of the country scarcely hold water throughout the year, though they 
are generally serviceable from July to March, are employed to 
supply cattle with water and are useful for washing purposes. 

Where villages are constructed on the bank of some river river- 
water is used. Throughout the country brick wells are found to 
exist in fair abundance, but in the Kadi sub-division the water at the 
surface is brackish and recourse is not had to irrigation. Except in 
those portions of the sub-divisions which border on the Palanpur 
territory, well water is obtainable at a depth of from thirty to sixty 
feet below the surface. In Harij it is not to be reached without 
going much deeper, and the wells there are often 100 feet in 
depth. 

Throughout the division it may be said that the climate is hot but 
healthy. There is, however, a considerable difference in the intensity 
of the heat experienced, that of the northern being far more 
oppressive than that of the southern sub-divisions. The heat of 
Pattan, for instance, partakes more of the nature of that felt in 
Marwar than of that of Ahmedabad. 

The normal rainfall of the division is 82 inches. The year 1877 
was one of great scarcity and only 21-f inches were registered at 
Kadi ; in 1878 there were 32 inches registered, and in the following 
year 22 1 inches, this division in that year not sharing with other 
portions of Gujarat in the benefits of a plentiful harvest. 

In order that the full extent of the Baroda state may come at once 
under the eye, the following brief notice is given of His Highness 
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the G4ikwaris dominions in Kathiawar. We may omit for the pre- 
sent all consideration of Okhamandal. The area of the Amreli 
sub-division is roughly estimated at 1560 square miles. The total 
population of the division is 147*468 according^ to the 1881 census* 
and the average density per square mile is 94*53. It is composed 
of five sub-divisions* which stretch in an irregular manner across 
Kathiawar from the neighbourhood of the Bhal to the Arabian sea. 
From east to west these sub-divisions are Shiyanagar* D&mnagar* 
Amreli* Dhari* and Kodinar. The outlying village of Bhimkata 
in the Navanagar territory is a dependency of Amreli. 1 

There are four district blocks of country varying in size* which 
belong to the Gaikwar in Kathiawar. Of these the largest is 
composed of the sub-divisions of Amreli and Dhari which are 
separated by the Gir* a rather narrow* mountainous* wild* and 
insalubrious tract* from the Higher or low country round Kodin&r* 
the sub-division belonging to His Highness which runs along the 
coast of the Arabian sea and touches the southern most point of the 
peninsula of Kathiawar. 

In a.b. 1813 the Gaikwar* already in possession of one-half* obtained 
from the Nawab of Junagad the other half of the sub-division of 
Kodinar. This cession of territory was obtained by legitimate 
diplomacy* but the Nawdb afterwards did all he could to regain his 
lost lands. In 1857* however* the Supreme Power decided that long 
possession had given the Gaikwar the right to retain them. In 1813 
and later the Gaikw&r added considerably to his inland territories* 
and in time it became his ambition to obtain the Gir country* not 
because it had any value in itself* but in order that there might be a 
connection between the sea-coast and his inland territories. But the 
Nawab of Junagad was quite as anxious to prevent this taking place* 
for if Kodinar and Dhari were to touch* his western possessions 
would be cut off from Uniah and Babriavad. For years* therefore* 
the two states disputed over the Gir. And as late as the 1st of 
August 1870* Colonel Lester* Special Commissioner* gave the 
following award on the boundaries in dispute : 

1 , The southern boundary of the Dantarv&d and DMri parganas* From 
the final pillar or the westward side of Colonel Lang’s boundary between 
Kant&la and Dudhvanna, the line will be carried in a northerly direction 
over the M&ngrol and Visadhar hills, by the east and north side of Chappra 
Kais, passing midway between Amb&r&jthali and Bhanev ; thence over the 
Timbarva hill to a point midway between Hadalu and Juljev&ri ; thence 
to Maturm&b hill, Ohatkia hill, and Haltepdn hill westward to Lassa ; 
thence to Kurrukia hill and Khava Dhar, passing through Gund&ra Gali 
onward to the Shetrunji river, to a spot between Boradi and Nakimadi. 

2. The northern boundary of the Kodin&r sub-division. From Manko 
Kado in a north-westerly direction to a point about a mile north of 
Baj&timba and Surdhara, thence westwards to Mulvddar, and from thence 
ip the gurmat river, to a point opposite to where the Munsaka nala 
enters it. “ The district lying between the two boundaries above described 
is. Jun&gad territory. The main road through the Gir is to be widened 
to double its present width. Traffic of every kind* and passengers to be 
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allowed to pass between the Dhari and Kodinar sub-divisions free of all 
tolls and taxes. Jtmagad is not to establish any villages, or erect any 
buildings, within a mile of either side of this road for ten years, and not 
after that time, except by permission of the paramount Government. 

This decision will probably put an end to one of the most obstinate 
boundary disputes on record, and it exemplifies both the difficulty 
of fixing the boundaries of His Highness* state and the circumstances 
which give rise to the difficulty. 

For the rest of Kodinar : on the east it touches IJniah. From the 
sea to a r hill between Alidhar and Vailakot/ that now known as 
Kf£li Dhar, the boundary was fixed by the Biw&n Vithalr&v and 
Jamadar Umar Mokhassim in a.d. 1 814. From K&li Dhar to Manko 
Kado it was carried out by Captain Le Grand Jacob in 1842. But 
Vithalrav's boundary was lost sight of and Colonel Rigby theU 
settled to whom certain villages in dispute belonged. Colonel Lester 
finally re-established Captain LeGrand Jacob's eastern boundary and 
also fixed the Siirmat river as the continuation of the western limit 
from the point his award terminated. 1 

To return to the northern petty sub-divisions ; Amreli and Dh&ri 
adjoin one another to the north of Kodinar, Damhagar lies some- 
what apart to the north-east of them, and Shiyanagar is still more to 
the north-east. These districts, if they lay in a block, would be 
bounded on the north and west by Jetpur and Junagad, and on 
the east and south by Gohelv&d. Although connected they are not 
compact, for they are broken by tbe possessions of nineteen 
independent Kathi Garasias. Moreover, in ninety-six out of the one 
hundred and seventy villages which make up these three sub-divisions, 
shares are held by Mul Gardsi£s. 2 

When the old sub-divisions were re-distributed a short time ago, 
the following changes were made 


Old Sub-Divisions. 

dumber of Villages. 

Revenue. 

New Sub-Divisions. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Revenue. 

State. 

Alien- 

ated. 

Total. 






Rs. 



Rs 

Amreli 

65 

5 

70 

4,96,110 

Amreli (petty sub-di- 

70 

4,96,110 

Kodin&r 

59 

12 

71 

1,87,730 

vision Ehimkate.) 



Dh&ri 

70 

9 

79 

! 2,51,146 

Kodinar . ... . 

71 

1,87,730 

D5mnagar 

26 

,, 

26 

; 1,94,839 

Bh£ri ... 

! 79 

2,51,146 

Shiyanagar 

II 

I 

12 

1 15,995 

Damnagar 

1 38 

' 2,10,834 

OkMmandal 

49 j 

4 

53 

; 1,05,143 

OkMmandal (petty 

53 

1,05,143 


} j 


j 


sub-division Bet). 



Total ... 

2S0 , | 

SI 

311 

12,50,963 

Total ... 

311 

12,50,963 


J Report on tbe Gir Boundary Settlement by Colonel Lester, 1870. 

2 For further information concerning the aspect, rivers, &e., of the Amreli Mahils, 
see Kdthidwdr Statistical Account. 

3 A revised list of villages together with the revenue for 1878-79 is appended, as 
great reductions have been made in the matter : 


If 

Sub-Divisions. 

State, 
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1878-79. 

Sub-Divisions. 

State. 

Alien- ■ '■ 

: afced. 

Total. 

RevaUuW 

for 

1878-79. 






Rs. 





Rs.' 


Amreli 


i-M, : 

70 

2,21,941 

OkMmandal . 

49 

4 

53 

91,067 

1 

Kodinar 

62 

12 

74 'i 

1,40,791 






|p 

Dh&ri 

72 1 

10 

82 

98,256 

Total ... 

283 ! 

54 

317 

6,84,756 

1) d 

Bfemagar ... 

29 | 

9 

38 i 

1,32,701 
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As the district of OkMmandal lies entirely apart from the other 
possessions of His Highness the Gaikw&r in Kdthiawdr, it has 
hitherto been mentioned only because for administrative purposes it 
forms part of the Amreli division. 

Okhamandal is situated between 22° and 22° 28' north latitude, 
and 68° 58' and 69° 14' east longitude. Its area is about 250 square 
miles. 

Okhamandal, therefore, forms the north-west corner of the 
province of Kathiawar, It is bounded on the north by the gulf of 
Cutch, on the west by the Arabian sea, and on the east and south 
by the Ran which separates it from Navanagar. The Ran is a strip 
of salt-marsh formed by an inlet of the sea from the gulf of Cutch, 
about sixteen miles in length to from five to half a mile in breadth. 
The Ran is dry at neap tides, but is covered with water to a depth, 
in some places, of sixteen inches during the spring tides. 1 


1 For further information concerning the aspect, rivers, &c., of Okh&mandal, see 
K&thi&w&r Statistical Account. 
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The most important, if not the only, quarries in the state are 
situated in the Songad hills, a low range running in a north-east and 
south-west direction on the east or left bank of the Hiran river. 
Songad is a few miles distant from and lies to the east of Bah&darpur, 
from which town it is separated by two rivers, the Hiran close to 
it and the Grsing on the western bank of which is Bahddarpixr. 
BaMdarpur itself is connected by a narrow gauge railway with 
Dabhoi, from which place two lines of the same gauge (2 ft. 6 in.) 
depart to Miyagam and Baroda. It is probable that the two rivers 
above-mentioned will shortly be bridged and a line laid between 
Bahaclarpar and Songad, when the stone of these quarries will be 
conveyed by rail from Songad to Baroda. 

Songad stone is now being largely employed in the construction 
of the Lakshmi Vilas Palace and other public buildings at the 
capital. But the quarries have long been drawn upon for local 
purposes and for the making of mill stones. The product of the 
quarries is a crystalline sandstone, hard and durable, bat not 
difficult to work and capable of being wrought into fine mouldings 
and carvings. It is easily quarried, is of good colour and is capable 
of being split along the lines of stratification, which are extremely 
fine and occur at distances varying from six inches to two feet. 1 If 
is also asserted that the stone is quarried to the length sometimes 
of fourteen feet, that the cost of quarrying sixteen cubic feet is 
Rs. 3, and of dressing the same Rs. 24. In the autumn sixty and 
in the summer 200 quarrymen find employment at Songad, and the 
produce of their labour is conveyed to Baroda, Broach, the Rewa 
Kantha, CMndod, Sinor and other places. The supposed yearly 
value of the stones quarried is Rs, 4000 and as the state levies a 
tax of 12 annas on every stone-bearing cart, Rs. 1583 were made on 
1622 carts in the year 1879-80, 

There are few other quarries in the Baroda division or indeed 
in the state. Unimportant quarries of a whitish but not very hard 
stone are to be found near the Surva river between Paladi and 
Asod in the Jarod sub-division, and on the Hiran, near Sankheda, 
there is a considerable amount of pakka stone quarried. Pew 
stones are to be met with anywhere p in some sub-divisions as 
in Jarod, stone is found at no great depth below the alluvial 
deposit formed generally of carbonate of lime or of sand with 
an equal quantity of clay and magnesia, But it is neither hard nor 
fitted for building purposes, and it scarcely pays to collect it for 
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road metal, From the banks of rivers partially excavated by the 
stream hankar is drawn, or lime stone and lime gravel used in the 
preparation of mortar. The gathering and carriage of sand from 
the beds of all the great ifivers afford employment to the same poor 
class of donkey-drivers who collect hankar for the use of the towns- 
people. Finally, in the Narbada, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Sinor and Koral, certain red pebbles are found which are much 
and generally worshipped. They are popularly termed the Narbada 
Ganpati, and are most prized if small and of a deep red, for the 
colour often shades off to a yellow or brown tinge. 

There are no quarries worked in the Navsari district, though 
stone fit for building purposes is found about Songad and Viara, but 
the quarrying and carriage appear to be expensive. Petty use 
is made of the nodular limestones, called hankar, found in the 
beds of rivers and employed in metalling roads ; for the making of 
lime the chundno pathar , or carbonate of lime, found in certain lands 
is collected, and the chhano pathar found in other lands is employed 
with mortar for a cement. 

The Navsari 1 division contains the largest and only important 
forest district in the territory of His Highness the Gaik w dr. It 
is situated in the sub-division of Songad and its petty division 
of Vajpur, in the sub-divisions of Viara and Moha, and in the petty 
division of Vdkal in V elackha ; and it is partly in consequence 
of this that these are termed the Rani Mahals in contradistinction 
to the Rasti Mahals. This forest district lies to the east and north- 
east of the Navsdri main division. Vdkal is separated from the 
other above mentioned sub-divisions by British territory, being 
bounded on the north by Rajpipla, on the east by the Vadi state 
and the Mandvi sub-division of . Surat, on the south by the same 
sub-division, and on the west by the Velachha sub-division of which 
it forms a petty division. The other sub-divisions are contiguous to 
one another, having Rajpipla on the north, KMndesh on the east, 
Bansda and the Dangs on the south, and the Surat district on the 
west. As the forest districts have not been surveyed, it is impossible 
to give their exact area ; but on a rough estimate they may be taken 
to cover somewhat over GOO square miles consisting of hills, of high 
level tracts, and of plains. In short they occupy about one-third 
of the area of the Navs&ri division, which is estimated at 1940 
square miles. 

Of all these Navsari subdivisions Moha alone has no hills. Its 
forests are situated in the plain, and the principal ones lie on the 
south bank of the Ambika river in the old Anaval Mahal, the 
others being on the northern bank of the- same river or on the 
banks of the Purna river. The area in this sub-division actually 
covered by forest does not exceed ten square miles, but it might 
bo considerably increased by converting grazing and other waste 
lands into forest reserves, which, from the propinquity of the 
railway and of large towns, would bring considerable revenue to 
the state. In the other districts mentioned the forests occupy 
the tops and slopes of hills, as well as the undulating land below, 

1 The informatioa given concerning forests has been derived from Mr. N&r&yai} 
A, Ukidve, Conservator of Forests, 
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These hills are projections of the Sdtpuda range, two of the main 
spurs of which run from east to west, the one to the south of the 
Narbada river along the Rajpipla boundary and therefore named 
after that country, the other to the north of the Tapti river thus 
forming the boundary between the old Nanchal Mahal to the north 
and Panchmoli, Yeshvantpura Borgam and Par gat to the south. 
Prom the above it will be perceived that between these two main 
spurs or ranges is situated the tableland of Nanchal. A line of 
hills runs from the Rajpipla range to the Tapti river, where of 
course it ceases. This line forms the western boundary of the 
Taj pur petty division and the Mandvi sub-division of the Surat 
district. Again another range of undulating hills, originating in the 
Rajpipla hills, runs along the eastern and southern boundaries of 
the Yakal petty division and so gradually dies away. The spurs 
of this range descend into Yakal and into the Mandvi country. 
As for the second main group of hills, it may be added that on 
the eastern and southern boundaries of Songad and Vidra there 
are hills in which are situated the celebrated forts of Songad and 
Rupgad, of which mention has been made in the first chapter and 
of which the latter is sometimes termed the fort of Sadadvala, 
because it is in the Sadadv&la Mahal. The spurs of these lofty hills 
descend into the bed of the Tapti river and bound the channels 
which are formed by the Purna, the Ambika, and other streams. 
The highest eminence in the country to the south of the Tapti is 
that of Songad, on which the fort of that name is situated, the 
next highest being the one at Sadadvan in Viara, about nine miles 
east of Songad. 

The chief river which flows through the forest track is the Tapti. 
It passes through the Yajpur forests in a south-westerly direction to 
the point where it is met by its tributary, the Nesu river, which 
comes from the west and forms the boundary between .Kkandesh 
and Yajpur. The Tapti after this changes the direction of its course 
to the west, and so reaches Kanja, separating V&jpur from the 
Songad sub-division. The Tapti has always enhanced the value of 
the Yajpur forests, and, were it not for that river, it would even now 
be a question if their preservation and the occupation of land would 
be desirable ; for the soil here, especially by the river bank, is very 
fertile and capable of high cultivation. The timber cut in the Yajpur 
forests is for the most part floated down the Tapti to Kadod and 
Surat. The presence of some rocks, of which the removal by blast- 
ing would prove a remunerative enterprise, obstructs the passage of 
the timber, especially when the water is low. Three other tribu- 
taries of the Tapti, besides the Nesu, do not run dry at any time of 
the year, namely, the Ajana, the Dudan, and the Motinadi. 
The sources of the first two streams are in the hills north of the 
Tdpti, which river they join at Magatar and Umar da, respectively, 
the former village being in the Mandvi sub-division, the latter 
in Sagbara. The third tributary, the Motinadi, runs from the 
foot of a hill in ChaMvadi called Shodvan near Songad, and meets 
the Tdpti at Mhasrot. In addition to the great river and its 
tributaries above mentioned, there are to the south of the Tapti the 
Mindhola, the Purna, the Ambika and their little tiubutaries, all 
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holding a westward course. Besides these rivers, there are some 
smaller tributary streams and nates, but most of them get dry 
during the hot season. 

In the tableland of Nanchal as well as in that of Sadadvala called 
Karjat, the scarcity of water begins to be felt as early as February 
or March in ordinary seasons. The natural consequence is that 
there is to be found in these districts a large number of depopulated 
villages. Nowhere in the forest have the people yet been provided 
with wells of good drinking water, and it is now under considera- 
tion whether such cannot be constructed. 

Permanent cultivation is carried on in the forest districts and also 
temporary or occasional cultivation. The latter practice, which 
obtains in the midst of the forest tracts, is termed khaadad, as in 
the Deccan it is called dalhi , in K&nara and the Central Provinces 
kumri . The system of occasional cultivation is highly detrimental 
to forests, as it consists in the selection of one patch of ground at one 
time and of another shortly after to the abandonment of that first 
selected. Moreover, to make it fit for cultivation, the patch of soil 
is cleared of trees and is then made use of for two or three years. 
The first year sava, Panicum miliare, or diveli, Ricinus communis, 
is raised, the second year rice, and the third year kodra , 
Paspalum scrobiculatum. The soil is then allowed to lie fallow 
till it is once more clad with small trees and brushwood, when it 
is again laid under contribution. Large gaps in the forest districts 
have thus been made, and another evil may be ascribed to the 
practice of occasional cultivation : where the land has been cleared, 
a crop of high grass springs up which is specially conducive to 
jungle fires, an annual phenomenon in the forest tracts. 

The cereals raised in the forest districts are rice Gryza sativa, tuner 
Cajanus indicus, sctva Panicum miliare, l anti Panicum spicatum, kodra 
Paspalum scrobiculatum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, ml Dolichos 
lablab. Gram chana Cicer arietinum, vatdna Pisum sativum, adad 
Phaseolus mungo, vari Panicum miliaceum, and mag Phaseolus 
radiatus. Besides these are found the sugarcane. Sac char um 
officinarum, in Moha and Viara; cotton, Gossypium herbaceum, in 
Moha and Vakal ; and dwell , Ricinus communis, throughout the 
different tracts. 

In some forest districts the yield of the crops in each field 
is estimated by the village accountant or talcUL His estimates are 
examined by the inspecting clerk or pherni karkun> and a small 
percentage is subsequently scrutinised by the sub-divisional revenue 
manager, vahivatddr, or his head clerk. The price of the yield 
thus estimated and settled is calculated at rates which the chief 
revenue officer of the division annually fixes. Three-eighths of the 
produce so valued in money are then recovered from the cultivator. 
In other forest districts the rent of the land cultivated is computed 
roughly according to the number of ploughs employed. The first 
system is termed kaltar , the second holbcmdi . 

The following tribes inhabit the forest districts : Dhondids in 
Moha ; Chodhras in Moha, Vakal, Viara, Sadadvala and Umarda 
Kotar; Gamits in Antapur, Sadadvala and Umarda Kotar ; 
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Konkanas in Sadadvala and Antapur; and Yarlis in Ant&pur. Bhils 
are found chiefly in Yajpur, while a few live in Yakal and Yiara. 

To treat of these tribes generally. They are migratory, they are 
poor and indolent, of dissipated and improvident habits, given 
to drunkenness. They for the most part believe in witchcraft, 
jdduy and place an implicit faith in their sorcerers or bhagats. 
If a man dies Ms relatives change their huts, sometimes migrating 
to other villages to avoid further ill-fortune. Many live on the 
cultivation of the soil, while others who cannot afford to become 
independent cultivators for want of cattle, engage themselves to 
serve those who can afford to employ them in wood-cutting or in 
maliuda gathering. The collection of other indigenous forest 
products also affords them some occupation. Even the turbulent 
Bhils have now become peaceful subjects, who earn their living 
by either tilling the soil or following some rough profession, nor 
are they hostile to forest conservancy, though it interferes with 
their long cherished privileges and habits. 

An instance of the carelessness and apathy of these tribes is 
afforded by their remissness in breeding cattle. Extensive forests 
afford free grazing-ground, yet nowhere are people so loth to breed 
cattle as in the forest tracts, and there are many who do not 
possess even a pair of bullocks to plough the land or a cow to give 
her milk to the young ones of the family. 

Though these tribes are peaceful and harmless, yet they form a 
wandering and wood-cutting population, who cause an amount of 
damage to the woods out of all proportion to the benefit derived 
from such a mode of living. It is proposed to take such measures 
as will conserve the forests, and render the forest tribes more 
comfortable by training them to become stationary. 

In Moha the forests are, as has been stated, on the banks of the 
Purna and Ambika rivers. The tree property in the Ambika 
reserves is the larger and more valuable of the two, yet it does 
not at present contain timber fit for felling. The forests in Yi&ra 
which chiefly lie on the banks of the rivers above mentioned are 
more extensive and valuable than those in Moha, but they are at 
present used for meeting free grants rather than for producing 
revenue. The hill forests in Sadadvala and ITmarda Kotar to the 
south-east of Songad are nearly equal in extent to those in Viara. 
The whole of the Y&j pur petty sub-division is one continuous and 
most important forest district, its importance being due to the Tdpti 
river down which, as has been already mentioned, wood is floated 
to Kadod and Surat. In the Yakal district scrubby forests are 
scattered over the hills which form its southern, eastern and northern 
boundaries. In most of the forests of Yakal the teak is now the 
leading tree. In its natural state it does not grow alone but is 
generally associated with bamboos and trees of other kinds and 
often forms a small proportion only of the forest. In the above 
forests the teak once had for its companions the hher Acacia 
catechu, ain Terminalia tomentosa, tdmrug Diospyros melanoxylon, 
beheda Terminalia bellerica, and others; but the axe of the wood- 
cutter has caused their almost entire extinction. Yarious kinds of 
timber, including bamboo and firewood trees, are found in the above 
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forests. The chi ef timber trees are the teak Tectona grandis, sisam 
Dalbergia sissoo, Icher Acacia catechu, tanach Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
haladvan Adina cordifolia, Ha Pterocarpus marsupium, Jialam 
Stephegyne parvifolia, Mti Acacia modesta, tdmrug Diospyros 
melanoxylon, sadada Terminalia arjuna, ndna or bondora Lager- 
strcemia lanceolata, leelai Dillenia pentagyna, and shivan Gmelina 

Formerly persons requiring wood or other forest produce had free 
access to the forests. They removed whatever they liked, paying 
for the'same at outposts, ndhds, according to the sanctioned rates. 
No check was exercised as to the number, description, character, 
and age of the trees which were permitted to be cut. It was also 
customary to allow the cut material to remain in the forest for a 
year or longer that its weight might be lessened, and the timber 
thus permitted to lie uncared for on the ground was frequently 
destroyed by rain, by white ants, by forest fires and by numerous 
other destructive agencies. In this way many magnificent forests 
were wasted. The forests have also suffered much from the system 
of temporary cultivation. Teak has been prodigally cut, so much 
so that in extensive forests no good serviceable teak can now be 
found. Less valuable timber has also been recklessly removed 
from such parts as were already cleared of teak and from all 
spots easy of access. On all sides may be seen timber trees 
mutilated, crooked, or dead, some with their young shoots hacked, 
others consisting of stumps cut high above the ground. The low 
hills round Songad, though now bare, formerly were an unbroken 
block of mixed forests, containing teak and its usual associates. 
There are now remains of this forest to be seen everywhere which 
serve but to display the destruction which has been caused by the 
spread of cultivation. 

With the object of stopping the further destruction of forests 
a forest department was organised in April 1878. A trained 
native forest officer was obtained from the Bombay Presidency, and 
on a report made by him after inspecting the state forests a suit- 
able staff was placed under him. Such measures as appeared to be 
suitable to the conservancy of forests were commenced in the 
Navsari division. The tracts handed over to the department were 
those in Songad, Yiara and the Yfikal petty divisions of the 
Yelachha sub-division, and they were divided into five ranges each 
of which was placed under a keeper, ddroga. Songad contains 
three ranges and Yidra and Yakal one each, as the following table 
shows : 

Forest Ranges, 1878. 


Bange. 

Villages. 

Square 

miles. 

Bemarks. 

V&jpur ... 
N&nchal 

121 

158 

250 

250 

( The principal forest tracts included in these 
•J two ranges are those in V&jpur on the banks 
( of the T&pti river. 

SMadv41& 

144 

175 

The forests to the south-east of Songad, called 




S&dadv&la, are included in this range. 


m 

325 

The forest tracts known as Ant&pur, lying on 




the banks of the Ambika and Purna, are 
incorporated in this range. 

Y&kal 

40 

150 

This range consists chiefly of scrubby teak 




forests on the hills. 
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Deducting the area under cultivation, that under trees may he 
safely estimated at a little more than 600 square miles. Outside 
the forest districts described above, there are six villages in the 
Dangs, Horpada, Thorpada, Khokar Vibir, V&ghamba, Saler, and 
Solhofca, of which the first two supply timber to the N^sik division. 

The . cost of the permanent forest establishment, somewhat in* 
creased since the Moha forests have been handed over to its care, 
amounts to Es. 2068 a month. It consists of a conservator on Es, 397, 
six clerks and eleven peons whose united salary is Us, 295, five 
rangers, ddrogd s, getting Es. 280, six foresters, riaib ddrogds , 
thirty-six round guards, sajeddrs , and sixty-six guards, rakhvaldars . 
Each of the five ranges mentioned has its ranger ddroga and 
forester ndib ddroga , for the tracts are so unhealthy that provision 
has to be made for maintaining the work steadily in case of sickness* 
Again, the forests are but sparsely inhabited, and where the brush is 
thick and the grass high the wild beasts are held in fear, nor do the 
villagers dare to travel alone through woods where the grass has 
been burnt. To each round guard, sajeddr , in high forests there is 
therefore attached a guard, rakhvdlddr , to accompany him on his 
rounds, and, as the post requires no tincture of letters in the holder, 
the services of the natives of the forests are generally secured. 

For the preservation of forests a demarcation of limits is necessary, 
either of the wood or of the land which may be cultivated. The 
demarcation of the latter takes place in the principal forest districts 
where the wood outstrips the field, and, to ascertain the requirements 
of the village, the nnmber of its cultivators and of the ploughs in 
use, the quantity of land annually tilled and the period of rotation 
in the crops must be discovered. The demarcation of the woods 
takes place in the more sparsely covered sub-divisions where the 
forests are confined to hills and unculturable tracts. The work of 
demarcation has been pursued slowly and tentatively. In two years 
the forests of only twenty-one villages in Yakal have been marked 
off. The hill tops and such portions of the valley or plain as are 
covered with jungle containing valuable timber trees have been 
reserved. As a rule, permanently cultivated land or such as could 
be so cultivated has not been included within forest limits. As regards 
other cultivated lands, it was arranged with the holders that they 
should make use of them for two or three years more, and in the last 
season sow tree seed along with the ordinary grain. 

The state resources in the forests of Navsari promise to be of 
great magnitude. But to realise their promise more is required 
than natural reproduction from self-sown seedlings. A losing fight 
will be kept up with forest fires, unless government steps in and 
makes all villagers responsible for fires occurring in the vicinity of 
their homesteads., The separation of forest land from cultivated 
land must be rapidly and rigidly made that the next steps may be 
taken to improve the woods by throwing seed broadcast to aid 
natural reproduction, and by other similar operations. 

As the department is only in its infancy, the accounts of but two f 
years can b© given. .. In 1879-80 . the forest receipts amounted to 
Es. 42,560 against Es. 14,710 in 1878-79, and the charges to 
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Rs. 28,440 against Es. 18,920 in 1878-79. The receipts were 
realised for the most part from dead timber, bamboos and firewood, 
and it must be taken into consideration that the practice of making 
free grants to people is much freer in this state than in the 
neighbouring British districts. In 1878-79 they amounted to 
Rs. 28,071, and in 1879-80 to Rs. 47,558. 

Labour is scarce, yet a sum of from 3 to 4 annas will purchase a 
clay's work. Bamboos are sold on the spot, that is, they are cut at 
the rate of Re. 1 the hundred. It is most difficult to obtain regular 
labour out of the forest people, though they do not refuse an 
occasional job. By local custom the forest inhabitants have been 
allowed the free use of most of the minor forest products, and 
whatever small revenue is raised on them goes to the revenue 
department. The most important article is the flower of the mahuda , 
Bassia lafcifolia, from which a spirit is distilled. The succulent, 
flowers fall by night, and are gathered the following day and then 
dried in the sun. The villagers dispose of the collected flowers to 
the local liquor-distillers or to other dealers, who make the round of 
the villages with a stock of grain, salt, cloths and other articles, and 
dispose of them in exchange for the flowers. As these astute 
pedlars contrive to cheat the forest people in every possible way, it 
is probable that the forest department may be charged to undertake 
the mahuda trade. 

It has always been held as a general principle that all trees on 
government land belong to the state, but it is only of late that the 
cultivators h ave been inf ormedthat timber andfruit trees are reserved. 
The state forests in Navsari supply the wants of the people in the 
western plains and to some extent those of the people of Kh&ndesh 
and Nasik. The timber trade is chiefly in the hands of Parsis and 
Musalmans. The largest timber marts to which timber from the 
state forests is taken are Surat, Kadod and Bals&r in the Surat 
district, and Bilimora in the Navsari division. The state forests are 
nearer the plain country to the west than are the Dangs, yet the 
prices realised fall considerably short of those obtained in the 
Dangs, and this will continue to be the case until the forests are 
again well stocked with fine timber. The state forests, unlike the 
D&ngs, contain only inferior timber, and trees are far apart, while 
the Dangs are well stocked with fine timber. 

The Tiger, vdgh, Pelis tigris, the Stag, sdbar, Rusa aristotelis, the 
Hog, dukkar, Sus indicus, the Spotted Deer, chital, Axis maculatus, 
the Barking Deer, bhehar , Oervulus aureus, the Indian Black Bear, 
rinchh or ashval , Ursus labiatus, the Common Hare, sasala , Lepus 
ruficaudatus, the Jackal, sidl, Cards aureus, the Wolf, landga, 
Canis pallipes, the Ape, vanar, Presbytis entellus, the Peacock, mor, 
Pavo cristatus, and the Owl, ghuvad , Strix javanica, are found 
throughout the Navsari forests. 

The Teak, sag, Tectona grandis, often attains to considerable 
height and size in the state forests of Navsdri, having clear stems 
of from sixty to seventy feet to the first branch with a girth of 
from eight *to -ten feet. Such trees were formerly not uncommon, 
though they have now become more rare. The teak of the 
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state forests, like that in the Dangs and the Konkan, is slow 
growing compared with MalaMr or Burmah teak, and weighs more, 
the cubic foot averaging fifty-five pounds against forty-five pounds 
for the Malabar teak and forty- three for the Burmah teak. As the 
carpenter's best tools are soon blunted in working slow grown teak, 
the softer and quicker growing kinds are preferred. The uses of the 
teak are too well known to require mention here. Blackwood, 
sisam } Dalbergia sissoo, which has the fine qualities of strength 
and elasticity, is used for many purposes by the house-builder, 
cabinet maker and wheelwright. Cattle are often fed on its 
twigs and leaves. It attains a large size. A cubic foot of seasoned 
heartwood weighs between forty-five and fifty pounds. 

The tanach , Dalbergia oojeinensis, is a middle-sized tree with 
close-grained heartwood, which is strong, tough and durable, and 
tabes a beautiful polish. It is used for house building, field 
tools, carts and furniture. An astringent red gum exudes from cuts 
in the bark. The bark when pounded is used to intoxicate fish. Its 
twigs are often lopped off for cattle fodder. A cubic foot weighs 
from fifty-seven to sixty pounds. The kher 3 Acacia catechu, is a 
moderate-sized tree producing excellent timber ,* the heartwood is 
even more durable than teak, is not attacked by white ants, seasons 
well, and takes a fine polish. It is used in house building for posts, 
beams and wall plates, also for rice pestles, sugarcane and oilseed 
crashers, cotton rollers, and ploughs. A cubic foot of seasoned 
wood weighs about seventy pounds. The hher yields very good 
charcoal. The Kathodids who draw the hath, or catechu, test 
whether the tree will pay to cut by making a small notch in its 
heartwood. Trees between twenty-five to thirty years old are best 
suited for the manufacture, and are said to yield more or less hath 
according to the number of thin white lines in the heartwood. 
The men, after removing all the sapwood and a little of the 
heartwood, cut it into thin chips about a square inch in size. These 
chips are boiled in small earthen pots with water. When sufficiently 
charged with hath the water is poured into two pots and allowed to 
go on boiling. The infusion in the two pots is poured into a wooden 
trough, one yard long and eighteen inches broad, and a woman 
strains it through a piece of blanket about a foot square. Sitting 
on the ground she dips the blanket into the infusion, stirs it about, 
and holding it as high as she can, wrings it into the trough. This 
process goes on for about two hours, after which the trough is covered 
with a lid of split bamboos and the sediment is allowed to subside. 
The water is then poured off and the hath cut into small cakes and 
left to dry. On account of the destruction it causes to trees hath 
manufacture has been stopped in the Navsari forests. The haladvan, 
Adina cordifolia, is a large tree that yields valuable timber fairly 
durable, and not attacked by white ants or other insects. It seasons 
well, works easily, takes a fine polish, and is much used in making 
furniture and field tools. Canoes are made out of its scraped-out 
trank. A cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs on an average forty- 
two pounds. The 5m, Pterocarpus marsupium, grows to a considerable 
mm. The wood- is durable* seasons well, and takes a fine polish. 
The heartwood is full of gum-resin and stains yellow when damp. 
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In house-building it is used for doors, window-frames and beams, 
and it is highly valued for carts, cotton gins, and field tools. The 
weight of a cubic foot of seasoned wood averages between fifty-one 
and fifty-six pounds. A red gum-resin, kind, flows copiously from 
wounds in the bark. 

The am , Terminalia toinentosa, is a large tree attaining a 
height of eighty to a hundred feet and a girth of from eight to ten 
feet. It coppices fairly and stands long-continued pollarding. Its 
wood, though it does not season readily and is apt to warp and 
crack, is largely used in house building and yields good charcoal. 

Its bark is useful in tanning, the tasar silk-worm feeds on the leaves, * 
and lac is sometimes found on its branches. The average weight of 
a cubic foot of seasoned am is sixty pounds. The shiv an , G-melina 
arborea, grows to a large size, has wood which is whitish or pale 
yellow, strong and close-grained but not heavy, weighing about thirty 
or forty pounds the cubic foot. Ifc does not crack, warp or shrink 
in seasoning, is easily worked, takes paint and varnish readily, and 
is highly esteemed for planking, furniture, carriages, boat-decks, and 
ornamental work. The MU, Acacia modesta, is a thorny moderate- 
sized tree, twenty-five to thirty feet high, with much coarse-grained 
sapwood and heartwood nearly black, close-grained, compact and 
heavy. A cubic foot of seasoned wood weighs from fifty-three to 
fifty-six pounds. It is strong and durable, and is used for building. 

The kalam , Stephygene parvifolia, is a large tree, the wood of which is | 
durable if not exposed to wet. It works easily, polishes well, and i 
is used for building, furniture and field tools. The weight of a 
cubic foot of seasoned kalam varies from thirty-five to forty-seven 
pounds. 

The tdmrug , Diospyros melanoxylon, is a middle-sized tree, 
growing about fifty feet high with a girth of six feet. The wood 
is used for building and is fairly durable. Blocks of ebony are 
found in the centre of old trees from twelve to eighteen inches 
in diameter, and on an average weighing from seventy-five to eighty 
pounds the cubic foot. The fruit is eatable. The ndna or bondora , 
Lagerstrcemia lanceolata, is a large light-wooded tree, weighing 
from thirty-six to forty-six pounds the cubic foot. It is used for 
building, but is apt to be eaten by insects. The beheda , Terminalia 
bellerica, is a common and large growing forest tree. The wood is 
soft and sappy, and is easily destroyed by insects. Its fruit is one 
of the myrobalans of commerce. The dhdman , Grewia tilissfolia, is 
not rare. Its tough and elastic wood is used for carriage shafts. 

The dhdvda , Conocarpus latifolia, one of the commonest trees, has 
tough wood much valued for cart axles, and it makes good fuel. The 
mahuda , Bassia latifolia, is a large tree. Its wood seasons well, is 
strong, tough and durable, but it is not cut down for timber. Its most 
important product is its powerfully scented flower from which, after 
having been boiled and allowed to decay, a spirit is distilled. Its 
seed yields a white oil good for burning and skin diseases. This 
tree is by no means confined to the forests, but is found all over the 
Baroda and Kadi divisions. Its wide and round leaves are used as 
plates, patrdlm or patrdvals. The charoli, Buchanania latifolia, is an 
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uncommon tree, yields wood that seasons well, is easily worked, and 
if kept dry is fairly durable. It is also used by the joiner, but it is 
rarely cut as its fruit is of much value. The forest tribes gather the 
seed and take out the kernel which they exchange for grain, salt 
and cloth. This kernel is an important article of trade, being 
largely used in native sweetmeats. Oil is also extracted from it. 
The lava, Cassia fistula, is an ornamental tree covered in the hot 
months with bunches of beautiful yellow flowers. It has long pods, 
the seeds in which are surrounded by a pulp which is used as an 
aperient both by native medical practitioners and European doctors. 
The apta, Bauhinia racemosa, is a common tree which does not grow 
to a very large size, nor is its wood used for building. It is 
worshipped by the Hindus on the Dasera feast in October, and its 
leaves are collected and distributed among friends, acquaintances 
and relations. The leaves are also used for cigarettes. The avia , 
Phyllanthus emblica, has a wood which, though not used for building, 
is employed in the construction of wells as it is durable under water; 
the bark is used for tanning. Chips of the wood and small branches 
thrown into impure or muddy water clear it. The fruit is used as a 
medicine, and is pickled and eaten. The Ml, iEgle marmelos, is a 
middle-sized tree sometimes large and ornamental. It is said to 
produce a fine and hard wood, but it is never cut as it is held sacred 
to Shiv. The pulp in its fruit has astringent properties. The vad, 
Ficus indica, is a wild forest tree, but it is held sacred and by the 
higher classes of Hindus is rarely cut or turned to any use save for 
shelter, shade, and the manufacture of the long umbrella poles used 
in ceremonies. It grows readily from cuttings even in light soil 
The vad like other figs grows also from seed. Hundreds of palmyra 
palms are encircled by vads grown from seeds left by birds in 
the stems of the palm leaves, from which descend the vad roots 
destined to enclose and at last strangle the parent palm. Its wood 
is of no value except as fuel, but the leaves are much used as plates, 
patrdvals or pafmlds , and are given to elephants as fodder. The 
pipal , Ficus religiosa, is common in the forests, but is of no use 
except for the lac that is produced on it. It is believed to be 
inhabited by the sacred triad, Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv ; it is used 
at the thread investiture and at the laying of the foundation of a 
building ; vows are made to it and it is worshipped ; male offspring 
is entreated for under its shade, pious women moving round its 
trunk one hundred and eight times. So sacred is it that none will 
destroy it even when it grows in the crevices of walls and buildings, 
pulling down the strongest masonry. Of its wood the spoons 
are made with which to pour clarified butter on the sacred fire. Its 
stem gives out a resinous gum which is used as sealing wax, and is 
also employed by artificers to fill up the cavities of hollow ornaments. 
The al, Morinda citrifolia, grows into a tree if allowed, but its wood 
is of no value. It is grown for the madder dye which its roots and 
bark yield. The arjun sddada, Terminalia arjuna, is a large tree 
generally found on the banks of rivers and streams. Its wood is 
used for carts and field tools. The dmli, Tamerindus indica, is a 
large slow growing tree whose heartwood is extremely hard and 
difficult to work. It makes the best crushers for extracting oil and 
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sugarcane juice, and is useful in several otter ways. Tamarind 
trees near village sites are supposed to breed fever. Tke Mango, 
dmba, Maugifera indica, is chiefly valued for its fruit and is seldom 
cut. Tke wood is used for door and window frames. Oanoes and 
boats are also made of it. The dmba is not so muck a forest tree 
as a tree of tke cultivated plain. It is found all over tke Baroda and 
Kadi divisions in tke fields, in tke village, and on tke boundaries of 
fields and villages. Tke fruit of it is an important article of food 
and is sold in large quantities, but suck is the consumption within 
tke state tkat little is exported. Tke mangoes of tke Sinor sub* 
division are muck prized. Sometimes tke fruit is as large as a 
cocoanut and weigks a pound and a kalf. Tke young leaves of tke 
tree are held to have been one of tke five arrows of tke god Cupid, 
Madam , and are offered in worskip in tke name of Skiv, especially 
during tke month of Mdgh (February). The umbar , Ficus 
glomerata, a common tree, bears bunches of flowerless figs on its 
stem and boughs. Its wood is of no use. It is a common belief 
tkat near every umbar there runs a hidden stream. It is also 
worshipped, Tke Palmyra Palm, tad, Borassus flabelliformis, 
thrives best in forests near tke coast. It is a paying tree as its 
juice makes tke favourite drink, tddi. Tke Wild Date Palm, hhajuri, 
Phoenix sylvestris, grows both wild and under cultivation. Tke 
wood is of little use, but mats, baskets and brooms are made of its 
leaves. Its chief product is the sugary juice which is drawn from 
it in tke cold season. The sondar or samdi , Prosopis spicigera, is a 
moderate sized thorny tree easily raised from seed. Its wood is not 
used for building, hut is a good fuel for steamers and locomotives, its 
heating power being nearly equal to tkat of tke bdvaL Tke tree 
is worshipped by Hindus at tke JDasera (October) festival. 

Tk ekoshimb, Schleichera trijuga, is a large tree whose wood seasons 
well, takes polish, and is very durable. Oil, rice and sugarcane 
crushers, pestles, mortars, rollers, screws, and tke teeth of harrows 
are made of it. It is used in building and cart-making, and also 
for ploughs. Tke Bamboo, vds, Bambusa vulgaris, is of five kinds, 
tke kulak or kati vds, tke chiva or chimadia vds , tke bundia or 
vdsdi , bankati, and pakhri. Tke first grows only in a few villages 
bordering on tke D4ngs, tke rest throughout the forests except in 
V&kal. The young shoots, as they burst from tke ground, are eaten 
as vegetables and are also pickled. They seed in hot and dry 
seasons, and the seed is eaten in years of scarcity. Bamboo fibre 
produces paper. The kati vds is used in house building for posts, 
rafters and flooring. They are also nsed for bridges, aqueducts, 
water pipes, ravai or churning staffs, masts, and spars of small vessels. 
Ghimadia vds grow thirty to fifty feet high and six to seven inches 
in girth, and are muck used for household furniture, baskets, mats, 
boxes, and hand fans. They serve for the making of walls and 
temporary sheds, and in temporary houses for rafters. Tke vdsdi 
grows fifteen feet high and four inches in girth. Walls, 
scaffoldings and walking sticks are made of it, Tke bankati 
grows about twelve feet high and three inches in girth, and is used 
in walls and to make whip-handles. Like the pakhri , another inferior' 
sort of bamboo, it forms good material for hedges. 
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The tasar silk-worm is found in the forests feeding on the leaves of 
the sddada, bordi, karamda, pimpri, pair, nandruk, dhdvda, chilhar, 
and baval. About the end of May or the beginning of June a moth 
issues from the cocoons, and lays eggs on the leaves somewhat like 
small flat millet grains. After a few days a small dark worm comes 
out which feeds upon the leaves, and growing very quickly becomes 
first yellow with black rings and spots, and afterwards green with 
beautiful, small blue, gold and reddish spots, and it sometimes has 
three or four spots like silver on its sides. It continues to grow 
till it is as big as a mam's finger, and then pulling two or three 
leaves together it makes its cocoon or house for itself, which is all 
of strong separate threads. There are two crops of these cocoons 
in the year. The moths come out first in May, June and July, 
then the caterpillars live for fifty days and make their cocoons ; 
from these the moths come out in August, September and October, 
and the caterpillar’s young ones make cocoons again in October, 
November and December, and then as the cold weather and after 
that the hot weather come on, the insects inside remain asleep till 
the rains come again, when the leaves are fresh and afford good food 
for their young ones . 1 

Gum or resin is gathered from the gugal Balsam odendrom, 
mukal salai Boswellia thurifera, dikdmali Gardenia lucida, Libia or 
bia Pterocarpus marsupium, tanach or tevas Dalbergia oojeinensis, 
palas or klxdkar Butea frondosa, dmba Man gif era indica, kher Acacia 
catechu, kali Acacia modesta, baval Acacia arabica, kothi Feronia 
elephantum, koshimb , Schleichera trijuga, ain Terrainalia tomentosa, 
tohan Soymida febrifuga, kdkad Garnga pinnata, samar or sovar 
Desmodiam tilisefolium, kada Stereulia urens, dmla or dvla 
Phyllanthus emblica, and lirnbda Melia azadiraehta. It generally 
flows from wounds and cracks in the bark, and in some cases a few 
incisions are required. 

Lac is gathered on the ain Terminalia tomentosa, palas or 
khakar Butea frondosa, vad Ficus indica, pipal Ficus religiosa, 
bordi Zizyphus jujuba, chillar Csesalpinia sepiaria, dmba Mangifera 
indica, koshimb Schleichera trijuga. Kher sal is a natural Mth s or 
catechu, sometimes found in the centre of kher trees, Acacia catechu. 

Some of the chief trees in the unreserved portion of the Navsdri 
division are the tanach Dalbergia oojeinensis, the kher Acacia 
catechu, the haladvdn, the mahuda , the sddada , the khakhar, the bdval 
Acacia arabica, the date tree Phoenix sylvestris, the pipal Ficus 
religiosa, the limb da Melia azadirachta, the samdi Prosopis 
spicigera, the karanj Pongamia glabra, the tamarind, the paras, 
the pipadi, the betelnut tree, and the almond tree. 

The chief fruits of the division are the mango keri, the 
plantain kela, the pomegranate dddam , the pummelo papanas , the 
guava jamrukh or peru, the pineapple ananas, the sweet lime mitha 
limbu, the bitter lime khdia limbu , the rdmfal Anona reticulata, 
the sitdphal or custard-apple Anona squamosa, the coeoanut ndliar , 
papm f rdyan, jujuba bor, jdmlu Syzyginnxn jambolanum, the 
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grape* the fig Ficus earica* and the melon tarbuch. Some of the 
chief flowers are the rose cjulab Rosa centifolia* the mogro, the 
double or bat mogro Jasminum sambac* the tube-rose gulchhadi 
Pohanthes tubarosa, the champa, Michelia champaca* the jui, the 
bakid, the gold mohur, the camomile flower, the shevti, the saheli * 
the jasvant , the nimoli, the agathio, and the haver . The cabbages* 
turnip* carrot* beet* brinjal* suran, sweet-potato* cauliflower* gourd* 
pumpkin* tomato* oery, turia, hantola * hdrela * radish* guvdrfali * 
and cucumber are raised in the state gardens and other gardens of 
Navsari. 

The area under forests in the Baroda Division is very small, 
probably not more than fifty square miles. Almost the whole of 
Amroli and Tilakv^da is a forest containing much teak. The 
north* east and south of Sankheda were formerly forest, of which 
traces remain in teak and other coppice. There are also some 
patches of forest in the Jarod sub-division on the Halol side. The 
forests in the Baroda division are neither so valuable nor so 
extensive as those in the Navsari division. Except in Tilakv^da, 
Sankheda and a part of the Jarod sub-division* there are not* it is 
believed, forest tracts in any of the sub-divisions of the Baroda 
division deserving notice. 

There are however many fine trees. The chief fruit-bearing 
trees are the dmba Mangifera indica* the rdyan Mimusops indica* 
the mahuda Bassia latifolia* the custard-apple sitdphal * the wood- 
apple hothi Eeronia elephantum, the borcli Zizyphus jujuba, the 
gundi Cordia rothii* the jackfruit tree plianas * the ubmar Ficus 
glomerata, the jdmbda Syzyginum jambolanum* the gudgundo or 
bhohar Cordia myxa* the tamarind dmli, and the guava jamruhhi 
Psidium pomiferum. Other common trees are the limbda Melia 
azadirachta* the pipal Ficus religiosa* the bdval Acacia arabica, 
the samdi Prosopis spicigera* the ashok Saraca indica* the Jcanji 
Rhamnus virgatus, the sandal tree chan dan Santalum album* the 
palmyra palm or tad Borassus flabelliformis* the hadamb 
Anthocephalus kadamba* the pdrijdtah Hyetanthes arbortristis* 
and tbe agathio Agati grandifiora. 

The fruit of the rdyan is very largely consumed. It is small and 
tapering* and when ripe is of a yellow colour containing a gummy 
substance. The poor eat it in the hot weather mixed with whey* and 
find in it an astringent which is too powerful for those unused to it. 
The seed of the berry is black and is crushed for its white oil* which 
is often used to adulterate butter. The wood is too knotty to be 
used as timber* but it is so hard and heavy that it will not float. 

Perhaps the most remarkable tree in the cultivated plain is the 
tamarind ; so beautiful and shady is it* so commonly found over- 
shadowing the village or hamlet. Common as it is the natives all join 
in considering that its influence is most unwholesome* especially 
during the rainy months. The tamarind fruit is eaten raw as well 
as cooked* and when preserved is the most common condiment 
in use. Its wood is used as charcoal* and* owing to its great 
hardness* it is employed in the making of sugarcane crushers. It 
is also used in manufacturing mortar. In beauty there are three 
great rival trees* the tamarind* the vad or banian, and the dmba 
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or mango tree ; and to these the country owes Its chief adornment* 
The dmla , like the dmU 9 Is a tree with a very hard wood used 
for fuel. It has a small round fruit; bitter in taste, used as pickle 
and for medicinal purposes. The natives like to eat their food 
under its shade especially in Kdrtik (November) . The samdi bears 
along thin fruit eaten as a vegetable. The leaves are offered to 
Ganpati, and the twigs are used for sacrificial purposes. The 
wood resists the action of water and is used to make the frame- 
work of wells. The varkhada is a small tree growing in hedgerows. 
Its fruit is held to be an antidote to gout. The bdval , Acacia arabica, 
a short thorny tree, makes a good hedge, affords food to goats and 
camels and turns into a good charcoal. Its bark when boiled 
yields a useful yellow dye, and has medicinal properties. Its gum 
produces lac. The gundi , Gordin rothii, has a small fruit which is 
eaten by the poor and is pickled, as is the gum which exudes 
from it. The nrnbar , like the piped and samdi is much worshipped 
by Hindu women, and it is held to overshade hidden springs of 
water. It is held sacred to the three-headed god Dattatrya who 
is said to be always present near its roots, and of its small twigs 
votive offerings, samidhas , are made. The ashok is a fine large tree 
giving a grateful shade. Its beautiful flowers grow in small round 
clusters and are used in adorning the marriage booth, mandap. 
RAvan, it is said, placed in its wood the faithful spouse of Ram. 
The erand , Ricinus communis, produces an antidote to scorpion 
bites; and the karanj , Pongamia glabra, is useful for fuel and 
manure. • ' 

There were formerly forests in the Amkeli Division but there are 
now none worth speaking of. , 

There are no forests in the northern division, though some 
revenue is derived by the state from the trees. In 1879-80, 
Rs, 18,098 were collected from this source, chiefly in the sub- 
divisions of Mesana, Dehgam, Visa agar, Vijapur, Rattan, and 
Sidhpur. As the light soil here usurps the place taken further south 
by the black and mixed soils, the trees become very fine, till the line 
where thelight soil degenerates into sand. The mango, dmbo, Hangifera 
indica, flourishes both in light and black soil, and grows to a height of 
about seventy-five feet. It takes from three to five years to bear its 
fruit. Its flowers are supposed to improve the tone and pitch of the 
voice* The tamarind, dmli 9 Tamarinclus indica, grows spontaneously 
and often reaches a height of seventy-five feet. The limbdo , llelia 
azadirachta, reaches a height of fifty feet. The atmosphere in its 
neighbourhood is held to be salubrious. Its timber is used when the 
costlier teak cannot be employed. If a patient in process of being 
cured from the effects of a snake-bite can taste the bitterness of its 
leaves, it is held that he will recover. The lili, AEgle marmelos, 
is the Shri-vraksh of Mahadev. The bastard teak, khdkharo , Butea 
frondosa, grows to a height of about fifteen feet and seldom lives 
more than ten years. Its flowers, kesuda, give a fine yellow dye 
* when boiled in water. The sandalwood, chandan, Santalum album, 
; grows in the Vij&pur sub-division to a height of from thirty to 
, sixty feet. , The seed is set during the south-west monsoon* Its 
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fragrant wood is used by Brahmans and otters for the forebead 
mark. In orchards only are found the lime-tree, limbodi , Citrus 
bergamia, and the plantain, kel, Musa sapicntis. Of the 
dkda , Calotropes gigantea-, the flowers are used in the worship 
of Mahadev and Hanuman ; the leaves are used medicinally, the 
bark in tanning and the wood as fuel. The rnahuda , Bassia ! 
latifolia, a large and handsome tree growing best in sandy soil, 
yields good building timber. The leaves are made into leaf- : 
plates used in feasting Brahmans. Its flower petals falling during 
the night are gathered and used as food, and in making liquor j 

as well as a substitute for molasses. The fruit, called dol, yields 
an oil which is used in the place of ghi by the poorer classes * 

and is employed to adulterate butter. The bor , Zizyphus jujuba, 
grows spontaneously. The rdyan , Mimusops indica, thrives best 
in sandy soil. It grows to about 120 feet but very slowly, taking, ; 

it is said, about 100 years to bear fruit. The wood which is 
very hard is much used for building purposes and for field tools. 

The fruit is small and sweet to the taste, and is eaten mixed 
with whey. The dried stoneless fruit is also eaten by the 
Hindus on fast days, when cooked food is forbidden. The 
stone, when crushed, yields a white oil which is used for burning 
by the poorer classes in lieu of the more costly oils, and it is 
sometimes employed to adulterate butter. The vad gunda , Cordia 
myxa, is a tree about forty feet high, yields fuel and a fruit 
which is used as a tonic. The jambudo, Syzigium jambolanum, is a r i 
slow-grower bearing its small purple acid fruit when fifteen or 
twenty years old. The wood is used for building. The adusa, 
Ailanthus excelsa, grows from thirty to sixty feet high. The wood 
is used in making drums and sword sheaths. The leaves and bark 
are used as medicine. The saragva, Moringa pterigosperma, grows 
to about sixty feet high and is of two kinds, one of which yields 
an edible and the other an inedible fruit. The khijado or shumi , 
Prosopis pallida, growing to a height of from thirty to sixty feet, 
yields wood that is used as fuel. It is held sacred by the Hindus 
and is worshipped by them at the Dasem (October) festival. 

The kdlo saras , Albizzia lebbek, grows from thirty to sixty feet 
high and yields wood useful as fuel. The borsali , Mimusops elengi, 
growing to a height of about fifty feet, is a handsome tree with 4 
sweet smelling flowers and edible fruit, gives good shade and has v 
timber fit for building. The her do is a thorny plant, yields an 
edible fruit and charcoal which is much used by gold and iron smiths. 

The kanji, from thirty to sixty feet high, has fruit that yields a 
medicinal oil and timber used for building and as fuel. The rohodo 
grows from thirty to sixty feet high and yields good building timber. 

The nagoda , Yitex negundo, is a small tree, the leaves of which 
are much used as medicine by native physicians. The aval is a ’V 
small annual plant whose stems and branches serve as tooth brushes, 1 
and whose bark is useful in tanning. The woodapple, koihi, J 

Feronia elephantum, a tall quick-growing tree, yields an edible . 

apple after six or seven years. The wood is of no use. The. I 

ashop&lo, Polyalthea longifolia, is a garden tree whose leaves IS 

strung into wreaths adorn Hindu doors on festive occasions. The J 
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wood is not used. The makaroda generally grows in. waste land. 

Its wood is used as fuel and its bitter fruit as medicine. The umbar, 

Kens glomerate, yields an edible fig' and is held sacred by the 
Hindus. The vagocla yields wood useful' as fuel. The varkhadii 
is of two kinds : one bears sweet fruit eaten by men, the other 
bitter fruit eaten by cattle. The wood of both kinds is used as fuel. 

The vad, Ficus indiea, the piped, Ficus religiosa, which often grow 
to a height of a hundred feet, and the bdval, Acacia arabica, are also 
common. 

The Domestic Animals are elephants, oxen, cows, buffaloes, horses. Domestic Animals, 
sheep, goats, asses, and, especially in. the northern districts where Central 
the soil is sandy, camels. These last are for ' the most part not Division* 
indigenous but are imported from Kathiawar and M&rwar. The 
elephants also are not indigenous. There are' about eighty in the 
Baroda division and nearly nil belong to the state. They are not 
used except for show in the great public processions and arena sports. 

If the cost of an elephant is only about Rs. 4000, its food and 
attendants necessitate an expenditure of over Rs, 8000 a year. 

Elephants are fed on wheat-cakes, grass, and the leaves of the tamarind 
and other acid trees. For this reason most of them are ordinarily 
kept in villages near the grass country, such as Sankheda and Dumad^ 

The horses and ponies of the country belonging to the well-to-do 
landowners are not well bred, and may be bought for Rs. 40. 

Horses are generally used for riding, seldom for driving and never for 
ploughing, but frequently they are employed as pack-horses. Horses 
of mixed breed are common, and there is some importation from 
Kathi&war and even from Arabia for the State Cavalry and the 
Giikwdr stables. 

Of oxen there is the large kind used in ploughing and for 
driving, and the small hardy kind of quick steppers used only 
for driving. 1 Both kinds are reared in the country, but the small 
breed has the more particular renown. The ordinary food of 
oxen is hay and millet -stalks, but when hard worked they are allowed 
a daily feed of bruised sesamum or gram. All agricultural work is 
performed by oxen, never by buffaloes or horses. A pair of 
indigenous oxen will fetch price in the market varying from 
Rs. 40 to Rs, 250. A pair of driving bullocks from Petlad will 
fetch over Rs. 500, A well-to-do cultivator generally keeps two 
cows and two she-buffaloes. Large herds of these animals are kept 
by professional herdsmen or Rabaris, who sell their produce in the 
shape of clarified butter or ghi. The male offspring of the buffalo 
is generally kept from its mother's milk and allowed to die of 
starvation. The milch kine reared in this district are, as a rule, lean, 
stunted and poorly fed, A cow costs from Rs. 10 to Rs. 40 and gives 
from 2 to 8 shers of milk : a she-buffalo costs from Rs. 15 to Rs. 60 


* Further fa given on cattle in the Agriculture chapter. 
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is also dried in cakes and used as fuel, and it is also made use of 
to cleanse the floors and walls of dwellings. The flesh of the animal 
is consumed by Dkeds, while the hide is converted into country 
shoes. 

Asses are very largely employed, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Baroda, by potters and rice-husk sellers to carry burdens. These 
most useful animals can be purchased for Rs. 20, if of the best 
quality, and require no food but what they can themselves pick up 
on the roadside or fallow field. Goats and sheep are kept in large 
flocks by the Rabaris, who make of the wool a coarse cloth which is 
sometimes exported to Bombay. Their flesh is eaten by most classes, 
and their hides are either converted into the best kind of shoe- 
leather or exported to Bombay. Of all the domestic animals in the 
state the most useless and vicious is the dog. The city of Raroda 
suffers much from its plethora of dogs, the result of the mistaken 
piety of the Gujarati Ydnias. 

The chief domestic animals of the Navsari district are oxen, 
cows, buffaloes, horses, sheep, goats, and asses. The oxen are of two 
kinds, the indigenous or talabda , and the large powerful oxen, or 
hedia , imported by travelling herdsmen from the northern district 
of Kadi and from other parts of northern Gujarat. A beast of the 
former class costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50, of the latter from Rs. 50 
to Rs. 90* The former lives about fifteen years, the latter not more 
than twelve. The cows and buffaloes are produced in the district 
itself ; the former cost from Rs. 10 to Rs. SO, the latter from Rs. 30 
to Rs. 50. Except poor Kolis and Dublas, most cultivators have 
their own oxen and buffaloes. It is the custom of most village 
communities to keep a bull and a buffalo in the village at the 
common expense for breeding purposes. Sheep are for the most 
part purchased from the travelling herdsmen of northern Gujarat 
and cost from Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 each. Hens are reared by Parsis and 
Musalm&ns for sale and consumption, and by the lower orders of 
Hindus, Rajputs, Kolis, Bhils, Chodhras, Machhis, Pdrdhis, Dhobis, 
Dublas and Dheds for sale. 

The number of milch cattle in the Kadi division is larger than in 
any other part of Gujarat, and the breed is held to be very superior. 
He-buffaloes are not used as draught cattle, and for the most part 
are allowed to die of want of milk soon after birth. The horses of 
the district are very poor beasts ; the Pag a horses and those 
employed by the mounted police and a few more are of a better stamp 
and are imported from Kdthiawar* Camels were in very general use 
till quite lately and they are still numerous, but the opening of the 
Rajputana railway must tend in time to reduce their numbers* 
Domestic fowls are kept by Musalm&ns, and when they can afford 
them by Vaghris, Bhils and Kolis. 

The Tiger, vdgh , Felis tigris; the Panther, dipdo, Felis pardus j 
the Bear, rinchh , Ursus labiatus ; the Boar, diikkar , Sus indicus ; the 
Wolf, varu or tandga, Oanis pallipes; and the Hyaena, tarns , Hysena 
striata, areofthe bigger sort. The Jackal, sidl, Canis aureus; the Fox, 
lokdi , V ulpes bengalensis ; and the Hare, sasla, Lepus ruficaudatus, 
are commonly met with throughout the country. In or near the MaW 
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and other rivers is the otter, pdnini bil&cli , Lntra vulgaris* In the 
great trees the monkeys and flying foxes, Pteropus medius, swarm in 
great numbers* The monkeys everywhere vex the cultivator, robbing 
him of Ms , tur, gram and pulses, but in some villages, such as 
Karn&li and others in Sankheda and Tilakvdda, this holy thief is 
worshipped and enjoys great immunity. 

His Highness Khanderav, who was very fond of sport, carefully 
cherished two boar preserves, one near the Jamb va river some six 
miles from the capital, another at Dabka on the banks of the 
Mahi, eighteen miles from Baroda. The latter place still affords 
recreation to the sportsman ; the former is no longer of any account. 
It is, however, still the custom of the Maharaja to go out with great 
pomp once a year to I tola. Twenty elephants, preceded by a cloud 
of riders and flanked by two long lines of beaters, move majestically 
across the level cotton fields. A doe antelope or a timid hare 
occasionally tests the skill of the horsemen ; but the bag gives but a 
small return for the exertions of several hundred people, as it does not 
exceed a half a dozen birds struck by hawks and three or four hares 
which have been speared or knocked on the head with sticks. 
Fire-arms are reckoned too dangerous to be employed during this 
holiday outing. In the open country between Makarpura and Itola, 
from six to eight miles distant from Baroda, there are villages in or 
near which pig are to be found, which may be considered to be neither 
wild nor tame. The truth is that at one time the city was infested 
by great herds of pig who were its sole scavengers, and His Highness 
Xhanderav, when he rid the place of them, did not condemn the 
animals to death but to this exile. At Makarpura there are 
the still fine remains of a once magnificent preserve of Indian 
Antelope, Antilope bezoartica, which it is the custom of the 
Gaikwars to hunt -with the ehitdh , Felis jubata, The latter 
animal is not indigenous to the country, but is obtained from the 
Niz&m's country in the Deccan. Three years ago the Makarpura 
plain was much vexed by the presence of some wolves, who 
acquired a taste for human flesh during the famine times when 
strangers strove to reach Baroda from distant parts. They carried 
off several children, some of whom were fairly advanced in age. 

The sdbar. Paisa aristotelis, is still found and so are the Blue Bull, 
nilgai , Portax pictus, and the Spotted Deer, chital , Axis maculatus. 
The Indian Gazelle, chinkara, Gazella bennetii, and the Four-horned 
Deer, bekari, Tetraceros quadricornis, are also found, ^ The most 
common deer is the antelope or kaliar. Antilope bezoartica. 

The spurwinged goose or nulrfa , the common grey goose, the 
barred-headed and the blackbacked goose come in the . cold weather, 
as do the wild duck, the gad wall, the shoveller, pintail, pinkheaded 
duck, widgeon, common cotton and garganey teal, the tufted duck 
or golden eye, the redcrested and redheaded pochard, the mallard 
and the whistling teal, and ruddy shieldrake or Brahmani duck. 
The spotted-billed or grey duck is found all the year round. 

The pea-fowl is found in every village, and in some places it is 
■wild. The large sand grouse is a rarer bird by far than the 
common sand grouse. The red spur-fowl and the grey Jungle- 
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fowl are seen in the Navs&ri forests. The grey and painted partridge 
are to be met with everywhere. The grey quail is a migratory 
bird., very plentiful in the neighbourhood of Baroda from November 
till February, the rain or blackbreasted quail remains all the year 
round and is very common, the jungle bush quail is also found, and 
much rarer the rock bush quail. The Indian bustard and the 
lesser florican, full, jack and painted snipe are all common, as are 
the Indian courier plover and the migratory golden and grey 
plovers. The Kentish and the Indian ringed plover, the bastard 
florican, and the red wattled and yellow wattled lapwing are also 
frequent. 

The most striking bird in Gujarat is the saras or Grus antigone, 
but the common crane and pretty demoiselle crane also migrate into 
the country in the cold weather. Hawking has for a long time 
been a favourite amusement with the princes and nobles of Baroda. 
And for their amusement the Gaikwars have for many years bred 
pigeons and kept fighting cocks, fighting partridges, fighting quail 
and fighting nightingales. 

Fish are not generally eaten in Gujar&t, for they have a particular 
sanctity. Nevertheless the M&ehhi, the Koli, the Mnsalm&n and 
the DMnka will catch fish, and the Musalmdn, the Yaghri, the 
Koli, the Bhil, the Dh&nka the Gola, the Hajam, the Bab^ri, 
the Dhed and the Chamar will eat them. They are found in great 
abundance in the Mahi, in the Narbada, and in other rivers and large 
reservoirs such as the tank of M&val and Fani. To kill or catch 
the fish not only are baited hooks, arrows and spears used by 
daylight and torch-light, but two sorts of nets, one nine feet long 
the other smaller and of a circular shape. In small ponds too they 
are caught in baskets of -which the two mouths are open; these 
baskets are passed rapidly through the water and the fish entering 
by the larger mouth is caught at the other end. The professional 
fishermen on the IJnehh are termed Bhois, on the Narbada they are 
called M&chhis, The chief edible fish in an inland river like the 
one first mentioned are four : the bilji, a dark coloured fish about 
two feet long and weighing a couple of shers ; the hudani , a fiat 
broad fish white in colour^ about 1| feet long and weighing a couple 
of shers ; the dhebra and the gudada which are much smaller. In 
the Narbada between Chandod and Sinor are six kinds of fish : the 
shingdli , a dark fish often three feet long and weighing ten shers ; the 
padhau , which is as big and heavy though in shape flatter ; the 
bashir which is also a very large fish ; the palva , the dodo and the 
gagro , of w T hieh the dodo alone equals the shingdli in size. 

Inland in the Navsari division fishing is carried on in the Purna, 
Mindhola and Ambika rivers, especially during the rainy and cold 
seasons. The chief fish are the boi or mullet, rdmas } jinglo or 
prawn, gari , hut, dhangri, chasM, iarmoria, godra, palavdi, moria , 
bhdluy bhanji , levta, ling or mudar , hadvan,jipti , and bumbla. The 
nets used are termed chhogio, ophar , punday and golva, the first 
three being hand nets and the last a stake net, chiefly used by the 
fisherman of V&asi, Borsi, and other villages on the sea coast. The 
chhogio is a conical net thrown by one man with a single rope and 
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is employed to catch small fish only. The f unday is often seventeen 
feet long and nineteen broad. As many of these nets are joined 
together as will span the river, which is then dragged for as 
great a distance as appears necessary. The opliar is thirty feet long 
by nine feet broad, and is let down the stream after having had its 
ends fastened to wooden pegs buried in the river bed ; it is chiefly 
employed to catch the tiny bhanjL 

The making of a net is an occupation which will take the fisherman 
and Ms family a twelvemonth. The fishermen are Machhis, Kolia 
and Dtiblas, but the Machhis are of two classes, the Dhimar who 
actually catch the fish and the Eada Machhis who undertake the 
sale of them in the market. Dublas and Kolis merely fish for their 
own consumption. The state derives no income from fisheries, but 
it lays a small tax of two annas a trip on every boat that goes out to 
sea lor the purpose of fishing. 

The river fish in the northern or Kadi district need not he 
mentioned ; in the tanks are found the pad/, the ndgra, the mar el, the 
Jcar, the bam , the single , the dhebar , the snjpta , and the chdL 
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Chris- 

tians. 


Musal- Pteig . 
mans. 


Aboriginal Shra- 

Tribes. vaks. 


Hindus. 


Districts. 


(1H. 1872 the"'] 
aboriginal | 
} tribes were <, 
) included in [ 
I the number I 
h of Hindus. J 


Navs&ri 
Baroda 
Kadi 
Amreli .■ 


Baroda - ... 608 , 0 Tb 

Kadi ... 892,978 

Amreli ... 127,138 

Total of 1881... 1,852,896 


* The ‘ house* of the last census does not bear the same meaning as the ‘house* of the first census. 

The figures therefore do not bear comparison. 

The folio-wing tabular statement gives, for the year 1881, details 
of the population of each sub-division according to religion, age, anc 
sex : 
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1 Amre It. 
Kadi 
Bwrdda';;': 


Baroda Population, Divisional Details, 1881 . 


: HINDUS* : ; 


. .Up .to twelve.: ' 


Twelve to 
thirty. 


! Above thirty./ 


Males, j 

Fe- i 
males. 1 

Males. 

Fe- | 
males. 

! 

1 24,777 

21,708] 

21,768 

. .. 1 

20,125'! 

: 149,9731 

' 134,1771 

150,273 

146,0911 

i 122,189 

101,362! 

133,157 

117,418! 

! 39,308.1 

37, 171 ! 

44,208 

42,064! 


294,4131 349,404 325, 693:1,021, 562] 982. 828j 1,954,390 


Ai 
Kj 

.Baroda 
; Kavs&ri 


1344 1246 | 1896 1 

216 1 177 j 362 


6450 | 7833 


0383 * 9733 23,803 | 22,915. j 46,718 


MUSALMATfS. 
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From the above statement it appears that the percentage of males 
on the total population was 52*15 and of females 47*85. Hindu males 
numbered 1,021,562 or 52*27 per cent, and Hindu females numbered 
932,828 or 47*73 per cent of the total Hindu population. Jain 
males numbered 23,803 or 50*95 per cent, and Jain females 22,915 
or 49*05 per cent of the total Jain population. Musalman males 
numbered 89,860 or 5T35 per cent, and Musalm&n females 85,120 
or 48*64 per cent of the total Musalman population. Christian 
males numbered 598 or 77*56 per cent, and Christian females 
numbered 173 or 22*43 per cent of the total Christian population. 
P&rsi males numbered 3671 or 45*22 per cent, and Parsi females 
numbered 4447 or 54*78 per cent of the total Parsi population. Other 
males numbered 18, or 64*28 per cent, and Other females numbered 
10 or 35*71 per cent of the total Other population. 

The total number of infirm persons was returned at 9740 (males 
4897, females 4843) or 0*44 per cent of the total population. Of these 
932 (males 578, females 354) or 0*04 per cent were of unsound 
mind, 1714 (males 1064, females 650) or 0*08 per cent deaf-mute; 
6501 (males 2830, females 3671) or 0*29 per cent blind and 593 
(males 425, females 168) or 0*02 per cent lepers. 

The following tabular statement gives the number of the members 
of each religious class of the inhabitants according to sex at different 
ages, with, at each stage, the percentage on the total population of 
the same sex and religion. The columns referring to the total 
population omit religious distinctions but show the difference of 
sex : 

Population by Age , 1881. 

Hindus. I Jains. I 
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The Brahmans of the Baroda state may be classed as indigenous 
and foreign. The recent census gives us the following information, 
concerning them : x 

Brdhmam , 1881 , 

~~ 1 ~ ‘ ' ’ Total} 

including - 

■ . , Gujarat Southern Degraded Northern MArvAdi Kahatrls, 

■ Brahmans. Br&hnums Br&hmans Br&hnsans Br&bmsms K&yaeths 

and 

. . ■: . ' Frabhns. 

Navs&ri Division- 

Males 8400 80S 110 196 16 9604 

Females ... 7223 561 101 30 1 8065 

Total ... 15,623 1229 ""*220 228 17 17,689 

Baroda Division- 

Males , 15,698 1012 658 418 & 18,090 

Females ... 14,200 5S8 88S 99 3 15,748 

Total ... 29,808 " 1600 1224 517 8 33,847 


1 For particulars regarding caste see Appeadix 
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Brahmans , 1881— continued. 
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Br&hmans. 

Total, 
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Kshatris, 
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19(51 
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4960 
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10 

10,376 
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Total ... 

4668 

10,743 
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23 
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Baroda Cantonment- 
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Females ... ••• 

Total 

Kadi Division- 
Males ... ... 

Females ... 

Total ... 

Amreli Division- 
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Females f 
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13,601 

56,756 

52,556 
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4997 

2330 

757 
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75,121 

66,992 

. 109,312 

15,352 

10,287 
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142,113 


It will be seen from a consideration of the above statement that 
considerably more than two-thirds of the Brahmans in the state are 
Gujarat Brahmans, and that the smaller proportion of females to 
males among the foreign Brahmans points to the probability of the 
fact that many of these foreigners are not established in the country. 
More special attention will, therefore, be paid to the Gujarat 
Brahmans, but a few lines may be devoted to the others. There are 
in all 15,352 southern Brahmans in the state, and out of these 10,743, 
of whom more than one-half are Deshasths, are to be found in the 
city of Baroda, Of a total of 6853 female southern Brahmans, 
4960 reside in the city of Baroda. It may, therefore, be taken for 
granted that the larger proportion of established southern Brahmans 
are at the capital, and that this is the consequence of the Maratha 
dominion in Gujarat, the Maratha Brahmans having followed their 
fellow-countrymen into the strange land. The last column of the 
statement comprises Brahma-Kshatris (1214), Kayasth Prabhus 
(2163), K&yasths (190) and Vidurs (40). About one-half of the 
Kdyasth Prabhus are to be found in the city of Baroda, where the 
family of R4vji Appaji, a Khyasth Prabhu, once held high power. 

There are held to be 84 castes of Gujarat Brahmans in the land, 
but no remark need be made of such castes as are not distinguished 
by number or social importance ; and as the Kadi division possesses 
a large proportion of Gujarht Brahmans and a great variety 
of castes, the study made of the castes will be from the Kadi 
point of view* It may further be premised that these castes do not 
point to any radical difference in religion. Brahmans may be 
followers of Shiv or of Vishnu, and in Gujarat the worshippers of the 
former aspect of the deity far outnumber the Vaishnavs. But 
the worship has nothing to do with the caste, for in the same caste 
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there may be found followers of Vishnu and followers of Shiv, 1 
Castes differ from each other in matters of social usage. They are 
separated from each other by some historical event, each caste 
having seceded from a parent body under peculiar circumstances 
and for certain purposes which have subsequently influenced its 
whole career. Each caste holds aloof from others with greater or 
less exclusiveness, and in one point there is a barrier between each 
and every caste : intermarriage is forbidden. In matters of food and 
drink the N&gar and Sdchora Brahmans are the most exclusive, and 
do not admit any other caste to their meals. The Shrim&li, Audich, 
Disival, GomtivAl, Modh, Shrigod, Jhalora, Bhatmevada, Yayada 
and Dhinoja Brahmans eat together, but hold themselves aloof 
from all other castes whom they consider as inferior to themselves. 

Excepting a few N&gars the bulk of Gujarat Brahmans are either 
cultivators or religious mendicants. The latter will, however, only 
accept alms from Brdhmans or Hindus of the higher castes, and any 
one detected in accepting a gift from a Shudra or low-caste person or, 
at any rate, from a member of one of the depressed classes, loses his 
social status. As a role the remarriage of widows is forbidden, but 
when such is the custom in any caste, special mention will be made 
of the fact. 

In this state the chief sub-divisions of the Nagar Br&hmans are 
the Visnagara, Vadnagara and S&thodra N&gars. There are few 
Chitroda, and still fewer Prashnora and Bdrad Nagars. A glance 
at the tabular statement on castes will show that there are 6865 
Visnagara N&gars, of whom 6511 are in the northern division; 
2226 Vadnagara Nagars, of whom 888 are in the Kadi or northern 
and 1148 in the central division; 693 SAthodra Nagars, of whom 
557 are in the central division; and only 238 Chitroda, 114 
Prashnora and 4 Barad N&gars throughout the state. The Nagars 
rank themselves above all other Brahmans, and they are undoubtedly 
a shrewd and intelligent people. They have an engaging address 
and their women are comely. Their chief claim to notice lies in 
their skill in advancing themselves into power at the different 
native courts of Gujarat and Kathiawar. It cannot be said that the 
Baroda state has ever been seriously affected by their intrigues, 
though at one time they gave the Residents at Baroda, and more 
especially Mr. Sutherland and Colonel Outram, a great deal of 
trouble ; but in other states they managed at one time or another 
to secure an immense ascendancy by their daring and skill. The 
educated men of the caste generally enter state service, the 
poorer are cultivators. The original seat of the N&gar caste is 
Vadnagar, and the Vadnagara Brahmans rank themselves above 
other Nagars. The Visnagar&s once belonged to Vadnagar, .but 
they accepted alms in the shape of lands from Visal Dev, the kingly 
founder of Visnagar, and then took the name they still bear. The 


1 The followers of SMv are known by the horizontal mark on the forehead, the 
followers of Vishnu by the perpendicular mark. The former wear a necklace made 
of the rudra berry, the latter one made of th e tuM, Both have the sacred thread 
passing over the left shoulder down to the waist. All wear the same round turban, 
which is generally red, a white or green turban denoting that th© wearer is in 
mourning, though most old Brahmans discard the showy colour. The mgwMmi 
coat, dupattci) shoulder-cloth, and dkott, waistciofch, complete the dress. 
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Sathodras take their names from Sathod, a village near Dabhoi, and 
became a separate caste in a manner and owing to circumstances 
similar to those which induced the Yisnagaras to secede. The 
Yisnagaras and S&thodras may accept food from Yadnagara N4gars, 
but are not permitted to be donors of food. Yisnagaras and 
S&thodr^s may not eat together, or accept water from each other. 
The B&rads were once Nagars, it is said, but they married into 
strange castes. Widow marriage is permitted among them. Their 
women dress scantily and have a poor name for chastity. 

The Audich Brahmans are more numerous than any other caste 
of Brahmans. There are 5915 Tolakiya Audich Brdhmans in 
the state, mostly in the central division ; there are 41,859 Sahasra 
Audich Brahmans, of whom 29,492 are in the northern division 
and over 7000 in the central division, 2024 in the southern and 
2726 in the Amreli division. The Audich Brahmans are so 
called because Mul R4j invited them to Sidhpur in the Kadi division 
in the year a.d. 942, and they immigrated thither from the north 
to do honour to the celebrated Mahadev temple called the Rudra 
M41. The Sahasras are so called because tradition says that the 
immigrants numbered one thousand and obtained as many villages 
from the great king Mul R4j. The Tolakiya Audich Brahmans are 
so called because a band of the newcomers refused the gifts of 
Mul Raj, and so separated from the rest. 

Among the degraded Brahmans mentioned in the tabular 
statement are the Rajgors, of whom there are 998 in the state, 
almost all in the Amreli division. These Audichs once held the 
honorable position of priests to kings, but they lost their status 
among Br&hmans when they took to smoking, and permitted the 
remarriage of widows. The Uneval Brahmans may be classed among 
the Audich, their name being taken from Una, near Sxhor, in 
Grohelv4d. There are 1534 Unevdls in the state, of whom 569 are 
in the Amreli division in K&thi&wdr and 830 in the central division. 
The Tapodhans may also be considered a sub-caste of the 
Audich Brahmans, though they are classed among degraded 
Brahmans. Unlike others of the caste, they have a custom of 
accepting food and other articles offered to Mahddev. They also 
permit the remarriage of widows. There are 5187 Tapodhans in 
the state, of whom 4049 belong to the northern division. Finally 
the Karatias, numbering 2247 souls, and found chiefly in Amreli, 
are classed among degraded Brahmans because they accept alms 
from low-caste people, tailors, cobblers, and artizans, and attend the 
funeral ceremonies which take place on the eleventh and twelfth 
days. It is said that originally they were not Brahmans at all but 
Targdlds, a class of bards, and it is only lately that they have 
asserted themselves to be Brahmans. But no other Brahman will 
consort with a Kdratia. They follow every kind of trade and are 
ready to take state service. 

There are 284 Sackora Brahmans in the state, almost all to be 
found in the northern division. They are an exclusive caste and 
come from S&ehor in Marwdr, There are 1771 Shrimdll Brdhmans 
whose origin, is from Skrimal in Marwar, soon afterwards called 
Pushpmii and Fulmal and in more recent times Bhinmal, each 
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name being given to the place on the commencement of a new yug 
or epoch. Of the Shrimalis 1275 are in the northern division and 
857 in the central division. There are also 120 Disav&i Brahmans 
in the northern and central divisions, whose place of origin is Deesa. 
There are 133 Gomtivals, almost all in the northern division, who 
must have immigrated into Gujarat in search of alms. It is not 
known that any monarch invited them to come. The Modh Brdhmans 
come from the town of Modhera, once an important place,, in the 
Yadavli sub-division. Of the six sub-castes there are to be found 
in the state the Chaturvedi who are proficient in the four ¥eds, the 
Trivedi who know three, the J ethi who are wrestlers and still possess 
an incim village, and the DMnoj a Brahmans who inhabit Dhinoj in the 
Yadavli sub-division of the northern division. The Dhinojas were 
till far into this century professional thieves and murderers who receiv- 
ed the protection of the Gaik war on condition of paying him a tax 
and of respecting the subjects of the state. Their depredations 
spread far and wide. There are 11,588 Modh Brdhmans in the state, 
of whom 5473 are in the northern division, 2399 in the southern, and 
8106 in the central division. There are 2425 Shrigod Brdhmans in 
the state, of whom 957 are in the central division and 660 in the city 
of Baroda, 365 in the Amreli, and 423 in the northern divisions. 
They are said to have come originally from Kurukshetra, now 
known as the state of Nabha in the Punjab. The Brahmans from 
Meywar are numbered 6719, of whom 4531 are in the northern 
division and 1900 in the central division. They are mostly 
Bhatmev&d&s. 

It remains but to record the castes which are numerous in the 
other divisions. The JAmbu Brfihmans, who come from Jambusar 
in the Broach British division, number 4012, and are all or almost 
all to he found in the central division or at the capital. Of 
920 Yalmik or Valam Brahmans 881 are in the central division. Of 
1440 Nandora Brahmans 1427 are in the central division. Of 1245 
Chovisa Brahmans 1241 are in the central division. Of 3895 
Khedaval Brahmans 3456 are in the central division, 292 in the 
Amreli, and 73 in the southern and northern divisions, respectively. 
There are also 500 Brahmans of Borsad in the central division. 

In the southern division the AnAvala Brfihmans are far the most 
numerous, nor are they to be found in any other part of the state. 
Of 10,335 Amfivala Brahmans 10,247 are in the NavsAri division, and 
in that division there are but 15,629 Brahmans of all castes. Some 
account of them is given in the chapter on Places of Interest. 

Mention has not yet been made of some castes which are to be 
found chiefly in EAthiawdr. Of 99 GinAras 92 are in Amreli ; of 
1831 Guglis all hut one are in Amreli $ of 423 Kandolia Br Altmans 
854 are in Amreli, and, strangely enough, 65 in the southern division. 
There are also 107 Sorathia BrAhmans in the Amreli division. 

The YAyadAs (41), of whom there are a very few in the northern 
division, start from Vayad, once a great city in the Pattan sub- 
division. The Jhalora Brahmans (183) come from JMlor in RAdhan- 
pur, whence they were driven out by the MusalmAns. The town was 
’onete known m BsIkMpnr* The Pnshkaxm Br&hmams are so catted 
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from a temple to Brahma near a tank named Pushkar, three miles 
from Ajmir. Of 357 Bhargav Brahmans, 380 are found in the 
southern division. 

The P&ndes were originally Shrim&li Brahmans, and emigrated 
from Mahalakshmi’s temple in Shrim&l, M&rwar. This happened in 
the time of Kum&r Pal who caused them to adopt the Jain religion, 
of which he was a zealous follower. Since then they have keen held 
to be Jains rather than Brahmans. 

The census returns give 104,747 persons of this class, of whom 
45,844 are in the northern division, 12,294 in the Amreli division, 
22,903 in the central division, 15,692 at the capital, and 7249 in 
the southern division. They are mostly Rajputs, of whom there are 
79,853 in the state, inclusive of 44,387 in the northern division, and 
23,319 in. the central division. There are Mar&thas who class 
themselves as Rajputs and number 19,413, of whom 13,025 are at the 
capital, the seat of the conqueror of the country. In the same way, 
of 2116 Kshatri Hindustanis 1066 are in the central division. It 
is easy, therefore, to see who are the old feudal classes and who 
belong to the body brought in by the Mar&tha invader or supported 
by him. To the former belong the Kdthis as well as most of the 
Rajputs. There are 3325 Kathis in the state, all in the Amreli 
division. 

The Brahmans assert that the Kshatri or ancient warrior class 
no longer exists, and that the castes which at present go by that 
name are really descendants of the domestic slaves of Rajput princes 
whose dynasties have become extinct. The tradition is that the 
great Brahman king Parashram so completely annihilated the 
Kshatris, that no trace of them was left. But the king Ram, who 
came after Parashram, was a Rajput (Kshatri), and, in later times, 

Mul R4j and his successors were all Rajput princes. It may, 
therefore, be concluded, not} that the Kshatri caste has become 
extinct, but that it was temporarily depressed by Parashram. The 
Rajputs themselves at any rate pride themselves on ranking below 
Brahmans only. The ambition of parents of moderate means is 
to see their daughters well settled in life, married to Thakors and 
landed proprietors who are to be met with on this side of Gujarat, 

Bor this purpose, the physical training of a Rajput girl begins when 
quite young. To make her attractive in appearance, according to } 
the Rajputs 5 notions of beauty, her limbs are not allowed to attain 
their natural development, and the feet and waist are artificially ■ 

shortened. Owing, however, to the heavy expenses inseparable from 
the marriage of a Rajput maiden, not a few remain unmarried and 
die old maids. The expenses chiefly consist in presents to bards 
and singers, and fall on both sides. Por the bridegroom, however, 
the custom is to evade them by sending his sword to the bride's 
house, instead of being present in person during the marriage 
ceremony. There is no such means of escape for the bride's parents, 
and for this reason many a girl remains unwed. 

The Rajputs are followers of Shiv. In appearance they are 
manly and rather prepossessing. They all wear beards, but to J 
distinguish themselves from Musalmans in this respect, they separate i 
the beard below the chin. They are courteous and polite in their 
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ways, and are respectful to women. This latter fact, or zenana 
exclusiveness, perhaps accounts for a custom which is only observed 
among Rajputs, viz., that of the males drawing and bringing home 
the water required for household purposes. In their houses they are 
neat and cleanly, and take a delight in arranging their copper pots 
so as to make as bright a show as possible. Their dress consists of 
a piece of white cloth from six to eight yards in length, loosely wound 
round the head and surmounted by another piece of coloured cloth, of 
the coat, angarkha > and trowsers. They wear anklets, and always 
carry arms, if it is only a rusty unserviceable sword. They are very 
kind to their horses, and take pride in them. Many landed proprie- 
tors own studs and possess fine specimens of country-bred horses. 
They are exceedingly sensitive in matters relating to female honour ; 
and a man however distantly related to a woman who has dishonoured 
herself, considers it incumbent on him to destroy her and her seducer. 
Widow marriage is strictly prohibited among the higher families, 
but there is no such prohibition for the bulk of the caste. The 
following are the chief Rajput clans : Chavda, Solanki, Vaghela, 
Songad, Makv&na, RAthod, Parmar, Gohel, Jhala, Oholian, Tuar, 
Harashi, Sodria, Bhathi, Daima, Padhiar, Hadial, Devda, Dodia, 
Bihola, RAna, Thokia, JAdeja, DAgh, Lakam, Mori, Humad, Pesran, 
Hatha, Yaish, Varala, UdAvat, RanrAthod, Tantol, PAlonia, RAval, 
Yezania, Chanda vrat, and Revod. Intermarriage is permitted 
among all the clans, nor is there any prohibition as regards 
accepting food and water from one another. The marriage expenses 
among the Rajputs are so very heavy that some of the clans, as 
the Dodia for instance, fake their wives from the Bhils, Kolis, and 
other similar classes. 

After the Kshatris come the Yanias or Yaishyas, as the class to 
which they belong is called. VAnias of more than thirty sub-divisions 
are found in the state, and it has been said that many BrAhman 
castes have their corresponding YAnia castes. By occupation the 
VAnias are petty shopkeepers, traders, moneylenders and bankers ; 
the first mentioned class being found in every village, large or 
small. They have no rivals in the northern division, but in the 
southern division they are being elbowed out by the MarvAdis. The 
VAnias are never cultivators, but form the complement of the 
agricultural population in a village community. If often happens, 
however, that in the course of their transactions as moneylenders, 
they become owners of land, in which case they make it over for 
cultivation to some of the village Kanbis for a share of the produce. 
Their dress does not differ from that of the Brahmans, whom they 
also somewhat resemble in their marriage customs and social inter- 
course. The remarriage of widows is prohibited, as also inter- 
marriage among the different sub-castes. The VAnias are either 
Meshri or Jain ; the chief sub-divisions among them are NAgar, 
Modh, DisAvAl, KhadAy&ta, JhAlora, Shrimali, LAd, Kapol, Mevada, 
Porvad, and Sorathiya. 

There are 4686 NAgar Yanias in the state, of whom 4110 are in 
the northern district, 58 in the southern, 242 in the central division, 
and 269 at the capital. NAgar VAniAs are either Dasa NAgars or 
b 283—8 
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Visa N&gars, and belong to the Vaishnav or Shr&vak sect. Their 
occupation is generally that of traders or clerks in state and 
merchants 5 offices. Remarriage of widows and intermarriage with 
other castes are prohibited. Like the Brahmans of the same name, 
they are shrewd and intelligent. There are 956 V&yadas in the state, 
of whom 445 belong to the northern division, 52 to the central divi- 
sion, and no less than 458 to the capital. The Vayada Vanihs come 
from Vayad, a town in Pattan. A curious marriage custom obtains 
among these people. It is said that before the ceremony can take 
place, the bridegroom must betake himself to a point in the public 
streets where four roads meet, and bathe there, Another usage, 
peculiar to the V&yada Vanias, is that after a boy and girl have 
been betrothed, no subsequent misconduct on the part of the former 
can annul the connection. There are 8697 Modh Vanias in the 
state, of whom 1170 out of a total number of 40 78 V 4nias in the division 
belong to Amreli, 463 to the northern division, 208 to the southern, 

1192 to the central division and 648 to the capital. The Modh 
Vanias are from Modhera, a town in the Vad&vli sub-division. To 
show the minute way in which castes are sub-divided in Gujarat, it 
may be mentioned that the Modh V4nias have separated themselves 
into six different communities, each of which keeps itself aloof 
from the rest. The Disavals are inhabitants of Deesa. Of 9556 no less 
than 6543 belong to the northern division, while 2510 belong to the 
central division and 474 are at the capital. The Khadayatas number 
3421, of whom 725 belong to the northern division, 196 to the 
southern, and 2345 to the central division, while 125 are at the 
capital. Their occupation is that of petty traders, dealing in cloth, 
grocery, &c. A bride is obtained only on the payment of money to 
the bride’s parents according to the means of the bridegroom, and 
the position in life of the former. The name Kamp&ni is said 
to have thus originated : years ago there were no correct scales 
in the province fit for the weighing of costly exciseable articles. 
Some enterprising parties who set up accurate scales then obtained 
the exclusive right of weighing taxable goods. The monopoly 
continued till very lately, and was done away with only on the 
introduction of the revised customs arrangements. The original 
monopolists and their descendants came to be known as Kampanis, 
from hampdn meaning a pair of scales. Jhaloras are Vanias from p 
Jhalor, under Radbanpur, They number 2649, of whom 869 are in | 
the northern division, 1596 in the central division and the remaining | 
184 at the capital. Kandoi Vanias are those who prepare and sell r 
sweetmeats. Of 4422 Shrimalis, 411 are in the Amreli, 1286 in 
the northern, 150 in the southern, 1280 in the central division, and 
1276 at the capital. Of 1462 Porvads, 693 are in the northern, 28 
in the southern, 395 in the central division and 349 at the capital. 

The Kapol (2072) and Sorathia (398) are found in the Amreli 
division. These two sub-divisions of Vanias are well known in 
Bombay for their intelligence, enterprise and commercial activity. 

The Meshri (662), the Gujar (46) and the Umad (24) are chiefly 
found in the northern division. The N&dora (23), the Agarval (55) ; 

and the bfima (71) are confined to the central division. The Harsora } 

(18) are found in the northern division. The B&j numbering 133 
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persons “belong to the southern and central divisions. Of 13 
Narsingpura, 8 are in the northern and 5 in the central division. 

The remaining YaniAs are classed under different names. Of 640 
MevAdAs, 141 are in the southern and 470 in the central division. Of 
459 PanchAs, 296 are in the northern division. The chief YAnias of 
the southern division are Lads. There are but 2887 YAnias in the 
whole division, but 1778 are LAds. There are 10,306 in the state, 
of whom 103 are in Amreli, 214 in the northern, 5181 in the central 
division, and 3023 at the capital. It is also noteworthy that the 
Vanias at the capital are mostly Lads or Shrimalis, for, out of a total 
of 7087, there are 3023 LAds and 1276 ShrimAiis, the rest being 
YayadAs, Modhs and DisAvals. 

Of 1513 BMtias, 516 belong to Amreli and 609 to the northern 
division. Of 8832 LavAnAs, 6153 belong to Amreli, 752 to the 
northern and 1609 to the central division. 

. To sum up, of 57,027 persons of both sexes belonging to the 
commercial class, 10,747 belong to Amreli, 17,726 to the northern, 
3058 to the southern, 17,291 to the central division, and 8084 to the 
capital. 

The agricultural and pastoral classes of both sexes are returned 
at 482,928 persons, of whom 35,786 belong to Amreli, 269,722 
to the northern, 19,423 to the southern and 158,047 to the central 
division. Among the Kanbis who number 391,984 persons or 
81*16 per cent of the agricultural and pastoral classes, there are three 
sub-castes, namely, Leva, Kadva and Anjna. Of both sexes there 
are 185,364 Leva Kanbis in the state chiefly in the central division. 
In the Amreli division there are 22 , 264 , in the northern 25,138, 
in the southern 8142, and in the central division 126,388, while 8425 
are at the capital. The Kadva Kanbis number nearly as many, but 
they are mostly in the northern division. There are in the state 
175,264 of both sexes. Of these Amreli has 1140, the southern 
division 4054, the central division 7053, the city no less than 2104, 
while the northern division contains 160,903. There are only 30,402 
Anjna Kanbis, nearly all of whom are in the northern division which 
contains 29,155. The southern division has 918 and the central 
division 301. Besides these three classes there are the Uda Kanbis, 
954 strong, mostly in the southern division; There are in the state 
291 Kanbis from the Deccan, and 188 Hindustani and 179 MArvadi 
Kanbis. As regards religious faith, they are either Shaivs or 
Yaishnavs. The Kadva and Leva Kanbis accept food and water from 
each other, though intermarriage is not permitted. The Anjna 
Kanbis, however, are considered an inferior caste by the other two. 
The dress of the ■ Kanbis consists of a piece of white cloth wrapped 
round the head by way of a turban; of a waistcoat as distinguished 
from the coat, angarkJta , which reaches down to the knee, and the 
dhoti, waistcloth. A] ■]./■. : : : A : ', ;■ 

The Leva Kanbis spend extravagant sums at their funeral cere- 
monies, but their . marriage expenses are comparatively moderate. 
The Saivis numbered by the census at 1 026, of whom 884 are in 
the northern and 112 in the central division, are weavers of silk- 
cloth, It is said that there were originally no weavers of this class 
in Patten, and that Mol Raj invited a few from the south-east of 
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India to settle in Ms kingdom. The newcomers, being strangers 
to Gujarat, could not intermarry with other castes, and were debarred 
from every other kind of intercourse. Mul R&j interfered on their 
behalf, and forced the Leva Kanbis to associate with them in all 
matters, and to reckon them as of their own caste. From that time 
the S&lvis and the Leva Kanbis have virtually belonged to one and 
the same class. In their own country the S&lvis were Yaishya, or 
belonged to the trading caste, like the Vanias on this side of the 
country. In the census they are classed among artizans. 

The Kadva Kanbis are frank and simple in their ways, and re- 
markably fond of their cattle. They are heavy in gait and appearance, 
and strong and sinewy, but timid by nature. Unlike Kanbis of other 
castes, they are said to be filthy in their habits. Their women are 
frank and very hospitable. Among the Kadva Kanbis marriages 
take place once every ten or twelve years only. The date is fixed 
thus. Unjha, in Sidhpur, is the seat of Pdrvati , or the goddess Uma. 
Every tenth or twelfth year, the headman of the village makes out a 
number of slips of paper on some of which the writing is in favour of 
marriage being permitted that year, and in others the reverse. 
These papers are then thrown in a heap before the goddess, and 
children are selected to pick up a few. Thrice is this done, and 
papers are then opened, then if the larger number contains the 
affirmative inscription, as somehow or other always happens to be the 
case, the goddess is supposed to have granted permission for the 
celebration of marriages in that particular year. The joyful news 
is communicated to all places where there may happen to be a 
community belonging to the caste. A date is fixed on wMch day 
alone all marriages can take place, and as soon as it has been pub- 
lished, parents busy themselves arranging matches. The father of 
the bride gives a rupee to the bridegroom, and the betrothal is com- 
plete. But there is a curious antecedent condition which must be 
fulfilled by the bridegroom's parents. It is that the latter should 
give their own daughter, or failing that a near relative, in marriage 
to the bride's brother, or other male relative. If the bridegroom's 
parents are unable to satisfy this obligation from any cause, it is 
arranged either that they should pay a sum of money to the bride's 
parents, or agree to give in marriage the first daughter that may be 
bom to their son. As all marriages take place on one and the same 
day only, the expenses must necessarily be small, and the custom 
very probably originated from this consideration. It is usual among 
Hindus for the bridegroom to parade the streets on horse-back ; but 
a village can hardly afford the number of horses adequate to the re- 
quirements of the marriage day. The bridegrooms, therefore, are 
all packed in a cart, in which way they parade the street with the 
village band playing in advance. The concern and difficulties of a 
mother who has many marriageable daughters are endless. Some- 
times she cannot find husbands for all her daughters, and as she 
cannot bear the idea of their remaining single for another ten or 
twelve years, she has recourse to one of several expedients. The 
most common one is for her to bribe a man, whether married or 
single, to go through the marriage ceremony with the daughter for 
whom she has failed to find a husband. The day after, the man 
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renounces Ms claim to the girl, who is then considered a widow. As 
a widow can remarry at any time, the parents find a husband for her 
at their leisure. When a man cannot be found, the practice is to 
substitute a bunch of flowers, and the marriage ceremony proceeds. 
The next day, by which time the flowers have began to fade, they 
are thrown into a well, and the bride of yesterday is supposed to 
have become a widow. On the common marriage-day the Brahmans 
are necessarily very busy, and it is said that one man gets through 
as many as a hundred ceremonies. The marriage expenses are 
usually light, but they are very heavy on the occasion of the birth 
of the first child, when the wife*s parents have to feast their friends 
and relatives, and to send back their daughter to her husband^ 
house with suitable presents, which always consist of articles of daily 
household use* 1 

The Anjna Kanbis resemble the Rajputs in appearance, and like 
them consume animal food and drink spirits. They are braver and 
manlier than the Kadva Kanbis, though, as a caste, they are regarded 
as inferior both to the Leva and Kadva Kanbis who are strict 
vegetarians. 

There are in the state 4619 M&lis, of whom 2467 are in the 
northern, 1846 in the central and 237 in the southern division. 
These gardeners are either Shaiv or Yaishnav. They are sometimes 
cultivators and cart-drivers. In their dress and appearance they 
resemble the Leva Kanbis. There are in the state 5633 Sathvaras 
of both sexes, all of whom are in the northern division, except 241 
to be found in Arnreli. The Sathvaras resemble Kanbis in dress, 
religions belief and occupation. Some of them are bricklayers. 
There are 9854 K&chhias of both sexes in the state, 6660 of whom 
are in the central division and 1562 at the capital. There are 
besides 1297 in the southern and 296 in the northern division. They 
are Shaivs by religion. Their occupation is to sell green vegetables ,* 
but a few are cultivators and some are dyers. 

There are in the state 54,505 Rabaris of both sexes, most of whom 
dwell in the northern division. The census returns 44,318 in the 
northern, 3162 in the Arnreli, 6533 in the central and 453 in the south- 
ern division. There are also 7401 Bharvads in the state, 2808 of whom 
are found in the Arnreli, 1141 in the northern, 2498 in the southern 
and 954 in the central division. The Rabaris and Bharvads are 
owners of flocks of sheep, milch-cows, camels, &c. They are nomads 
and wander from village to village in search of pasturage. They 
are dull and unintelligent people, their dress is rough and slovenly, 
their hair uncombed. Like the Kolis they are not particular as to 
their religious belief. Their food is chiefly the milk they draw from 
their sheep and cattle. They are never so happy as during their 
migrations, when the whole household takes shelter under what is a 
mere basket ; when they stay for any length of time in their own 
villages they become a nuisance to the cultivators, into whose fields they 
let their cattle stray to the destruction of the crops. These people 
are sometimes, though but rarely, cultivators. The corresponding 
class in the Arnreli division, the great camel breeders, are the Ahirs, 


1 See notice of Unjha in Places of Interest. 
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of whom there are 4658 in the state-, almost all in Amreli. There 
are also 56 Hindustani Ahirs in the state. 

There are in the state Dhangars and Gaylis from the Deccan. 
Of the latter there are only 60, of the former 979 of whom 308 are 
in the Amreli and 491 in the Navsari division. There are in the 
state 760 Vanjaras, 358 of whom are in the southern division. The 
Sagarins belong entirely to the Amreli division. There are 1124 in 
the state. There are also 632 Khamars all in the northern division. 

Pishing and navigating people (14,835) belong to three classes. 
There are 1456 Kharvas of whom 404 are found in the Amreli division 
and 894 at the capital. There are 4070 Bhois, of whom 2337 are in 
the central, 444 in the northern division, and 1070 at the capital. 
There are 9309 M&chhis, of whom 3747 are in the southern and 5164 
in the central division, while 383 are at the capital. Mention has been 
made of these castes in the chapter on Production. It may be added 
that the Bhois are also palanquin-bearers. Their women have a 
curious habit of searching in the mud of the streets for the filings of 
the goldsmiths or silversmiths work. 

The census returns 160,217 Hindus of both sexes as belonging 
to the artizan class. The northern division possesses no less than 
88,996, the central division 28,786, the capital 11,203, the southern 
division 14,483, and the Amreli division 16,749. The largest castes 
of artizans are the Kumbkars or potters, the Suthars or carpenters, 
the Luhars or blacksmiths, the Darjis or tailors, the GrMnchis or oil- 
pressers, the Mochis or shoemakers, the Sonis or gold and silversmiths, 
the Khatris or weavers, the Bhavshrs (Ohhipas) or calico-printers, the 
Kkns&rds or coppersmiths, the SaMts or stone-cutters and masons 
and the Kadiyls or bricklayers. The following brief statement is 
therefore appended, showing the strength of each caste in each 
division, both sexes being computed : 

Artizans , 1SS1, 
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Amreli. 

North- 

ern. 
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ern. 

Central, 

Capital. 
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Sonis 

1433 

4411 

985 

3050 

1751 

11,630 

KausSrls ... 

209 

1490 

395 

243 

4S2 

2819 

LuMrs ... .... 

1341 

14,928 

794 

4088 

829 

21,980 

KadiySs ... ' ... 
KixmbMrs ■ . ... 

205 

6058 

SI 7 
25,685 

12 

3573 

124 

7022 

110 

1175 

1268 

43,513 

SufcMrs ... ... 

2131 

13,526 j 

1875 

5293 

1079 

; 23,904 

Khatris ... " ...i 

1594 i 

395 I 

1035 

299 

547 

3870 

•S&lvis ■ ... 

■ ... 

884 : 

30 

112 


1026 

Bh&vsars (Chhipa)i 

5 

5534 i 

840 

1813 

*219 

7911 

Darjis ■ ... ■ ... 

1777 

SI 63 | 

1698 

2249 

874 

i 14,761 

OMnchis ... ... 

3*2 

7090 1 

1466 

1062 

1775 

11,425 

Mochis ... 

1803 

3407 ! 

1220 

3857 

721 

1 9008 

SaMts 

9 

677 

23 

s m 

220 

1295 

| 


There are 600 Deccan Sonis at the capital and in the southern 
division, 84 M&rv&di and 18 Hindustani Sonis. There are 392 
Chtmar&s in the central division and at the capital. There are 1521 
XaMls, of whom 845 are in the northern and 613 at the capital. 
There are 814 Dabgars, of whom 543 are in the northern and 247 in 
the central division. They deal in leather, make leather scales the 
great bags for drawing water from wells, &c. ’ 
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The castes of artisans do not intermarry. As a rule the members 
of one caste will not accept food or water from those of another. 
The remarriage of widows prevails among all these castes except Sonis. 
A few particulars are added on some of these castes. The Sonis are ' 
divided into several sub-castes, such as the Shrimdli, Tagad, Ghati, 
Mas tan, Parajia, Meih and Bh&tia. They resemble the Vdnias in 
dress and appearance, and by occupation are gold and silversmiths. 
The Kansaras are mostly Yaishnav in religion and ■ by occupation 
they are coppersmiths. The sub-castes are termed Gujar&ti, Mara 
and Deccan. The Luhars are ironsmiths, They worship . Edm, 
There are Gujar and Marvadi LubArs. In their dress they resemble 
the Brdhmans and Vanias. They are said to have been originally 
Rajputs. Brides can only be obtained by purchasing them from, 
their parents. The KumbMrs, potters, are worshippers of Devi. 
They eat with Rajputs, Luhars and Ha jams. Their sub-castes are 
Gujar, Vdthar and Mavasla, The Darjis were originally Rajputs, 
The Khatris, who wear the sacred thread, are weavers of silk as well 
as cotton. Their marriage expenses are notoriously heavy. The 
Kharddis (76) are turners. The Mochis are Vaishnav, as are the 
Ghdnchis. The Galiards (176), who are also Vaishnav, are dyers of 
cloth. 

The census returns under this head only 32,671 persons of whom 
29,071 are Gujarati Hajams, The Hajams are thus dispersed: 
15,545 belong to the northern division, 9180 to the central division 
and 916 to the capital ; the rest are elsewhere. The Dhobhis number 
2872. It should be borne in mind that the Hajams are important 
village servants, who are not only barbers but torch-bearers and 
often cultivators. It is only now and then that they can be said to 
enter menial service. Khavas (215) belong to Amreli. 

There are in the state 21,280 Bhats of both sexes, of whom 11,606 
are males and 9674 females. There are 306 in the Amreli, 13,755 
in the northern, 6921 in the central and 298 in the southern division. 
The Bhats, or professional bards and singers, are Vaishnavs and 
find employment at the courts of native princes or in the families 
of private gentlemen. Many go from place to place and earn a living 
by reciting the pedigrees and family achievements of those from 
whom they ask alms. They wear on their persons a variety of 
ornaments, such as the earring, anklets, necklace, &c., and by 
way of arms, they carry a kind of sword. Many are cultivators and 
some have enough money to lend at interest. There are not a few 
who stand security for a consideration. They are a warm-blooded 
and passionate people as many acts of theirs in past times testify. 
They had, some years ago, a ready way of extorting money or the 
fulfilment of a pledge made to them. If a man refused to keep a 
promise made to them, they brought a girl or an old woman of their 
own family to the house of the defaulter, and threatened to kill or 
actually did kill her. Not a century ago the faith placed in the word 
of a BMt was perhaps the only means of obtaining the requisite 
feeling of security necessary to conduct business of any kind. All 
men, from the prince to the peasant, trusted the BMt or Ch&ran, 
that he would keep his word or die. Soon after the advent of the 
British the use of this intermediary collapsed and the bad points in 
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jhis character came into relief ; but bis good work in past times should 
not be overlooked. By violent threats to kill some member of their 
family, the Bhats, for a long time and up to quite recent days, 
were able to extort money or the accomplishment of any promise 
made them, but the late Maharaja Khanderav enacted a special 
provision of law to meet these cases of extortion and so put an end 
to them. TheBMts are held to surpass Vanias and Shr&vafes in all 
crooked ways of augmenting the interest on loans made by them, and 
it is said to be hard for a man to escape their clutch once it has 
seized him. But the truth is that no one desirous of effecting a 
loan has recourse to a Bhat, unless his credit is so utterly bad that no 
respectable moneylender will assist him. ^ Their marriage expenses 
are very heavy, and, strangely enough, it is the bride's parents who 
have to purchase the bridegroom, an expensive commodity if the 
connection sought is good. Many poor families, whose means were 
as inadequate as their pride was great, used therefore to practise 
female infanticide. The Bh4t women are as bold, voluble and ready 
in retort as the men. When a Bhat woman passes a male caste- 
fellow on the road, it is the latter who raises a piece of cloth to Ms 
face till the woman is out of sight. The remarriage of widows, 
except among the higher families, is not prohibited. 

The castes who resemble the Bhats are the Okarans, the Bhavayas 
or TargaMs, the DMris (38), the Mirs (78) and the Jdgaris (67). 
There are 2580 Charans in the state, of whom 1410 are males and 
1170 females. There are 734 in the Amreli, 1211 in the northern 
and 632 in the central division. The CMrans are followers of 
maids. Marriage between them and the Bhits is prohibited, nor 
may the one caste accept food or water from the other. Among the 
OMrans the remarriage of widows is permitted. The Ohdrans in 
this state are said to have originally come from M&rwar, There 
are 6228 Bhaw£y4s in the state, of whom 5850 are in the northern 
division and 318 in the central division. They are either Shaivs or 
Vaishnavs, and are an inferior caste to both the Bhats and Charans. 
They live by amusing the public with comic recitals. If deprived 
of their fees when they appear at the festive meeting of a householder 
who is celebrating the birth of a son, they use obscene language 
and gestures, and so endeavour to extort money. Bhavayas, unlike 
the Bhats and OMrans, wear the sacred thread. The remarriage of 
widows is permitted. The Nats (78) are almost all in the northern 
division. They believe in no particular god. Their profession is to 
amuse the public by a show of gymnastic feats and simple exhibitions 
of cunning or strength. The Turis and Grarodas are an inferior sect 
of Targalds, and practise the profession of the Targalas among the 
lowest classes, such as Dheds and Bhangi^s, They are also fortune- 
tellers, They wear the sacred thread. 

There are numbered in the state 69,192 of both sexes belonging 
to this class, 1908 in Amreli, 43,635 in the northern, 1692 in the 
southern and 16,428 in the central division. There are 5529 at the' 
capital. The chief castes are thus placed : 
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82 
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11 
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227 
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Tie Golas, Taishnavs by. religion, are mostly grain-sellers, but 
some keep and Lire out donkeys, while others manufacture and sell 
fire-works. The Ravaliyas are supposed from their dress to have 
originally belonged to the Gosai class. They worship the goddess 
Brahmani who has a temple dedicated to her in Kada, in the Visna- 
gar sub-division. Some keep and hire out donkeys, some are weavers, 
while a number live on alms. The Vaghris are noticed under the 
aboriginal tribes. The Odds are mostly day-labourers. They form 
a peculiar class,, because they are half Hindus and half Musalmans. 
Their marriage customs and most of their other customs are Hindu, 
but their funeral ceremonies appear to have been borrowed from the 
Musalm&ns, as they bury their dead and raise tombs over them. 
Their speech, too, is a strange and incoherent jargon made up of 
Gujarati, Hindustani and Marathi, The Vadis and Bajaniyas follow 
no particular god. Some are basket-makers by profession, while 
others are itinerant showmen and snake-charmers. 

Under this class the census returns 20,551 persons of both sexes, 
8663 of whom are found in Amreli, 9367 in the northern, 1055 in 
the southern, 4973 in the central division and 1493 at the capital 
'The Gosai Atit number 10,014, of whom half are in the northern 
division; the Sadhus 5631, of whom nearly 2000 are in the Amreli 
and northern division respectively. The Vairagis number 2270, of 
whom one-half are in the central division and the Jogis 1822, 
almost all in the northern division. As might be expected there 
are 12,609 males to 7942 females of the mendicant class. Origin- 
ally both Gosais and Sadhus belonged to one or other of the four 
great castes, but, once pledged to their vows, they renounce all 
particular form of religion and wander about as religious mendicants. 
There is one great difference ; the Gosais eat animal food and drink 
spirits, the Sadhus do not. Therefore a Sadhu will give food to, 
but will not take food from a Gosai. Many Gosais and S&dtras 
many and settle down, and are known as family-men in contra- 
distinction from the Ndgds or naked mendicants who have taken the 
vow of celibacy. The Nagds may be known by their naked bodies 
smeared with ashes and covered only with a yellow-coloured rag 
round the loins. The family-men, who daily increase in numbers, 
very frequently have property of their own and do a little money- 
lending business. 

There are in the state 191,461 persons of both sexes belonging 
to this class, of whom 10,516 belong to Amreli, 91,984 to the 
northern, 17,969 to the southern and 65,665 to the central division. 
There are 5327 at the capital. More than hall are Dheds. The 
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The chief 


Sindh vds and Turis are confined to the northern division, 
depressed classes are thus divided : 

Depressed Classes , 1SS1. 


Chapter III 

Population. 

Depressed 

Class. 


Southern Centra! 
Division. Division, 


Northern 

Division. 


Capital. Total, 


Amreli. 


Garod&s . ' 
Dheds ... 
Khfdpas... 
Bhangiy&s 
Sindbv&s 
Mhars ... 
Turis ... 
Chambh&rs 


Aboriginal 
, Class. 


Northern I Southern Central • nw«i 

Amreli., Divislon< j Division. Division. I Capital j Tofcal 


Name. 


Aboriginal class...! 17,575 229,484! 75,500 219,627 4373 

Do. tribes. ... 85 91,317 10,116 4 


The tribes therefore belong entirely to the southern division, except 
the figure given under the central division, which represents so many 
Bhiis. To the southern division special notice will therefore be given : 


Amwii Northern Southern Central m Afol 

Amreli. Division. Division. Division, Ga P lfcaI - Total * 


Name. 


Southern Division , 


< CtMS: 
( Tribe 
( Class 
t Tribe 

< Class, 
i Tribe: 

Class 
( Tribe 
i Class 
( Tribe 


(’Class 
I Tribe 
( Class: 

Tribe 
f Class 
( Tribe 
j Class 
( Tribe 
j Class 
t Tribe 


f Class 
1 ( Tribe 
C Class 
!.C : Tribe ; 

■ (.'Class' ' 
(Tribe 
’A Class 
t Tribe 
Class 
( Tribe 


Bhiis 


j Dubla 


Talilvia 

Konkana 


DMnka 


Dhundia 


N&yaka 

Chodhra 


!j Kolva 


'.icotvSi: 


Gfedfc 


'Bloehf'" 


Valvi 


K&thodi 


Others 


Among the aboriginal classes in the central division there are 
20,246 DMnkds, 1623 Ndyakds and 10,677 TaMvife. 1 The 


1 For tether account of the Aboriginal Clares see Chapter II. on Production and 
Chapter V. on Capital. 
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Bhils, Kalis, and, according to some classifiers, the Vaghris, Have 
no place in any of the four great divisions of Hindu society* 
They have no defined religious belief, but worship all the deities of 
the Hindu Pantheon indiscriminately. They are strong, daring and 
intractable, and the first two races are thieves by instinct. Idle and 
lawless, they like to live by brigandage instead of following any 
settled occupation. In this state a large proportion of the 
population belongs to the Bhil and Eoli classes, and, till a couple 
of years ago, there was no security of life or of property for the 
peaceable inhabitants. As some inducement to these people to 
renounce their lawless habits and to take to agriculture, and because 
much cannot be expected of them, the government assessment on 
lands held by them is always lighter than in the case of the Kanbi. 
Tet they till their lands so indifferently that they find it hard to pay 
the light tax fixed on their lands. In the first place, the Eoli has 
neither seed nor cattle nor plough, and for the use of each of these 
requisites he is generally indebted to the village Vania or Kanbi, to 
whom he makes some return, by sharing with him the produce of his 
field if he deals with the Vania, or if with the Kanbi by assisting him 
in his work. The outturn is very meagre, perhaps not half as much 
as the hardy and industrious Kanbi reaps. Even this the Eoli is not 
careful to husband, and a couple of months after the monsoon crop 
he must either hire himself out as a day-labourer, or live on wild 
berries and fruit, which he too often does till the setting in of the 
next monsoon. Yet, in spite of their thieving propensities, their 
recklessness and their idle habits, there are some good points about 
these people. When trusted, they are faithful and honest. When 
they have sworn to defend an employer, they do so with their lives, 
as many instances, which have occurred in the case of Kolis 
escorting travellers and others for a consideration, prove. The 
Vaghris are perhaps more respectable. Their occupation consists in 
selling fruit, fuel, pottery, &e., as well as in trapping game. There 
are, however, some among them who are well-to-do and trade in 
cattle. They buy herds of bullocks in one place and sell them at a 
distance for a profit. Their credit is fair, and Vania moneylenders 
are ready to make them advances* But they are often anxious to 
appear poorer than they are. 

There are in the state 46,718 persons of both sexes following the 
Jain religion ; of these only 2025 are not Vanias and half of those 
who are not Vanias are Bhavsars. The Jains muster strongest in 
the northern division, as might be expected, but there are some in 
the central division and at She capital : 


Vdnids, 1881 , 


Name. 

Arareli, 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division, 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. '■ 

Shrira&li 

m 2 

18,988 

308 

5605 

1434 

28,792 

Porv&d ... 

■ 32 

8057 

1 591 

708 

154 

10,042 

Osval ... 


2679 

174 

478 

157 

3488 

Umad 


642 

85 

63 

1 ! 

. 791 

Mev&da 


10 

... 

658 

39 ! 

707 
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Of the castes omitted there are 119 N Agars, 24 Barads, 19 
Khadayatas, 43 Meshris, 246, Narsingpuris, 13 Panchas, 2 
Ao-arvals, 3 Modhs, 2 Lads, 4 Malis, 147 Bhojaks in the northern 
division, 90 Disavals in the northern and central divisions, 4 
Khedavkls, 7 Kapol Vanias in Amreli, 273 Kanhis in the central and 
northern divisions, 90 Gorjis, 1045 Bhavsars are found over the 
whole state, and 767 are unspecified. 

The census returns the Musalmans in the whole state at 
174,980 persons of both sexes. Of these 17,817 are found in the 
Amreli, 63,205 in the northern, 23,009 in the southern, 51,800 in the 
central division and 19,149 at the capital. Special note should be 
taken of three great divisions among them. Thei’e are the 
Musalmans of foreign origin, there are the converts from Hinduism, 
and there is a great class of cultivators who form a most useful portion 
of the community. Those of foreign origin of whom half are 
Shaikhs may thus' be briefly set down : 


Musalmdns of Foreign Origin , 1881 . 


Name. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 
Division. .. 

Central 

Division. 

Capital. 

Total. 

Sayads ... ... 

SS4 

3292 

544 

2891 

1343 

8954 

Shaikhs... 

3011 

11,845 

7195 

5950 

8000 

36,001 

Pathfms.., 

1103 i 

4976 

1294 ; 

3892 

2970 ! 

14,235 

j Sindhis... ... 

809 

716 

37 

1281 

500 ! 

3433 


Besides these, of 1319 Beluchis 1105 are found in the northern 
division; of 2057 Sidis almost all are found in the same division ; 
of 2147 Koraishis more than three-fourths are in the same division. 
The Musalmans who have been, converted from Hinduism are 
13,929 in number, 4349 Memans and 1435 Khojas, out of 5462 and 
1491 respectively, being in the Amreli division. There are 1004 
Borah Alias, of whom 710 are at the capital ; 1188 Borah Sullemani, 
of whom 919 are in the northern division, and 3928 Borah Daudi, of 
whom 2659 are in the northern division and 1145 at the capital. 
Most of the 760 Borah Jaffari are at the capital, and there are also 
52 Borhh Nagoshi. The Musalmans of the agricultural class number 
49,056 throughout the state, and they are thus divided : 


Agricultural Musalmdns , 1881 . 


Name. 

Amreli. 

Northern 

Division. 

Southern 

Division. 

Central 
; Division, 

Capital. 

Total, 

Maieks ... ... 

154 

2649 

642 

6431 

700 

10,576 

MolesnlfmB . ...j 

472 , j 

4229 

306 i 

9346 

406 

14,759 

Bohorits ... 

1155 

i 

3137 

9693 ! 

9064 


23,049 


There are 328 out of 367 Shekhdas at the capital, and a few others 
of other denominations. But the chief interest is centered on the 
Molesalamsof the central and the Bohorfis of the central and southern 
divisions. These agricultural Bohoras are not to be confounded with 
the mercantile Borfihs mentioned in a preceding paragraph. 

The artizan class numbers 27,932 and is chiefly composed of : 
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Musahndn Artizans, 1881 . 

. M Northern] Southern) Central I 

Amreli. T^irfAn A Division. T>f vision. Ca P Ital * iot ' ai * 


■Momnfis :■ 
Ghanchi 
rinjaras 
Tais 


33 8933 

925 11118 

386 ■ 35-33 v 

13-4 .■ ' 851 


11,297 
45 3775 

■ 359 | 5456 

.222 ■ 2350 
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There are also tie Chhippas (871), Khatris (940) and Kumbhars 
(887) scattered throughout the state. The Momnas and Tais are 
-weavers the Pinjaras clean cotton, and the GMnchis are oil-pressers. 

There are 4565 in domestic employ of whom 3629 are Shipais, 
2800 bein°- in tbe northern and 774 in the central division. Hajams 
number 636. Dhobis number 165, and Pakhalis or Bhistis (135) are 
found in the central division. Those of minor professions number M 
2446 the Mir being 1074 mostly in the northern division and the 
Ghandhrap 958 mostly in the same division. Of the labouring and J 
wandering class there are only 491 , of whom 276, mostly in the 
northern division, are Nagoris. The mendicant class numbers 5957, 
of whom 1885 are Abdali, mostly found in the northern division. 

There is thus, a considerable Musalmam population in the state. 
They follow various professions, are cultivators, take service under 
the state as peons, menial servants, &a, or follow certain callings 
and are traders, weavers, dyers, washermen, cooks and water-carriers. 
There are of course no castes among the followers of Islam ; all 
are on the same level from a religious and social point of view. 
Nevertheless they maybedivided into two groups. The first includes 
the descendants of those Musalmans who settled in the country 
as conquerors, or who have since entered it from the North- 
West Provinces. Such are the Sayads, the Moghals, the Pathans 
and the Shaikhs. Though all believers are equal, those who belong 
to one of these four divisions are esteemed as original members of 
the faith. And one class, that of the Sayads, is the object of special 
veneration, Sayads being reputed tbe descendants of Ali and the 
Prophet’s daughter Fatima. A Sayad will not readily part with his 
daughter to one who is not a Sayad. The Moghals and PatMns 
take their names from localities, and all other Musalmans, whose 
conversion does not originate from the spread of Islfim among the 
inhabitants of Gujarat, bear the honorary title of Shaikh, ‘old or 
revered person.’ They are mostly Sunni, though Shias are found, 
especially about Baroda. The remarriage of widows is discouraged, 
except among Pathans. These original Musalmans flourished of old 
as soldiers and conquerors, but with the changes brought about by 
times of peace they have greatly sunk in the social scale. . Ihey 
have never learnt to turn their hands to work or their minds to 
learning, nor, to their credit be it said, have they degenerated mto 
robbers or marauders; they are often office messengers, menial 
servants, not unfrequently cultivators o£ a peaceful kma, # 

The second group comprises the Hindu inhabitants of (rujjarat who 
at various times have been converted to the faith by the invaders. 
It is often impossible to tell now to what caste or class oi Hindus 
these converts belonged, nor can the time of then* conversion bo 
ascertained ; but the retention of certain Hindu social habits 
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and religious customs, and even of the original dress and speech 
points to the possible status they once occupied. Among the Musal- 
in&ns of Gujarat, besides, a twofold process has been going on : the 
original believers have adopted some few or many Hindu ways, the 
converts have turned into the newpath more or less completely, in some 
instances becoming advanced believers, in others merely adopting a 
few rites such as circumcision and burial, and retaining even the 
worship of Hindu gods. It is owing to this twofold process that 
the following quotation gives an accurate description of the position 
held at this time by the Musalm&ns, though it does not quite 
rightly state the causes of the position so held. ' By long association 
with the natives of Gujarat they have lost many of their own 
distinctive traits and have acquired the speech, habits, and often the 
dress of their Hindu neighbours. They still possess the strong sense 
of religion which is common to all Musalmdn communities, but are 
not intolerant or bigoted. Though as a people they are, with the 
exception of the Bohoras, in poor circumstances, still they are 
extravagant, pleasure-loving, and fond of show. They are separated, 
according to the nature of their avocations, into so many divisions 
which might be almost termed castes, and the exclusiveness of these 
divisions, as regards intermarriage at least, is as decided as that of 
Hindu castes, while the feasts that are given on the occasion of 
deaths rival in their foolish waste the caste-dinners of the Hindus/ 1 
Passing by the original Mnsalmans we reach the numerically 
largest and the most important group of converts. Before making 
special mention of the Borahs of the northern division, something 
may be said of the Bohoras throughout the State, that the distinction 
between the two classes bearing a somewhat similar name may be 
clear. Most indeed almost all Bohoras who till the soil are Sunni, 
while, on the other hand, almost all Borahs who deal in merchandise 
are Shia. In the northern division the latter are found in great 
numbers while the agriculturist Bohoras are comparatively few. 
The Sunni Bohora who tills the soil inhabits chiefly the western 
part of the Navsari division and the southern part of the central 
division. He is accounted the best agriculturist in Gujarat, is 
hardworking, frugal and intelligent. He retains most of his old 
Hindu habits, dress and speech; he is exclusive and, so to say, 
denominational. At the same time, unlike other Hindu converts, 
he has dropped all original caste divisions and forms but one 
community. The question regarding the original status of this 
evidently converted Hindu has never been satisfactorily answered. 
The name Borah or Bohora derived from vohorvu > the Gujarati word 
for to trade, applies well to the Bor&h tradesman. But it is strange 
that it should have been adopted by the agriculturist. It is said that 
he was once a Koli or a Rajput, but it is not likely that men of these 
races would have adopted such a name, and it is more probable that 
they were Kanbis, as their dress, speech, language and great 
agricultural skill tend to prove. He ascribes the conversion of his 
class to the efforts of the great Muhammad Begada. Shia Borahs, 
most of whom are Daudi Borffhs, are tradesmen, and are found * 


1 &Mn Bak&dur K&si SMb-ud-din, C.I.E. 
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in almost every part of the northern division, but it is only 
in Kadi and Sidhpur that they have settled in large numbers. 
They are almost invariably traders and merchants and are in very 
good circumstances, but some Shia Borah agriculturists are to be 
found in the Rattan sub-division. Like the Hindus, among whom 
each caste has its own separate street, the Borahs have a quarter of 
their own, where they have built spacious and costly houses. They 
keep them neat and cleanly, and their dress, though simple, is always 
clean. Their streets, however, are filthy and squalid. They are 
exceedingly quiet and law-abiding, and are implicitly guided in all 
matters by the Mulhaji of Surat, who gets from them a percentage 
on their trade and other profits. The proceeds are not entirely for 
the private use of the Mulh&ji, but are devoted in part towards the 
support of the poor and indigent of the community. Under the 
Mulhaji there are local chiefs at Kadi and Sidhpnr, who regulate the 
affairs of the community over whom they are immediately placed. 
All disputes among themselves, not necessarily confined to religious 
differences, are heard and decided by the local chiefs, and all parties 
concerned must abide by the decision, subject to an appeal to the 
Mulhaji. Any recourse to the law courts or to officers of government 
on any matter in dispute between different members of the 
community is most rigidly prohibited, and the penalty incurred by 
the refractory or the disobedient is heavy* He is not put out of 
caste but is sent to Coventry by priest and wife, friend and relation. 
In most of their habits they resemble the Hindus. In Kadi, the 
resemblance extends even to points of dress, such as the turban and 
the waistcoat, angarkha, which is thoroughly Hindu in style and 
material. The Sunni trading Borahs are extremely rare and their 
only head-quarter is at Pattan, They have a quarter to themselves, 
and never mix or hold any intercourse with the Shia Bordhs or any 
other caste. They are very exclusive in this respect, so much so 
that, even when they desire amusement or recreation, it is among 
themselves that they seek it, and at appointed places within their 
own quarter or streets. They have their own chiefs by whom they 
are guided in all matters, like the Shia Borahs. Their marriage 
customs are quite peculiar. It is obligatory on every man to make 
a pilgrimage to Mecca and to stay therefor a few years and learn Arabic 
and the Kuran, before he can marry. Thus, every person, whatever 
his position in life be, considers it his duty to go to Mecca at a 
certain age to study and trade there, and then to return to 
Pattan with what money he has been able to scrape together. 
Those who have no means of their own go with others as servants 
or dependants. They return to Pattan after some years, and there- 
after do no work or business, but live on the money they have 
already made ; or, if necessary, go again to acquire more. The Sunni 
Borahs are the richest community in Pattan. 

The Fakirs are mendicants ; they are often keepers of the tombs 
of saints or others supposed to have worked miracles in their 
times, and live on the alms of those who frequent the tombs and 
make offerings there. 

The Memans belong to two sects, the one following what is called 
the old faith, and the other the new faith. The former are followers 
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of His Highness Aga Khan in Bombay or rather of Ms son, for 
Aga Khan" is dead, who levies on his flock a percentage of their 
earnings. They are mostly cultivators though many are artizans. 
The Memans who follow the new Faith are those who seceded 
from the bulk of their people and founded a new community under 
Sayad Hussunali of Palanpur. They are stricter in religious 
observances, and do not accept food from, Hindus, like other Memans. 
Both these sects, however, dress like Hindus, and, indeed, are said 
to have been Kadva Kanbis originally, converted to Muhammadanism 
during the ascendancy of the Mughal rule in Gujarat. 1 

The Molesalams (perhaps from M awallada i recently made an d Islam 
faith), or recent converts, are in reality Hindu Rajputs who have been 
taught a few of the rudiments and practices of the Faith. In their 
dress, their appearance and their customs they are Hindu Rajputs ; 
they observe Hindu festivals ; some even still worship Hindu gods ; 
all bear Rajput names, support the customary bard or minstrel, and 
are divided into Rajput castes and clans. The marriage ceremony 
is performed by a Brahman as well as by a Kaji. On the other 
hand, relatives by blood marry, and the true Musalm&n practices of 
circumcision and burial, accompanied by certain rites, have been 
adopted. The Molesalams are scattered over the central and 
northern divisions. They are generally proud, ignorant, indolent 
opium-eating landowners. Those possessed of a considerable 
amount of landed property term themselves Gar4si4s. 

There are in the state 8118 Parsis, of whom the great majority 
are in the southern division, where they make up the most 
flourishing portion of the town population of Navs&ri, Gandevi and 
Bilimora, whilst many others fill an important place in the rural 
community/ goj (.v /T :; ■ 

There were 771 Christians, of whom 600 are in the central division 
at the capital. Most of these are comprised in the British force at 
the cantonment or are Portuguese bandsmen in the service of His 
Highness the Gaikwar. 

According to the 1881 census, 1,004,128 persons (males 728,602, 
females 275,526) or about fifty per cent of the whole population were 
returned as following occupations. These may be divided into the 
following seven classes : 

I. — Of persons employed in the state or Government service there 
were 8221. 

II. — Of professional persons, 8280 were temple servants, 870 
ministers of religion and priests, 17,740 devotees and beggars, 4 
corpse-bearers, and 606 Farsi sacred-thread weavers, generally 
Parsi women of Navsari ; 871 schoolmasters ; 2289 police officers and 
peons; 2127 military officers and soldiers, and 247 pleaders and 
muJchiiydrs ; 553 physicians, vaccinators and native doctors, and 8l 
midwives and nurses ; 17 sculptors, 41 8 singers, 2898 actors, dancers 
and players, 32 jugglers, and 231 athletes ; and 38 engineers and 
surveyors.' 


} The original Memans (Momin-Musalmto) had a spiritual leader ImtasMh at 
JPir&na near Ahme&abad. The sect is said to have been founded by a conspiracy, 
so to speak, between Sayads and a class of sham Hindu ascetics. 
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III. — Of persons in seiwice or performing personal offices there 
were 3821 village servants, 1421 stable servants, and 34,909 menial 
and other servants. Of personal servants there were 9268 barbers, 
2044 washermen, 1660 water-carriers, and 165 palanquin-bearers. 
There were besides 1100 cooks and keepers of inns. 

IV. — Of persons engaged in agriculture there were 311,995 
cultivators, 1219 gardeners and sellers of flowers, and 259,334 farm 
and field labourers ; of persons engaged with animals there were 
26,360 cattle graziers, 118 horse-dealers, farriers and breakers, 28 
elephant sporters or sathmars , 742 cattle breeders and sellers, 58 
sportsmen and those engaged in shikdrlckdna , and 279 manure- 
sellers; 1017 were cart-drivers and owners of carts, 615 keepers of 
animals for hire, and 265 carriers having pack bullocks. ' 

V. — Of persons engaged in commerce and trade 5134 were 
bankers and moneylenders, and 9007 brokers, agents and clerks ; 
5110 general shopkeepers, 151 contractors, 302 itinerant retailers 
and pedlars, and 259 cotton merchants. 

VI. — Of persons employed in mechanical arts, manufactures and 
engineering operations there were 5486 oil pressers and sellers, 32 
salt makers, 14,715 potters, 11,909 cotton spinners, 8731 cotton 
carders, 26,003 cotton and silk weavers, 668 silk weavers and 
spinners, 268 silk-braid makers and mercers, 222 mashru weavers, 
535 turban weavers, 155 wool spinners and dealers, 2942 calico 
printers, 107 calendered, 256 tape-makers, 296 twist sellers, 3111 
cotton goods sellers, 254 loom brush makers, 804 warp makers, 
87 darners, 250 embroiderers, 1656 dyers, 8337 tailors, 41 turban- 
folders, 109 saddle and harness-makers, 3861 leather workers 
and leather dyers, 7991 carpenters, 1656 bricklayers, 90 painters, 
coloured and photographers, 455 workers in quarry, 2775 masoils, 
239 lime burners, 374 grindstone sellers and polishers, 2159 basket 
makers and bamboo workers, 35 mat makers, 390 rope makers, 4769 
blacksmiths, 214 sword makers and polishers, 88 hardware dealers, 
1195 copper and brass smiths and dealers, 4333 gold and silver 
smiths, 85 silver and gold wire drawers, 59 catgut sellers, 382 bead 
makers, 208 jewellers and assayed, 4 electroplaters, 27 wood-carvers 
and seal engravers, 29 watch makers, 283 bangle makers, 24 book 
sellers, printers and lithographers, 102 paper makers, 45 ink makers, 
4 toy makers, 36 firework makers, 56 lac makers, 25 soap and comb 
makers, 2 1 7 leaf -plate makers, 49 stationery sellers, 15,120 grain 
dealers, 6002 millers, 149 stick sellers, grinders and buskers of 
corn, 440 grain parchers, 131 bakers, 185 fruit sellers, ^ 7872 
vegetable sellers, 1620 grocers, 66 gol sellers, 601 confectioners, 
1400 milk, butter and ghi sellers, 595 butchers, 10 fowl sellers, 
1219 fishermen and fishmongers, 1707 distillers and dealers in 
spirits, 107 mahuda -& ower dealers, 1840 provisioned and. bdzdr 
suppliers, 28 huh a makers, 1015 sellers of tobacco, snuff and betel 
leaves, 101 sellers of opium, bh&ng and gdnja , 145 perfume makers 
and sellers, 611 wood and timber dealers, 515 charcoal and cowdung- 
cake sellers, 2353 firewood dealers, 1987 grass dealers, 275 leather 
dealers, and 4081 tanners and curriers. There were besides 934 
ship or boat owners and seamen, 334 tile turners, / 9,790 
labourers, and 4158 scavengers. 

B 283—10 
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YIX. — Of miscellaneous persons there were 1793 living on 
immovable property, 7 10 living on annuities, and 6 living on 
funded property; 262 were pensioners, 31,035 beggars, 262 prosti- 
tutes, and 1925 Others. 

According to the 1881 census returns there were in the Baroda 
territory 3012 towns and villages, of which 854 had less than 200 
inhabitants ; 940 from 200 to 500; 697 from 500 to 1000; 340 
from 1000 to 2000; 106 from 2000 to 3000 ; forty-four from 3000 
to 5000 ; eighteen from 5000 to 10,000 and thirteen which had more 
than 10,000 inhabitants. The number of villages and towns is 
greatest (1084) in Kadi and least (291) in Amreli, as the details show : 


Baroda Villages , 1881. 



NavsSri. 

Baroda. 

Kadi. 

Amreli. 

Total. 

Under 200 inhabitants 

374 

181 

190 

109 

854 

Prom 200 to 600 

271 

266 

312 

91 

940 

„ 600 to ldDO 

109 

210 

299 

70 

697 

„ 1000 to 2000 

27 

118 

182 

IS 

340 

„ 2000 to 3000 ... 

■5 

31 

66 

4 

106 

„ 3000 to 5000 


18 ! 

20 

i 1 ? 

44 

„ 5000 to 10,000 

■■■!'>. 

7 

8 

2 

18 

| „ 10,000 to 15,000 ... ... 

1 

*3 

3 

1 

8 

„ 15,000 to 20,000 

'■ A 


3 


3 

„ 20,000 to 50,000 ... .. 



1 


1 

Above 50,000 ... ... ... 


" 1 



1 

Total ... 

793 

844 

1084 

291 

3012 


The Kavsari Division presents one peculiar feature in the village 
community. The patels are not mat&dars or signers of contracts 
and engagements with the state. They are purely servants 
appointed by the state, and most of them belong to the An&vala 
Brahman caste, but some are Kanbis, Rajputs, Musalm&ns dr P&rsis. 
Inall other parts of the state, putting on one side the village accountant, 
who is a state servant, there are, in the village, the priest or 
gamoty a Brahman who performs all the religious ceremonies, and 
who is either supported by a grant of land called pasdita or by a fixed 
annual allotment of grain and special gifts of money when ceremonies 
are performed, the BMt or bard, the potter, the barber, the 
washerman, the carpenter, the tailor, the tanner, the Dhed and the 
scavenger. 

As an example of a small village community in the central division, 
that of Madalpur in the neighbourhood of the city of Baroda has 
been selected. Its revenue is about Rs. 5000 minus Rs. 1000 for 
expenditure. Its area is about 800 hundred acres and the 
inhabitants go out to cultivate the lands of neighbouring villages. 
Prom 20 to 25 families hold land of from 10 to 15 acres. There is a 
revenue paid aud a police patel, This is not always the case, for in 
small villages there is but one patel ; and now that the powers of the 
police patel have been curtailed, this will perhaps be more frequently 
the case. Patels are either paid directly by the state, generally 
one per cent on the gross rental of the village, or more rarely are 
allowed land free of taxation. In the not very important village of 
MMalpur the pay of each patel is 50 rupees a year with a turban 
allowance of Rs, 25 a year. But as the ancestors of these men 
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colonised the villages some 700 years ago, each lias about 15 acres 
of land free of assessment. If the pa tel gives a marriage he 
entertains the whole village which is composed of Kanbis and Dharala 
Kolis. The patel plays the chief part in any: public ceremony* ' He 
also lends money. If public works have to be .carried out the 
state frequently gives money assistance, bat the labour Is clone by 
the people under the superintendence of the patel . It lias been 
stated that, except in the Navsari division, where in all probability 
the Musalmans early upset the bhagddri system, introduced a 
myatvdri system of their own and destroyed all maids, the Gujarat 
village commonly possesses a body of men termed matdddrs. 
The matiddrs , or makers and signers of contracts with the 
state on behalf of the body of villagers, are hereditary officers* 
The matdddr s are generally in number from eight to ten men, 
and from these the patels are chosen, one to do the revenue 
work and termed ughrdtddr, the other to do the police work and 
termed the muhhi paid. These important village officials are 
selected by the state, and, if possible, such men are chosen as are 
of a certain age, have received a little education and show signs of 
general intelligence. As a rule the matdddrs as a body receive a lump 
sum of one per cent on the realised revenue of the village, and the 
patels are not rewarded for their public services by any extra 
remuneration. Up to 1868 the paid had a right to his bit of land, 
but in that year His Highness Khanderav deprived him of this 
and substituted* cash payment, much to the discontent of this class 
of public officers. 

The patel is an hereditary and therefore a fairly independent officer ; 
the taldti or village accountant is appointed by the state and looks 
to it for promotion. The patel is attached to one village and in 
some ways represents the interests of the inhabitants which are 
identical with his own; the village accountant is shifted from place 
to place and is more apt to enforce the interests of the state. In 
old days when the demands of the state on the village varied 
from year to year and were somewhat undefined with regard to the 
individual, the patel played the more important part ; now that all 
demands are fixed, and the tendeneyis to keep all kinds of registers, as 
well as accounts with each individual cultivator, the accountant's work 
is greater and more regarded than used to be the case. The patel 1 * * * * * * * 9 s 
revenue or police work will be described in the chapters on Revenue 
and Judicial Administration ; that of the accountant is to keep 
registers and revenue accounts, and except as a clerk he has little to 
do with police work. The village accountant of an ordinary sized 
village will get at least Rs. 120 a year. 


1 The JSfdib subha appoints tlie successor to the matdddr post if he is an heir in direct 

line ; but if there be more than one such heirs and these do not agree, the Subha appoints. 

The same powers are given to the jSFciib subha in the case of the proper heirs being 

brothers. If the matdddr leaves no brother or lineal descendant the Subha may select 

a successor from collateral issue. In all cases an appeal may be made to the Huzdr, 

The dismissal of a matdddr can be ordered by the Subha alone. In case a place falls 

vacant among village servants the patronage is in the hands of the Subha. These 

rules sufficiently prove the importance attached to the posts of village servants. 

See Chapter on Administration of Land, 
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Under the revenue or mulki putel are two or more tevalddrs, 
whose business it is to collect the revenue, the accounts of which 
the village accountant keeps, to cany the accountant's books and do 
other menial work. They get about Rs. 60 a year, but hold no laud 
free of taxation. In old days the havdlcldrs watched the hhali or 
threshing ground before the state share of the produce had been 
separated from the rest, as had to be done under the bhdgvafdi 
system. They still do a little watchman's work in the fields. The 
police or other constabulary duties are carried out by from five to six 
earfanuh in a village of ordinary size. Very frequently they receive 
no pay, but hold some five acres of free land. The vartartids, ra'khds 
or ravaniyds are the village watchmen and guards. It is their duty 
to protect a marriage party or escort treasure going from one village 
to another, to sleep in the chduri , and above all at night to go the 
rounds of the village. For this purpose, armed with bows and arrows 
or with swords, they will divide themselves into two bands, one to 
watch the village boundaries sim , one to guard the buildings of the 
village itself basti. These officials have never been known to rob 
treasure entrusted to them, and in their encounters with robbers 
and trespassers they have not unfrequenfcly risked and lost their 
lives. Finally, the ordinary village possesses some five or six 
Bhangis who often hold about ten acres of land. They are messengers 
and letter-carriers, and it is their business to conduct strangers on 
to the neighbouring village. 

Besides these, there are in Madalpur two carpenters, each of whom 
holds an acre and a quarter of land. The villagers also reward them 
at a fixed rate for their services, mans (60 pounds) of grain per 
plough, per annum, or If mans (70 pounds) per plough and cart per 
annum. There are two blacksmiths, each of whom holds two acres of 
laud, who are paid in grain by the people at the same rate as the 
carpenters. There are two barbers, each of whom holds 2| acres 
of land. 1 They do not, however, get regular contributions in grain 
from the villagers, but when a marriage occurs, the barbers get 
from 10 to 15 rupees, for it is their business to clean the utensils, 
bear the marriage torches, &c. The potter holds four acres of land 
free of assessment, and attains a fixed remuneration of grain from 
the villager. In MAdalpur there are two Brahman families, the 
village priests; on a marriage they are paid from 4 to 15 rupees, a 
fee called the ddpa of the priest, gor. 

There are three VAniAs' shops, one of whom is a moneylender, 
and gets from 6 to 18 per cent interest on his money, but even he 
is not influential. There is no school; but there are public 
buildings : a temple to Mahadev, a mandir to Vishnu, a chduri for 
village assemblies and for the use of the revenue patel There is 
the village tank. 'U- A-'A-' .■ 


1 In the NavsAri district the kajdm or barber is paid § of a man> and the 
washerman 5 sers of grain for his services. 
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I, — X AYS All I DIVISION. : V/V/i 

The gordt or light -coloured and the black soil are the two 
principal classes into which the soils of the division may be divided. 
In the absence of any statistical data it is impossible to say how 
much land is composed of each of these kinds. A third 
intermediate class is termed besar. The gordt is sown with all kinds 
of jirdit or dry and bdgdyai or garden crops, and is the most 
highly prized, while again, the alluvial deposit known as bhdtlia 
is the variety of this class which is considered to be the most 
productive for all descriptions of crops. The crops raised in the 
black soil are rice, cotton, juvdr, wheat, tuver, Idjri and adad. Of 
these rice and cotton flourish best, the remaining crops being 
somewhat deficient in their outturn and of inferior quality. 

The total area of the division is about 1940 square miles. It 
includes the lands of twenty-two alienated villages which occupy 
about 86 square miles. Deducting the latter from the former, 
nearly 1904 square miles represent the total area of the state 
villages. Of these, about 1288 square miles are not surveyed. Of 
the remaining 616 square miles or 384,942 acres or about 669,465 
bighds, 278,8(36 acres or 71*14 per cent represent occupied land; 
81,998 acres or 8*3 per cent cul tumble waste ; 51,050 acres or 18*28 
per cent unculturable waste ; and 28,083 acres or 7*28 per cent the 
area covered by river-beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 53,608 acres on account of alienated lands in state 
villages from 805,858 acres, the total of the occupied and culturable 
waste, the balance of 252,250 acres represents the actual area of 
state culturable land, of which 220,257 acres or 87*31 per cent 
were in the year 1879-80 under cultivation. Of the entire area of 
culturable land in the rdsti maMls, 14,297 acres represent the rice 
lands, 8964 the wet-crop or irrigated lands, and 97,946 the dry- 
crop lands. 

According to the returns of the village accountants for the year 
1879-80, the stock in the possession of the cultivators amounted 
during that year to 23,293 ploughs, 65,625 bullocks, 61,117 cows, 
31,880 buffaloes, 729 horses, 22,083 sheep and goats, and 121 
asses. vt V i '■ vy; VV : . 

The area of land in this division under cultivation, except in the 
sub-divisions of Songad and Yiara which have not yet been surveyed 
amounts to '220,257 acres. Of these 75,935 acres were in the 
"year 1879-80 fallow 'or under grass. Of 144,322 acres under ■actual 
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cultivation, grain crops occupied 84,827 acres or 58*77 per cent, 
of which 53,899 acres were under Indian millet, jiw&r , Sorghum 
vulgare ; 18,182 under Rice, bhat, Oryza sativa ; 2221 under 
Wheat, ghm, Triticum sestivum ; 2272 under Millet, bdjri, 
Penicillaria spicata * and 8301 under miscellaneous grains of kodra 
Paspalam scrobiculatum, ndgli Eleusine coracana, and bdvto Pani- 
com frumentaceum. Pulses occupied 12,960 acres or 8’9 per cent, of 
which 4467 acres were under timer Cajanus indicus, and 8492 
under other pulses, such as vdl Dolichos lablab ; Peas, vatdna , 
Pisum sativum ; Gram, chana , Oicer arietinum ; mag Phaseolus 
radiatus ; guvdr Cyamopsis psoralioides ; math Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius; and adad Phaseolus mungo. Oil-seeds occupied 6332 acres 
or 4*38 per cent, of which 6059 acres were under Oastor-oil, diveli 
or erandi, Ricinus communis ; and 475 under tal Sesamum indioum. 
Fibres occupied 37,545 acres or 26*01 per cent, of which 37,264 
acres were under Cotton, kapds , Gossypium herbaceum, and 280 
under Hemp, san, Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2484 acres or 1*72 per cent, of which 272 acres were under Tobacco, 
tambdku , Nicotiana tabacnm ; 1300 under Sugarcane, sherdi , 
Saccharum officinarum; 151 under Plantain, Teel, Musa sapientis ,* 
31 under Groundnut, bhoising , Arachis hypogea; and 728 under 
miscellaneous vegetables and fruits. 

The sub- divisions of Palsana and Velachha produce the largest 
quantity of juvdr; Yelachha the largest quantity of wheat and cotton ; 
Mahuva of rice ; and Gandevi of sugarcane. 

For irrigational purposes wells are generally employed. The 
rdmia kos is used. It consists of a large leather bag containing 
sixteen gallons of water which is drawn by a pair of bullocks who 
are allowed a steep descent to pass along while the water is being 
pulled up. Two men assist in the work ; one sitting on the rope 
which pulls up the hag urges the cattle down the slope, the other 
when the hag has been raised to the mouth of the well empties it 
into a trough or reservoir. In some cases the contrivance admits 
of the bag emptying itself into the trough and of its redescending 
on the return of the bullocks up the incline, without extraneous 
assistance. The Persian wheel with its numerous jars so attached 
that in a revolution they fill with water and empty themselves into 
a trough, is also sometimes used. Irrigation is required for bag ay at 
lands only. 

The implements in use are of the ancient and simple order 
employed all over Gujarat, viz,, the spade koddli , the hoe kharpi , 
the lesser plough hot, the larger plough nagar, and the sickle 
d&tardu. The small plough hoi is utterly unsuited to heavy ploughing 
and is only intended to scratch up the surface of the soil A bigha 
of land can be ploughed in a single day of ten hours with the hoi 
The cost of the implement is about Rs. 5. The nagar resembles the 
plough in construction, but is heavier. It is only used in the culti- 
vation of sugarcane. 

All crops are mainly divided into the rain or kharif crops and the 
dry or rabi crops. The former are sown in June or July and reaped 
in October or November; the latter are sown in October or 
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November and reaped in March or April. Both bag&yat and jirait 
crops are sown in the kharif as well as the raid season. Seed is 
sometimes sown through a drill or hollow bamboo pierced with 
holes and fixed behind the plough, in which case the kharpi is 
subsequently passed over the surface to soften the intervening 
spaces left by the furrows. Sometimes it is thrown broadcast by 
the hand. Some descriptions of crops are grown together, such as 
juvar and pulses, or ginger and turmeric ; others such as rice .and 
sugarcane are sown by themselves. Some crops are cut down with 
the sickle, some are plucked by the hand, while others are dug up. 
Thus rice, vdl and wheat are cut down close to their roots ; bdjri is 
cut just below the ear ; the hand or sweet potato. Convolvulus batata, 
suran or elephant foot, Amorphophalus campanulatus, ginger and 
turmeric are dug up ; cotton pods are plucked by the hand. 

Rice is the only grain which is threshed, the grain being separated 
from the stalks by beating the latter on a wooden plank or bench. 
The grain still in the husk, ddngar , is then placed on a broad fiat 
basket and allowed gently to fall to the ground, while a man keeps 
fanning it, as it falls, with a cloth tied at both ends to two wooden 
posts. The rice is then either stacked loose or kept in bamboo 
receptacles in the cultivator’s house. The stalks which have been 
beaten on the bench or plank are again scattered in a circle round 
a wooden post, and cattle are made to tread on them in order to 
separate from them any grain that may not have been beaten out by 
the hand. The last process is at once adopted in the case of juvar , 
bdjri and wheat, both bullocks and carts being employed alternately. 
The grain thus separated is wixmow r ed in the same way as rice. 

A method of manuring the soil not mentioned in the description 
of agriculture in the Baroda division is to pen up goats in the field 
during the night. Rice and hdgdyat lands are those chiefly 
manured, a very small area under jirait cultivation being so 
treated. 

The system of rotation of crops has long been practised* For 
instance, the same land will not be planted with juvar or with 
cotton twice, but these crops will be used alternatively. Sugar- 
cane is alternated with inter m&juvdr . No rotation is observed in 
the case of rice and wheat. 

Indian millet, j-uvdr , holds the first place as a staple article 
of consumption; of 144,322 acres, the total area under actual 
cultivation in 1879-80, 53,899 acres or 87*34 per cent were under 
juvar , The two chief varieties are locally called rdtadio which has 
a red grain, and sundhia , Sorghum ceranixm, which has a white 
grain. Land which has been planted with juvar is allowed to lie 
fallow till the succeeding year, when it is sown with cotton. 

Cotton holds the second place among the products of the division. 
Of 144,322 acres, the total area, 37,264 acres or 25*8 per cent 
wet© under cotton in 1879-80. A field is sown with cotton once 
every third year. To separate the seeds from each other before 
sowing they are rubbed over a hard surface with yellow earth mixed 
With water. Previous to the sowing the field is twice ploughed. 
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once on the first rainfall and again a fortnight later. The seasons i 
for sowing and for the picking of cotton are mentioned under the 
Baroda division. Before all the cotton is secured the field is 
generally picked four times at intervals of a fortnight. The 
average proportion in weight of seed to cleaned cotton is two-thirds 
of the" former to one-third of the latter. The cotton is separated ; 
from the seeds chiefly by the hand, but in Yesma and Mahuva 
ginning machinery is in use. The cotton of the division is of one 
kind and of medium quality, its average market-price being about 
Es. 70 the Jchdndi . The bulk of it is exported to Bombay, and 
purchases are made both by resident merchants on their own account 
and by local agents on behalf of their principals in Bombay. * 
Though the average price during the last few years of a man of 
cotton has been about Rs. 3, it is said that 50 or 60 years ago it did 
not exceed Re. 1. Cotton is commonly adulterated by exposing it to ; 
the night dew just before it is weighed out to the purchaser. 

By this means a khdndi containing 17| mans of dry cotton is passed \ 
off as containing 20 mans. 

Eice holds the second place among the grain crops of the division. 

Of 144,322 acres under cultivation in 1879-80, 18,132 acres or 
12*56 per cent were devoted to rice. It is second only to jiwar as 
an article of local consumption. Rice is grown in marshy ground 
too moist for any other grain. It is usually sown in July and reaped 
in October. The seed is sown broadcast in a portion only of the 
field and is afterwards transplanted by hand from this nursery to 
the rest of the field when it has grown to a height of five or six 
inches. Many varieties of rice are grown in the division, such as 
sukhvel, bangdliu, rdmsdl } sutarsdl, hada } mdnjarvel, el&ichi , ddngi, 
sdliu , and bhusarvel. The two first mentioned kinds are reckoned 
the best, the last mentioned the coarsest. The best rice lands are 
situated in the Son gad and Yiara sub-divisions. 

Wheat or ghau holds the third place among the grain crops of 
the division. Of 144,322 acres, the total area of the division under I 
cultivation in 1879-80, 2221 acres or 1*8 per cent were under 
wheat. Two varieties are known in these parts, viz., the red hatha 
and pota and the white grain Juinsia . It is generally sown late in 
September or early in October. It ripens in March, when it is ^ 
plucked up by the roots, carted to the village threshing floor and ' 
trodden out by cattle. The plant grows to the height of two or 
three feet, and yields one crop in the year. 

Only two varieties of sugarcane are known in the district, 
the white and the purple-coloured. The land requires to be 
repeatedly and deeply ploughed and manured before planting i 

takes place. As the cultivation of the cane requires considerable 
moisture, it is not planted until after the latter part of October or l! 
the beginning of Hovember, when the land is completely saturated 
with rain-water. It is planted either whole through the ndqar or * 
Tby the hand m pieces which are placed in a horizontal position and 
in rows at a distance from one another of from a half to three-quarters 
of a foot. It lakes full twelve months to grow. During this time 
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it requires to be frequently and copiously watered. It is generally cut 
down after the rains, that is, in November or December. Each joint 
sends forth a full-grown cane. If grows to a height of from eight 
to ten feet. There are two varieties of the white sort of sugarcane, 
vasmgari or malbdri , and -vdnsi ; the latter is thinner than the former. 
The Grandevi sub-division yields the largest crop of sugarcane, an 
area of 846 bigkas being covered 1 by if. After the cane is harvested, 
the land is allowed to lie fallow for about six months, at the end of 
which period it is cultivated with tuver and juvdr. These take 
six mouths before they are ready for the harvest. The land is 
then again allowed to lie fallow for a period of six months, when 
it is either planted with the same crops or with ginger* The 
ginger is dug out by October or November. The laud is 
then again placed under sugarcane* It will thus be seen that 
the cane is planted every fourth year. As the cane ripens, it 
is dug out and removed to the hotu or crushing machine that the 
juice may be extracted for conversion into molasses. A pit of 
about four or five feet in depth is dug in a part of the very field 
in which the crop stands. This is fitted with a wooden crasher, 
which is worked by two pairs of bullocks. As the juice is extracted, 
it falls info a large earthen jar placed in the pit. When the jar 
is filled up, the juice is emptied out of it into a large iron circular 
vessel or kada placed over a fire close by, where it is boiled down 
until it assumes the consistency of molasses. It is believed that 
about twelve mans of juice yield about two mans of molasses. As 
soon as the juice is converted into molasses, it is poured into two or 
three large earthen vessels and stirred for a couple of hours. It is then 
poured into earthen vessels of a smaller size and kept in a separate shed 
in the field. Molasses form a chief article of produce and are largely 
exported to various parts of Gu jarat, the selling price being about two 
rupees a man or 40 pounds. At the suggestion of P. S. Melvill, Esq., 
C.S.I., Resident at Baroda, an attempt, which scarcely promises to 
be successful, has been made to introduce the manufacture of good 
sugar by the process followed in the North-West Provinces. 

The Anavala Brahmans also called Bhathelas, the Kanbis, the 
Kaehkias, the Kolis, the Midis, the Rajputs, the Bohoras, the Persia 
and the Dublas constitute the agricult ual population. The Anavala 
Brahmans are considered superior to all other classes of cultivators 
in point of general intelligence, skill in tilling and social condition. 
The Kanbis rank next. The Bohoras take the third place, and the 
Kolis and Dublas in the rdsti mahals come last, the Chodkras, 
Koukanas and Varlis in the rdni mahals being the lowest in every 
respect* The Parsis do not till their lands themselves except 
in the village of Tavri, but get them tilled by hired labour. They 
and the Anavalas might be placed on a par in respect to social 
condition and intelligence. Most Pdrsis keep liquor and toddy 
shops besides possessing lands. 

The condition of the cultivator of the lower class in this division 
has improved within the last six years, though it leaves much to 
desire. He is, as were his forefathers, content with his lot. 
His mode of living is as primitive and simple as his mode of 
agriculture* Tiled houses are seldom seen and masonry walls are 
b 283—11 
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still more rare. Ordinarily Iris lowly hut is composed of mud-walls 
and a thatched and flimsy roof. In many of these wretched hovels, 
there is but one compartment, where the male and female members 
of the family are huddled up together, the cattle being lodged 
within a couple of yards from the beds. The only article of furniture 
the hut contains is a wooden cot, which is dear at Es. 2. 
This hut costs from Rs. 4 to Es. 5. A piece of rag for the head- 
dress, an angarkha or coat, a handi or waistcoat, a dhotar or a 
cloth to cover the lower part of his body for himself, and a coarse 
sddi and a petticoat for his wife are all the articles of apparel that 
go to make up a cultivator’s wardrobe. Two scanty meals of the 
coarsest rice and dal with an occasional addition of vegetables suffice 
to keep him in life, and generally the only cooking and eating vessels 
he possesses are of the coarsest earthenware, the luxury of brass and 
copper vessels being only within the reach of the well-to-do class. 
The cultivators are all more or less in the clutches of the Marvadi 
moneylenders, and their unsatisfactory condition may, to no 
inconsiderable extent, be attributed to the heavy rates of interest 
with which they are charged. The rate of interest varies from 
twelve to eighteen per cent per annum, according to the circumstances 
of each individual case and the credit and necessities of the 
borrower. ' ' 

The cultivator does not rank high intellectually. He believes in 
ghosts and evil spirits, whose wrath he would appease by suitable 
offerings. He daubs any common stone with ochre and invests it 
with the dignity of a deity. He is a believer in the progressive 
impoverishment of the soil and the consequent deterioration and 
diminution of the crops, a downward tendency he ascribes to the 
degenerating influence of the kal yug , or iron age. Such is the 
peasant of the lowest class, but with slight variations the picture 
represents the higher classes as well, though these have a somewhat 
larger share of intelligence, and are better housed, better fed, and 
better clothed. 

II. -BARODA DIVISION. 

The soils of the division are chiefly of three kinds : MU or black 
soil, gordt or light sandy loam, and besar or mixed soil holding an 
intermediate position between the first two. Tor agricultural 
purposes, the division maybe said to be divided into four parts: 
Kdhnam, Ghanriasi , Yanked and Ckarotar } 

In the Kdhnam district are included the sub-division of Choranda 
and Sinor, half of those of PMra and Barodaand the sub-divisions of 
Sankheda and Tilakvada with three-fourths of Dabhoi, all of which 


* Kdhnam, Smskritlrfmm or .black; Hindi MArn; Gujarati MJmam, Mack 
soil. Chaitridm, Marathi for 84, a district once containing 84 villages. Charotar 
Spisknt comparative of chdru good f a district considered better than others. As the 
divisions of land such as Kdhnam, Jke.,- as shown above are rough and their limits are 
given m the suh-divisioiml maps. The villages of Sankheda ml of the AmroB taZt 
b a° n u t a but they are said by the people to belong to the 

division of land called F43, because of their proximity to the Udepur territorv 

SSSiSySP " “ tl1 - 
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consist as a rule* of a very superior kind of black soil. In the 
C ha arum are the sub-divisions of Jarod, half' of that of Baroda and the 
remaining portion of the Dabhoi sub-division ; this division consists 
mostly of gordt soil and of inferior black soil. Fardcal is, properly 
speaking; the country north of Padra and Baroda, and is separated 
from the Mali! by the Mahi Kantlia country. The last division; 
namely Char afar, includes Petlad and Sishva, and consists of the 
best kind of gorcli soil; such as is especially fitted for tobacco. The 
besar soil is found in all the sub-divisions in greater or less 
proportion. As a rale, the black soil in the Kdhnam division is far 
superior to the soil of similar kind found in other districts, and 
produces cotton and rice in abundance. It occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the entire culturable area, requires no manure, and 
cannot, and need not, be irrigated, for which reason garden 
cultivation does not exist. Though chiefly suited for rice and cotton 
crops, it is not wholly unfit for other crops except for bdjri, or 
millet, which requires the gordt soil for its tillage. The upper layer of 
this soil goes to about five feet below the surface, and underneath it a 
subsoil of the gordt kind is invariably found extending as far as the 
water-bearing strata. In addition to the three chief kinds of soil 
there are others of less importance and found only in a limited 
portion of the district. Sometimes the beds of rivers are found 
mixed with lime-stones, which are popularly called malhankaria ; 
these are unproductive lands. Elsewhere, and especially in some 
parts of Jarod, the earth is found wholly mixed with sand of a 
whitish colour ; only grass is produced in such lands, and that of a 
very coarse and inferior kind. 

The proportion in which the soils are distributed over the district 
cannot- be exactly stated. The prevailing soil is black, and seldom 
requires manuring or irrigation. When these means are employed, 
gordt soil is very fertile and yields often twice as much as it will do 
when unaided. The two soils include several varieties, and their 
qualities also differ in different parts of the district. The black soil 
of Jarod, for instance, is very inferior to that of Kdhnam , and is 
mixed with a kind of sand which makes it unfit for cotton produce, 
though rice crops thrive in it fairly well. Sometimes, also, this soil 
is found mixed with clay, which is often the case in low lands and 
the beds of tanks. This is a very fertile variety of soil and highly 
prized. In some places the black soil is mixed with alkaline sub- 
stances, khdr, and the water of the wells is brackish. 

The maximum number of mans which a higha is capable of turning 
out may be estimated at ; black soil, rice 35 mans, kodra 28, ndgli 
or banfi 32, cotton. 10, wheat 10, juvdr 12 ; gordt soil, tobacco 25, 
hdjri 20. 

The total area of state land consists of 950,011 acres, of which 
264,913 acres or 27*88 per cent are alienated and annually pay a 
quit-rent of about Rs. 26,73,264 to the state; 97,087 acres or 10*21 
per cent are unarable waste, of which 20,655 are occupied by home- 
steads, grazing farms, cemeteries, &c. The area of arable state- 
land is 585,361 acres or 60*37 per cent of the whole state land. 
Out of this 406,923 acres or 69*51 per cent are occupied, and 
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178,433 or 80*49 per cent, are unoccupied. Most of the- arable 
waste land consists of large and rich tracts in the sub-divisions of 
Jarod and Sankheda, and very few attempts have been made, as yet, 
to bring this land under cultivation. In many places there is a 
great deficiency of wafer, and outsiders seldom venture to come and 
reside in places where population is meagre, and water-supply is 
hard to obtain. Nor is this strange, for each well without steps 
calls for an outlay of more than Rs. 500, and a well with steps may 
cost over Es. 5000. Besides, all the uncultivated tracts are not 
equally rich: some of them are too poor to repay the cost of 
tillage, others are situated at a distance from any market. In addition 
to these tracts, there are 106 alienated, indmi , villages, which pay 
about Es. 80,050, as a quit-rent to the state. According to the latest 
information, of the arable land, 5622 acres were under garden 
cultivation, 419,940 acres were under dry-crop, and the rest under 
rice and cotton crop cultivation. In 1880, about 704 acres of virgin 
soil were brought under garden cultivation, and 1409 acres under 
dry crop. 

The chief irrigated crops are rice, tobacco, wheat, sugarcane and 
garden produce. In 1880 there were 175 wells with steps, 6986 
wells without steps, 247 large tanks, and 1947 small tanks. Irriga- 
tion is chiefly carried on from wells. After the close of the cold 
season very few tanks hold any large supply of water. Out of the 
247 large tanks, there are not more than three with the water of 
which irrigation is carried on to a considerable extent. The district 
is not wanting in rivers, but most of these either contain no water 
in the summer or contain a supply of it which it is impossible to 
conduct through canals to water-crops, as their beds now lie 
at a great depth below the surface of the soft alluvial soil deep into 
which they have cut their tortuous course. Moreover, these rivers 
annually overflow their banks and make great ravages upon the 
banks, which gradually crumble away, and so widen the river-bed. 
This difficulty has prevented many of the cultivators from digging 
wells on river banks. As to the tanks, the most generally used for 
irrigation are the Maval in the Jarod sub-division and the Tain in 
Sinor. The Maval tank covers an area ofabout 500 acres and receives 
its name from the village near which it is situated. Its water is sweet 
and healthy, and it is used for irrigating crops as well as for 
ordinary purposes, such as drinking, bathing, &c. About 600 acres of 
wheat and rice crops are annually irrigated from its water. The Tain 
tank is also sometimes used for watering crops. Besides these, there 
are other tanks, such as those of Desar, Raval, Savli, Manjusar and 
Paldi, but their water is scarcely used for irrigational purposes. Most 
of them require to be placed in repair and contain a less supply of 
water than formerly. The water-bearing strata are generally very 
deep, varying from 30 to 180 feet, and it is therefore found very 
expensive to make wells ; at the same time in some parts of the 
division it has been discovered that the current of water-springs 
is so strong that as many as eight water-bags can be continually 
•employed to draw up water without any perceptible diminution in 
the supply. But there are other reasons why the cost of building a 
well is so very heavy in this division. In the first place the earth 
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crumbles : the black soil is invariably found with a subsoil of gordt, 
the earth of which is not cohesive and constantly falls to the bottom 
of the well, so that it is very quickly choked up* The sides of the 
well, therefore, as a matter of necessity, require to be strengthened 
either with stones or bricks. But the former material is 
scarce in this district, and the Songad quarry is the only one 
which supplies the wants of the agriculturist. These and other 
reasons have prevented the inhabitants from digging more wells. 
Except where tanks containing a good supply of water are provided, 
large populous villages are very meagrely supplied. Sometimes 
a village is found provided with a single well only, and that, too, 
situated at a distance, so that the village women are compelled to 
walk a great distance to fetch water home. This being the case 
with water required for household purposes, it is very easy to see 
why irrigation is scanty in many parts of this division* Besides 
the rdrtiia kos , there are other means of drawing up water from 
wells. The fixed pulley, which is used simply to change the 
direction of the rope, the Persian wheel and the dhehulis are too 
well known to need any description. The sundhia kos is also used 
in -some parts of Charotar . The snpde and the charaidu deserve 
mention. The first is an oblong-shaped vessel with a rope on each 
side of it fixed to hooks, and requiring two men to work it. The 
charaidu is a vessel with a length greater than its breadth. One 
of its ends is purposely made broader than the other, and the 
whole is fixed in a ■ wooden frame with a sort of screw to it at 
its middle point. It is so contrived that when the broader end 
of it is pressed down the narrower end rises, and subsequently 
the water which has been taken in by dipping its broader end, it is 
thrown, out from the narrower end. These two contrivances are used 
when the water is not very deep, and are, consequently, of no use 
for drawing well water, in tanks, where these means are mostly 
applied, the water is generally diverted into a small pond over 
which a sort of wooden frame is raised to fix the char akin on* The 
siqule and charaidu are not found in all the sub-divisions, but in 
particular parts of Charotar they are known and used successfully. 
The means most commonly in use are the ram la kos and the fixed 
pulley. The first is used in irrigating crops and the second to draw 
up water for ordinary purposes. In this division there are no 
Artesian wells. 

The area which one pair of bullocks can till with, respect to 
different soils and crops does not vary much in different districts. In 
black soil a pair of bullocks can plough about twelve acres of rice and 
cotton crops, &c., five of wheat and four of ringni or brinjal seeds. 
In light gordt soil the same pair can till ten acres of Idjri and four 
of brinjal, and in mixed or besar soil it can till eight acres of the 
same crops. The soils of different sub-divisions being different, 
ploughs of different sizes and descriptions are used in each. The 
whole of the Petlad sub-division consists of gordt soil, the earth 
of which is somewhat friable* Hence the plough commonly used 
there is of a size similar to that employed in Nadi£d, Borsad and the 
other sub-divisions of the Kaira district. The chavda , or lower part 
of the plough in which the share is fixed, is made broader and larger, 
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wMle the share itself is pointed at the end and is a little longer 
t han is the case with most ploughs. As the soil of Kahnam is black 
and the earth there is tougher than that of Oharotar, the size and 
shape of the plough differ. The lower part of it is longer and less 
broad than that of Oharotar; the share is shorter and blunter. 
In black soil the plough turns up about four inches and in gordt 
from live to seven inches of land. The plough in Gujarat requires 
only two bullocks to draw it, and no animals other than bullocks 
are employed. 

The following tabular statement shows the number of holdings 
in each sub-division and the average number of acres contained in 
each holding : 

Holdings . 



Tilak- 

vftda. 


Dablioi. Padra. Jarod. Sinor. 


Petlfid. Baroda. 


Number of holdings in 
each ... 

Average acreage in a 
holding 


The total number of holdings is 71,797. The largest contains about 
1 50 acres and the least contains about a quarter of an acre. The average 
land contained in each holding is about ten acres. This statement, 
if compared with a similar one of a British division such as Kaira, 
would show that the number of holdings here is smaller, and the 
average number of acres contained in each holding is much larger. 
At the same time it must be borne in mind that the land in this 
division is not very accurately measured, and in some sub-divisions 
such as Jarod, Sankheda and Tilakvada, no survey has taken 
place. It is, therefore, very difficult for the present to give exact 
figures or to arrive at accurate conclusions regarding the size of 
holdings. 

According to the Subha’s report of 1880, the agricultural stock 
in state villages was as follows : 

Stock, mo. 

Oxen and Horses and Sheep and 
Cows. Mares, Goats. 


Stock. 


Buffaloes. Donkeys. Ploughs, 
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tambdku , Nicotiana tabacum. These are the principal kinds of 
crops. There are many other minor crops and vegetable products 
that are raised in different parts of the district, but they are simply 
intended for local consumption and need no mention. 

It is a general rule in this division that when cotton is to be grown 
in black soil, the field requires to be kept fallow for one year, so 
that every year in cotton-producing sub-divisions, Kdhnmn , half the 
culturable area lies fallow and the other half is cultivated. The roji 
or indigenous cotton, which is generally found in gordt or light soil, 
yields its produce for three successive years, the bush being yearly 
pruned. Cotton is the staple produce of the Baroda division. It is 
chiefly grown in black soil which is the best suited for its cultivation. 
It is produced in all the sub-divisions, but most largely in Padra, 
Choranda, Dabhoi, Sinor and Baroda. It is generally sown with rice, 
and when the latter crop has been taken up, it grows very rapidly. It 
is sown in the beginning of July at the rate of five sers of seed per 
bigha. It flowers in the month of October and is gathered in the 
month of February or March ; but if the rains have been light the 
flower comes earlier and the picking goes on from December to the 
first day of February. When full grown, its height varies from three 
to four feet. Two kinds of cotton are chiefly raised, namely, goghdri 
and hcihnam . It takes fully 210 days to ripen, and when it is culti- 
vated with great care and regularity, it yields from eight to ten mans 
per bigha. It requires no manure in the case of black soil, w r hile in 
gordt soil it requires four cartloads, each consisting of 32 mans per 
acre to give a full return. It is generally grown every second year, 
and in a few cases, when it is cultivated year after year, the yield is 
not very abundant. , It rarely requires to be watered, and sometimes 
untimely rain is destructive to its growth. According to the latest 
statement the area under cotton cultivation is said to be 140,627 
acres, and the quantity of cotton produced in 1 880 was 5240 tons. 
Though the area over which cotton is cultivated has not increased 
during the year, the yield has by 585 tons. The reason of this 
is that the year 1879 was one of excessive rain, and the cotton crops 
suffered very much on that account. 

In this division, as elsewhere, there are two ways of sowing rice. 
One is by sowing the seed broadcast and when the seedlings have grown 
to the height of half a foot, by taking them out and setting them in 
rows in half -flooded fields. The other is by sowing the seeds through 
the tubed instrument termed the sower, and by allowing the rice to 
grow and ripen without transplantation. The latter mode is the 
prevalent one in this district. This crop is generally grown together 
with cotton. In black soil it is sown in the month of June, and it 
takes nearly three months to ripen. The local kinds of rice are 
more than eight. The principal of them are : (1) Jcamod , (2) sutarsdl , 
(3) sukhvel , (4) eldichi , (5) dhundani, (6) vankdla , (7) bhusarveh The 
number of days which these different kinds take to ripen varies from 
75 to 100. The dhundani and the vankdla are sown broadcast and 
transplanted ; while all the rest are sown by means of the tubed 
instrument. The karn'od , the eldichi and the sukhvel are the best 
kinds of rice, and generally fetch a very high price in the market. 
If cultivated with care, each high a of the best land produces 
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about 35 mans of sukmcd , 20 of kamod , 25 of eldichi , and 24 of 
vankdla , The seed required to be sown in each bigha is about 8 
sers. Rice is the staple produce of some sub-divisions. As the soil of 
many villages in Jarod is black of the inferior kind, no grain except 
rice can be grown with any advantage in that sub-division, but the 
soil of Kdhnam is black and rice is always grown there together 
with cotton. This grain is the chief food of the higher orders such 
as the Brahmans, Patidars and others. Though it is cultivated to 
a great extent, the yield of it is not sufficient to meet the local 
demand. The Ahmedabad kamod is of a very good kind, audit 
is largely imported into Baroda for consumption. A portion of 
the quantity of rice produced in this division is sent out for sale, 
but if the imports and exports are compared, the quantity of the 
former will generally exceed that of the latter. The refuse of rice 
is called paral and is used as fodder for cattle, and the husk of the 
rice is good fodder for donkeys. 

Bdjri, millet, is consumed by all classes. It is generally grown 
in gordi and besar soils, which are the best suited for its 
cultivation. There are here two kinds of it, the deshi or country 
kind, and the mddhodri , the first being sown in the gordi and 
the second in the besar soils. It is always sown with some kind of 
pulse, such as mag, adad, math. In the months of June and July 
comes the sowing season and the harvest time begins in the month 
of October. The pulses with which it is sown take a longer time 
to ripen and remain in the fields for about a month and a half after 
the bdjri crop has been reaped. It takes from 60 to 75 days to 
ripen and yields a produce of from 10 to 20 mans per bigha. The 
mddhodri bdjri takes less time to ripen than the deshi . For deshi } 
the field requires to be five times furrowed, while for the mddhodri a 
double furrowing suffices. Bach bigha requires six cartloads of 
manure and the seed required for the same area is five sers. The 
sub-divisions of Padra, Sinor and Sankheda are celebrated for their 
bdjri Though a field may be sown with pulse the latter does not 
fare the worse for the presence of the bdjri. The pulse crop thrives 
very well after the bdjri crop is reaped though, till it is removed, it 
may not have received sufficient heat. The refuse of bdjri stalks is 
used as fodder for cattle, and in this respect is less esteemed than 
juvdr only. Tins grain is not largely exported. The produce is 
barely sufficient to meet the local demand, but, if there be any excess, 
if is conveyed to Bombay by rail. 

There are many kinds of juvdr , or Indian millet, grown in the 
division: (1) common juvdr, (2) dodmogria , (3) vani, (4) rata. dm 
(5) snndiya , (6) maragadiu . The last two are produced in gordi and 
the first four in black soil. Those produced in black soil are sown 
in the month of October and reaped at the end of January or in the 
beginning of February. They take full 120 days to ripen. Each 
bigha produces from 10 to 20 mans and four cartloads of manure 
are required when the field is gordi The grain is the food of the 
commoner people. It is generally ground and turned into bread, 
but the grains themselves are often just parched or roasted and so 
eaten. This is frequently done by husbandmen when they are required 
to sit day and night in their fields to guard them from the trespass 
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of cattle or the ravages of birds. The juvdr of this district is of an 
excellent though not of the best kind. It has a sweet taste and a 
white colour. Like bdjri it is sown with other kinds of pulses, such 
as mag , adad , math , But its large and tall stalks, shutting out the 
light and heat, prevent in many cases the growth of these crops. 
Some trifling attempts have lately been made to introduce the 
cultivation of foreign juvdr into the sub-division of Petlad and 
elsewhere, and the results have shown that with care an improved 
plant might be obtained. 

Wheat, ghau , is almost exclusively consumed by the rich ; for the 
poor it is holiday food. But even the rich eat it but sparingly, as 
it is held to be unsuitable to the climate. It is raised here simply 
for local consumption and the demand for it not being very great, 
only a small portion of the arable land is devoted to its cultivation. 
The local kinds are chiefly five : (1) vdjia , (2) kdtha-hdnsia, (3) pota, 
(4) hdtha, and (5) javia . All these kinds, except the last, are 
produced in black soil, and all of them take full 150 days to ripen. 
It is sown in the months of October and November and is reaped in 
the month of March. Each bigha yields about 12 mans of vdjia, 6 
of hdtha-hdnsia, 10 of pota, 16 of hatha, and 30 of javia wheat. As 
in the Ahmed abad and Kaira British districts, when a good harvest 
of wheat is raised, the field is left fallow during the succeeding 
season. The soil of this division being very friable it requires 
only two or three ploughings to make it suitable for wheat 
cultivation. Except the last kind, which requires a man and a 
quarter of seed, all varieties of wheat require only half a man of 
seed per bigha . The wheat of the division is of an inferior kind. 

Though tobacco is not very extensively raised, what there is is 
of an excellent quality and is equal to that of Kaira ; Petlad, and more 
especially the village of Melielav, produces the best tobacco in the 
division. In fact this crop is the staple produce of the sub-division, 
and the whole soil there, being mostly gordt or besar, is well 
suited to its cultivation. It is differently prepared for smoking, 
for chewing or to be taken as snuff. The gaddhu process is for 
smoking tobacco. The local names are hordt , Icctlio and jardo: To raise 
a crop a plot of ground is chosen in the beginning of June for the 
sowing of the seed. This plot is dressed with wood-ashes or sheep 
manure, and the seed is sown broadcast. The plant takes about two 
months to grow to the height of 4J inches. After the sowing of the 
seed the whole field is covered over with dry stalks of rice, so that the 
seed may not be washed away by a heavy fall of rain. The stalks also 
serve as a protection against the rays of the sun and the ravages of 
birds. This covering is retained for about a fortnight when it is taken 
off and the young seedling is freely exposed to the heat of the sun. 
In a month the seedlings grow to the required height of 4J inches, 
and in the meanwhile, other fields are being prepared into which 
the seedlings may be transplanted from their nurseries. The process 
of preparing the fields has, indeed, begun with the sowing of the crop : 
at the first shower of rain the fields selected for tobacco cultivation 
are ploughed cross- wise and left without any further process to soak 
in water ; at the end of a week or so they are again ploughed, but 
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the line of ploughing is in a fresh direction, and the process is 
repeated about eight or ten times during a course of nearly two 
months. When the cultivator sees that the field is sufficiently 
upturned, he smoothes its surface and clears it of weeds with his 
harrow or karabdi, Then he divides the whole area into small, 
regular-shaped fields wherein to plant the seedlings. All being ready, 
these last are then carefully taken out of the nursery and carried 
to the fields in baskets, with a great deal of earth about their roots. 
If the earth prepared for them is sufficiently wet they are put in 
rows, each row being from 9 to 12 inches distant from the onenext it; 
but if the field be perfectly dry, water is poured into the small hole 
prepared for each separate seedling. A week later the field is 
weeded afresh. When the crop has grown to the height of a foot and 
a half, it begins to flower and then the flower stems are carefully 
picked off. During its growth, a tobacco field has to be watered two 
or three times according to the nature of the soil. A well cultivated 
tobacco field requires from 180 to 210 days to ripen, and it yields 
from 15 to 20 mans of tobacco per bigha . The cutting of the crop 
begins when the leaves turn yellow and begin to drop. If gaddku 
tobacco is to be prepared the plants are cut off at the root, but if 
jarda is to be made only the leaves are clipped. These are then 
separated into hands and spread out on the field to dry. They are 
kept there for about twelve days when they are again sorted 
according to their quality. If at the end of twelve days it appears 
that they are not sufficiently moist, a little water is sprinkled over 
each in the morning. They are then packed up in bales and 
sent for sale. A month before the ripening of the crop the tobacco 
fields in PetMd require to be watered at least four times during 
that period at intervals of a week. A tobacco field suffers from 
various causes, such as excess of rain, insects and too great an amount 
of heat, and its proper supervision calls for the greatest care and 
patience. 1 

Of the minor kinds of pulses and grains, of oil-seeds and of spices, 
no detailed mention need be made. 

Hemp is produced to a considerable extent, and its fibres are 
made into ropes by the Dheds and Ravalias. Its seed is used as 
food for cattle and the stalks as fuel by the poor. Its leaves when 
tender are a favourite article of consumption. 

Sugarcane is produced more or less in all the sub-divisions. It 
requires the g or at or besar soils, and is held so to impoverish 
the soil that the field in which it is cultivated is left fallow for at 
least two years before a second crop is raised. Here, as elsewhere, 
there are two kinds of it, the red and the white. Baroda sugarcane 
is not of the very best kind and lacks great sweetness, but that 
produced in Makani in the Sankheda sub-division is of a superior 
quality. The juice is turned into molasses, and the stalks, when 
dry, are used as fuel and when juicy, as fodder for cattle. 


* It is believed that Petlad and some other places in the state could produce 
tobacco equal, if not superior, to any grown in India. The fault at present lies in the 
S?, r . I 1 n C i . aa ^ dressing of the leaf, and Rav BaMdur VinAyakriv Jan&rdhan Kirtane, 
JNaib Dxw&n, is doing his best to introduce a more scientific process. 
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Maize, mahdi , Zea mays, is cultivated in many places and forms for 
some days the food of many people. The castor-oil plant, diveli, is 
cultivated in all the sub-divisions. It is mostly sown with vdl in 
sandy beds. The oil extracted from its seed is universally employed 
for lighting. Its refuse is used as manure for sugarcane and its 
stalks when dry are used as fuel. 

Other - kinds of grain consist chiefly of pulses, such as tuver> 
Cajanus indicus ; ehwna , Cicer arietinum ; mag, Phaseolus radiatus ; 
adad, Phaseolus mungo, and others. All these are sown with some 
other kind of grain, and their harvest season begins after the com- 
panion crop has been gathered. Pulses are largely produced in this 
division and fetch a low price in the market. 

In the beginning of autumn the ground selected for cultivation is 
cleared of all weeds and shrubs. When the first shower of rain 
waters it, it is ploughed and allowed to soak in as much rain-water 
as falls during the course of the monsoon. At the end of the rainy 
season it is again ploughed twice cross-wise. During the whole of 
the summer it is allowed to remain in this condition. When the 
second monsoon breaks, it is again ploughed thrice, each time in a 
different direction, and again for the whole of the rainy season it is 
allowed to soak. The ground is then held to be ready for cultivation, 
and the subsequent processes depend upon the particular crops to be 
raised. Such is the method observed with regard to black soil, 
which is more sticky than gordt and requires less preparation. With 
regard to gordt soil, the land being less adhesive, more moisture and 
larger exposure to the sun are thought necessary. That water may 
accumulate on the field, an earthen mound is raised all round its 
boundaries. 

Manure is prepared in one of six different ways. It is made of 
cattle-dung mixed with urine and allowed to accumulate in a pit 
during four months of the autumn. A month before the beginning 
of the rainy season the manure is taken out and spread over the field 
where it remains for a few days to be thoroughly mixed with the soil 
below. The field is then ploughed and clod-crushed. The second 
manure in importance is that of sheep and goats. Flocks of sheep 
or goats are made to halt in the field for a night or two, and during 
this interval their droppings are carefully collected and spread equally 
over the whole surface of the soil, which is then ploughed and 
clod-crushed. The third kind of manure is that of the ashes of fuel. 
The fourth is that of decayed leaves gathered from under hedges and 
trees. They are mixed with black muddy earth, and the whole 
is then spread over the field. The fifth kind of manure is tank 
mud and river-bed mud. The sixth kind of manure is that of castor- 
oil refuse, which is most commonly used in sandy land. Of late 
attempts have been made to prepare and use bone-dust manure. 
The results are not yet fully known ; but in the few cases in which 
it has been used it has been found to promise well. 

Wages are paid either in kind or in money. A day-labourer earns 
from 1-| to 3 annas a day and he who is paid in kind receives some 
fixed portion of the com he clears from the husk. Wages in kind 
are generally settled when the harvesting time begins, and both the 
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employer and the employed find it convenient to fix a bargain for a 
certain proportion of the corn the labourer binds himself to. prepare. 
There is no fixed rate of wages for the day-labourer ; his salary 
generally depends upon the demand and supply of the labour- 
market. 

In this division there are cultivators of different castes* among 
whom P^tidars* Karibis* Bohoras and Shaikh Mu salmons are considered 
to be the best* while the Kolis* Rajputs, Musalmans and Bhils are 
held to be less efficient. The Pdtidars belong to two well-known 
classes of Kanbis* namely, Leva and Kadva. The difference between 
a Kanbi and Patidar consists only in the latter being either a tenant- 
in-chief termed Ihdgddr and narvdd&r * or in his being the head- 
man of the village, while the Kanbi is a sub-tenant). In many 
villages the bhdgddri system is now extinct* but the original 
distinction prevails as yet among the people, though the government 
has placed all on the same footing by means of the rayatvdri system. 
The superior classes of cultivators are generally well-to-do people. 
They are hardworking and frugal except in their marriage ceremonies 
and in their celebration of funeral rites. Of late, however* P&tid&rs 
have begun to think that it may be more profitable to enter into 
some trade or profession rather than to cultivate the soil or live the 
life of an indolent landlord. The inferior kinds of cultivators 
mentioned above are lazy and improvident. There are many 
whose laziness is so great that they are fed by their sdhukdrs or 
moneylenders all the year, and after paying the state dues make 
over to them all their produce. These men do not even preserve 
seed and manure* and borrow the former as the season advances. 
They have hardly a full pair of bullocks* and even when they have a 
pair* it is seldom kept in good condition. The result is natural ; 
the outturn of their fields is trifling and their condition is miserable 
in comparison with that of good cultivators. Some improvement has 
taken place since the reform in the administration* the suppression of 
the farming or ijara system* and the introduction of easy communica- 
tions. There is generally much alienated land in every village, and 
in some there is more of it than of state land : alienated land was 
obtained by gird&ias and other such people in lieu of black-mail ; 
to Brahmans and others lands were given by patels in olden 
times ; lands were also mortgaged and sold by them before the 
improved system of village accounts was known. It is* therefore* 
natural that there should be many landholders whose position in life 
and whose habits do not allow them personally to till their land. The 
best cultivators are men of average understanding* and spontaneous 
improvement in their industry is not to be expected of them. 
Though they are fairly well off for food and lodging, they do not 
possess any large capital with which to import foreign machinery 
or implements of husbandry. Besides they cling with great tenacity 
to traditional custom. 

ITT. — KADI DIVISION. 

The soil is mostly* that is about 90 per cent of the total area* of 
the light sandy kind. Black soil is met with* but only in patches* 
and chiefly towards the south and west of Kadi* the west of K&lol* 
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the south and east of Pattan, and throughout Dehgam. Though 
light and sandy, the soil, with tillage, manure and irrigation, is 
capable of making large returns for a little labour. 

Exclusive of the unsurveyed villages, on which state assessments 
are levied in a lump sum on the village, the division according to 
the report of 1879-80 contained 1,660,502 acres; of these 121,908 
acres or 7*34 per cent were reckoned as unculturable. This area 
may be thus divided : 17,908 acres or 14*69 per cent were village 
sites, 28,078 acres or 23*03 percent were roads, 27,349 acres or 
22*43 per cent were tanks, and 48,568 acres or 39*84 per cent Were 
under miscellaneous heads. Of the remaining 1,538,599 acres, the 
total culturable area, 448,130 acres or 29*12 per cent were barkhaU 
or alienated. Of acres 1,090,469 or 70*88 per cent the total Jchdlsa 
or unalienated culturable area, 109,981 acres or 10*08 per cent were 
under occupancy and 679,938 acres or 62*36 per cent were held for 
cultivation. Of 679,938 acres, 21,917 acres or 3*22 per cent were 
garden land ; 11,678 or 1*73 per cent were rice land; and 646,343 
acres or 95*05 per cent were dry-crop land. The remaining 300,550 
acres or 27*56 per cent were left fallow. 

Irrigation which is naturally extensive in this division, as the soil 
retains little or no moisture, is generally carried on by means of 
wells. The method usually employed for lifting water out of the 
wells is the rctmia Jcos , but in some localities, as KAlol for instance, a 
modified form of the Persian wheel worked by a single person is 
employed. There are in the division 8162 pak'ka wells without steps, 
57 wells with steps, and 3338 kandel or chaveta wells. The above 
figures do not include katcha wells called Jchadres . There are really 
small tanks of about nine feet in diameter and from ten to twenty 
feet in depth. Such tanks are found in abundance all over the 
division; they cost 8 or 10 Rs. to make and are of use for a single 
year only. It would be more accurate to say that they are used 
during four months only, viz., the rabi season. They are, if possible, 
dug in land which stands on a higher level than the field to be 
irrigated by them. 

The size of a plough of land, or the area an average pair of bullocks 
can plough, varies from eight acres in Dehgam to seventeen acres in 
Vadavli. The light soil is easy to plough but requires frequent 
tilling. The number of ploughings is also more or less according 
to the kind of crop sown. In the case of wheat or poppy a land has 
to be turned up ten or twelve times, in that of the rapeseed, or sarsav, 
fifteen times. The average extent worked by one plough for these 
and similar crops is three acres. In rice land it is five acres, as the 
ground is marshy and inundated with water when ploughed. In the 
case of b&jri , pulses, &e., the average is fifteen acres. 

In 1879-80, the total number of holdings, or Ichdtds, including 
alienated lands, was 148,572 over an area of 834,251 acres, thus 
giving an average of 5§ acres for each holding. In Kadi the 
maximum area of a Mi at a was 22|$ acres; in Kalol 874 acres ; in 
Dehgdm 71 f acres, in Atarsumba 14^ acres, in Vijapur 17£ acres, 
in Yisnagar 20f| acres, in Kheralu 57f acres, in Vadnagar 43 ¥ y 
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acres, in Mesanal72| acres, in. V adavli 28-/g-, in Pattan 22-j-§- acres, 
and in Harij 229£$- acres. 

The follow ing is a list of agricultural stock in possession of the 
cultivators in state villages, including alienated lands, for the 
year 1879-80 : 

Radi Agricultural Stock, 1879-30, 
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In 831 bighoti and 12 bhdgbatai Tillages, including alienated lands 
and tie twice cropped area, of which details are not available, there 
were, in the year 1879-80, 1,008,086 acres under tillage, of which 
grain crops occupied 766,070 acres or 76 per cent, pulse 177,378 
acres or 17*6 per cent, oil-seeds 47,803 acres or 4*74 per cent, 
tobacco and sugarcane 10,444 acres or 1*13 per cent, fibres 
5431 acres or 0*53 per cent, and miscellaneous crops, such 
as vegetables, &c., 960 acres or 0*09 per cent. Of the area 
under grain crops bdjri covered 410,816 acres ;juvdr 240,476 acres, 
wheat 44,154 acres ; banii 18,735 acres, ddngar rice 18,236 acres, 
jav 13,248 acres, vari 10,190 acres, kodm 3107 acres, chenna 
2840 acres, kiwi 2031 acres, bdvto 1679 acres, chasatio 294 acres, 
and king 264 acres. Of the area taken up by pulses, math occupied 
107,754 acres, mag 26,944 acres, adad 19,502 acres, gumr 12,630 
acres, iumr 4168 acres, chola 3144 acres, chana 2921 acres, 
vdl 294 acres, and kulthi 21 acres* Of the area which oil-seeds 
covered, 22,703 acres were under sarsav , 14,244 under erandi , 
5936 under poppy, 3813 under tal, and 1107 under kabri or kasumho. 
Tobacco occupied 5391 acres and sugarcane 5053 acres. Among 
fibres, kcijods held 5891 acres and bhendi 40 acres. Of the land 
under miscellaneous crops, such as vegetables, &e., chillies covered 
568 acres, sakaria 292 acres, and the remaining 100 acres were 
under other garden products. 
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Bajri, Penieillaria spicata, Is a hharif or rain crop grown in gorddu 
land. The seed is sown from a drill plough at the rate of 4 or 5 sers 
per bigha . The average bigha yield is estimated at 8 mans or 820 lbs. 
Just as the shoots are coming up, the bajri crop has much to fear 
from the attack of an insect called hdtra, an insect said to be partial 
to the tender shoots. Bajri, with juvdr 3 forms the staple food of 
the people and is also largely exported. 

Juvdr > Sorghum vulgare, is a Jcharif crop. The land intended for it 
is left fallow for about four months before the seed is sown. Juvdr is 
sown through the drill at the rate of 10 sers per bigha. It takes 
three months to ripen and is reaped in December. The average 
yield per bigha is 15 mans or 600 lbs. The north-easterly winds in 
Kdrtik (November) are said to be Injurious to the crop. Ghola is 
sometimes grown with juvdr but only for fodder. Green juvdr > if 
considered barren, is cut down and used as fodder for cattle, as is also 
the straw of juvdr. This grain forms the staple food of the poor. 

Wheat, ghait, Triticum mstivum, is a rabi or cold weather crop 
grown in bhadred land, left fallow four months and prepared by 1.2 
ploughing^. It is reaped in March. The seed is sown from a drill 
plough, at the rate of from 1 to 2 mans, or 40 to 80 lbs. per bigha . 
The average bigha yield is 16 mans or 640 lbs. Wheat is watered 
ten times. Beds are formed for irrigational purposes after the wheat 
is sown, an opening being left in each inclosure to allow the water to 
spread from bed to bed. The variety chiefly grown is vajia. Kdtha is 
grown in Harij, but as there is a good proportion of the vajia grain 
in it, it is called vajia-kdtha . Wheat is liable to an attack from 
geru or mildew. This disease is known by the reddish spots 
which appear on the plant when first attacked. The plants 
ultimately assume a red tinge, and the grain withers. Wheat is 
also frequently injured by frost. When a wheat crop follows 
immediately after bdjri , the ground is prepared in the same way as 
for poppy. This grain is one of the chief export products of the 
country. 

Banti, Panicum flavidum, is a Jcharif crop sown in gorddu land. 
The ground is ploughed twice before the seed is sown, In the propor- 
tion of 10 sers to the bigha > and the average yield per bigha is 
480 lbs. The seed is thrown broadcast in July and the crop is 
reaped in September or October. . It is the cheapest grain grown 
and is accordingly much used by the poorer classes. It is said to 
keep for many years without being eaten by insects. The older 
the grain the more it swells in boiling. It is stored up by many as 
a provision against years of scarcity and famine. Banti thrives in 
lowlying lands and requires abundant rain. 

Rice, ddngar , Oryza sativa, is a Jcharif crop grown in black soil or 
rice land, prepared by two ploughings. The seed is sown in well 
manured nurseries in July, and the young plants are transplanted 
in August. The seed required is 20 lbs. per Ugha } and the average 
yield is 680 lbs. The crop is reaped in November. The two 
varieties grown are Icamodi and jirdsdL There Is an inferior 
variety called betlvi ddngar grown in Kadi, which is sown broadcast. 
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Barley, '/a*,. Hordeum hexastichon, is a ra&£ crop grown in gorddu 
land, left fallow for about four months, and ploughed ten times. The 
seed is sown at the rate of 1 to 2 mans per bigha, and the average 
yield is 16 mans or 640 lbs. Jav prefers an alluvial soil. 

Vari , Panicum miliaceutn, is a hharif crop grown both in gorddu 
and black soils. The seed is sown broadcast at the rate of 40 lbs. 
to a bigha. The average yield is estimated at 640 lbs. 

Kodra , Paspalum serobiculatum, is a hharif crop grown in gorddu 
land. The ground is ploughed twice before sowing. The seed 
is sown from a drill plough at the rate of 5 lbs. per bigha, the yield 
being 440 lbs. It is a cheap grain, and like the banti , proof against 
the attack of insects. It is much used by the poorer classes. 

Chenna, a kind of Panicum miliaceum, is a hari or hot weather 
crop grown in watered gorddu land ploughed twice. The crop is 
watered 15 times. The seed is sown from a drill plough in January at 
the rate of 4 lbs. per bigha, and the average yield is estimated at 
280 lbs. Chenna is reaped in February, but when sown in June it is 
reaped in July. It ripens in 45 days. The grain is generally used 
by the poor. 

Kuri, a hharif crop, sown in gorddu land, is ready for harvest in 
three months. The seed sown from a drill plough at the rate of 
4 lbs* to a bigha yields 280 lbs. It is used by the poorer classes. 

Bdvto , Panicum frumentaceum, is a hharif crop. The young plants 
sown in nurseries in July are transplanted in August. Seed is sown 
at the rate of 15 lbs. per bigha, and the average yield amounts to 
680 lbs. The crop is reaped in October, taking three months to 
ripen. Bdvto requires much rain. It is the common food of the 
poorer classes. 

Kdng, Panicum italicum, is a hari crop grown in watered gorddu 
land, previously prepared by four ploughings. The seed is sown in 
drills as well as broadcast. The ground is made up into beds and 
watered twenty times. The proportion of seed sown is 9 sers to the 
bigha , the average yield is 400 lbs. The crop is reaped in June. 

Gram, chana, Cicer arietinum, is a rabi crop grown in rice land or 
in lowlying lands. The land is ploughed twice before the crop is 
sown broadcast. The proportion of seed sown to the bigha is 20 lbs., 
and the average yield is estimated at 820 lbs. Gram is sown in 
October and reaped in April. An insect called elo is said to be 
very destructive to the crop. Excessive dew is also injurious. The 
dew from off the gram-pods, which is said to have an acid taste, is 
considered to possess medicinal properties. 

Math Phaseolus aconitifolius, mag Phaseolus radiatus, adad 
Phaseolus mungo, imer Cajanus indicus, chola Vigna catjang, guvdr 
Oyamopsis psoralioides, and vdl Dolichos lablab are all hharif crops 
grown in gorddu land, which is ploughed three times before the seed 
is sown. The proportion of seed sown is 9 sers to the bigha, and the 
average yield, excepting tuver, is estimated at 5 mans or 200 lbs. ; 
hover yields 280 lbs. Excessive dew is injurious to pulses. Like 
Idjri, they are ^ also subject to attacks of the hdtra insect. Math, 
adad and guvdr take three months to ripen and are reaped in 
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October. Mag, tuver and cliola take six months and are reaped in 
December. All are sown in J uly from a drill plough. These pulses 
are largely exported, 

Rapeseed, sarsav, Brassica napus, holds the first place among oil- 
seeds and the third place among crops in general. Land intended for 
it is left fallow for four months and ploughed twenty times before 
the seed is sown. The crop does not require any watering. The seed 
is sown through drills in November at the rate of from 2 to 3 sers to 
the bigha and reaped in March, and the average yield varies from 400 
to 800 lbs. When the crop is grown in b ajarv dda land, the yield 
is small and rarely exceeds 200 lbs. The rape-seed grown in this 
division is of a better description than any in Gujarat, and has 
a larger grain. The produce forms one of the chief articles of 
export. 

Castor-oil seed, erandi , is grown in bhadred land. The land is 
ploughed twenty times previous to the sowing, but requires no water. 
The crop is reaped in April. The proportion of seed sown is 
15 lbs. to the bigha , and the average yield is 240 lbs. Erandi is 
largely exported, Mdlwa being the chief destination. 

Tal, Sesamum indicum, is a kharif crop grown in goradu land. 
The land is ploughed twice before the seed is sown. It is often 
grown with bdjri. When grown by itself, the crop is generally 
sown in August from a drill plough and is reaped in October. The 
yield per bigha is estimated at 160 lbs. 

Safflower, Jcabri or hasumba, Carthamus tinctorius, is grown both 
in goradu and black soil. The land is ploughed from ten to twenty 
times before the sowing. The seed is thrown broadcast at the rate of 
10 lbs. to the bigha and is reaped in February. The average yield 
is in seed 400 lbs. and in flowers 80 lbs. The seed is used for oil 
and the flower as a dye. 

Cotton, kapds , Gossypium herbaceum, is a mbi crop. It is grown 
in black soil. The chief cotton-cultivating villages are in Kadi and 
VadavlL The seed is sown through drills at the rate of 10 lbs. to 
the bigha ; it is reaped seven months after the sowing, and the 
average yield is in seed 70 lbs. and in cotton 20 lbs. Excessive dew, 
or him , is said to affect the" crop injuriously. 

Tobacco, tambdku , Nieotiana tabacum. Among all the sub-divi- 
sions, Kadi holds the first place as a tobacco-growing country. 
Land intended for tobacco is left fallow for four months, and 
prepared by eight ploughings for the reception of the young plants. 
It is sown in nurseries in June, moved into the field in September 
and cut in February. The quantity of seed used per bigha is 15 
tolas and the yield is 200 lbs. Tobacco is said to be liable to 
two kinds of diseases, pilio and agio . In pilio the leaves assume a 
yellow colour and shrivel up. When attacked with dgio 3 the stem 
alone comes up bare of leaves. 

The poppy is grown in all the sub-divisions excepting Dehg&rn. 
Land intended for it is, as a rule, left fallow for about four months, 
and ploughed ten times before the seed is sown. But, in some 
sub-divisions, it is usual to take a crop of bdjri before the land is 
b 283—13 
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utilized for the poppy. In such cases immediately after the bdjri is 
removed, the ground is ploughed three times and saturated with 
water, and when completely dry, is again ploughed three times. ^ The 
yield from fallow land is the greater, and the opium of a lighter 
colour. Manure is carried to the field in the month of June, and 
applied after the first rain at the rate of 1400 lbs. or more per bigha 
every third year. Cattle manure is most used, mixed with alluvial 
deposits when available. Poppy is sown in small rectangular beds 
of from five to eight feet each, nearly square, and so made as to allow 
water to spread evenly. The seed is thrown broadcast over these 
beds, the earth is then turned over with an implement called the Ichan- 
di > and is watered immediately after. Care is required in selecting the 
seed ; it should be a year old and free from damp, and the cultivators, 
as a rule, preserve a stock from the crop of the previous year. The 
proportion sown is about 2 lbs. to the bigha. In poppy cultivation 
irrigation requires attention, channels having to be made for the 
even watering of the beds. Poppy fields are watered seven times: 
the first watering commences with the sowing, the second four 
days after, and others follow at intervals of about a fortnight, and 
after the flowers appear there is one watering. Weeding is a 
laborious process. It has to be gone through three times, and on 
each occasion, besides removing strange growth, the poppy plants are 
thinned until they are left at a distance of eight; inches from on© 
another. The first weeding is done twenty days after the plants 
appear, the other two at intervals of a fortnight. Withered or jogida 
plants are removed. But barren or vanjia plants are kept for the 
seed, although they produce no juice. The plants, when tender, are 
used as a vegetable by many classes. The earlier sowing is in 
flower in January, and the later in February. The poppy heads 
are considered ready for scarification when they present a coating 
of a light brown colour and do not yield easily to the touch. The 
process of scarification commences in February or March according 
to the date of the sowing. The nareni , as it is called, with which 
the incisions, are made, is a simple iron instrument consisting of 
three blades, each somewhat similar to a straight pointed lancet, 
tied together in a line, one-eighth of an inch apart, and wrapped up 
so as to have only the points protruding. Incisions are made from 
the bottom to the top, each incision coming up in three lines. The 
instrument, called hharpo , for scraping the juice is a two-inched square 
iron tray with three sides turned up and one left open to act as a blade, 
and fixed to a wooden handle. The blade is oiled before it is applied 
.to the capsule. The juice is removed from the hharpo into a brass 
basin, also previously oiled. Every day's collection is at once taken 
home and stored into an earthen pot. The juice-extracting season 
is the busiest time with the farmer, as it is the most anxious. In 
this, as in the weeding season, the cultivator has to obtain the 
assistance of hired labour. 

The average bigha yield is estimated at 10 lbs., but the outturn is 
always a matter of uncertainty as this crop, more than any other, is 
subject to changes of climate. Dull cloudy days, heavy dewy nights, 
high easterly winds, and even untimely rain and excessive heat, all are 
more or less injurious to the crop. In fact, one night's frost alone 
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has been known to destroy very nearly half a seasons outturn. As 
monkeys appear to have a special liMng for the poppy, their attacks 
are very much dreaded by the farmer, for they not only eat but destroy. 
The poppy is a profitable crop to the cultivator.. Besides produc- 
ing for him the opium juice, it gives him the poppy seed, which is 
valued at about Rs, 2 a man. The seed finds a ready market, both at 
home and abroad. The oil drawn from it is largely used for cooking 
and burning purposes, and in the preparation of opium. For every 
ser of juice the poppy gives 20 sere of seed. The value of a bigha 
crop is estimated at Rs. 50. The cultivator is also benefited in* his 
land, as field grown with poppy gives in the succeeding year a 
better yield of wheat or any other cereal that may be sown in it. 

As, throughout the Baroda territory, the purchase and sale of 
opium have, within the last three years, become the exclusive 
monopoly of the state, no poppy can be cultivated except under 
a state license. The state has a special agency, presided over by 
a superintendent, to supervise, regulate, and control the cultivation 
of the poppy and to manufacture opium. The area to be placed 
under poppy is determined every year before the growing season 
and previous to the issuing of licenses. This area is regulated 
according to the quantity of opium required for home use or export 
to the British scales at Ahmedabad. The vahivatdar, or revenue 
officer in charge of a sub-division, is invested with authority to 
issue licenses, without which no farmer may grow opium. The 
application for a license is sent through the village accountant, to 
enable that official to check with the aid of his register the area the 
farmer wishes to cover with poppy, and, if necessary, to measure the 
land before the application passes into the hands of the vahivatddr . 
Should the farmer subsequently wish to exceed the area specified 
in his application, he must obtain a second license. An opium grower 
is entitled to an advance of Rs. 10 per bigha for bhadred land and 
of Rs. 8 for that of bdjarvdda. Before the growing season the farmer 
is told at what price the juice he may produce will be purchased* It 
is optional with him to grow the opium or not, but having done so, 
he is bound to deliver the produce for the price fixed. The weighing 
of the opium is commenced in April, and previous to this, stations are 
appointed in each sub-division for the weighing, intimation being 
given at what particular station and on what date each farmer will 
be required to deliver his produce. The cultivators are paid at the 
place where delivery is made, and, as nearly as possible, on the same 
day. All adulterated opium is confiscated. From the several 
weighing stations the juice is sent packed in cotton bags of about 
160 lbs. each to the factory at Sidhpur. 1 

The several processes observed in manufacturing opium may here 
be briefly stated. In the mixing roomis placed a large copper vessel, 
j parntj four feet in diameter and sixteen inches in depth. Into this 
pardt are emptied five bags of juice, weighing in all about 800 lbs., 
and the whole is then kneaded into one mass by a man who treads 


1 See Chapter on Revenue and Finance for Opium. The subject is there treated 
from the revenue point of view, £ 
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on it. Close by tie vessel, and in a line witb it, are three copper 
sheets, on opposite sides of each of which sit two men. As the 
kneading goes on, the first couple take a small quantity of juice 
from the pardt, mix it well on the sheet, and then pass it on to the i 

next sheet, to be mixed by the second set, and so to the third for I 

the same purpose. From the third or last sheet it is removed into 
a copper dish. When the dish holds from 30 to 40 lbs., it is 
replaced by an empty one, and the juice is taken to the caking*, 
room. At the first start, the above process takes about 7 or 8 
minutes ; but when the hamdls, as these mixers are called, warm to 
their work only half that time is consumed. Most of these men eat * 
mdhjam and under its effect the work is exciting. Six good hamals 
can mix from 2400 to 2800 lbs. in a day. The room in which the 
opium is caked and left to dry is spread with a layer of poppy \ 

leaves, six inches deep. During caking time, there are five men at j 

work in this room, viz., one to make up the opium into cakes, two 
to give them a coating of rabba , one to give them a coating of 
finely pounded poppy leaves, and one to place the finished cakes on 
the layer. All the caking is done by hand. A good caker will 
turn out between six to eight hundred cakes a day. Three chdmpnis 
or pressings are gone through. The object of these chdmpnis is to j 
give the cake a complete spherical form and to make the outer 
coating firm and smooth. The first chdmpni is done twenty days 
after the caking and the other two follow at intervals of twenty-five ^ 
days. The cakes are ready for export in October. The same ! 
processes are observed in manufacturing opium for local use. 

The first experiment at cultivating the poppy is said to have been 
made sixty years ago by a Rajput from R&buri in Sidhpur, who 
had been to Malwa and had, while there, acquired the necessary 
knowledge. But the trial failed, and the cultivation did not take the 
fancy of the agriculturists. A few years later, a second and successful 
attempt was made by a Kanbi from Brahmanv&da. Tradition 
has it that while in narrow circumstances, this man had a dream in 
which Mah&dev appeared to him and offered him three handfuls of 
opium. The Kanbi took this as a sign from heaven, indicative of his 
future prosperity through the cultivation of opium, and commenced 
on one bigha of land. Others finding him successful followed his \ 

example, and thus the cultivation spread from mahdl to mahdl As \ 

no state monopoly existed at the time, the cultivator was free to 1 

grow opium and the trader to purchase it. The trading classes 
found in it a new source of gain and encouraged the production by j 

making ready advances to the cultivators, and soon the opium j 

grower rose in importance. He was readily trusted by the Y4nia, I 

and he found no difficulty in discharging his liabilities, and 
these circumstances tended to make the cultivation of the poppy 
popular. The juice produced, besides finding a ready sale in the 
home market, drew to the north traders from other parts of Gujarat, i 

and sometimes large purchases were made on account of traders in f 

Ratlam and Ahmedabad. 1 At a time when grain was valued at half I 


1 The prices at which opium juice was sold during the seventeen years imme- 
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its present price, wlien fodder was plentiful, and when there was no 
railway to drain the country of its corn and seed, high rates could not 
hut make the cultivation popular with the cultivators. But the 
cultivator did not reap the full benefit of these prices, for the Mahdjan 
levied heavy cesses in kind on the produce. 1 

The poppy is certainly a difficult plant to bring under culture. 
It requires constant care and attention, and all the processes connected 
with it entail much labour. But these difficulties were soon over- 
come by the cultivator and the cultivation spread rapidly. It was 
the manufacture of opium that fox' a long time baffled the attempts 
of the trading class. There were no skilled men in the division to 
prepare the drug so as to make it marketable in China. There was 
certainly an attempt made to dry a small quantity of juice and turn 
it into awkward little balls ; but these were reserved only for local 
use. It was, therefore, a practice, till 1857, to send the greater part 
of the juice to Batldm to be made up there. Fortunately for Gujarat 
the unusually heavy monsoon of 1858 flooded the dhani or grain 
market at Ratlam. The effect of this may be easily imagined in a 
soil like that of Malwa. The result was that the pack-bullocks, on 
which the onttorn of the season was sent, could hardly wade 
tlmough the mud, and several of the animals perished in the attempt. 
Besides the damage to the juice, the loss of animal life offended 
the susceptibilities of a class mostly Jain in faith and infinitely loth 
to see even an insect in pain. Measures were forthwith taken 
by the opium traders, among whom an Ahmedabad firm was the 
chief, to procure opium cakers from Malwa. The services of hamdls 
were obtained in 1858, and thus the opium manufacturing work 
commenced in this division. At first the work was confined to 
Yisnagar ; hut in time, a number of hamdls settled in the division 
and opium was caked in the large villages of all the sub-divisions. 2 


diately previous to the monopoly were as under : 


Years. . 

'Maxi- 
mum 
■; '."price. ■ 

Mini- 

mum 

price. 

Years. 

Maxi- 

mum 

price. 

Mini- i 

mum 

price. 

Years. 

Maxi- 

mum 

price. 

Mini- 

mum 

price. 

1862 ... 

Bs. a. 

3 12 

Bs. a. 

3 8 

1868 

Es. a. 

4 3 

Bs. a. 

4 0 

1874 ... ... 

Bs. a. 

2 15 

Bs. a. 

2 9 

1863 

4 8 

4 S 

1869 

4 1 

3 12 

1875 

2 14 ; 

2 13 

1864 ... 

8 5 

3 2 

1870 

3 13 

3 8 

1876 ... 

3 2 

2 14 

1865 ... 

4 2 

3 8 

1871 

3 13 ! 

3 12 

1877 ... 

3 0 

2 12 

1866 J 

4 12 

4 0 

1872 ... 

2 12 I 

2 14 

1878 

5 0 

5 0 

1867 

4 4 

4 0 

1873 

3 12 i 

2 10 
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1 These cesses were called changis and were designated as under : (1) Hdtkp&n* 
dadu J ser per man ; (2) labhavangi \ ser per man ; {3} the dcddPs or broker's cess 
4 ser per man ; (4) the gumdshta's or agent’s cess 5 tolds per man ; (5) the cook’s cess 
v 2J tolds per man ; (6) Ganpati’s changi 2| tolds per man . One more item must be 

I noted, viz., the ser or the weight used as a ser or 1 lb. This varied in different sub- 

] divisions. In Sidhpur or Pattan, a ser weighed 42 tolds f in Yisnagar 43, and in Yijdpur 

45 and sometimes more. Unjust weights were used, and until the shrewd Kanbi 
found this out he suffered, But then he revenged himself by mixing oil with the 
juice and by otherwise adulterating it. 

v a It may be interesting to note the terms on which the hamdVs services were first 

obtained. The engagement extended over a period of about eight months, from the 
day they left M&lwa, on the following terms : 1 rupee per head per day ; | ser of gki 
per head per day ; 4 ser of good molasses, gol ; 4 ser of sugar ; | ser of rice ; 2 sers of 
wheat flour ; and during the caking operation J ser of molasses, 2| tolds of tobacco 
and 1 tola of mdhjam were added to the above. 
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The state monopoly of opium dates from the 1st of October 1878. 
The effect of the monopoly on the cultivation during the first two 
years was injurious. The cultivation fell off from 8801 acres in 
the previous year to 1376 acres. The cultivator not only distrusted 
the new measure, but he saw in it an aggression on his established 
right to cultivate the poppy when and where and in what quantities 
he pleased. The opium trader felt that his occupation was gone, 
and the smuggler that his illicit traffic would he brought to an end. 
Both the trader and the smuggler, therefore, made common cause 
to prejudice the opium grower against the cultivation under control, 
and they threatened to refuse him any credit. Then the famine 
of 1876 drained the country of its food and fodder, and, during 
the two next years the fall of rain was scanty and this crippled 
the resources of the peasant class, while a pestilent fever weakened 
its numbers. The monopoly coming in at such a time caused the 
cultivators, as a body, to give up for a year the production of opium, 
and to devote themselves to growing other crops. . Only a few 
well-to-do men tried opium growing on a small scale with the object 
of ascertaining how the measure would work. The trial was well 
rewarded. A liberal rate for the juice, immediate payment for it, 
just weights, the abolition of the changis, and ready advances from 
the state treasury, all combined to divest the monopoly of the fears 
it had raised and to make it popular. Accordingly, in 1879-80, 
opium cultivation increased, and the area covered rose to 5936 
acres. 1 

The principal cultivating classes are the Kanbis, including the 
Leva, Kadva and Anjna Kanbis, Brahmans, Rajputs, Malis, Satvada 
MusalmAas, Kolis, Bhils and Dheds. Among these the Kanbi holds 
the first place. He is a born tiller of the soil. Gifted by nature 
with a strong constitution, and early trained to habits of endurance, to 
him agricultural pursuits come easy. Dependant only on the fruit 
of the soil, all his energies and interest are centered in his work. In 
labour, attention and care, he excels all others. He has an hereditary 
knowledge of the seasons and crops, and of the requirements of plants. 
Though slow to accept improvements or innovations, he is not deficient 
in any other quality requisite for success. The soil rewards him better 
than it does others. The Brahman is hardworking and intelligent,, 
but is deficient in skill. He succeeds better when he sub-lets his 
land to others than when he tills it with his own hands. The 
Rajput is a man of the sword, whose hand does not fall heavy on 
the plough. The Koli is by birth and instinct a thief, and succeeds 
better so than as a tiller, and he is too indolent to win from the soil 
the reward it can offer. Among the Musalman tillers the Memans 
are the best, for those of the Sipahi class are indolent and careless, 
and neither till the land carefully nor manure it sufficiently. The 
cultivators are as a class well-to-do. Opium and rape-seed are 
remunerative crops, and those who grow these in addition to grains* 
are generally in good circumstances. 

1 Such at least is the opinion of the Administration, The state monopoly was a 
measnre adopted by the Minister in order to put an end to smuggling, and to prevent 
friction between the Baroda and British Governments. 
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In tlie absence of any systematic attempt at recording events, the 
memory even of great evils and disasters speedily passes away. 
When on two occasions the Bombay Government requested the 
Resident of Baroda to state what famines had occurred in the state, 
the only answer that could be given was : c There were famines in the 
Baroda territories in the years 1791 and 1813, but as to their 
extent and the causes from which they arose the Darbar are unable 
to give information, as there are no records concerning them. 
During the time they lasted, money was freely distributed from the 
state treasury, and labour on public works was provided, &c. 
Since 1813 no famines whatever have taken place/ Thus only 
a faint memory remained of two very bad seasons, and nothing 
was recalled of other years of scarcity. Of the famine of 1791-92, the 
Collector of Kaira has recorded : f Many of the inhabitants of Gujarat 
were obliged to go into Malwa. This was in the time of B&pu 
Pandare, an officer of the state, who seems to have done what he 
could to help the people by repressive measures against crime, and 
by remitting the whole of the revenue collections, except that he took 
a fourth share of the grass/ 1 In 1803 the scarcity in Navs&ri 
was considerable, grain was sold at 12 sers the rupee, and ghi at 1| 
sers the rupee. 2 

The famine of 1812-13 affected most severely those portions of 
His Highness* dominions which are in Kathiawar, but it also 
caused distress of a serious nature in the Kadi division. It brought 
little more than inconvenience to the southern division into winch 
there was a considerable immigration of starving wretches. The 
famine was felt in Baroda itself, but chiefly because of the 
immigration that took place. The people of K&thi&war not only 
went to Baroda and other parts of Gujarat where scarcity did not 
prevail to the same extent, but the country of Kathiawar was partially 
relieved by supplies from Baroda and Malwa. How great the scarcity 
in Kathiawar was may be learnt from Colonel Anderson’s remark; 
e It was the severest on record since 1791. The most serious feature of 
the drought was the utter absence of grass and pasture of every 
description, except in the Bhavnagar territory and the hills of Alitch 
and Babriavad. From the latter place the Gaikw&r*s army was sup- 
plied with forage/ Captain Carnac, Resident at Baroda, gave a graphic 
description in the year 1815 of the famine he had lately witnessed. 3 
c Flights of locusts appeared in Bengal in 1810, passed over Hindu- 
stan, and in 15 months reached Marwar. In 1811 .rain failed in 
Marwar, and the locusts, leaving that devastated country, came to the 
Pattan district, and thence proceeded to Kafchi&w&r. In 1812 rain 
failed in Gujarat, and the country was full of famishing M&rvadis who 
added to the general distress and refused to assist themselves by 


1 Sayad Hussain valad Say ad Sherif, Shaikh Tebrus Saheb remarked of this 
famine : 4 The rulers of Broach, Baroda, Bombay and Surat were different individuals, 
who prevented the export of grain from one city to another. These measures 
caused great distress. Ghi was sold at 1J sers for the rupee, and grain could not be 
purchased at 7 sers for the rupee. 

2 Report of past famines in the Bombay Presidency by Lieut. -Colonel Etheridge, 

p, 126, and elsewhere. 3 Trans. Bom. Lit, Soc. L 296-302. 
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work. Every large town was surrounded by these miserable crea- • 
tures, and in time the utmost indifference to their fate universally j 
predominated. I have seen a child not quite dead torn away by ■ 

a pack of dogs from its mother* who was unable to speak or move. i 

The Brahman sold his wife, his child, sister and connections for the 
trifle of 2 or 3 rupees to such as would receive them. In the town of 
Baroda alone, often more than 500 MarvAdis died in a day. Their 
bodies during the famine were left unheeded on the spot where life 
expired, and then disease sprang up. Not one in a hundred of the 
MdrvMis who overspread the country of Gujarat from the border 
of the gulf of Outch to Surat, some going as far as Bombay, returned ^ 
to his home. Many people too came to Gujarat from Kathiaw&r/ 

The year 1877-78 was unfavourable, the rainfall being much below ; 
the average in the different divisions. The distress was greatest in ; 
Okhamandal and Amreli and least in Navsari. At one time a total 
failure of crops was apprehended ; but after holding off a long while, 
some rain did fall and a famine was averted. The outturn of 
the harvests was very deficient ; and the consequent sufferings were 
greatly enhanced by the fact that the resonrces of the country had 
been previously drained off to mitigate the Deccan and Madras 
famines. Prices rose high, the Baroda rupee fetching' only 14 sers 
of. bdjri and 16 sers of juvdr . Food-grains were to be largely 
imported from without, the number of tons at the railway stations 
within the Baroda territory amoonting to 43,363 against 7258 in 
1876-77, and 9002 in 1875-76. The details are s 


Railway Grain Traffic, 1875-76 to 1877-78. 


Stations. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

:: $s 

GO 

Stations. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

Bilimora ... ... 

Torts. 

867 

Tons. 

1128 

Tons. 

2037 

B&jira ... ... 

Tons. 

Tons. 

r . Tons. ; 

N&vs&ri ... . ... 

797 

621 

3321 

Karv&n ... ... 

21 


588 

Maroii ... 

25 

1 

241 

Mandala ... ... 


1 

75 

Miy&g&m 

78 

24 

sot 

Xulla 


v : 

3 

Itoia 

86 i 

35 

894 

Pabhoi 

”779 

554 

6609 

Baroda 

6349 

4873 

28,794 

Total 

9002 

7258 

; .''v- ,i 

43,363 


In 1878 the rainfall was excessive and caused much injury to | 

bdjri , and in some places to cotton, juvdr and pulse. The troubles I 

of the cultivators were heightened by the devastations of the locusts ] 

which appeared before the late hharif crops were harvested. Grubs f 

also are reported to have caused much damage. The distress was ! 

greatest in Amreli, though it prevailed to some extent in the 
Navsari and Baroda divisions. Besides what they got from private ? 

charity, the poorer classes of people received assistance from the I 

state of the aggregate value of Rs. 37,500. 

As no details of earlier famine years in the Baroda territory are 
available, a guess can be made from a consideration of the bad 
years in the neighbouring districts. In 1623 there was a famine \ 

in Ahmedabacl ; in 1628 in Ahmedabad and Surat ; in 1650 in f 

Ahmedabad; in 1682 in Surat ; in 1717-18 in Surat ; in 1746-47 in 
Pilanpur, Ahmedabad, the Rewa KAntha and Surat: in 1756 in I 
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Pdlanpur; in 1 759-60 in Ahmedabad and Surat; in 1 77 0 in Ahmedabad; 
in 1780-81 in Alimedabad ; in 1 785-88 in Alimedabad and Palanpur ; 
in 1790-91 tbrougbont G-ujardt ; in 1803-4 in Palanpur, Kathiawar 
and Surat ; in 1812-13 throughout the province, except Surat where 
there was a rise in prices ; in 1819-20 in Broach and Ahmedabad ; 
in 1824-25 throughout the province, except the Rewa KAntha and 
Broach ; in 1834-35 throughout the province except Surat and 
KAthiAwar; in 1838-39 in PAlanpur, KAthiAwar, the Rewa Kantha 
and Surat; in 1842 in PAlanpur ; and in 1848-49 in PAlanpur and 
Ahmedabad, 
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CHAPTER Y. 

CAPITAL. 

I.— NAYSA'RI DIVISION. 

The Navs&ri Division consists of eight sub-divisions of which five 
have long been designated as rdsti } or settled, and three as rani , or 
wild and uncultivated. There are also two classes of people in the 
division, one termed the Ujliparaj which is the higher, and one 
termed the Kaliparaj, the lower class, to which the dark races belong. 
As is pointed out in the chapter on Population, the Ujliparaj include 
the Pdrsis, the Kanbis and the An&vala Brdhmans, who again are 
subdivided into Des&is or Vatandars and Bhathel&s who are mere 
cultivators. The Kaliparaj comprise Bhils, Chodhr&s, GAmits^ 
Konkan4s, Dhondi4s, V 4rlis, Dubkts and N^rkdds. For the most part 
the Ujliparaj abide in the rdsti mahdls and the Kaliparaj in the 
r&ni mahdls . Here these poor people are still in a primitive state, 
lead a migratory life and till a piece of forest land here one year 
and there another. The general condition of the cultivating classes 
and, it may be added, of the whole population has improved of late 
years. Some of the causes are not far to seek. According to the 
census of 1881 the population numbers 287,549 souls. Compared 
with the population of the neighbouring districts, the Navsari division 
is, therefore, but poorly populated. There has been a great want of 
confidence as to the security of property, and the principles of the 
land assessment were till lately so wrong that the inhabitants had 
but little inducement to pursue their avocations freely. In 1865 a 
survey was made of the rdsti mahdls and a ten years* settlement 
made. But the survey was hurried and unsatisfactory and the rates 
were too high, the total demand being fixed at Ks. 18,74,592. In 
1875 this survey was revised and the total demand was reduced 
toRs. 12,62,150, the reduction varying in the different sub-divisions 
from thirty-eight to forty-seven per cent. For it was discovered 
that the land-tax was so heavy as very nearly to absorb the whole 
outturn of the land and to leave nothing to the cultivator. It is 
true that the high rate of assessment did not immediately cause 
distress, since for the first few years after the settlement of 1865 
prices were very high. It was when prices subsequently fell 
with great rapidity that it became impossible for the cultivators to 
meet the state demands. But the state did not abate its demands 
with any promptitude : year by year the outstanding balances kept 
increasing ; resort was had to harsh and coercive measures in order 
to realize the land-tax; and the ultimate consequence was that the 
cultivators deserted their lands and their homes, while the general 
condition of the division became wretched. 
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The disproportionate demands of the state in 1 885 were,, it is said, 
enforced by harsh and coercive measures. It so happened that at 
about the time of the ten years 3 settlement the revenue farm, or ijdra 
as it was termed, of G-op&lrav Mairal, the great banker of Baroda, 
came to an end. His place was taken by a class of extortionate, 
revenue farmers or ijardars, who became the .virtual rulers of 
the country, and were, in a measure, irresponsible for their gross 
mismanagement. The great bulk of cultivators were or came to be 
their tenants, and they ousted or retained them as best served their 
purpose, overriding long established rights. They monopolized the 
best lands for themselves and their relations, and appropriated their 
produce. They instituted new levies without any authority to do so. 
In a word, they plundered and became rich -while the poorer classes 
were sinking under their tyranny, and the country was arriving at a 
state of complete prostration. 

After 1875 a change of a most beneficial kind took place; The 
lands were re-assessed more equitably, demands were reduced, 
vexatious cesses were abolished, and the collections of the revenue 
were departmentally managed by responsible officials. The farming 
system w r as in reality abandoned and the Desais were deprived 
of their illegitimate means of plundering. At the same time, 
both the industrious Bhathel&s and Kanbis and the poor Kdliparaj 
classes were relieved of their heavy burdens. 

The prosperity of the division would have been more assured 
had it not been for the late fall in the prices of staple grains. Great 
fear is even now entertained that the fall will continue. Cotton, 
naturally, has fallen in value, and a cartload of Indian millet 
juvdr, once worth Rs. 60 now fetches only Rs. 20. Nevertheless the 
improvement in the condition of the cultivating classes may be 
ascertained from the increase in the agricultural stock. Though 
previous to 1875 no statistics were kept of the rural wealth, since that 
year sufficient information has been collected to enable the authorities 
to conclude that there has been a gradual progress made in the 
accumulation of this species of capital : 


Agricultural Stock, 1875 a?id 1881 . 


Years. 

Bui- 

lOCkS. 

Cows. 

Buffaloes. 

• to 

m 

v.;-3 :■■■■,: 

M 

Mares, 

.Q';/ 

Sheep 

and 

Goats. 

Total. 

. Carts. : 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Bid- 

ing. 

Load- 

ing-. 

■ 1 

1875... ; 

1881 

Increase per cent... 

53,768 

72,795 

55,392 

57,524 

3132 

4242 

28,410 

81,511 

i 39S 
528 

324 

426 

24,285 

25,913 

165,709 

192,939 

1675 

2856 

9009 

13,102 

10,684 

15,958 

35*38 

3-85 

35*44 

10*91 

32-66 

31*48 

6-70 

16*43 

70*50 

45*43 

49*36 


Another evidence of the increased prosperity of the division is the 
assumption of culturable waste. In the year 1876 there were in 
the villages under bighoti tenure 60,198 acres of cultarable land 
unoccupied; in 1877 there were 58,654 acres ; in 1 878 there were 
86,875 acres ;in 1879 there were 33,850 acres ;, in 1880 there were 
83,020 acres ; and in 1881 there were left only 82,193 acres 
unoccupied. A third evidence is the increase of the population, as 
has been set forth in the chapter on Population. 
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It is not to be wondered at that, while the poorer classes are thus 
flourishing, the Desais, who ten years ago fattened on the land, are 
fast falling into indebtedness. They have attempted to keep up 
their lavish style of living, while the sources from which they derived 
their wealth are now closed to them. The Persia may suffer, but not 
to a like extent. They were both cultivators and liquor-sellers. In 
the sale of liquor they enjoyed a sort of monopoly, and the small gains 
of the lower classes of the people were absolutely theirs, for they 
were all exchanged for drink. Of late, however, the excise system 
has been changed and the manufacture of liquor is carried on in 
certain local centres only, so that the profits of the monopolists in 
the liquor trade will be diminished. 

It is affirmed that of late less recourse has been had to the money- 
lenders, the demand for money by twenty per cent, and the number of 
borrowers by from twenty to twenty-five per cent. It is also affirmed 
that the classes now falling into indebtedness or diminishing in 
importance are the Des&is who are moneylenders as well as cultiva- 
tors and the village V&ni&s. 

Those whose profession is exclusively that of moneylending may 
be divided into three classes, bankers or sdhuhdrs , pawnbrokers or 
jansdu sdhukdr$ } and village moneylenders. 

In this division there are few banking establishments ; those that 
exist are on a small scale and are to be found in the towns of 
Havsari, Grandevi, Bilimora, Songad and Viara, In the villages the 
moneylenders are generally shopkeepers or well-to-do cultivators. 
The leading classes are Yani&s, Shr&vaks, Parsis, Desdis or Bh&theMs, 
and Marvadi Shravaks. 

There are few capitalists in the Navs&ri division and they are 
not men of great wealth. In Navsari there are one or two 
well-to-do Pdrsi houses of one Idkh, one or two Hindu houses whose 
capital amounts to about half a l&kh ; and some eighteen or twenty 
bankers supposed to possess about 1 0,000 rupees. There are Dipchand 
Panachand a Shr&vak, Gokaldds Narsaid&s and Bdmdas Modi, Yani&s, 
and Yakta Bhava a Marvadi. The total estimated capital in the 
possession of the bankers of Navsari has been roughly placed at 
Rs. 5,00,000. A few bankers granting and cashing bills of exchange 
or hundis and lending large amounts to traders and merchants on 
their personal security are to be found in Navs&ri and the other places 
above mentioned. Before the opening of the railway all trad© 
between Surat and Khandesh passed through Songad and Vidra, 
and a halt would be made at those places. Agents of several 
merchants with large banking establishments used to stay in those 
towns. But since the opening of the Baroda railway the line of trade 
has been abandoned and the capital employed has been diverted to 
Surat and Navapur in Khandesh. Some of the capitalists operated 
as middlemen, vachkiydis. These middlemen used to pay the 
state revenue for the cultivator and recover the sum with 
interest from the party They once formed a large and important 
class, but of late the cultivators make their payments direct to 
the state and the bankers of Songad and Yifira have disappeared 
or content themselves with petty transactions. The bankers of 
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Navsari are for tlie most part Gujardt Ydnias, Shravaks, Marvadis 
and Pdrsis, In Bilimora they are mostly Shrdvaks and Parsis. In 
Songad and Vidra they are Vanids and a few are Brdhmans. It 
should be added that the Pdrsis often go abroad to trade,, and for 
years together leave their homes in this division to which, however, 
they subsequently return. 

The bankers of the division are a declining class. It is true that 
the rich people of Navsdri have taken shares in a small ginning 
factory at Vesma near Navsari, while Yakta Bhdva and Ramdds 
Modi do a little business in grain, and some import gold and silver 
from Surat or Bombay to be converted into ornaments ; but their 
old business is lessening. To a slight extent the post office money 
order system has affected the transactions in hundis • the excise 
arrangements have deprived the bankers of their very best class of 
customers ; the old state banks are closed, and no advances are now 
made to the bankers of Navsari and Gandevi much to the diminution 
of the capital they employed. Other causes have conspired to restrict 
the business of the bankers of the division. 

Still three or four banking establishments in Navsari negotiate 
bills of exchange with Poona, Bombay, Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat 
and Baroda. If a bill requires to be cashed at other stations they 
ask their agents at Bombay to re-grant such bills on their agents at 
those places. Bills to large amounts are still granted to merchants 
dealing in cotton, gold, silver and several other commodities. Bankers 
and large capitalists have mostly invested their capital in trade ; 
cotton, gold and silver afford a good field for large investments ; while 
molasses, clarified butter, oil and grain are the commodities more 
suitable for the enterprise of petty capitalists. The funds invested in 
the local trade of Navs&ri for the most part belong to resident 
merchants and bankers, though one or two merchants from Bombay 
may own a larger or smaller portion of several cotton gins in the 
division. 

In connection with what has been said about the middlemen or 
vachhiydts and the decline in the general condition of the bankers, 
something may be added on the old banking business of the division. 
Before 1871 the middlemen kept open accounts with the sub- 
divisional state authorities and with the tax -payers. To the 
state they paid a very large share of the revenue as it fell due 
from the cultivators they collected the revenue according to the 
convenience of themselves and their clients, exacting interest. 
The sums made over to the state by the middlemen were either 
deposited in the shape of cash in the sub-divisional treasuries or 
were made payable to the Subha of the division through bills of 
exchange issued by one of the four banking establishments, two of 
which were at Navsdri, one at Songad and one at Gandevi. The 
bills of exchange obtained from one of these banks were presented 
to the sub -divisional state officers and forwarded by them to 
the Navsdri treasury. The bills once accepted at Navsdri were 
credited in the sub-divisional accounts to the village middlemen. 
The Subha made it a practice to receive in cash just what he wanted 
for current or local expense, and in the form of bills on Baroda the 
remaining amount of the revenues thus received. There wm 
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consequently no necessity to transmit bullion to Baroda, In 
1874 His Highness Malharr4v opened a state bank in Navs^riinhis 
own name, and the principal bankers opened accounts with it instead 
of issuing hills of exchange on Baroda, the latter business being 
presumably left to the state bank. In 1875, after the deposition of 
Malharr&v, this state bank was closed. Henceforth the state collected 
the taxes of the cultivators directly from themselves and remittances 
were, and still are, made in cash by the sub -divisional officers to the 
divisional treasury. The cash is thence transmitted two or three 
times in the year to the branch of the Bombay Bank established at 
Broach, 

Though a few houses are termed banks it is rare to find men who 
will lend without the security of a pledge, generally in the shape of 
gold and silver ornaments. Pawnbrokers form the largest class 
of moneylenders and include Ydnias, Shravaks, Marv4dis, P&rsis 
and a few Brahmans. Some of the wealthier shopkeepers, rich 
cultivators and prosperous artizans also enter into petty transactions 
and all are termed jjansau, because they do not lend unless an article, 
or janas , is deposited as security. As a rule, the money lent is about 
twenty per cent less than the assured value of the article pledged, 
and very frequently the loan is made secretly and room is thus left 
for a considerable amount of fraud. 

To this class belong for the most part the MArvMis and P4rsi 
liquor-sellers, as well as a few Vanids and Shr&vaks. They 
frequently lend money to people so poor that they have no articles 
to pawn/ but they generally keep a lien upon the crops and even 
upon the cattle and implements of husbandry of the borrower. A 
few of the prosperous patels or headmen, and the wealthier cultivators 
of the Kanbi, Bhdthela or Desai classes also act as village money- 
lenders. But no village moneylender can compete with the M&rv&di. 
Indeed it is not as a rule that the patel or cultivator lends money : 
he never borrows from the sdhukdr in order to trade in such matters : 
he lends to people having credit, whether belonging to his own or 
another village, and his rate of interest is that of a banker. But the 
transactions of patels , BMthel&s and M&rvadis alike who lend grain 
in the rani mahals form a distinct set of operations. There a man 
of grain is lent on condition that a man and a quarter is recovered 
on the crops. 

The MArvadis have lately entered the Navsdri division, but in the 
last fifty years they have firmly established themselves in . the 
country, and are driving or have driven the Hindu Y&nias out of the 
field. Their success is owing to their great thrift and industry, for 
the people look on them as strangers and do not rejoice in them. 
The Marv4di comes into the country a youngster, a beggar and a 
foreigner. He generally begins by taking service with a fellow 
countryman, and his master cautiously remunerates him for hard 
work by allowing him a small share in the profits he is making. He 
learns Gujarati himself, as his sons will after him in the school, 
and he keeps Ms books in Gujarati Soon after taking service he 
makes petty advances on his own account, numerous tinfling cautious 
loans on good security. His future progress is certain, and wh&ou 
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lie becomes a sahukdr he will help some brother Mdrvadi to start 
on the road to fortune. If he succeeds well, as he is pretty sure to do, 
he builds a house in the place where he has established his relations 
and settles in the country for years, sometimes paying his native 
country a visit. The length of his stay depends on the measure of 
his success. His rate of interest often rises to twelve and eighteen 
per cent. He is always careful to recover a part of the interest 
due to him, but he will seldom, if ever, press hard for the whole 
amount of his claim. Rather will he let the account run, so that it 
is seldom that his debtor entirely frees himself of his engagement. 
The small Marvadi keeps only a ledger and a receipt or signature 
book in which the borrower records the loan he makes. 

The Parsis generally combine in an endeavour to secure a liquor 
contract. If they fail they become sub- contractors and carry on 
dealings with the most ignorant of the village classes, usually those 
belonging to the Kdliparaj . These poor people have a passion for 
the liquor the P&rsi can supply, and the advances made to them to 
purchase drink are mostly repaid by the cultivators in grain at 
harvest time and by the mere labourers in the form of field labour. 
It is by these means that the P&rsi commands the labour of hundreds 
of villagers and, without putting a hand to it, gathers the harvest of 
his fields. Many of the Kaliparaj men with their wives and 
children become the servants of the P&rsi, and, kindly enough treated, 
seldom leave his service. 

The prosperous Bhathela cultivator and the broken-down Des&i 
find it convenient to invest their money to a certain extent in loans 
to villagers, but this class of moneylenders is not large. 

The patels or prosperous cultivators belong to the classes of Kanbis 
and Bhathel&s or Anavala Brdhmans. Their rate of interest is 
generally very high, ranging from twelve to eighteen per cent per 
annum when security of holdings is given by cultivators, which 
they often take in mortgage. This rate sometimes rises to twenty 
or even twenty -five per cent when the advance is made on the 
personal security of the debtor. These creditors seldom have 
the chance of obtaining out-and-out the holdings mortgaged to 
them, for the debtor strains every nerve to rescue his own, and 
the creditor prefers, as a rule, the result of such efforts to the land 
which to the old owner bears more than an exchange value. 
Though the rates of interest are high, these cultivators who lend 
to cultivators know that they are dealing with men of their own 
class and profession ; they are therefore under some self-restraint 
and compare favourably with the Marvadis in their dealings. 

• Among the village moneylenders may be classed the hhdnddn 
sahukdr , a notable character. He advances Rs. 100 and recovers Rs. 
125 or 150 in two or three instalments during the year. It is not the 
interest he charges, but a promise he obtains that a certain sum will 
be repaid to him. Prom time to time he goes to his debtor** s door and 
duns him till the instalment due is paid. There are a few lenders 
of this type in the Viara and Songad sub-divisions, and Marv&dis 
and Vanias enter into such transactions, men hated for. their usury 
but resorted to because they will lend when others fear to do so. 
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The banker deals exclusively with the townspeople,* the jansau 
or pawnbroker mostly with the townspeople but sometimes with the 
poor cultivators ; and the village moneylenders and hhdndm 
s&hukars carry on their business exclusively with the poor cultivators 
or village people. 

The general condition of three-fourths of the higher classes of this 
division may be said to be that of saving. The generality of the 
Kaliparajy however, live from hand to mouth, and the savings 
of the day are spent in the purchase of liquor or tddi in the 
evening. The special occasion of a domestic festival, for the 
celebration of which they have always to borrow, plunges them into 
a state of servitude from which they hardly rise. . The saving 
effected by the generality is of two sorts : some wisely effect a 
saving for the future, and some are forced to save in order to 
clear themselves from debt already incurred. Of the first, some 
hoard with a view to make a provision for holding one of their family 
festivals in which the savings of months or of years disappear in the 
space of a week. Others, whose means are not very limited, or 
whose economy is better, are able to add something to their stock 
of wealth, even after defraying the expenses of such festivals. So 
all who save may, for the sake of convenience of description, be 
classed thus : (1) those who save and add to their permanent stock 
of wealth after defraying the expenses of domestic festivities ; 

(2) those who save but only to spend on festive occasions; 

(3) those who are compelled to save to clear off the debts already 
incurred for festive occasions. 

In the towns of Navsari, Gandevi, and Bilimora, those who save 
generally belong to the class of Vanias, Persia, Shravaks, Marv&dis 
and Modh Brahmans. Of the class of artizans, a few goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths, carpenters, &c., from their better wages and frugal 
habits, are able to hoard a little. These people may be roughly 
brought under the above three classes as follows ; 

Of V&nias, whose daily habits are very frugal and whose expenses, 
therefore, are very limited, one-fourth belongs to the first, one-fourth 
to the second, and one-half to the third class, and the same may b© 
said of the Parsis. Of Shravaks and M^rvadis the greater number 
belongs to the first or second class, and the smaller to the third. Of 
the artizans mentioned above, one-fourth belongs to the second and 
three-fourths to the third class. It is seldom that an isolated 
instance occurs where an individual of the artizan class belongs to 
the first class. . Of state servants, those paid above Rs. 300 per 
month mostly belong to the first, those paid above Rs. 150 belong 
to the second, and those paid below that for the most part belong to 
the third class. 

In villages some of the well-to-do cultivators, such as BMthelss, 
Kanbis, Bohoras, and Pirsi liquor sellers are in a position 
to save. Their means of gain are limited, but their life is so 
frugal, and they manage their affairs with so much thrift, that many 
of them even from their small income are said to lay by a little from 
year to year. But it is a sad truth that the little hoard thus made 
with the greatest difficulty is spent in a few days on some festivity. 
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There ma y, no doubt, seem to be some whose economy goes farther 
than this and who are able at times to add a little at least to their 
permanent stock of wealth. To this class mostly belong the village 
■moneylenders. 

The savings effected are disposed of in the following manner : 

Of all the necessities of life after food and clothing comes a 
honse to live in, and every one very naturally feels inclined to build 
as soon as he has the means at his command. After a house has 
been secured, one inclined to take np cultivation naturally seeks out 
for land. But those who like to invest their savings otherwise, such 
as in trade or moneylending, &c., seek out the best means of 
embarking on their favorite profession. But before a house can be 
secured or land purchased, a sufficient amount must be accumulated 
which cannot be done all at once. A little must be laid by every 
day or every month, and the question is how this little is to be 
invested. 

The best form for investing small amounts is that of purchasing 
gold or silver ornaments, which, with little or no difficulty, can be 
converted into money when necessary. Add to this the natural love 
of display and the strong desire even of traders and merchants to 
keep one-third or one-fourth, at least of their wealth at hand in the 
form of ornaments, lest the chances of their trade might go against 
them, and the reason is evident why every family, rich or poor, that 
can lay by has its stock of gold or silver ornaments. Labourers and 
artisans, if prosperous in their profession, melt down the whole of 
their little savings into ornaments if they do not like to undergo 
the risk of moneylending, or invest a part of it at least in making 
ornaments, if they mean to dispose of the rest otherwise. But 
Y&nias and Marvadis purchase only such ornaments as are 
absolutely required by marriage or caste rules. These rules, however, 
necessitate no small outlay, and ornaments worth thousands of 
rupees will be found in their families. 

When a respectable snm has been laid by everybody likes to 
secure a house for himself. Thus, in the towns and rural parts of 
the division all well-to-do persons have their own houses. But 
after sufficient accommodation has been secured, people hardly 
like to make investments in purchasing houses for the purpose 
of enjoying rent, except in the towns of Navs&ri, G-andevi and 
Bilimora. In these towns there is a demand for houses, and a 
fair interest is secured for the amount invested in purchasing or 
building them. In Navsari large houses, or chdls , or buildings 
like barracks have latterly been built by many people with a view to 
renting them. In Bilimora house-building has of late been largely 
taken up. The enterprising P&rsis of hfavsari and of Bilimora and 
theBohor&sof Kathor and of Yariav have also their large houses, but 
they are mostly intended for private use. 

For purposes of investment there are two distinct classes of lands, 
plots in the towns of Navs&ri and Bilimora, suitable for building, 
and culturable land in the rural parts of the division. The first 
class of land is generally purchased by rich bankers or well-to-do 
* 283—15 
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townsmen of all classes; suck as shopkeepers, artizans and common 
moneylenders. In the rising towns of Navsari and Bilimora, where 
the people have been taking to building new houses or repairing old 
ones/ a site situated on the main road or in the heart of the town 
generally costs from eight annas to one rupee per square gaj, a 
square gaj being nearly equal to five square feet. Before the year 
1875 culturable land in the rural parts of the country was 
not much sought for; on the contrary it was being continually 
abandoned by many cultivators ; but since the revision of assessment 
in that year much land lying waste has been assumed. The price, 
however, paid to the state in the auction sale for the right of 
occupancy has been only nominal. Thus in the year 1879 a bigha 
of culturable waste land fetched on an average only eleven annas 
a bigha being equal to nearly five-eighths of a standard acre ; in 
. 1880 a bigha was disposed of on an average for one rupee ; it only 
fetched eight annas in 1881. Land under occupancy is not much 
sold and being subject to full assessment is not much sought for. 
It does not, therefore, fetch a good price. In the rdsti mahdls a 
transfer of the best kind of bdgdyat or Ttya/ri, rice, land is 
effected on an average payment of from 50 to 75 rupees per bigha , that 
of jirdit at from 5 to 25 rupees per bigha . Culturable grass land, 
or v&ddjjojpda, not being subject to full assessment, fetches from 15 
to 25 rupees per bigha , which the cultivators try to improve and 
turn to the best account without being subject to full assessment. 
Alienated lands, indms or vajifds , in the occupancy of which 
cultivators feel greater confidence and which have to pay only 
quit-rent, fetch from 150 to 300 rupees per bigha . 

The savings bank is not within easy reach, and the mass of the 
people are therefore, for the most part, ignorant of its advantages. 
A few Par sis and about half a dozen state servants have lodged their 
spare cash in the savings bank at Surat. There are no means to 
ascertain the amount thus invested. Promissory notes are obtained 
by a few Parsis only. 

Trade is a form of investment, in which a limited class of people 
only lay out their wealth. Rich Vanias, generally called Parakhs, 
engage in the trade of gold and silver. Others invest large amounts 
in cotton and grain. Other commodities, such as clarified butter, 
oil, sweetmeats and grocery in general, engage the attention of small 
capitalists. It is. the townspeople who generally invest capital in 
trade ; while the village shopkeepers take part in a petty trade of 
grocery and grains. There are no means of ascertaining the amount 
of capital thus invested. 

Moneylending is the favourite, and, at the same time, most 
convenient form of investment. The risk is not great when an 
article is in pawn, and it brings in a direct return. 

Besides the methods of disposing of savings noticed above, 
the practice of hoarding in houses, or of burying under ground, is 
not unusual in this division. A Brahman beggar or a Gujarat 
widow will often be found to have buried large amounts under 
ground, which are revealed by them at the hour of death, or perhaps 
are lost for ever, ■ ■ ' . 
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Among certain classes of Gujaratis and especially among Vanias 
’ it is a uniform practice for the bridegroom to invest with a 
mhuhar in the name of his bride a sum of Rs. 600, or more or 
less. The investment is called palla. It is the bride alone who 
can, when of age, recover the amount with its interest. Thus 
every marriage performed in certain Gujarati castes brings in a sum 
of at least Rs. 600 to a native banker, which goes on multiplying 
with its compound interest for years together. Large amounts in 
the names of females will be found thus invested with native 
bankers all over the division. 

Besides the investments thus made on account of individuals 
there are large sums invested either in Government securities or 
with native bankers on account of samdj or communities. Thus 
the Vanias of the town of Navsari have raised a fund of nearly 
Rs. 15,000 and invested it in three or four native banks. The 
interest of this sum is utilised by them for their temple expenses 
and to perform certain rites for their Maharajas or preceptors. 
Every village in the division where there is a Vania community 
has its own little fund, the aggregate of which taken together with 
that of Navsari would probably amount to nearly a lakh of rupees. 
The Shravaks and Marvadis or Jains, in general, both of the town 
and villages, have raised a large fund, the amount o f which cannot 
be known but which cannot be less than Rs. 50,000. They have 
their common temple in Navsari and the interest derived from the 
investment of the funds with a few hankers is for the most part 
spent in the town of Navsari in temple expenses. The Parsis of 
Navsari have established numerous funds of which seven or eight 
are considerable. The sum of these funds, according to the best 
recent accounts available, seems to amount to nearly Es. 1,80,000, 
of which nearly Rs. 1,62,000 are invested in Government securities, 
tbe rest being lodged with native bankers. These funds of the 
Parsis are exclusive of those established in Bombay by their 
community for the good of their people in Navsari. 

The moneylenders generally keep the following books: (1) the 
rojmel or rojkird , containing daily transactions of cash received 
and paid, with opening and closing balances ; (2) the Imndini nondh , 
or register of bills of exchange ; (3) the Jchatavani or khdtdvahi, 
the ledger wherein items from the cash-book and bill-register are 
transferred to their several accounts ; (4) the 'sdma,. dashai , or the 
account current book, with separate page for each dealer, in which 
the latter makes an entry of each transaction or attests it with his 
signature ; (5) the vidjvahi , or interest book, which is prepared at 
the end of every year, at the close of the month Aso (October and 
November), and contains statements of the interest due by each 
client or debtor. Some of the Navs&ri sahukdrs used to keep tw r o 
daily books, a pakdmel as well as a rojmel , and two ledgers, the 
one being made up by the gumdshta or servant and agent, the 
other at his leisure by the sdhuhdr himself. A certain amount of 
suspicion was entertained regarding the fairness of double accounts 
and the sahukdrs now keep but one day-book and one ledger. 
The petty moneylender requires only the day-book, ledger and 
sdma dashai . 
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In lending money no distinction is generally made “between arfcizans 
and cultivators, that is, the same rates of interest are charged without 
regard to the occupation of the borrower but with regard to the 
credit he possesses. Both artizans and cultivators possessed of fair 
credit pay from four and a half to six per cent interest per annum, 
while those whose credit is doubtful pay from six to seven and a half 
per cent, when an article is given in pawn as security. . In petty 
agricultural advances upon personal security the rate of interest is 
nine per cent, if the credit of the borrower is good, and twelve per 
cent, if the credit is inferior. But in very petty advances to 
agriculturists the Marv&di, who will lend trifling sums of from five to 
twenty rupees, charges one -paisa or \ anna in the rupee per mensem. 
It is however asserted that the Mdrvadi does not now do so much 
business in small transactions as he used. Advances are not frequently 
made with a lien upon crops. Buttherateof interestisuniformly twelve 
percent. In the case of large transactions between moneylenders 
and persons of the higher class the rate of interest varies from four 
and a half to six per cent when movable property such as ornaments 
or articles easily convertible into money are mortgaged. This 
rate is a little enhanced when cattle, carts and agricultural 
implements are mortgaged. In large transactions when immovable 
property is mortgaged the rate of interest is generally nine per cent 
if it consists of houses and six per cent if it consists of lands. If 
the lands mortgaged are of the description of vajifa or indm , in 
the possession of which the owner, and consequently his creditor, 
feels greater confidence, the rate of interest sometimes falls to four 
and a half per cent. Some assert that nine per cent is asked 
where state land is mortgaged and six per cent where the 
mortgaged land is private property. When an investment is made 
in purchasing estates, interest at from three to four and a half per 
cent in the case of houses and other immovable property situated 
in the town, and from four to six per cent in the case of lands of 
good description, is considered a fair return for the money invested. 
Interest is charged for the 8a?nvai year of twelve months, which 
begins in Kdrtik (November), and when an intercalary month occurs 
the interest is charged for thirteen months. 

It is not often that the cultivator has more than one creditor. 
His current dealings are with one moneylender only, and it is only 
if he loses his credit with his usual sdhuMr that he goes to another, 
but the latter, who is probably not ignorant of the previous transac- 
tions, makes his advance with much care and suspicion. There is 
nothing peculiar in this, and the statement made above applies to all 
the divisions of the state. It may also be safely laid down as a 
most general proposition that never has a bad debt been written off 
because of the present inability of the debtor to satisfy a portion of 
a demand. 

It is a general custom among well-to-do cultivators to engage 
labourers from the lower classes, such as Chodhras, Dublas, Kolis, 
Dhondias, Gamits, Bhils, Vas&vas, &c. They engage them for a term 
of years in consideration of certain payments made to them on the 
occasion of a marriage or of funeral ceremonies. Indeed, Bhathelas, 
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Desais, Parsis, the more opulent Kanbis and a few Mdrvadis wlio 
engage servants could scarcely do without these people, for the rate 
of monthly salaries is very high. But the servants from the lower 
classes who receive small sums in advance and mortgage their 
labour will continue to serve for years together at a nominal rate of 
salary. In the rdsti mahdls such people belong chiefly to the Dubla 
or Koli caste; in the rani mahdls they vary* in Mahuva they are 
mostly Obodhr&s, in Viara Ohodhras or Konkanas, and in Songad 
Gamits, Bhils and Vas&vis. The custom of mortgaging their labour 
is general among the KdUparaj , but sometimes an individual will 
give the moneylender his services in advance and entitle himself 
to a return in money when he may require it. Another custom 
prevails which proves how willingly men of the KdUparaj let 
themselves out for a long term of service. A more prosperous 
individual of the lower class frequently engages a boy to do work 
for him for a year or two and makes him, as it were, a member of 
the family. Sometimes the engagement is made to test the youths 
working powers, and if he is likely to recommend himself to a 
daughter of the house. If all goes well a little money is advanced him 
and a piece of land set aside for him and his bride which is termed 
avanj . He is then termed khandddio and never leaves the family 
into which he has been taken as a servant or rather as a fresh 
member. 

The rates at which people mortgage their labour vary. In the 
rdsti mahdls there is always field for employment, and a Dubla or 
Koli pledges his service for five or six years for a sum of 100 rupees. 
In the rani mahdls, or wild districts, a Ohodhra, Konkana or Gamit, 
whose wants are few and whose ambition it most likely is to 
purchase liquor for a lot of guests at a marriage or funeral, 
will bind himself to serve a BMthela, Kanbi or Parsi liquor-seller 
for four or five years fora sum varying from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. 
In Songad a Bhil ora Vas&va's marriage may cost Rs. 20, but to 
obtain this the poor fellow will mortgage his labour for five years. 
Once the contract has been made, the servant does good honest 
work for his master, toiling the whole day in the house or the field. 
If he is a married man he sleeps in his little hut outside the village 
where others of his class dwell, and early in the morning he rises to 
go to his master's house. Here in company with other servants lie 
has his food apportioned to him by the females of the house, a cake 
or two of jurat, a handful of vdl and a pinch of chilli powder, and this 
frugal meal he generally despatches before sunrise. Then he makes 
off to the field, where his labours last till midday, when his master's 
wife or the females of the house bring him his midday food. He eats 
and smokes and rests half an hour, and then sets himself again to 
his task till sunset. Such is the day, and the night is generally his 
own. In the rdsti mahdls , except in the case of hereditary servants 
of whom mention will he made, the master has no claim over the 
wife or children of his servant. These earn their own living if they 
can and as they can, but they often prefer to be in the service of the* 
sdhuhdr where their husband or father is employed, and for this 
reason the sdhuhdr , if in want of extra hands, gives them the 
preference. , 
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Thp master has his duties. His servants are very dependent on 
TTo* lm <5 to assign them the spot on which they may build 
their huts provide them with building materials, clothe them and 
often their* wives and children, pay them the 

they must incur on the occasion ^rth 01 “11 ‘ f rice 

The female servant gets a garment and bodice, a few o < i; ht 
brass or bin An occasional charge ot a birth or death, it as slight 
£ JgU aZ,,i often borne by the mester thongh if . . Wge s™ 
has to be paid he pats it down to the debt owm & to hi J 
servant, of which the service is the payment. . 

The law does not confer any extensive rights on the mastei, 
but custom has laid down strict rales. For mstance, in e ra.s^ 
mahdls, if the master no longer requires the service of a man sti 1 
his debt, he makes an arrangement by which the lattei works out 
his time under a fresh lord. In the ram mahals, where the debts ai e 
much smaller, the practice does not obtain. On the "Hole *e. ^stom 
of mortgaging labour is a good thing for these helpless and 
improvident people of th eKdUparaj. They do not earn money, but 
their food is dealt out to them regularly • and their °^er ^cessitms 
are provided for. There are no legal means to keep them m the 
service of their master, they may not even be submitted to 
corporal punishment, yet, except occasionally when tempted by hi gl 
wages, they do not abandon their masters, but lead a contented 
and uneventful life. 1 

Hereditary service does not, strictly speaking, exist m the division. 
Some of the Koli and D tibia classes in the rdsti mahdls . receive large 
sums in advance and from time to time add to the original debt, and 
such often find it convenient to remain from generation to generation 
in the service of the same family. This occurs m the establishments 
of some BMthelas and a few well-to-do Kanbis. The servants become 
almost members of the family, are well fed and clothed, and celebrate 
with some eclat the ceremonies of a marriage or a funeral, iheir 
life resembles that of the debtors who have mortgaged their labour 
fora term of years, hut they are generally more comfortably 
off. A petted servant will obtain from his master Bs. 100 or lio 
to celebrate a marriage ; he will he better clothed than an ordinary 
domestic, liis wife will get from the lady of the family quite 
a handsome set of ornaments. The adult hoys of his family are 
married by his master to the girls of servants employed under 
some other master, and then the latter too are taken into the 
establishment on the footing of attached dependants. The hereditary 
servant, then 5 if he may so be termed, is generally better off than 
the man who has mortgaged his labour for a term of years. The 

i See reference made to the Aboriginal Classes and Tribes in Chapter II. forests, 
andin Chapter III, population. There are signs of growing restlessness and discontent 
with mortgage of labour and hereditary service among the Kdlipara y* 
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practice of allowing such a one to work occasionally on his own 
account is not in existence. 

Poor cultivators wlio are sometimes in want of grain for seed 
often, borrow the grain* or money enough to purchase a sufficient 
quantity* on condition of repaying a quarter as much again after the 
harvest has been reaped. If the advance is made in seed it can he 
repaid in kind with the extra amount in kind or in its equivalent in 
money. But if the advance to purchase seed is made in money* the 
repayment must generally be in money* grain being rarely accepted. 
If grain is advanced to a poor cultivator for the support of his 
family* its equivalent in money is deemed to be advanced* and an 
entry of the same is made in the accounts. The transaction then 
takes the course of an ordinary loan. 

As there are no statistics* it is not possible to state with 
exactitude what amount of land is sold in the division. But it is 
certain that such sales are very limited* and of late landholders 
have seldom thrown up land voluntarily. In 1878* 1734 acres 
were thrown up* in 1879 only 403 acres* in 1880 only 388 acres* 
and in 1881 somewhat more* 1691 acres. This reluctance to part 
with land is the result of the present J moderate and equitable 
incidence of the land-tax. If lands are parted with* they are for 
the most part lands of the poorer kind* the outturn of which does 
not suffice to defray the expense of cultivation and the state 
revenue. Even such lands are quickly taken up at the public auction 
at a nominal price by some cultivator of resource and industry. 
It cannot he stated how much land already released has been again 
taken up* but of such land and of culturable waste the following 
quantity was bought at public auction* not necessarily by men of 
the moneylending classes : 


Area. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

: Acres ... ' ... 

12,000 

4044 j 

i 

1231 

1527 


It should be added that in the rani mahdls * and especially in 
Songad and parts of Viara* the population is migratory and a family 
cultivates a patch of land here one year and there another* so that in 
these sub-divisions no account can be taken of lands abandoned and 
resumed. 

It is a distinguishing feature of the working of the present 
administration that lands are most rarely sold to satisfy the decrees 
of the civil courts. R&ja Sir T. Madhavrav has laid it down as a 
principle of good government that the sale of landed property is 
only to be resorted to under absolute necessity* nor can any sale be 
effected without the concurrence of the revenue officers. It is only 
in instances where land has been mortgaged as a security for the 
money advanced* and when a creditor obtains a decree for such an 
advance* that the civil courts cause such land to be sold. This is 
^ never done when money has been advanced on personal security or 
on security of any other kind. On an average there are not more 
than twenty sales of land by decree in the year in the Navsiri 
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division. To. satisfy revenue demands, in 1878 the lands of two 
persons were sold, in 1879 there was no sale, in 1880 there were 
37 sales, and in 1881 there were 143 sales. It follows on this action 
of the civil courts, viz., that of passing decrees for sale of lands in 
those cases only where money has been advanced on their mortgage, 
that the mortgage of land is the best security debtors can give and 
the very last security they desire to give. But of late there has 
been the absolute necessity of punctually paying the revenue demands 
of the state, and the consequence is that lands are mortgaged 
however reluctantly, and that creditors eagerly seek this kind of 
security. When land is mortgaged the mortgagee works it through 
a third party, but as frequently hypothecates it, that is, still permits 
his debtor, the old holder, to cultivate it, pay the assessment, and 
give him the surplus with small deductions. 

Arbitration is much practised and the courts are made use of 
only as a last resource, and when the creditor believes the debtor 
to be perfectly able but unwilling to meet his liabilities. This 
is natural in a country where the old influence of the patels, which 
was enormous, has but just been attacked and where the judicial 
department is a recent creation. As a rule, the unsatisfied creditor 
first places his case before the jpatel, the leading villagers or those 
persons whom he believes to have influence over the debtor. 
Self-elected arbitrators then suggest an arrangement by which the 
most pressing demands of the creditor are to be met, fix instalments, 
deduct a portion of the interest and often succeed in effecting a 
settlement. The work of the civil courts is not on the increase in 
the Navsari division, though this is partly owing to bad seasons. 
From 1876-77 to 1878-80 the number of suits filed for money 
has been successively 1807, 1159, 1121 and 1311. In about a third 
of the total number of cases a compromise is effected out of court, 
in another third the debtor allows the claim and pleads inability 
to pay, in the remaining third the cases are contested. If the 
case is compromised out of court the creditor executes a new bond 
for the amount of the decree and forces his client to mortgage his 
cattle, land, house or whatever he may at the time possess. The 
creditor does not willingly proceed to the extremity of causing his 
client to be imprisoned, and it is very rarely indeed that a debtor 
undergoes the full period of imprisonment. This has, however, 
occurred in instances where the latter has shown extraordinary 
obstinacy. It may be added that when immovable property is 
put up to auction, the creditor has himself almost always to 
purchase it, as a third party would have to satisfy the judgment- 
creditor, or, should the property be mortgaged, to meet the claims of 
the mortgagee. 1 

It was stated above that the moneylender makes no difference 
in his rate of interest if he is dealing with an artizan and not a 
cultivator, everything depending on the credit of the borrower. 


1 See chapter on Justice. The action of the civil courts and of revenue officers with 
regard to the sale of land for debt or arrears due to the ,state is again and again 
mentioned. No apology is due as the matter is of the highest importance. 
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But, coeteris paribus, tie credit of tie artizan is better than that 
of a cultivator. The artizans of the larger villages and towns of 
tie Navsari division,, tie carpenters, goldsmiths, smiths, potters, 
masons, weavers and so on, are, by no means, renowned for their 
skill. But in average intelligence they are considered superior 
to the cultivators, and though their earnings are limited they are 
deemed to be sure. Besides which, in the case of the cultivator, 
the creditor knows that he must wait for iho uncertain results of 
the next harvest while the wages of the artizan^s toil come in eVtely. 
As a rule, the rate of interest paid by an artizan, who borrows in 
order that he may set up or increase his business, is much less than 
the rate exacted of a man who borrows to celebrate some domestic 
event by a feast, for it is on these occasions only that the usually 
thrifty artizan passes the bounds of moderation. Finally, it must 
be borne in mind that the artizan seldom possesses immovable 
property of any value, and that with his life his labour ceases, 
together with all the chance the creditor has of recovering his dues. 
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II. — BARODA DIVISION. 

No such reduction has been made in the revenue demands on the 
land of the Baroda division as has afforded such great relief to the 
southern division, nor was there so great necessity for prompt 
redaction. The general condition of the people of the division may 
be said to be healthy, and no class is actually badly off, if the Eolis 
are excepted. The Baroda division is, at. any rate, in a better state 
than the Kadi or northern division, though here too the price of 
agricultural productions has fallen. If a rough guess may be made 
at the changes that have occurred in the past few years, the general 
opinion seems to be that during the last two or three years of His 
Highness Khanderav^s reign, the great prosperity of the country 
declined ; that in His Highness Malharrav 5 s reign there was much 
mismanagement and consequent distress ; and that in the last five 
years matters have greatly mended, so that, though it has not 
been possible to make a return to the times when the price of cotton 
was very great, the signs of increasing prosperity are evident. 

With the conspicuous exception of the Musalmans and Rajputs, 
the people of the division are of frugal habits and of a saving turn 
of mind. The most parsimouious are the Vanias and the BMtias and 
next to them the Khed&val Brahmans. The Patidars and Bohoras 
are also much inclined to save and hoard. 

The extreme parsimony of the Vania is proverbial. His food is 
not merely of a simple but of an inferior kind. He will change his 
dress half-a-dozen times a day in order not to wear out his best 
clothes at home where no one can see him, and his wife will do the 
same. His child is early impressed with the difficulty and the merit of 
making a gain, and is trained in his infancy to exchange pice for 
almonds, the pettiest tokens of value in the land. One circumstance 
more than any other leads the Vania to save early. As soon as his 
wife comes of age, it is his custom to live apart from his father, a step 
b 283—16 
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which entails on him the necessity of setting up an establishment of 
his own at an early stage of his life. 1 

However frugal the Gujarat Hindu may be, and whether he be 
Jain or Vaisbnav or aught else, caste dinners would appear to undo 
for him the labour and savings of a lifetime, but they are a necessity 
unless he wishes to lose credit in the eyes of all his fellows. This, then, 
is one great obstacle to saving, andit is asserted that another has arisen, 
and testimony to that effect comes in, not only from this division, but 
from all parts of the state. The high price of cotton for some years 
during and after the American civil war enabled the cultivators and 
traders to make large profits. They acquired many new tastes and 
a tendency to indulge in luxuries not previously known. These have 
taken root, but unfortunately the means to indulge in them have 
disappeared or diminished, and the consequences are not good. 

A familiar form of investment of capital may be reckoned as a 
saving, though the necessity of laying out money in an unremunerative 
way prescribed by the custom of the caste may often weigh heavily 
on individuals. The parents of the bridegroom have before the 
marriage to present the bride with ornaments of a fixed value, 
ranging, according to the usage of the caste and the local paucity 
of girls, from Rs. 100 to Rs. 3000. Among the Audich Sahasra 
Brahmans, for instance, the dowry is Rs. 100, while among the 
Vadnagra Nagar Brahmans it is about Rs. 3000. Thus it often 
happens that a man of middling circumstances having two or three 
sons, whom he must marry early in life, spends the whole of his estate 
in a few caste-dinners and in bestowing a dower on his daughters-in- 
law. 

It would be worth ascertaining how far the recent free indulgence 
in luxuries is the result of the greater security which now prevails. 
Full weight has also been given above (page 113)to the pi*edilection of 
all classes for the expenditure of spare wealth in ornaments. They 
can be easily disposed of, but they can as easily be concealed, and 
this was not so long ago an advantage. Ho person acquainted 
with Baroda can fail to have observed that all the largest and most 
important buildings in that city, which belong either to nobles or to 
rich merchants, have been built as far as possible out of sight. The 
main streets are lined with the wretched little tenements of petty 
traders and of men whose insignificance must fail to excite cupidity. 
It has always been the aim of the richer classes in Baroda to 
deprecate attention to their real means, and there is little doubt that 
the prince disliked the idea of his subjects making a display of 
wealth which might seem to be at all remarkable, 2 


1 See above, Account of Maryddis, page 110. 

® It was, and still is, the habit of rich people going to pay their respects to the 
prmce or minister to wear their ornaments a little concealed. A certain well-known 
and leading banker in the city once called on His Highness Malhfe&v, ingenuously 
adorned with, some fine jewels. There and then the jewels found their way into the 
^ ® treasure-room, and those of them that could be found have been restored 

within the past few months. He had received no equivalent for them, butt it is 
possible he might have, if His Highness had continued to reign long enough. 
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It is hard to exaggerate the results on a people of a feeling of 
general insecurity, so wide-reaching are they and so lasting. In 
the financial history of this state the policy of the Graikwar himself 
is described. He hid, first from the Peshwa and then from the 
British, the real extent of his resources and the true condition of 
his finances ; he constantly declared himself to be bankrupt when 
he was well off ; he purchased and hoarded an immense amount 
of jewels. In short, he considered a display of wealth to be 
dangerous ; he liked to have his wealth under his hand, and, beyond 
lending money at interest to people in difficulties much in the same 
way as his subjects did and do, he knew of no plan to make his 
capital remunerative. As the prince so did his subjects from the 
highest to the lowest. By an extraordinary effort, the administra- 
tion of Raja Sir T. Madhavrav has changed the policy of the 
Baroda state. The Gaikwar publishes his financial condition 
once every year. Unable as yet to explore the resources of his own 
country he invests his surplus wealth in British funds, he no longer 
plays the part of a moneylender, he conducts himself, in fact, as 
if he were sure of the future, and it is probable that his subjects 
will, in time, follow his example, or are so doing. 

In the chapters on the Political History and on the Revenue and 
Finance of the state a great deal has been said about the poteddri 
system and the state bankers. - Though repetition will be avoided as 
far as possible, some notice must be taken of this class of leading 
capitalists. They lent money on interest to the state and to the 
military class. Their origin dates from the time when bands of 
predatory Maratha horse first invaded Gujarat, accompanied by 
moneylenders who satisfied the present wants of the improvident 
freebooters to reimburse themselves with the easily gained and easily 
spent plunder of an expedition. These moneylenders eventually 
became state poteddrs and bahshis or military paymasters. The 
state, it has elsewhere been written, kept no reserve of capital ; it did 
not even attempt to make ready -money payments of any kind. 
Should any disbursement be found necessary, it granted a money 
order on a banker, who subsequently obtained the equivalent for the 
sum he had disbursed in honoring the order, together with interest, 
which in early terms was as high as twelve per cent, both capital and 
interest being paid to him by the farmer of the state revenues. The 
only modification in this system that took place np to the time of the 
present administration was a process by which the prince became 
first an active partner of the bankers and then a state banker who 
lent to himself the sums he borrowed from himself. At the same 
time he also began to lend money to private individuals either 
directly or through bankers. This process has been suddenly arrested 
by the action of Sir T. Madhavrav’s administration, and the state 
no longer lends money to itself or to private individuals. 

Not only did the state borrow present means for present necessities, 
but all the leaders and the great mass of followers in the army 
borrowed from the bankers. No man made payments himself ; he 
incurred debts on his banker or balcsJd or military paymaster, and 
these kept up with him an endless account the Gaikwar or state 
being generally guarantee that the pay the leader earned should 
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read* the creditor. The leaders also stood guarantee for each other 
and for their followers, and so on. One reason for this was that 
the state did not pay the leaders of the military class in money, 
but by orders on the banker or paymaster. Besides, no regular 
monthly payment of the troops ever took place, but a sort of general 
squaring of accounts when the. great muster was '/.'held',', once in. two 
years at the Da sera festival, so that all orders for pay generally came 
too late to be of much use in preventing military people from being 
involved in debt, a condition to which, it must be owned, they had 
no objection. The system gave the prince a hold both on the 
bankers and on the military class. He might grant the soldier his 
chitthi , or order for payment, on the particular banker who had 
advanced him money, and then all was well. He might, on the 
other hand, grant the chitthi on some fresh banker and thus throw, 
everything into confusion. His Highness SayajirAv knew very well 
how to make use of this power as a means of coercion. In the end, 
however, if it is borne in mind that almost the entire revenues of the 
state were divided between the Gaikw&r and his army, it is evident 
that the moneylenders to whom these revenues were pledged 
flourished greatly on the universal and endless loan system. As 
under the present administration the state is no longer a lender or 
borrower on its own account, so too it has been determined to pay 
the military class punctually and at short intervals, and no longer to 
guarantee to the moneylenders the repayment of any sums ad- 
vanced by them to the swrdcm or other leaders of the military class. 
In so doing many abuses have been checked by the state. f In process 
of time/ Sir T. Madhavrav wrote, * many abases grew up from the 
system and clustered round it. For instance, the Bardar not 
unfrequently borrowed beyond the salary and allowances due to him 
by the state ; sometimes he borrowed for the benefit of his friends 
and relations ; sometimes he borrowed from unguaranteed sdhukars 
whose rights, therefore, came into conflict with those of the 
guaranteed sdhuhdrs . One result of the radically vicious policy of 
the state guarantee was that it arrayed both the sahuhdr and the 
soldier against any measure of economy as regarded military dis- 
bursements. 51 The present administration sometimes effects com- 
promises of guaranteed debts between the Bardar and the sahuhdr . 
Barely it continues the guarantee, still more rarely permits a fresh 
guarantee. It allows the trial in the Sardd^s Court of an action on 
a guaranteed debt, but in the matter of an unguaranteed debt it bids 
the parties go to the ordinary Civil Court. It is not needful here 
to point out how trying must be the education thus imparted 
by the administration to an ignorant and improvident class of men. 
It is as unnecessary to add that however great may be the ultimate 
advantages accorded to the general community by the adoption 
of a sound financial policy, the class of great bankers and 
moneylenders has suffered most severely from the abandonment of 
the state-banking system, and from a great variety of other measures, 
most of which have been mentioned. 

1 Administration Beport of the Baroda State for 1878-79, p. 54-55. 
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Of the old state bankers alb with two exceptions perhaps, have 
either entirely ceased from taking a prominent part in the mercantile 
world or are greatly reduced. Khushalchand Ambaid^s has still a 
fair amount of capital and business, but much of their pristine glory 
has departed from the houses of Samal Behechar, Lallu Mangal, and 
Ratanji Kahandas. The two exceptions are the houses of Gop&lrav 
Mairdl and Hari Bhakti, In old days these houses played so 
important a part in the political and financial history of .the state 
that it is still the fashion to rank them first among the bankers, 
though others are perhaps now their rivals and equals. If they are 
popularly stated to possess a capital of seventy-five lakhs, there are 
no means of ascertaining how far the statement is correct. 

Among the Baroda bankers who were not state bankers, L&lbMi 
Sinorvdla and Parbhu KAshi may be ranked highest. Next to these 
is Javeri Lakhmichand of Akmedabad, who for a century or more 
has had a branch of his firm at Baroda which does a large business. 
Then come Parbhu Sakhi, M&neklal Govardhan, Harilal Kdlidds and 
others. At a rough guess the resources of the first two houses may be 
placed at fifty lakhs, those of the Ahmedabad banker at from ten to 
twelve lakhs, those of the others at from two to five Akhs. Gop&Mv 
Mair&l’s house possesses a branch at Haidarabad in the Deccan, and 
it may be that the other firms have branches in Bombay, Surat, 
Broach, NadAd, Ahmedabad and other places abroad. But it may b© 
generally affirmed that none of the Baroda bankers has a branch in 
any other town within the state, and that there is no business 
connection between the three divisions, though a house like that of 
Parbhu EAshi has agents at S&dra and the other head -quarters of 
the contingent troops. The bankers at the capital confine themselves 
entirely to the business of lending money at interest and of 
discounting bills of exchange, nor do they invest their funds in trade. 
Something is also made by exchanging Baroda for Bombay currency, 
but there are in the town distinct money-changers, whose sole 
business it is to exchange. The Baroda bankers do not trade, and 
it should be here noticed that the city of Baroda is not a centre of 
trade. It is the seat of government and the place of residence of the 
Gaikw&r's court. As the revenue centre, in old times a great deal 
more was left to the bankers to do in the way of paying into the 
treasury or of making over to the prince and the army the equivalent 
of the revenues raised in remote districts than is now the case. As 
the chief seat of the GaikwarA court, Baroda was at one time well 
supplied with jewels, embroidered cloths and other luxuries, but of 
late there has been a sensible diminution in the demand and 
consequently in the supply of such goods. The bankers did a little 
business in that line which is no longer open to them. It may, 
therefore, be presumed that the bankers of Baroda have been forced 
during the last six years to contract their operations. The greater 
part of their business as moneylenders is done with the inhabitants 
of Baroda itself. But their transactions do to a certain degree 
extend to neighbouring villages. It is true that people of the 
poorer sort and the common cultivators borrow from the village 
moneylender, but sometimes well-to-do people, such as wish to 
borrow largish sums, coma to the town bankers for a loan, and the 
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lesser village moneylenders often get tie funds with which they 
themselves do business from the town bankers. Very often, 
therefor© the rcite of interest at which the town hmxkei lends is 
lower than that of the village moneylender, but the rate of interest 
in transactions between banker and banker and between banker and 
village moneylender is lower than if the loan were made to outside 
clients. 

The only town in the central division, besides Baroda, which has 
bankers of any importance, is Sinor. It should be added that almost 
all the town bankers are Vanias, though there are two conspicuous 
exceptions in the houses of Hari Bhakti and Gopalrav Mairal who 
were brought into Gujarat by the Gaikwars. The latter is a Karhada 
Brahman. 

In big villages the Vdnias and others have larger operations of the 
same nature as the village moneylender and trader, the only difference 
being in the nature of the security advanced, which, instead of 
ornaments, generally consists of a mortgage of cattle and land. Some 
business is also done by them in bills of exchange at Petlad, Sojitra, 
Vaso, Mehlav, Dabhoi and Padra, these bills being drawn on such 
trading centres as Bombay, Baroda, Ahmedabad, Khandva and other 
planes in the Kajputana Agency. In Petlad there is a considerable 
tobacco trade. At Dabhoi there is much done in cotton, grain and 
mahuda. 1 The cotton trade leaves openings for capitalists in many 
places of the Choranda, Dabhoi, Baroda and Sinor sub-divisions. In 
consequence of the extension of the state railway to Bahddarpur, 
the greater part of the capital invested in the makuda trade has been 
transferred to that place and the old traders in that article have moved. 
It is said, however, that not only has the centre of the trade been 
shifted, but the trade itself has been injuriously affected by the new. 
distillery system introduced into the British divisions of Broach and 
Surat and the Gaikwdr division of Navsari. 

The principal trading classes in the division are the Vanias, 
Patidar Kanbis, Brahmans, Borahs and Pdrsis. Of these, the 
Vanias and Patidar Kanbis are mostly retail traders, the Parsis and 
Borahs wholesale shopkeepers. The number of Brahman shop- 
keepers is not very large, and they principally trade in cloth and 
corn. The Parsis and Borahs of the towns trade in stationery, in 
European cloth and in corn, and are the most distinguished of the 
traders for their enterprise, always excepting the Vanias. In the 
Petlad sub-division and tbe Shisva petty division the Patidars have 
begun to take tbe lead in petty trades, and tbe younger generation 
seems to have taken an aversion to the old business of cultivation, 
perhaps because it is difficult now to obtain a sufficiently large share 
of land to make the tillage of it remunerative. The land is, therefore, 
let to others, and the rent derived for it is transferred to some trade. 

There is, however, at present a general tendency throughout the 
division to invest capital solely in agricultural undertakings. It is 


1 At Dabhoi there ere traders who sell grain on commission for merchants of 
Khandya, Cawnpore, Alirijpur in the Bhopal Agency, and other places of the Central 
Provinces. 
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popularly believed that investment in any trade is risky owing to the 
fluctuations of the market-rates of articles. Besides, the value of 
land is rising, and under the present administi'ation, a large class of 
capitalists who used to invest their wealth in the farming of the state 
revenues has now been deprived of that means of outlay and has, 
consequently, been driven to seek an outlet for its spare means in 
agriculture. Arts and manufactures are scanty, and though, a few 
years ago, some capital was invested in erecting ginning 
manufactories, enough of these have been set up to make the 
interest derivable from them too moderate to be an object for 
competition. 

An artizan and inhabitant of the capital can borrow on an interest 
varying from nine to twelve per cent. A petty cultivator in middling 
circumstances will have to give twelve per cent interest, and if he is 
poor, from twelve to sixteen per cent. If an article is pawned, and it is 
of gold or silver or of such a nature as makes it acceptable to the pawn- 
broker, the rate of interest on a loan is from six to nine per cent. On 
immovable property being pledged, the rate is generally nine per cent. 
In large transactions, when movable or immovable property is 
pledged, the rate of interest demanded is now higher than it used to 
be, and equals the rat© in small transactions, that is from six to nine 
per cent. But if the immovable property pledged consists of indmi 
land, the interest varies from five to six per cent. If money is 
invested in the purchase of an estate, the return expected does 
not fall short of five and a half or six per cent. Interest is charged 
for the Samvat year, and when an intercalary month takes place, as 
it generally does after three years, interest is charged for thirteen 
months. 

The books kept by a large town banker comprise : (1) the day-book 
or rojmel', (2) the ledger or Jihdtdvahi; (3) the nondh or book in which 
other than cash transactions are recorded ; (4) the Tchardo or dvaro , a 
book prepared at the end of each month and containing all items 
entered in the daily book and the nondh; (5) the dvaro kh&t&vahi , 
book made up at the end of the month and designed to show that 
Nos. 2 and 4 tally; (6) the vidjvahi , which hook states the amount 
of interest charged on loans. As a rule, the village moneylender 
keeps only the day-book and ledger. 

The small capitalists include the village moneylender and the 
petty trader in grain, &c. In every village, except the smallest 
Koli hamlets, there is either a Vania ora Bhatia, or some small 
tradesman who deals in grain and sells the necessaries of life. He 
at the same time makes advances to the cultivator on terms which 
are often exorbitant. In many villages the patels and some of 
those belonging to the higher classes, such as Brahmans, do a 
little moneylending. The usurers are frequently repaid in grain and 
clarified butter. When the patel or richer cultivator lends money to 
others of his village, he demands interest at a somewhat lower rate 
than the shopkeeper expects, and he generally trusts to the 
personal security of the borrower whom he knows. This the patel 
can afford to do, as his position in the village community generally 
makes it easy for him to recover the amount of debt due to him. 
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It is very seldom that a pat el can buy or take in mortgage any land, 
except it be inrnni land which is more easily transferable. When 
money is advanced to a cultivator for the maintenance of himself 
and his family, the rate of interest demanded is much higher than 
when the capital demanded is required for the purchase of seed. 
Such advances are made in the division and are generally repaid in 
kind. 

The information given on the capital of the southern and northern 
divisions renders it unnecessary to detail the other points connected 
with this subject. It remains but to add that the relations between 
debtors and creditors are as wholesome in this division as in other 
parts of the state. The view, however, which the administration 
of Kaja Sir T. MAdhavrav entertains of the proper relations 
between lenders and borrowers of capital deserves special mention. 
The minister at the outset of his career in the Baroda state laid 
down the principles in accordance with which he intended to act, 
and in considering the nature of the relief given to creditors by the 
courts the words may be borne in mind: f Let the civil courts 
enable the sdhuhdr to recover his just claims from the rayats. But 
the courts should not permit the sahuhar to press the rayats to 
the point of crushing. This point should be well defined and ever 
kept in view. No process of the courts should, without the 
concurrence of the revenue officers of the sarhar ? deprive the 
rnyat of his land ; of his agricultural cattle and implements to the 
extent necessary for the cultivation of that land ; of his cottage 
and of food and raiment according to the necessity of himself and 
family. The first demand on the produce of the land is that on 
account of the sarhdr tax ; the next on account of the subsistence 
of the ray at and his family; and the last is that on account of 
the debt due to the sdhuhdr. The surplus which may be forth- 
coming in a good season after meeting the first two demands, may 
be made available to the sdhuhdr for the recovery of his advances 
made to or for the ray at in bad seasons. This being understood, 
the sdhuhdr will easily limit his advances. Our courts should not 
imprison the ray at on account of debts due to the sdhuhdr and 
consign industrious hands to idleness unless when the debtor may 
be presumed to withhold payment from a refractory spirit / 1 

III. — KADI DIVISION. 

It is probable that the condition of the Kadi division leaves 
more to be desired than that of either Baroda or Navsari. The 
present administration has reduced taxation to a certain degree, and 
has wiped out a proportion of those impossible outstanding 
balances, which had been allowed to accumulate during the reign 
of the last two Gaikw&rs. In spite of these beneficial measures, 
however, it is sometimes apprehended that both the number of 






1 Administration Report for Baroda State, 3875-76, p. 32. This is admirable. In, 
the future much will depend on the rates of assessment taken in combination with 
•the degree of punctuality of payment exacted by the scientific machinery of a • 1 
reformed administration. ' ' f 
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debtors as wallas the amount of debts has increased, perhaps 
twenty-five per cent during the last ten years. 

Population has increased, and in the absence of all arts and of 
manufactures of any but the most trifling importance, this population 
can support itself only by agriculture. Recourse has, accordingly, 
been had to lands of an inferior class, where cultivation is costly and 
laborious. Meanwhile, prices have fallen, partly owing to the import 
of grain from Marwar. It has also been suggested that the railways 
have placed luxuries within the reach of people who a few years back 
lived in the most frugal manner. To obtain these the cultivators 
have involved themselves in debt to a degree which disables them 
from recovering themselves. As throughout Gujarat, the people are 
in general pretty frugal, though some castes and classes indulge 
at times in extravagant expenditure on feasts to celebrate some 
domestic occurrence. Perhaps the most successful in saving, are 
the Bhats, the Brahmans, especially the Audich Brahmans, and the 
moneylenders. If a large landholder saves, he invests in land if he 
can; if a less wealthy person saves and does not lend at interest, h© 
purchases ornaments. Artizans build and purchase ornaments. 

Almost all the moneylending of the division is done by petty 
lenders. The larger capitalists can scarcely be called bankers, they 
are big traders rather. Of such capitalists Visnagar possesses some 
twenty or t wenty~five, of whom about one-half possess over two lakhs 
of capital. Pattan has nearly as many, but less wealthy, as few possess 
over aMkh. In Visnagar the capitalists are either Shravak Vanias dt 
Meshri V4nias ; in Pattan, with the exception of one Shravak, they 
are all Meshri Vanids. There are also capitalists in other places of 
less important business, such as Sidhpur, Vijapur and Kadi. The 
large capitalists of Visnagar, to take as an instance that important 
centre of business, did not and do not lend money to petty tradesmen 
or agriculturists. They deal and dealt entirely with merchants, 
men who do and did business in cotton, copper and opium. But 
the range of their dealings is now much restricted for several 
reasons. Up till lately the Kadi division was untraversed by 
railways and the country was perhaps not altogether secure. The 
geographical position of the division is a peculiar one, and great 
lines of commerce passed through it from north to south and from 
east to west along heavy sandy roads. For the conveyance of 
merchandise large numbers of carts and pack animals were used, and 
the Visnagar capitalists did a good deal in the way of insurance of 
goods so passing through the land to and from P&lanpur, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Pattan. It is easy to conceive that the railway, 
and possibly an efficient police, have rendered all such insurance 
quite unnecessary and deprived the capitalists of one source of 
revenue. It has before been pointed out that at one time money 
was freely lent tq the cultivators of opium, and that this drug was 
bought up by the wealthier class for export or consumption. Now 
, the purchase, sale and manufacture of opium are solely carried 
out by the state, and this second mode of utilising capital has 
: vanished. In the Kadi division a currency is employed differing 
from that of the other divisions of the state, and the large capitalists 
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used to do something in the way of remitting- bills of exchange for 
the state. Certain new steps, such as the establishment of a 
number of state treasuries, has cut down this source of revenue. 
The large capitalists, it has been said, did not lend du-ectly to the 
petty citizens and agriculturists, but did at times lend to the money- 
lenders themselves. The Government opium monopoly and other 
causes have diminished the business of the moneylenders, and this 
in its turn has lessened one more source of gain to the big capitalists, 
who used to obtain from the petty sdhuMrs an interest of six per 
cent. It is, therefore, certain that the capitalists of Visnagar, and, 
indeed, of the whole division, are in difficulties, and must seek new 
means of employing their capital. 


The opening of a branch bank at Ahmedabad has had no 
perceptible effect on the money market of the division. Almost all 
the funds invested in different trades are supplied by the resident 
merchants and bankers, and very little capital comes in from Bombay 
or any other foreign quarter. 


The petty or village moneylenders in the Kadi division are 
almost all Meshri Vanids, .or Shrdvaks, but some are Brahmans, 
Neither the Marvadi nor the Parsi is to be found. There is a 
moneylender now scarcely to be found who is rather a curious 
remnaut of past customs, a memory of the old insecurity that 
prevailed, whose great power at least is completely gone. This is 
the Bhdt or Barot so celebrated at the beginning of this century as 
the only security for the certain fulfilment of any promise whether 
in business or in politics. If the Bhat was refused what was 
promised him, he would either wound or kill himself or some member 
of his family, and the great sin of shedding a BMPs blood fell on 
the defaulter. Till the other day the Bhat frequently lent money, 
and exacted the repayment of the capital and an extortionate 
interest by threats of personal violence on himself. The Bhats 
dealt chiefly with the turbulent Kolis, whom the timorous Vania 
avoids, not daring to press them for the repayment of any debt . 1 
Now that the power of the Bhat is extinct, the poor, headstrong 
Kolis have to borrow from Bohoras or Shipdis, who are generally 
more resolute people than are the Vdnids,and these generally obtain 
their advances in kind. 


Though the generality of village moneylenders are Meshri or 
Shravak Vanias, Brahmans also lend money aud no class is debarred 
from the practice, and all people, with spare cash, feel an inclination 
to make a little interest by lending it out. P&tid&rs, for instance, 
or patels , as landowners even of the most modest description love to 
call themselves, lend to Patidars or cultivators, but not to people of 
any other class or profession, and for the most part their transactions 
are confined to friends, relatives, or people in whom they have 
confidence. When they do lend, the rate of interest they charge is the 
same as that of the moneylender, or it runs a little higher, from 
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annas 12 to Re. 1 per mensem, that is, from nine to twelve per cetot 
in the year. The peculiarity about such money dealings is the 
quiet way in which they are conducted. It is seldom even that 
arbitration is resorted to by Patidars, and it is evident that people 
engaged in agricultural pursuits have no time for the tedious process 
of litigation. The money is lent on the security of either land or 
crops or sometimes on movable property, and great care is 
entertained to limit such transactions among people who can 
easily repay their debts. Harshness is seldom employed, and it is 
most rarely that an attempt is made to oust a debtor from his land. 

Merchants, whose transactions are large, keep the rojmel or 
day-book in which every transaction is entered indiscriminately. The 
transactions of each individual customer are subsequently entered 
into the kharda . In the dvaro a further step is taken : the 
dvaro is either a monthly or fortnightly book in which is entered 
the periodical state of relations between customer and dealer after 
all intermediate transactions have been squared. In the khdtd - 
vahi or ledger the result of the yearns dealings with each customer 
is given. A separate book, termed the nondh , is kept for the 
record of transactions in bills of exchange, and another for the clear 
setting forth of the accumulations or reductions of interest which is 
called the vidj nondh, A balance sheet, shudhdri , is written at the 
end of the year, in order to ascertain the balance due to and from 
persons having monetary transactions. Petty shopkeepers are 
content with the day-book, the fortnightly book and the ledger, 
though the fortnightly book or dvaro is sometimes dispensed with. 
It is said that there is often great carelessness shown in making 
up the ledger, and that it is difficult to ascertain how it tallies 
with the day-book. 

The usual rate of inteiest varies from ten annas to one rupee per 
cent per month, according to the credit of the borrower. Ho 
difference is made because of the caste or the profession to which he 
may belong. Nevertheless, an artizan with good credit will get 
what he wants at the rate of eight annas, because the lender does 
not need to wait till the crop ripens. 1 A cultivator in middling 
. circumstances will be able to borrow at twelve annas or one rupee per 
mensem, while the poorer sort of cultivator can only borrow on? the 
security of his crop. The custom of borrowing on the latter form of 
security is very prevalent in the division, because till lately,, when 
the state stepped in, all opium growers obtained securities an 
t their crop at favourable rates and largely availed themselves of the 
facility, lire habit remains, but now they can borrow only on such 
crops as hdjri and juvar. It is only fair to add that the state makes 
.advances to the opium growers and that it is perhaps only the 
moneylenders who are directly injured. 

The rate of interest charged, when an article is given in pawn, is 
, generally eight annas. The article pawned is usually silver in the shape 
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o[ ornaments, anti it is not valued at its lull price, a deduction of a 
sixth being made lot the risk. When petty agricultural advances 
ar^ made upon personal security, though a monthly interest of only 
ten annas is occasionally charged, the usual rate is one rupee or twelve 
per cent per annum. Sometimes it ruus up to twenty- four per cent. 
It has been said that the custom of borrowing on the security of 
the crop prevails very generally. The rate varies from twelve annas 
to one rupee per mensem. The prevalence of the custom often leads 
to the village moneylender borrowing from the town sdhukdr or 
banker during the three or four mouths of the year when business 
is brisk. He repays himself at the time of harvest. Daring the 
remainder of the year the village moneylender will deal with his 
own capital only, unless he absolutely requires a sum to retain the 
custom of some client. He generally pays eight annas per mensem,^ or 
six per cent for the year if the money is required for some transaction 
in the neighbourhood ; if he wants a hundi, or bill of exchange, ten 
annas per mensem. When a loan is effected on the security of 
movable property, the rate of interest is from ten to twelve annas per 
mensem ; when on the security of immovable property, it varies from 
ten annas to one rupee. Large transactions generally take place with 
big landed proprietors or holders of alienated lands, and then the rates 
of interest are slightly higher owing to the difficulties experienced 
in obtaining money from litigious borrowers, especially the petty 
chiefs and girdsids } 

The minimum return which would satisfy the purchaser of an estate, 
that is, of landed property is four per cent per annum, and from six 
to eight per cent would be considered a very fair return for the 
capital outlaid. 

Interest is charged for the Samvat year, but with regard to the 
intercalary month two different modes are adopted. In calculating 
the interest due by a debtor there are reckoned to be thirteen 
months, but when business is being done between sdhukdr and 
sdhukdr, though there are still reckoned to be thirteen months, a 
half day's interest is deducted on each month. For example : a 
cultivator has borrowed Rs. 500 to be repaid in four years in equal 
instalments at one per cent per month. In the first year he pays 
one instalment of Rs. 125 and Rs. 60 as interest on the whole sum. 
In the second year he pays a second instalment and Rs. 45 as 
interest on Rs. 375. In the third year a third instalment and Rs. 80 
as interest on Rs. 250 ; but as there is an intercalary month, he will 
also pay Rs. 2 and eight annas for that month. In the fourth year, 
there are to be paid an instalment and Rs. 15 interest on it. Again, for 
example : A and Bare merchants who have transactions of sorts one 
with the other till, at- the end of the Samvat year, it is found that B 
owes A Rs. 500. He remains in A's debt three months, and the; 
interest is at six per cent or eight annas per month, or Rs. 7 and eight 
annas on the whole sum. Two a?wiaswillbe deducted in reference to the 


1 A moneylender from Mesdna was of opinion that the usual rate of interest on 
movable ana immovable property did not often exceed eight mnas ox six par cent per 
annum, and 'that a big landowner could borrow at the same rate. 
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intercalary montli which occurs every fourth year, the deduction 
being equal to ^th or half-day’s interest. 

There is a pernicious form of moneylending known in the district 
where the interest is merged in the capital. At the time the advance 
is made both principal and interest are reckoned together, and the 
whole is shown as one item. The condition of repayment is that the 
whole amount should be refunded in fixed instalments, failing 
which, a fixed rate of interest will be charged. 

In this division it is not an uncommon practice to make advances 
in kind, and more especially does this mode of lending prevail in 
dealings with poor Kolis. The loan is made both for purposes of 
maintenance and to furnish the cultivators with seed. In small 
villages the agreement, made with the Kolis by Bohor&s and Ship&is 
and such people, is that the cultivator should return the grain after 
the coming harvest, that is, within a period of about four or five 
months. In addition to the amount lent, a quarter as much again 
has to be returned. But in large villages, where the population is 
not in the same primitive condition, grain and other necessaries of 
life are advanced by V&ni&s and priced at the time of delivery at the 
current market-rates, and the transaction appears as If it were a 
loan of money. Or, sometimes, the Kolis will have grain advanced 
to them at the prevailing market-rate, which is high, and the loan is 
reckoned a cash transaction : they will have to repay the loan in 
grain at the market-rate which obtains soon after harvest, and by 
this means a money estimate is made to work in favour of the 
lender. ; \y ' • 

Here, as in the other divisions, state land cannot easily be 
sold in satisfaction of the decrees of the civil courts. The state 
itself can deprive the cultivator of his land for the recovery of the 
land-tax, but this process is not adopted without reluctance. Resort 
is only had to eviction when it is evident that a pauper cultivator 
can make little or nothing of property which a more industrious or 
enterprising individual might work with profit. The same rule and 
the same protection is not extended to holders oibdrkhali, or alienated 
lands, which are constantly changing hands. So much is this the 
case that the subject is engaging the attention of the state, for 
it is feared that this continual transfer is the result of the pressure 
of taxation, the owner of both state and alienated land being 
forced to part with the latter in order to pay the tax on the former. 
It is extremely difficult to obtain land by purchase in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and in the more thickly populated parts of 
the division it is not very easy to obtain it anywhere, so that 
there are few sales of land. Moneylenders may wish to obtain land 
for debts due to them, but they cannot do it, both because of the 
difficulty raised by the state, and because, even when land has 
been mortgaged, the mortgagor will resort to every expedient rather 
than lose his ownership. 

Land is not often mortgaged; it is not mortgaged to the same 
extent as before. Population is increasing, and, in the absence of 
arts and manufactures, the only means of livelihood are found in 
cultivation, so that the possession of land is a matter of necessity. 
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When land is mortgaged, it is considered the safest plan for the 
mortgagee to take possession. He looks to the cultivation, pays 
state demands, and disposes of the crops. Cases are, however, 
found in which mortgagors retain their possession of the mortgaged 
estate, take half the crop, pay the state out of it and from the 
surplus clear off their debts. But this process is not looked on 
at all favourably by the mortgagees. Mortgage of labour is not 

practised. ■ ' 

It is seldom that a man can borrow from more than one money- 
lender. If this should happen, the creditor who first makes his 
demand recovers the full value of his debt to the exclusion of otheis. 
If, as sometimes happens, the creditors combine to press their 
claims, they divide the debtor’s property proportionately to the debts 
due to each of them. Priority of debts is not respected. JNo 
instance is known where a creditor abandons his claim, because 
of the present inability of ^ the debtor to satisfy it. The general 
practice is to bring an action in a civil court to prevent a claim 
from being barred by limitation of time, and, in the same way, 
when a decree is obtained it is allowed to rest as long as possible, 
and only if it is likely to become time-barred is fresh action 
taken to keep the claim alive. In short creditors show no haste to 
realize, but are remarkably tenacious of the most distant prospect of 
recovery, so that apparently hopeless debts are allowed to run on 
for generations. 

Though the action of the civil court is employed to keep a claim 
alive, it is never used in the first instance to bring pressme on a 
debtor, it is rather the last resort to force the hand of an individual 
who is obstinate. Disputes regarding debts are always laid before 
the Mahajan or caste Panchdyat and a settlement is attempted. 
Unfortunately, it very often happens that sufficient influence is not 
exercised to bring the disputes to a finality. There is only one 
class of people which possesses in itself a strong governing power. 
The small but opulent community of Sunni Bor&hs at Pattan 
comprises men who trade with Arabia and other distant countries 
and who absent themselves from their homes for long periods. 
Both civil and criminal disputes are settled within the community 
and . recourse is never had to the government law courts. The 
relations between debtors and creditors must therefore, on the 
whole, be considered as satisfactory, nor does it appear that the latter 
are hated or treated as oppressors. When the action of the civil 
court is employed and a decree has been obtained, lenient measures 
are adopted for the recovery of the debt. If the debtor can come 
to a satisfactory arrangement it is well ; if not, an attempt is made to 
obtain substantial security such as land, house or movable property. 
It is with the greatest reluctance that extreme measures are resorted 
to in satisfaction of civil court decrees, and when such are 
necessary, the sale of property is preferred to imprisonment. 
When immovable property is sold, the purchaser is generally some 
person independent of the creditor. 1 It is said that in the year 


l A village moneylender of Mesana affirmed that he never sought the assistance pf 
the civil court without having first put the whole case before the village Panchdyat, 
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1878, when distress was very prevalent, there were some instances of 
agrarian crime. 

. Artizans are not less in debt than cultivators, but they are good 
debtors. They know pretty accurately what they can earn, and do 
not involve themselves beyond a certain point, but they do willingly 
plunge into debt in order to meet the requirement of some domestic 
festivity, such as that given on the first anniversary of their parent’s 
death. As their income is pretty sure and comes in evenly all the 
year round they find favour in the eyes of the moneylender. 

IV.-CURRENCY. 

His Highness the Gaikwar, being an independent prince, coins his 
own money. There has been a mint in Baroda from very early days. 
It was certainly in existence at the time of the first treaty 
between Baroda and the British at the beginning of this century. 
The mint turns out silver and copper coins. The silver coins, 
consisting of rupees, half-rupees, quarter rupees, and two-anna bits 
are termed the new Siydshdhi, or, more commonly, Bdbdshdhi rupees ; 
the copper coins are ordinarily termed Baroda pice. The origin of 
these terms is doubtful : the regent Fatesing was also called Baba 
Saheb, and Siyashahi may be derived from Sayaji It is certain that 
there are no coins in existence anterior to Say&ji. Some ascribe 
the term B&bashahi to Bdbaji Appaji. The annual outturn of 
silver coins from the mint amounted, nearly forty years ago, to about 75 
lakhs of rupees, though it is now, for reasons to be given, less than 
that. Each rupee was then intrinsically worth 1 3 annas 1 1 pies in 
British currency, and its value has not much altered. The present 
minister remarks: c The current B&basMhi rupee bears a fluctuating 
exchangeable value with the British rupee within a known range. 
The exchange for 100 British rupees varies from 112 to 120 Baba- 
shahi rupees. The value of the B&b&shahi rupee is less than the 
British only because it is lighter ; its purity is not inferior. 1 

(1) Baroda ) Silver ...24 vdls. ? _ 0Q „„„ . 

rupee. \ Copper alloy... 5 vdls T fojth gunj j 9 veils xus gunj, 

(2) British (Silver ...23 £ vdis. " l — ©a-**?® i 4-h 

rupee, j Copper alloy... 5f vdls xioth gunj j T£nj 9 3' 

The charge for conversion of metal into coin is four annas per 100 
rupees, and the currency circulates, with exceptions, throughout the 
Baroda dominion, and the Mahi and Rewa Kantha states/ 

The mint is of the rudest type and little or no machinery is 
employed. A large hole is made in the ground and an earthenware 
vessel capable of containing twenty thousand tolas of silver is placed 
in it over and under fuel composed of kher wood. To purify the 
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and that he only entered on litigation when the debtor held out against the 
decision of the Pamhdyat through obstinacy, and not when he was merely unable to 
meet his liabilities rather than go into court, A remission was frequently made of 
from twelve to twenty-five per cent on the whole amount claimed. 

, i This is a doutful statement. It has been asserted that the Baroda coin weighs 
29 vdls, that is 165 grains, of which 22| vdls or 144 grains are of pure silver and the rest 
% alloy : the British rupee weighs 180 grains, of which 165 grains are of the pure metal, 
’ a much larger proportion. 
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silver a quantity of borax is thrown into the pot. When it has been 
thoroughly melted the liquid silver is poured out of a spoon into 
long thin shallow moulds, each calculated to contain from ten to 
twenty tolas of silver. After cooling, these slabs are entrusted to 
goldsmiths in quantities of from 100 to 500 tolas per man. The 
goldsmiths cut the slabs into small pieces, each weighing as near as 
possible 29 vals, 1 gunj. These pieces are then cleaned and stamped 
by hand; on one side in Balbodhare the letters Kh. GL, a sword, and 
the Hijri Era 1287 ; on the reverse the words ‘ Sikkay Mubarik, 
Sena KMs Khel, Shamsher Bahadur/ in Persian characters. 

Sir T. M4dhavrdv has enumerated the defects of the Baroda 
coins ; 1st, the impression on one coin differs from that on another, 
as the whole of the impression required is not received by any one 
coin, but only a chance part of it; 2nd, the die is a rude one and 
easily counterfeited ; 3rd, the shape of the coin is so imperfect, and it 
is so utterly without milling at the edge, that, if portions of the 
silver are filed off, the fact cannot be detected ; 4th, the coin is so 
thick that it cannot be sounded ; 5th, the shape of it is such that it 
is needlessly subjected to friction or wearing; 6th, the weight of the 
coin at the moment of issue is not uniform ; 7th, to make up for the 
want of weight in the blanks, the mint workmen stick a piece of 
silver on or drive one into a hole made in the blank, which 
supplemental piece often drops out ; 8th, the fineness of the coin is 
not accurately adjusted to the currency ; 9th, the coin from day to 
day bears a varying ratio to the British coin. Add to this that 
there is no system of recalling deteriorated coin, and that in every 
transaction that takes place the people have to take the piece to 
an assayer to cause it to be tested, the work not being done without a 
consideration. 

In infcinsic value 114| Baroda rupees equal 100 British rupees, 
but the rate of exchange is constantly varying according to the 
demand in the market, or in other words, according to the nature 
of the commercial transactions with Bombay. When the import 
trade is brisk goods must be purchased with British money; but 
during the cotton season, that is from March to May, the produce 
of the fields is purchased with Baroda money. The rate of exchange 
for 100 British rupees may in the first instance rise to 120 or 121, in 
the second it may fall to 112 Baroda rupees. The varying rate 
affects the operations of the mint. The mint only works when bullion 
is brought to it by private individuals to convert into coin, and 
naturally, these will only bring bullion when the conversion is 
profitable, that is, when the rate of exchange is low. 

Till lately the seigniorage of the Baroda state consisted in 
a proportion of the profits made by the private individual who 
brought^ bullion to the mint, the proportion being a matter of 
negotiation in each case before the coins were struck. Now bullion 
is received from any tenderer, converted into coin, and a regular 
percentage on the number of coins struck is reserved to the state. 

In consequence of the rudeness of the Baroda rupee it is much 
counterfeited. There are many coins in the market which contain 
twelve or fifteen vdls of alloy instead of 6£ mis; they are termed 
mohor$her 3 and are admitted into use in private transactions and valued 
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at their intrinsic worth. The state does not recognize them, bat it 
cannot, owing to the badness of its own coinage, prohibit them* 
It recognizes, however, the faultiness which makes it necessary for 
the people either to have every coin that changes hands tested or to 
run the risk of being taken in. In order partially to remedy the 
evil a notice was issued in 1880 that all Baroda coins issued from 
the mint, i.e., those not counterfeited, should be received and issued 
at the treasury, except coins of which the device was not legible 
and such as had lost the bits originally tacked on* The natural 
consequence of this is to enable Babashahi coins to pass from hand 
to hand without the charge of discount. 

The copper coins' are made in as rude a way as the silver, the 
bullion being, likewise, in the first instance brought from Bombay, 
The coins are double pice, pice, and half pice. There are no pies, 
and small exchange is effected in Baroda with almonds and cowrie 
shells. There is no rule to fix the number of pice going to the 
rupee ; at present 64 pice make one rupee, some time ago 90 pice 
made one rupee. No copper coinage has been issued from the mint 
for the last ten years, and yet the rate of profit should be fifteen per 
cent. It was the practice of each of the last two or three Gaikwars 
to recall, on his accession, all the copper coinage of his predecessor 
and to coin his own coppers. 

It would perhaps be instructive, but it would certainly prove 
tedious, to recount the results of this currency. An instance will 
suffice. In March 1809 Lieutenant Carnac, Acting Resident, reported 
to Government that the coinage of the western districts consisted 
chiefly of the Ahmedabad Shikai rupees, the mint of which had for 
four or five years been managed by the capitalists Takatsing and 
Khushalchand. The coin had been allowed to deteriorate considerably 
in intrinsic value, but it nevertheless exchanged favourably among 
the people with the purer and more valuable Baroda rupee. 
Consequently the Baroda rupees were being rapidly taken to 
Ahmedabad and melted down, the gain on the transaction being 
about If per cent. The same dizain of specie was felt at Rutlam, 
and all the Baroda state could do was to refuse insurance on 
the export of bullion from the state. The Baroda mint had to 
cease coining for two years ; there was not enough coin to pay bills 
for If lakhs ; even the current expenses of the army conld not be paid 
off except at a loss of 4f per cent. Captain Carnac could think of 
no better plan than to ask the Bombay Government for a loan of 
bullion of at least 5 lakhs. Owing to the general indebtedness of the 
Gaikwir, this was at first refused, but at last he got a loan of 
25,000 dollars, that is 2| lakhs of rupees. How the difficulty was got 
over does not much matter now. The confusion then existing is 
evident, as the people who generally supplied the mint with bullion 
refused to go to Bombay and found their profit in the difficulty the 
state was in; so much so indeed, that they hid their money. At 
this time Captain Carnac represented the Broach coinage as bad and 
' the, mints at Baroda, Ahmedabad and PetMd to be in a state of 
negligence. 

Unfortunately for the Baroda state the British and the BdbashAM 
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are not the only currencies in the market. There was, till lately, the 
Broach coin which obtained in the Navsari division. The mint at 
Broach was perhaps founded in a.d. 1748, when the Nawab was 
independent of the Emperor of Delhi, and in early days its pieces 
might have been pure, but when Sin dia conquered Broach an increase 
of alloy was introduced. Ninety-five British rupees were worth 
nearly one hundred of Sindians rupees. Three years ago the rate of 
exchange between the two coins varied from a rupee to a rupee and 
a half per cent, and sometimes they were at par. At this time the 
Broach currency had a market value and was in use throughout the 
Navsari division in all market transactions. The government 
revenue collections were, therefore, necessarily made in Broach 
rupees, but the payments it made were in Babashahi money and its 
remittances to the central treasury at Baroda were also in 
B&b&shihi. As, however, there was no trade between Baroda and 
Navsari, the rate of exchange between the two currencies had to be 
arbitrarily fixed. Add to all this that Navsfiri is entirely surrounded 
with British territory and that the British rupee found its way into the 
market and could not be used by the Gaikw&r government. The 
difficulties created by these complications were enormous and the loss 
considerable, so that it became evident to the present administration 
that some remedy must be quickly applied. The Broach coin is 
now no longer current. Sir T. Mfidhavrav has profited by the 
action of the Bombay Government, which in 1867-68 ordered the 
Collector of Surat to purchase a large quantity of the Broach money 
at par and send it down to the mint in Bombay to be converted. 
The Gaikw&ris public servants and all receiving a fixed salary were 
paid in British instead of BaMshabi money ; payments to the state 
in Broach money was forbidden and payment in British money 
substituted at the rate of 15| annas to the Broach rupee ; the value 
of stamps was reckoned in British coinage; the rate of exchange of 
Broach rupees was fixed at their intrinsic value ; and the Broach 
rupee was thus driven out of this market. 1 The benefit derived 
from this course is evident, not only because an exclusive coin was 
dropped which could not hold its own against British money without 
constant fluctuation, but because it put an end to a vast amount of 
fraud. Since the beginning of the present century no fresh Broach 
rupees had been coined, and a large quantity of illicit money had 
got into the market. Such coins as were genuine had lost in weight. 
Naturally, though the change of currency did not affect the market 
value of commodities, the abandonment of the Broach rupee told on 
the poorer classes in a bad year; those who had borrowed from the 
sakukars in Broach currency had to repay the amount in British 
money. At present the rate of exchange varies from six to nine 
rupees per cent. Merchants purehasin g this currency from the division 
generally send it to Surat, where it is melted to be turned into 
ornaments or transmitted to Bombay. 


The salaries and travelling allowances of almost all the revenue and other 
state servants are fixed in B&Msh&hi currency, but payment is made in British, 
currency at the rate of 3.4 annas British for one Baroda rupee. The salaries of the 
police establishment are fixed in Broach currency, but they are paid at a discount of 
a quarter of an anna in British coin. 
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The Shikai rupee is in use throughout the northern division 
except in Kalol, Dehgam and Atarsurnbha, and in the districts about 
Palanpur. To dispose of these tracts first: in the Kalol sub-division 
the Shikai currency is in use in the state offices, while the 
market currency is British as the district is close to Ahmedabad and 
the merchants of that town have many transactions with the people. 
In the Dehgam sub-division also British currency prevails in the 
market, but state servants had, till lately, their salaries calculated 
in the Bab&shahi currency, and all fixed charges were paid at the 
fluctuating market rate of the day, in consequence of which the 
difficulties in account-keeping were enormous. Now all salaries are 
fixed in British currency. In the Atarsurnbha sub-division, which 
adjoins Kapadvanj in the Kaira district, the Babashahi currency is 
used both in the market and in state transactions. 

The Shikai rupee was in use in the Ahmedabad district till 
the Collector, Mr. Babington, put an end to it in about the year 
1850. This coin was issued by the Musalm&n rulers in the old 
days, as the building in the Kalupur quarter of the city, now 
converted into a girls* school, but still retaining its name of Tanhsdl , 
records. A little time ago the Shikai rupee was worth 1 7 annas , 
but now, though its value fluctuates, it is at a discount with British 
currency, and 100 such coins purchase from 99| to 96 British rupees 
only. The fluctuation generally occurs at the season when bargains 
in opium and rapeseed are or used to be made. Of course there is 
no legitimate mint of Shikai coin now, but many of the people have 
an idea that it is a good coin for hoarding purposes. The best 
Shik&i coin is used in the Vadnagar and Visnagar sub-divisions, 
and it is known as the Bahdrchaldi , or that fit to be used outside the 
limits of those localities. In the Pattan sub-division defaced, 
smooth and even broken coin is in use. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Baroda government to 
supersede the Shikai coin by any other in state transactions, and 
all the receipts and payments of the whole division, except in 
Dehgam and Atarsurnbha, are in Shikai currency. The consequence 
is great confusion and constant trouble in making up the state 
accounts, which have finally to be reduced to the Babashahi 
measure. The scale of salaries, &c., having been fixed in B&b^sMhi 
currency, deductions have to be made according to the fixed 
rate of exchange in every bill and abstract. The charges are 
disbursed in the local currency, but in all annual accounts the 
different currencies .are again converted into Bdb4sbflhi, The 
remittance of revenue to Baroda is another difficulty. The bulk of 
the collection is in Shikai money, which is useless at head-quarters, 
and the agency of private merchants has to be sought to effect a 
suitable transfer. The divisional officers inform, the central treasuries 
of the amount of surplus which may be transmitted, and tenders are 
then invited at Baroda as to the rate at which merchants will pay 
Bab&sh&hi cash into the central treasury as an equivalent for the 
Shikai coin which may be handed over to them at the different sub- 
divisional treasuries of the Kadi division. A tender having been 
accepted, the merchant, in lieu of the Babashahi cash he has paid in 
at Baroda, receives a supply bill on the sub- divisional treasury 
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payable on presentation. The labour of calculation incurred by the 
state in making up its accounts is equalled by that of the merchants 
in their individual transactions ; 
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Finally, in the Amreli division, there are current some British and 
some BdMsh&hi coins, and in Ko dinar there exist some dollars. 
All state receipts and disbursements are now made in British 
currency. The entire list of coins in use within the Baroda state 
has perhaps not been exhausted, but the important variations have 
been given. . In the city of Baroda, for instance, when small coppers 
do not subdivide sufficiently to answer for a transaction, almonds 
or cowrie shells are employed as tokens of value. So one Baba- 
sh&hi rupee equals about 72 paisa or coppers, and 1 paisa equals 20 
almonds. . There is a hali-paisa equal to 10 almonds. Of a morning 
four British annas will generally fetch 18 | paisa, in the evening 
seldom more than 1 7-| paisa , so great is the fluctuation. 

V.— WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Gold and silver are weighed thronghout the territory according 
to the following scale : three rails make one veil, sixteen veils one 
gadidna , and two gadidnds or thirty-two mis, one tola. Except in 
Kalol in the Eadi division where it is equal to one British rupee the 
tola is equal in weight, in Baroda, Kadi and Navsari divisions, to 
Vj British rupees. Grain and ghi are weighed according to the 
following scale : two adhols one navtdnk ; two navtdnks, one pdser * 
two jHiscTS j one achchher ; two cichchhers , one ser ; and forty sers, one 
man. Except in Shisva where it is equal to forty British rupees 
the serin the Baroda division is equal in weight to 40 1 British rupees- 
except in Kheralu where it is equal to thirty-nine and in Dehgam 
where it is equal to forty-one British rupees, the ser in the Kadi 
division is equal in weight to 39 4 British rupees; and except in 
Viara where it is equal to 40, in Songad where it is equal to 394, 
and in Kamrej and Veldchha where it is equal to 38| British 
rupees, the ser m the Navsari division is equal in weight to 37 
British rupees. 

Cloth is measured by gaj. Except in some places where it 
is longer by a half, three-fourths or one inch, the gaj in the Kadi, 
Baroda and hiavsari divisions is equal to two feet and three inches. 
In most places of these divisions, the gaj used by carpenters and 
bricklayers is equal to two feet. 

r ifw “I V % ar is measured according to the 

following scale : two champdna-solkhds make one champana-nithva; 
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two champ&na-nithvas , one champana-atiya ; two chanip&na-atiyds, 
one champdna-adadka ; and two cliampdna-adadhds, one champa . 
The champa is equal in weight to 280 British rupees. 

VI.— PRICES. 

Prom the statement of prices ruling* at Baroda for five years 
(1875-76 to 1879-80) it appears that the Baroda rupee price of juvdr 
averaged about 24 sere and of bdjri about 22 sers. The years 
1875-76 and 1876-77 were years of comparative abundance. The 
scanty rainfall in 1877-78 and the excessive moisture in 1878-79 
raised the prices to double of what they were in 1875-76. But the 
seasonable rainfall in 1879-80 reduced the prices, the rupee price of 
juvdr being 23 sers and of bdjri 24 sers . The details are : 

Grain Prices , 1875 - 1879 {sers the Baroda Rupee)* 


Articles. 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877*78. 

1878-70. 

1870-80. 

Great millet or juvdr ... 

34 

30 

16 

16 

23 

Spiked millet or bdjri ... 

31 

24 

14 

15 

24 

Rice ... ... ... ! 

19 

18 

11 

13 | 

17 

Wheat 

20 

17 

13 

11 ! 

12 

Gram . .... ... ... 

20 

27 

13 

13 

22 

Pigeon -pea or tuver ... 
Math (Phaseolus aeonifci- 

32 

19 

12 

10 

20 

folius) ... 

38 

29 

15 

17 

26 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TRADE AND MANUFACTURES. 

It is almost literally true that, except in a few unimportant districts 
near the Mils, not a stone can be found m the Gaikwar s dominions 
We enough to throw at a dog. There is m the south of Baroda 
tbe g black alluvial" soil and north of it the white or red sandy soil 
and varieties of these interspersed but there is no hard material 
anywhere. Consequently there are few or no made roads. 

A good description has been given of the country roads or 
W tracks the only ones which exist. ‘ In that part of the country 
Sere the surface soil is red, the roads are the only water channels 
andBecome so blocked up by the growth of the hedges on each 
side and where the soil is soft so cut up, that generally as soon 
as the crops are off the fields, the carts turn off the road into the 
fields the drivers preferring the comparatively smooth surface of 
the latter to the proper track. No attempt is, ever made to improve 
the roadways that exist. Often during the rainy season the water 
collects round the villages and even the towns, and the roads 
become impassable for carts. Most of them, too, are so narrow, 
that carts can only pass each other at certain places, and it is no 
uncommon occurrence at the latter end ot the year for a road to be 
blocked up for an hour or so by a cart sticking fast. Where the sui face 
soil is black the roads consist generally only of a rut for each 
wheel, in which rut also the bullocks walk. The road is retained 
till these ruts become so deep that the body of the cart cannot 

pass over the intervening space, when a new track is made out on 

one side or other of the abandoned path. In places that have 
been covered long with water, owing to the regular stepping of 
the bullocks, the surface seems as if it had been ploughed into 
transverse furrows; mother places the whole surface is covered with 
little detached knolls of earth and grass/ 

The former part of this extract applies to the northern half of the 
main block of the Baroda division, the latter more especially _ to 
Its Hnnthern portion and to the Navsdri division. Of the Kadi division 
ft w “ TS flat the generality o£ road, conaiata of pin of 
wheel rnts suited to the broad-wheeled country carts. The soil 
is light and sandy, as a rnle, and, during the fair season and 
throughout the year except when the floods are heavy, the rivers and 
watercourses offer no hindrance. A great deal of traffic passes daily 
along the roads, strings of country carts and long trains of pack- 
bullocks, camels and donkeys. After the rainy season, the villagers 
fill up holes and level the soil of all that portion of the road which 
is within the limits of the village lands, and the ruts are once again 
accessible to traffic. Except when there is black soil the roads are 
always in preh 
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Tlie Bombay and Abmedabad road, called the old trunk road, passes 
through, the Gandevi, Naysaid, and Velachha sub- divisions of the 
Navsari division, of which the portion between the rivers Purna and 
Mindhola, about seven, miles in length, which joins the road to Surat 
in the Sachin state, is hacha or fair-weather. The Surat and Kh£ndesh 
road passing through the Palsana sub-division leads to Bardoli, and 
thence through Yiara and Songad reaches the Khandesh frontier. 
Of this road the portion between Devad and Kothan in the Palsdna 
sub-division, about 10J miles in length, and that from Bajipura on 
the frontiers of the Bardoli sub-division to the frontiers of the Songad 
sub-division and to the Pimpalner sub-division of the Khandesh 
district, about eighteen miles in length, are fair-weather roads. 

The following roads lead to the railway stations : (1) The road from 
the town of Bilimora to the railway station, about three-fourths 
of a mile in length, is -pahka or consolidated. (2) The road from the 
town of Navsari to the railway station, about two miles in length, is 
consolidated. (3) The road from the village of Maroli to the railway 
station, about two miles, is fair-weather. (4) The road from Kamrej 
to the village of Sarthana joining the road that leads to Surat, about 
seven miles in length, is fair-weather. (5) The road from the town 
of Kathor to the Sayan railway station, about four and three quarter 
miles, is consolidated. (6) The road from the sub-divisional head-quar- 
ter office of Velachha joining the road that leads to the Kim railway 
station, about six miles in length, is fair-weather. All the roads in 
the town of Navsari, including the road to the railway station 
mentioned above, about five and a half miles, are consolidated. 

Recently and at a very great expense the minister Sir T. M&dhav- 
rav has laid down several miles of fine metalled road in and round 
the capital. He has also metalled a broad road connecting Baroda 
with the palace at Makarpura. A new road has also been 
commenced to connect Petlad with the railway station at Anand. 

Within the last five years an attempt has been made to give made 
roads to the towns of Kadi, Pattan, Yisnagar and Yadnagar. A 
road has also been made from the Kalol railway station to the town. 
Of regularly repaired crfcss-country roads there are only those 
which come from Ahmedabad and pass through Deligam to Pardntij 
and so to Idar, to Harsol and to Sadra. These roads were laid 
out by the British Government. Sir T. Madhavrav Las, to a great 
extent, abandoned all hope of covering the land with a net-work of 
roads, owing to the great expense involved in obtaining material and 
to the uncertainty of metalled roads being kept in repair in a native 
state. He has preferred to create narrow gauge railways wherever 
there is considerable traffic, as a cheaper and more effectual manner 
of opening out communications for trade. 

Regarding the mainlines of traffic in and around the Baroda 
territory, Colonel Wallace, in a letter to the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, No. 4d, dated the 16th of September 1859, wrote : 

* The Baroda railway runs not along but at right angles to the 
great lines of existing traffic. One of these lines parting from 
Surat runs up the valley of the Tapti and cannot in any way be 
disturbed by the railway. The second starting from Broach runs 
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directly through the Gaikwar’s territory, via Dabhoi and Sankheda 
towards Inclore. The third line parting from Broach passes through 
Baroda, whence it passes, via Halol and Dohad, into Malwa. The 
fourth parting from the Tankaria Bandar passes through Baroda 
and so joins the Malwa road. The fifth line departing from Nadiad 
as the principal entrep6t, "but gathering all the trade of Gujarat 
between the Mahi and the Sabarmati rivers, together with the 
goods imported to the ports by sea, principally that of Dholera, 
passes through Godhra and Dohad into Malwa. This is the most 
important route of the five, but it is beyond the limits of the state/ 
More particular mention may be made of the lines by which 
traffic comes to or goes from the city of Baroda. The third line 
mentioned above includes the space from Baroda to Halol. There 
are two roads from the one place to the other. The first is about 
forty miles in length and passes through Marlipur, Kotambi, Jarod, 
P&ldi, Mudhela and Kanjeri. It is a made road that has fallen 
into disrepair, and at intervals there were bridges as that at Paldi 
still testifies. It goes in a north-eastern direction, is fairly even 
and convenient for carts and a great deal of traffic passes over it in 
country carts. The second road to H&lol passes eastwards from 
Baroda through Bakarol, Nimetha, Sak&ria, Basulabad and Yiankat- 
pura. It is only thirty-five miles in length, but is uneven and freely 
cut up by cross streams. A great deal of traffic passes along the 
road between Baroda and Savli, a road twenty-four miles in length 
and running through Sama, where the Vishvamitri river is crossed 
by an ancient bridge, Dumad, Asoja, Manpesar, Tundar, Vahutha, 
and GotMda, A fourth line of traffic, the second mentioned in the 
preceding para, passes along an unmetalled, unbridged track, ninety 
miles in length which connects Baroda with Bahadarpur and that 
place with Chhota Gdepur, It touches or runs along the new state 
railway and links the following places : Ratanpur, Kelanpur, 
Mahmedpur, Bhil&pur, Dabhoi, Yadhv&n, Yasana and Shikodra. 
A fifth line of traffic is between Baroda and Cambay, vid PetlM and 
Anand. A si&th line starts from Baroda and passes through Padra, 
Guivaisad and Gajra to Jambusar, a distance of forty miles; it 
answers to the fourth line of traffic mentioned above. 

The principal lines of traffic in the northern or Kadi division are 
the following : (1) From Dehgam to Udepur in Meyw&r in the 
north-east, to S&dra, Parantij and Idar in the north, to Kadi and 
Pethapur in the north-west, to Kapadvanj in the south-east. (2) 
From Kadi to Ahmedabad in the south-east, to Viramgam in the 
south-west, to Pattan in the north-west, to Yisnagar in the north- 
east, (3) From Kalol to Ahmedabad in the south, to Kadi in the 
north, to Yijapur in the north-east. (4) From Pattan to Deesa in 
the north, to Sidhpurand Palanpur in the north-east, to Yisnagar 
and to Ahmedabad in the south-east, to Yiramg&m in the south, to 
Eadhanpur in the west, {5) From Yaddvli, through Chanasma to 
Yiramgam in the south, through Chanasma to Unjha in the north- 
east, to Beehraji in the south. (6) From Bechrajx to Kadi 
in the south-east, (7) From Sidhpur to Palanpur in the north, 
to Deesa in the north-west, to Yisnagar in the south-east, to 
Ahmedabad in the south, to Kheralu in the east, to Pattan 
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in tlie south-west. (8) Prom Visnagar to Pattan in the north-west, 
to Alimedabad in tlie south, (9) Prom. Kheralu to JDdnta and 
Ambaji and Palanpur in tlie north, to Idar and S&mlaji in the 
east, to Vadnagar, Visnagar, Vijapur and Sadra in the south, 
to Pattan and Sidhpur in the west, and to Unjha in the south-west. 
(10) Prom Mesana to Deesa and Palanpur in the north, to 
Ambaji in the north-east, to Bechrdji in the south-west, to 
Alimedabad in the south, to Yisnagar, Vadnagar and Kheralu in the 
north-east, to Kadi in the south, Vijapur in the south-east, to 
Ahmednagar in the east. (11) Prom Yijapur to Ahmedabad in the 
south, to Yisnagar in the north-west, to Idar in the north-east, to 
Yadnagar in the north, to Amnagar in the north-east. In fact, the 
province is open on all sides.- Each sub-division is connected with 
its neighbourhood by broad country-cart tracks for conveyance o£ 
traffic. Owing to the opening of the Palanpur section of the Western 
Rajputana Railway, the old routes from the northern side are, to a 
large extent, deserted. The sub-divisions of the northern division 
through which the Pdlanpur section of the state railway runs are Kalol, 
Kadi, Mesana, Visnagar and Sidhpur. The traffic intended for the 
railway comes from Pattan to Unjha and Bhandu ; and to Mesana 
from Yisnagar, Yadnagar, Kheralu, Yijapur, and Vadavli. Branch 
railways in the northern division are under contemplation. The 
existing lines have effected a great change in the traffic along the 
roads of this division. The bulk of the traffic between Ahmedabadl , 
and the countries north and south passed along them. About fifty A 
four miles of the Palanpur section of the Western Rajputana State 
Railway are in this division, and the wool, cotton, clarified butter 
and flocks of sheep from Marwdr which used to pass through 
Sidhpur and other Mahals are now transported by rail. Routes to 
Kathi&war, Mdrwar, Idar and Parantij rim through this division. 
There is also the highway to Agra, Ajmir and Delhi. Every town of 
any importance still retains its Delhi gate. 

There are no bridges of any importance in the Baroda territory. 
Some mention is made of the bridges in or near the capital in chapters 
I. and XIV. There are a few unimportant bridges in the central 
division. That over the Dhadhar in the sub-division of Dabhoi was 
constructed in 1871 by Khander&vy it has three arches and is now 
crossed by the State Railway. In the Sinor sub-division there are 
three railway bridges each supported by only one span. In the 
Jarod sub-division there are two bridges, one over the Vishv&mitri 
and one over the Surva. In the Ohandod sub-division there is a 
bridge between M&ndva and Chandod, and in the Baroda sub- 
division there are two bridges, on© at Kelanpur over the J&mbva 
and the other at the village of Jambva over the river of that name. 

There 1 are five travellers 3 bungalows suited for Europeans in the 
northern division. They are at Kalol, Langrej, Mesdna, Jetal, 
V&sna and Sidhpur. These were of great service before the 


if | 


1 For information regarding Rest-houses, Ferries and some other matters in this 
* i chapter, the Compiler is indebted to Mr. Raitt, English clerk in the Residency office, 
' who has m many ways given hm assistance. 
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— situated on the high way to Deesa, and the march through of British 

Trade. troops and officers was very frequent. The bungalows are furnished 
Barooa. and maintained by the state, and the rules which obtain in similar 

Best Houses. bungalows in British territory are observed. In the central 

division there is an excellent bungalow in the Baroda cantonment 
which is maintained by the British Government. There is a 
bungalow maintained at Dabhoi by the state for the use of European 
travellers, and at Dabka there is a house for the accommodation 
of the Resident or guests of the MaMraj who go there 
sometimes to hunt the boar. Of rest-houses for natives which are 
termed dharmshdlds there are many in the Baroda state, and it 
may be said that every village has a hut or room for strangers. But 
the city of Baroda has some immense structures, utterly devoid of 
all architectural pretensions, built by the state or by private 
individuals for the protection of travellers and visitors. One built 
by Govindrav Rode, the Divan of Baroda in the early part of 
Khanderav*s reign, is situated near the railway station ; another 
by another Divan, LimMji Dada, in the later days of the same 
reign, is situated near the bridge on the cantonment side of the 
river; a third big dharmshala was built by Kamabai Saheb, the 
daughter of Malharrav MaMraj, opposite the railway station. 
There are, besides these, 176 regular dharmshdlds in the central 
division, scattered among the towns and villages, of which only 
thirty -four were erected by the state, the remainder being the fruits 
of private charity. There are five in Dabhoi itself, and five in the 
sub-division of that name; fourteen in that of Padra; one at 
Kamrol and six in the sub-division of Jarod, three in Sankheda itself, 
one at Hadod, five in the sub-division of Choranda, twenty-seven 
in that of Sinor, seventy-four in that of Baroda, thirty -four in that 
of Petlad, nine at Sojitra, three at Vaso, three at Paisa, one at each of 
these places: Dharmaja, Malat-uj, Khansola, Changa, Kavitta, Bhalol, 
Gada, Palina and Dabhoi ; and two at MakiMr, Nar, Tilak-vada and 
some at Chandod. In the southern division there are seventeen chief 
dharmshdlds , some of which are in poor repair. There are five at 
Kamrej, two at Velachha, Gandevi, and Navs^ri respectively ; there 
is one dharmshala at Tiara, Mahuva, Songad, Bilimora, Vesma and 
Maroli, 

Femes. At f6rty-eight places in Baroda territory there are ferry boats ; 

several of the boats plying at these ferries belong to private owners, 
and some are owned by the state. The Navsari division of the 
Baroda territory is watered by several rivers ; the more important 
* these on which ferries are placed are the rivers Purna, Mindhola, 
Ambika, Vengania, Kav eri and Tapti. On the Purna the ferry is placed 
atKasba Par, Navs&ri and Mahuva, Pour ferries ply on the Mindhola 
in the Navs&ri and Pals&na sub-divisions. Those on the Ambika 
are at Rhuladia, Phantabara, and Vagaria Ora in the Gandevi 
Sub-division. The ferry on the Vengania is at the junction of that 
river with the Ambika in the village of Vatoli. The Kdveri is 
supplied also with only one ferry at the village of Abkari The 
Mpti can be crossed by eight ferries placed at the villages of 
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Kiolvad and Yaria-v in the Karnrej sub-division, Gallia and Kathor 
in YeMckba, and Bliavda in tke Gandevi sub-division. 1 

In the Baroda division there are twenty- two places at which ferries 
are supplied ; thirteen of these cross the Narbada and they are placed 
four at Chandod, two at Tilakvada, Malsar, one at Sinor, Barkal, 
Kanjetha, AmMli and Karn&li The Mahi river has seven ferries 
at Jaspur, Shingror, Dabka and Tithor. The Yishvamifcri, the river 
on which the town of Baroda is built, has one ferry at the cantonment, 
providing a short cut to people from there into the city. 2 In the 
northern division there is only one ferry, that on the river Sabarmati 
between Alva and Sddra 3 Gkhamandal hasfcenferri.es which ply 
between Dw&rka and Rnpeya Bandar, Bet and Aramra, and Bet, 
Rajpnra and Positra. Several of the boats are of good burden. 
Some on the Tapfci can carry 400 mans. One at Dwarka 500, while 
some on the Narbada are safe for 800 mans . 

In 1853 a party of engineers proceeded to survey the country 
between Bombay and Gujarat in view to laying down a rail road. 
The surveys having been favourable, work was commenced at Surat. 
But as the line marked out passed through Baroda territory, 
negotiations had to be opened with His Highness Ganpatrav 
Gaikwar, who very readily surrendered the land required, 
stipulating only for the payment of compensation to the owners of 
private land which might be injured and for protection against any 
loss which might accrue to Baroda revenue in. transit duties by the 
opening of the railway. These stipulations were granted and 
compensation for private lands injured was paid as claims for it were 
made. But the assessment of the loss of transit duties was a 
difficult matter. After some consideration, however, His Highness 
Khanderdv agreed in the year 1859 yearly to receive from the 
British Government year by year any proved loss in his transit duties. 
This arrangement was simple enough, yet there were considerable 
difficulties in the way of proving any real loss in transit duty by the 
opening of the railway, because it was only fair to credit the 
same account with any gain in customs duty which the opening of 
the railway must considerably have increased on account of the 
facilities afforded to traders to export and import their goods. No 
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1 Only five or perhaps six of the Nays&ri ferries are monopolised by the state. 
There are about nineteen private ferries. State ferries are repaired by the state ; 
the public post, public treasury and luggage are carried over free of charge. 

2 Of ferries and river-vessels to carry passengers and goods there may be said to 
be in the Baroda division : thirty-four at ChAndod, two at Tilakvada, one at Malsar, 
one at F&zalpar, one at Nagarv&da, in the Baroda sub-division ; twenty-two in the 
P&dra sub-division, seventeen at Tithor, two at Dabka, one at Maehpur, one at Umrej 
and one at Askalpur. A ferry crosses the Or river at Sankheda during the rainy 
season ; twenty in the Sinor sub-division. Flat-bottomed boats aye let out on hire 
at most villages on the Vishv&mifcri and Narbada rivers* Three ferries in the Baroda 
sub-division and one at Sankheda belong to the state, and fetch about Rs. 340 a 
year. ■ 

% It belongs to the TbAkor of Alva in EAlol and is employed during the rainy 
months. The Baroda state also maintains a ferry on the Vatrak^ in the 
Atarsumbha sub-division. It is only when the rivers in the northern division are 
swollen by occasional floods, which last merely for a few hours that they are not 
fordable. ' ^ 
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claim was therefore made on the British Government, and in 1876 
the Baroda Administration; seeing the hopelessness of establishing 
any clear loss,, decided upon not making any claim. 1 The land 
taken up by the railway was ceded by the Baroda state in full 
sovereignty to the British Government, and the jurisdiction in 
criminal and civil matters therefore rests with the latter government. 
The first railway train ran from Baroda in 1860. In 1861 the 
Directors of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company in England presented His Highness Khanderfiv with a 
state carriage as an acknowledgment of the assistance given by the 
MaMraj and his officers to the company. 

In 1877 the British Government decided upon extending the 
railway from Ahmedabad to Rajputana, and the Administration of 
Baroda, happy to assist in such a beneficial measure to the country 
at large, granted the land required in Baroda territory free of all cost 
to the British Government. 2 Full jurisdiction, short of sovereign 
rights, was also given over such land so long as the railway might last. 
On the 24th April 1879 the Government of India resolved to adopt 
the metre gauge for this extension which was named the Western 
Rajputana State Railway. The line was opened to traffic to 
P41anpur, 82 1 miles, on the 15th of November 1879. The greater 
portion of the distance covered is within the limits of the Kadi 
division, which is now bisected by the metre line, and all that remains 
to be done is to connect it with such large towns as Pattan, Visnagar, 
&c., either by small state lines or by good roads that the traffic may 
be continuous throughout the year. 

Besides the railways above alluded to. His Highness the G&ikwar 
has a railway of his own on a very narrow gauge of two feet six 
inches, which was constructed in 1872-73 at a cost of Rs. 4,02,109, 
and runs from Miydgam, a station on the main line of the B. B. 
and G. I. Railway to Dabhoi, a town in the central division of 
the Baroda territory. The distance thus traversed is twenty miles, 
and the line passes through Karvan and Mandela. The management 
of the line was at first entirely in the hands of Baroda officials ; and 
it consequently proved a failure. For some time it was used as a 
kind of tramway. After a few years the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Company took the management ; new rails were laid down, and the 
steam-engine once again did its work. In 1877 the Baroda Admin- 
istration determined to extend this narrow gauge railway, and the 
B. B. and 0. 1. Railway Company, which now works the existing 
lines, has constructed the extensions. The first of 10£ miles, from 
Dabhoi south to Ohandod through Tain, was opened on the 1 5th April 
1879. The second from Dabhoi straight east to Bahadaipur is of 9 1 
1 miles and was opened onthe 17th September 1879. The third extension 
is north-west from Dabhoi to Baroda and has a length of 18f miles. 
These extensions cost abput Rs. 20,000 per mile, exclusive of rolling 
stock, or including that item Rs. 23,650 per mile. The capital 


l better from the Minister to the Resident, No. 2615 of 9th August 1876. 

8 Administration Report for the Baroda State for 1879-80. 
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expended on tlie whole State Railway or 57 miles was about 
thirteen and a quarter lakhs of rupees, and the interest obtained is 
about 4 1 per cent per annum. The profits of the line go altogether 
to the Baroda state. The only direct advantage accruing to the 
B. B. and 0. 1. Railway Company for the management is a payment 
for supervision of 12| per cent on the yearly outlay, with minimum 
and maximum monthly limit of Rs. 500 and Rs. 800 : 

Statement of general Results of State Railway, 1873 and 1870. 
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* These figures are roughly stated in thousands of rupees, as greater exact! fcade is not required. 1 ■ . 

A general and brief description of the trade in the three divisions 
may precede such vague information as may be gained from the 
returns of railway traffic. The system of customs duties lately 
introduced. by the present Administration will in time afford most 
accurate knowledge regarding the exports and imports of the Baroda 
state, but it has not yet been sufficiently long in working order to 
give any valuable statistics. The imports by rail consists of sugar, 
almonds, resins, dates, cocoanuts, groceries, mcthuda, salt, cloth, 
building timber, grain, metals and live stock. The exports by 
rail are molasses, castor-oil and grain. It is believed that the 
value of the molasses annually exported from Navs&ri alone amounts 
to upwards of a lakh of rupees and from Grande vi to about three 
lakhs. The trade by land is chiefly carried on by caravans bringing 
various kinds of grains from Khandesh. They make several trips 
every year and the sales effected are supposed to amount to 
Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 25,000. The trade by sea is confined to the port 
of Navs&ri on the river Purna and to the port of Bilimora on the 
river Ambika. 

The following is the summary of sea-borne articles in the southern 
division with their estimated value. Of exports from Navsari the 
chief articles are oil-cakes or hhol, estimated at the value of Rs. 8794, 
and molasses at Rs. 8677; tal or sesamum, mangoes, suran or 
elephant foot, ginger and other miscellaneous goods are estimated 
at the value of Rs. 882, making the value of the total exports 
to be Rs. 13,853. Of imports into Navsari the chief articles are 
cocoanuts estimated at Rs. 2875, dates at Rs. 690, building 
timber at Rs. 10,998, rafters at Rs. 575, bamboos at Rs. 575, sandal- 
wood at Rs. 2805, limestones at Rs. 775, building stones at 
: Rs. 2076, bricks at Rs. 620, mortar at R* 1180, coals at Rs. 550, 
\ fish at Rs. 1480, dry fish or burnt a at Rs, 2582 ; other articles 
■' such as kerosine oil, tables and chairs, peppermint, brandy and 
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i Administration Report for the Baroda State for 1S79-80. Full Information is 
gives regarding the line at pp. 126-129. 
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1873-74. 

1874-75. : 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-70. 

Capital laid out ... 

■ Rs. 

3,73,000 

Rs. 

3,73,000 

Rs. 

3,73,600 

Rs. 

3,83,000 

Rs. 

4,40,000 i 

Rs; 

. 7,51,000 

Gross earnings 

33,000 

34,000 

40,000 

46,000 i 

44,000 | 

72,000 

' Total working expenses ... 

25,000 

27,000 

30,000 1 

36,000 j 

28, W0 j 

40,000 

; Net profit to the state ' . . . . 

8000 

* 8000 

10,000 

10,000 j 

■: j 

* 17,000 

| 32,000 
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miscellaneous goods are estimated at Rs. 3008, making the total 
imports worth Rs. 30,184. 

Of exports from Bilimora the chief articles are building timber 
estimated at Rs. 20,514, bamboo at Rs. 655, gum at Rs. 1586, 
fenugreek-seed at Rs. 735, tamarind at Rs. 8873, mangoes at 

Rs. 1621, catechu at Rs. 1625, sumn or elephant foot at 

Rs. 822, ginger at Rs. 3494, turmeric at Rs. 13,844, chilly at 
Rs. 921, wool at Rs. 650, oil-cakes hhol at Rs. 49,243, tal 
sesamum at Rs. 6127, sweet-oil at Rs. 924, castor-oil seed at 

Rs. 14,810, castor-oil at Rs. 4,77,291, hemp at Rs. 1244-12, 

bumla or dry fish at Rs. 668, tiles at Rs. 2700, earthen pots at 
Rs. 526, molasses at Rs. 1,42,733, husks of tuver or Cajan pea at 
Rs. 1949, fuel at Rs. 24,719, iron at Rs. 570, leaves of the 
adndra tree at Rs. 2777, and mats at Rs. 8812; other articles such 
as building stones, tobacco, seeds of the Icdrvi tree Strobilanthus 
grahamianus, dry ginger, plantains, dates, cocoanuts, cotton seeds, 
jiivdr or great millet, pickle, vinegar and other miscellaneous 
goods are estimated at Rs. 7784, making a total in exports 
of Rs. 7,97,177. Of imports into Bilimora the chief articles 
are building timber estimated at Rs. 4,762, building stones at 
Rs. 2762, limestones at Rs. 1950, spices at Rs, 1475, 
tobacco at Rs. 2000, sugar at Rs. 1150, dates at Rs. 1060, cocoanuts 
at Rs. 3200, chilly at Rs. 960, cotton at Rs. 68,600, cotton seeds 
at Rs. 1914, sesamum at Rs. 1620, sweet-oil at Rs. 625, castor-oil 
seed at Rs. 32,250, fish at Rs. 1483, dry fish or bumbla at 
Rs. 10,648, tiles at Rs. 613, juvdr at Rs. 3460, and iron at 
Rs. 5340 ; other articles such as bamboo, wooden casks, betelnut, 
piece goods, clarified butter, and other miscellaneous goods are 
estimated at Rs, 4346, the total imports being thus valued at 
Rs. 1,50,218. 

The sea trade of these little ports is carried on by vessels of 
various sizes and are termed batelo, dingi , padciv and machhva . 
They are built at Bilimora as well as at Balsar and Daman. About 
eighteen vessels of varying burden are annually built at Bilimora. 
They are generally owned by Parsis. Vanias and fishermen. A 
batelo or dingi varies from 75 to 150 hhdndis , costs from 1000 
to 3000 rupees and is manned by a tandel or captain and from seven 
to eleven men. Apaddv has a burden of from. 30 to 60 hh&ndisj 
costs from 150 to 400 rupees and holds a crew of five or six mem 
These vessels have all three sails ; a machhva has only one, varies 
in burden from 15 to 20 hhdndis , and is manned by four men. 
During the year 1879-80 seven hundred and thirteen trips were 
made to and from the ports of Navsari and Bilimora. The tandel 
and crew are paid two pr two and a half rupees for each trip out 
whatever the distance to be traversed may be. They are paid at 
the same rate for the return journey if* the vessel bears cargo. 
The men are also supplied with free provisions for eight months in 
the year by the owner. The freight in respect of goods of all 
description is charged for by weight at a rate of from, twelve to 
thirteen annas per hKdndi. The sailors belong to the Koli and 
s, inhabiting the sea-coast villages of Vansi, Borsi, 
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Umrat* &c. Their knowledge of navigation fa slight* and though the 
compass is not unknown* they generally guide the vessel by the 
pole star and the experience they have gained of the customary 
route* 

The staple products of the division are cotton* tobacco and the 
flower of the mahuda tree* and these form the chief exports. More 
especially from that portion of the division called Kahnam are cotton 
and rice exported to Bombay, &c. The flower of the mahuda * wheat 
and timber were and are imported by means of country carts to 
Sankheda and Bahadarpur. 1 Now the State railway bears on these 
articles. In former times one road by which they passed was 
through Dabhoi* Karjan* &c.* to Broach* a second was through 
PMra towards Jambusar* a third was through Petlad to Khambhat 
(Cambay). This place has ceased to be a port of any import- 
ance owing to the opening of the new lines of railway ; nevertheless 
it still imports its own productions into the state. Along the road 
which passes through Savli and other important places of the 
Jarod sub-division and terminates at Hdlol* there is considerable 
traffic owing to the large trade in cattle* horses and other live 
stock* while carts laden with mahuda flower* sugarcane and other 
such field or garden produce pass and repass. Prom Broach* Surat 
and other ports boats laden with timber* bamboos* com and other 
articles sail up the Narbada to Ch&ndod* whence the goods are 
carried inland by train. The imports from Bombay are chiefly 
Bengali rice, articles of stationery* cloth and some machinery. Prom 
Godhra are imported oil* ghi 3 mahuda flowers and castor-oil seeds ; 
from Ahmedabad manufactured silk and the more expensive samples 
of women’s apparel. vi; : ly§yy gi4 

The most extraordinary excitement in trade sprang up in this 
division during late years from speculation in opium. The intensity 
of the desire to deal in opium reached a climax in the very year 
when the state made the manufacture and sale of opium a state 
monopoly* that is* on and after the 1st October 1878. Every class 
of people* even those who were ignorant of the meaning of trade 
or the qualities of good and bad opium* rushed headlong into the 
speculation and suffered proportionately. It was only the small 
number who knew how to adulterate the drug and so deceive the 
inexperienced that profited. The rebound from boldness to the old 
apathy and carelessness has been most significant* and it is much to 
be regretted that the P&rsis have not pushed into these parts to 
compete with the Vanias who form the largest trading class* the 
Bor&hs* the Brahmans* and the few Bhatias who may be found in 
one or two places. 

'• ' ‘The Staple traffic of the division consists in a considerable 'export of 
grain, oil-seeds, and above all of rape-seed. In one year* 1876* Paitan 
and the sub-division round it sent to the Viramgam. railway station 
1 no less than 500*000 Bengal mans of rape-seed* that is 8500 tons* 

; for export to Bombay. The opening of the Western Rajputana 
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State Railway will give a most powerful stimulus to the traffic of 
the northern sub-divisions. Besides food-grains and oil-seeds, the 
only important exports are that of copper vessels from Visnagar to 
Ahmedabad and Kathiawar, and that of the peculiar silk cloth called 
paiola or chir made at Pattan, as well as of the cotton mashru and 
pottery manufactured at the same place. The chief imports consist 
of molasses, sugar, timber, iron, copper, piece-goods, yarn, metals, 
grocery and other goods which used to be obtained from Ahmedabad. 
Since the opening of the Western Rajputana State Railway these 
imports have mostly been received direct from Bombay. 

The export of opium may be separately mentioned. Its importance 
can be ascertained from the following statement : 


Opium Exports . 


Years. 

Number 
of Chests. 

Bate 

of 

Duty. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Years. 

Number 
of Chests. 

Rate 

of 

Duty. 

Total 
: 'Receipts. 



Rs. 

Rs, 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1862 

3939 

75 

2,95,425 

1872 ... 

2928| 

135 

3, 95,347 i 

1863 

2063 

100 

2,06,300 

1873 ... 

15761 

135 

2,12,827$ 

1864 

1682 

10S 

1,81,656 

1874 ... 

1940l 

135 

2,61,967| 

1865 

629 

10S 

67,932 

1875 ... 

1839| 

135 

2,48,332| 

1866 

1273 1 

108 ! 

1,37,484 

1876 ... 

907 

135 

1,22,445 

1867 

2778| 

108 

3,00,078 ! 

1877 ... 

•36271 

135 

4,89,712$ 

1868 

2496 

135 

3,36,960 

1878 ...| 

355 | 

135 

47,925 

1866 

2365 

135 

8,19,275 





1870 

1029 

135 

1,38,915 





1871 

1079 

135 

1,45,665 

Total ... 

32508 


39,08,247$ 


On the 1st October 1878, the state monopoly of opium came into 
force. 1 

The traffic on the B. B, and C. I. Railway and the State line may 
be estimated from the following tabular statements : 


Railway Traffic 9 1874 mi & 1879. 


Stations. 

Distance 
in miles 
from 
Bombay. 



1874. 

1879. 

Passengers. 

Merchandise. 

Passengers. 

Merchandise. 

Out. . 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Rilimora ^ 

March.. : ... 

... ■ ... 

I tola 

, fK&rvSn ... 

% Mand&la ... 

C $ J Mia ... ' ... 

*5 £1 Babhoi ... 

| Chtodod ... 

LBahfidarpur 

SMSSSISS ToM *’• 

135| 

148| 

154 

229 

236 

247$ 

252 

31,506 
76,678 
6623 
33,221 
12,765 
206,255 
12,064 
2236 
1088 
Not 
12,429 
Not , 
.Not | 

30,976 

76,393 

33,863 

11,628 

209,478 

11,131 

2205 

1512 

open. 

11,531 

open. 

open.'': 

Tons. 

2388 

3620 

1466 

1628 

1545 

8093 

•177 

927 

Not 

5967 

Not 

Not 

Tons. 

2408 

2825 

512 

1033 

806 

19274 

*242 

204 

open, 

1859 

open. 

open. 

43,589 

11,248 

41,726 

12,992 

213,094 

15,240 

3062 

832 

61 

12,729 

8172 

786 

41,976 

98,107 

11,485 

45,805 

13,171 

214,683 

15,753 

3094 

832 

9 

13,022 

6331 

699 

Tons. 

3747 

3475 

991 

1391 

687 

4762 

*195 

504 

373 

8411 

559 

529 

Tons. 

5043 

6094 

1678 

2599 

708 

33,362 

*762 

37 

22 

8997 

760 

259 

... 

394,855 | 

388,807 

25,811 

29,163 

363,526 

,464,867 j 

:•■:.• : J 

25,624 

: 00,321 


Nalla was open during the first half of the year only ; BaMdarpur 
only during the second half. The year 1879 was markedly bad and 
the crops poor, hence the small export traffic. Prom a comparative 
statement of the ehiei articles of trade at the railway stations 
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within tlie Baroda territory it appears that the traffic, except at 
I tola, had considerably increased in 1879. Cotton is exported 
from all the stations in a greater or less quantity ; but the quantity 
exported in 1879 was greater, except at I tola, than it was in 1874. 
At Baroda the quantity of cotton imported was greater than the 
quantity exported. Navs&ri, Bilimora and Maroli are the chief places 
from which sugar and molasses are sent out. The quantity of sugar 
and molasses showed an increase in their export from Bilimora and 
in their import at Baroda, while at Navsari and Maroli there was a 
decrease in their export. In 1879 the export and import of grain 
and seed was greater than in 1874 at all the stations, except Baroda, 
where the quantity exported was nearly half to what it was in 1874. 
At Baroda the quantity of salt imported fell from 1844 tons in 
1874 to 844 tons in 1879. It should be remembered that the 
quantity of cotton exported or of grain imported depends to a great 
degree on the goodness or badness of the season in Gujar&t as 
compared with that of other countries. The stations given in the 
statement are in Gdikwar territory, but owing to the great inter- 
mixture of British and Gaik war territories, it is impossible to tell 
exactly what proportion of goods goes from these stations to British 
or Gaikwar subjects. The same remark applies to goods leaving or 
arriving at several British stations along the line : 

Railway Traffic Details , 1874 mid 1879 . 


1874. 


Goods. 

Bilimora. j 

Navs&ri. 

Maroli. 

Miy again. 

Itola. 

Baroda. .. 


Out. 

In. 

Out. 

In.- 

Out. 

In. 

Oai 

In. 

Out. 

In. 

Out. 

rn. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons,. 

Tons. 

Tons.. 

'.'Cotton - . ... ... 

59 

36 

109 

73 

201 

... 

1396 

" f*-'' ' 

1205 

2 

421 

. 41 

Clarified butter ... 

8 

1 

34 

2 



1 

12 


1 

8 

,, 22 2 

Grain .and. .seed' - ... 

fill! 

1089 

120 

523 

ii 

'■ 5 

20 

06 

19 

84 

679 

6843 

Mahuda ... ... 


749 


687 


347 

59 

4 



1703 

.... 

Metal 

8 

19 

8 

60 


9 

5 

. 55 

1 

7 

81 

305 

Oil 

128 

29 

14 

56 

3 


3 

6 


0 

2 

123 

"Piece-goods ... ■ : : ... 

10 

29 

1 

44 


4 


1 


4 

1 

303 

,. Sugar and molasses.., 

412 

9 

2199 

142 

839 

4 


9 

... 

38 

1 

1162 

Timber 

259 

... 

18 

297 

.• 



12 

I 2 

26 

270 

1 2173 

Salt ... 




17 



7 ' 

3 


' .25'-. 


i 1844 

Sundries 

883 

"447 ! 

ii‘ 37 ; 

924 

352 

143 

137 

865 

228 

660 

. 4977 

j -7168 

Total ... 

2388 

2408 ! 

3620 , 

2825 

1466 

512 

1628 ; 

1033 ! 

1545 

806 : 

8093 ; 

19,274 


V 









_ ) 


j/ 


■ -Sr ■ 


r ... ..... 






" • ' 



4796 

0445 

1978 

. 2661 

2351 

27,367 


1870. 




Cotton 

168 

162 

356 

100 

418 

42 

1154 

22 

501 

127 

117' 

. 282 


B' 

Clarified butter ... 

5 

6 

5 

28 

'i: :: 1 


3 


2 


, 5 

319 



Grain and seed 

1512 

2445 

406 

2807 

9 

ik 

57 

830 

41 

344 

80S 

19581 


Ip, 

Mahuda 

24 

1401 

18. 

780 


944 

80 

.... 

2 


187' 

226 


f?; 1 

".-fetal ..V,. ■ „* 

11 


18 

100 

1 

2 

3 

11 

. . 

2 

.46 

431 


nil/, /.../ : 

28S 

336 

M-7 

56 

10 


VfT 

m 


1 

9 

' 217 


h - 

Piece-goods ... 

2 

85 

2 

46 

)Ir 

9 

1 

" 16 

... 

- 2 

’ ■ 3' 

", ' ' 286 

■; fi 

Sugar and molasses.. 

570 

46 

1920 

301 

494 

15 

*#>•’ 

69 


12 

45 

1739 


■" ' * 

, , i ♦ 

Timber 

81 

53 

7 

260 

42 

519 

5 

' 47 

V 1 .. j 

' 12 

420 ; 

1156 

, /, ' 

Salt 

1080 

18 

4 

360 


2 


15 


18 


, 844 

r 4 

|v ■ . 

Sundries 

SOI 

477 

1196 

‘ 9 

22 

’ss ; 

1588 

141 

187 

sib 

. 8281 

1 1 


Total ... 

3747 

5043 

j 

3475 

6094 

991 

1678 

1391 , 

2599 

087' 

V',-/ T -;;V 

708 

4762 

33,302 













! .*|B 

1 /;* j 


I 8790 

0509 

2609 

3990 

1395 

38,124 
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Tie following figures will show what was the traffic in the years 
1875 and 1879 along the small state railway between Dabhoi and 
Miyagam with regard to those particular articles in which that 
line of country deals. 

Coco ah uts imported ; Karvan, in 1875 ten tons, in 1879 sis tons ; 
Mandala, in 1875 two tons,* Dabhoi, in 1875 321 tons, in 1879 
126 tons. Timber imported: Miyagam, in 1875 seventy-seven 
tons, in 1879 142 tons ; Karvan, in 1875 twenty-nine tons, in 1879 
forty tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 twenty- eight tons and in 1879 127 
tons. From Dabhoi the timber exported was : in 1875 216 tons, 
in 1879 189 tons. Firewood imported: Miyag4m, in 1875 208 
tons, in 1879 ninety tons; K4rvdn, in 1875 536 tons, in 1879 
eighty-nine tons ; Mandala, in 1875 fifty-four tons. Exported: 
Dabhoi, in 1875 321 tons, in 1879 308 tons. Cotton half-pressed 
exported : K4rv£u, in 1875 546 tons, in 1879 123 tons ; Mandala, in 
1875 937 tons, in 1879 325 tons ; Nalla, in 1879 243 tons ; Dabhoi, in 
1879 seventy-two tons. Cotton seed exported : K&rv4n,in 1875 135 
tons, in 1879 twenty-six tons as against thirteen imported ; Mandala, 
in 1875183 tons, in 1879 158 tons as against fifteen imported; Dabhoi, 
in 1875 fifty-four and in 1879 thirty-seven tons as against twenty-six 
imported. Mahuda exported, as against Miy&gdm where there were 
imported, in 18 75 twenty-five tons ; Kalla, in 1879 130 tons, in 1879 
twenty-seven tons; Dabhoi, in 1875 3490 tons, in 1879 6681 tons. 
Grain imported : Miyagam, in 1875 eighteen tons, in 1879 thirteen 
tons; Karvan, in 1875 thirty-eight tons, in 1879 553 tons; Dabhoi, 
in 1875 859 tons, in 1879 4349 tons. Grain exported : Besides 
small quantities from other places from Dabhoi, in 1875 1470 and 
in 1879 869 tons. Seeds : Besides small quantities from other 
places, Dabhoi in 1875 exported 817 and imported fifty-two tons, 
in 1879 it exported 650 and imported 137 tons. Stone exported 
from Dabhoi, in 1875 ten and in 1879 thirty-three tons; imported 
to Dabhoi in 1875 thirteen. Salt imported to K4rvan, in 1875 
thirty-nine and in 1879 sixty tons ; to Dabhoi, in 1875 936 and in 
1879 996 tons. There were also some small exports. In the year 
1879 the extension to Chandod was open and the returns give the 
following exports, timber 404 tons, mahuda 119 tons; and these 
imports, grain 908 tons, salt 1 19 tons. In the latter half of the 
year the extension to BaMdarpur was open and we find that the * 
exports in mahuda- amounted to 378 tons, in seeds to eighty-two 
tons and in stone to fifty tons. The working of the quarries at 
Songad will, doubtless, largely increase as time goes on. 

II. — MANUFACTURES.. 

In the Navsari Division weaving is done by the Khatris and Tais. 
The former make cotton garments for the women of the agricul- 
,tnral class, both male and female members of the family using the 
hand-looms, of which there are generally two or three in each house. 
The toil in these days is greater than the remuneration, for a single 
cloth takes two or three days to finish; it sells for Rs. 1J and the 
gain of the workman does not exceed 4 as. The Tais manufacture 
the coarse and inferior kind of cloth called doti and khddi, worn by 
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the poorest classes. In connection with the weaving of this division Chapter VI. 

the old skill of the craftsmen of Naysaid and Gandevi may be Manufiictiires. 

noticed. When there were English, Dutch and Portuguese factories at 

Surat, fine cloths such as sdcli, dhoti , bdsta or bclfta and gauze were Weaving. 

made in these two places and were exported to Europe by the 

factory agents. The Parsi weavers of Gandevi were of especial note, 

and in 1787-88 Dr, Hovd, a European traveller, visited that town for 

the express purpose of learning from the Parsis some knowledge of 

their art. The industry has died out for above fifty years. The 

Parsi women of the priestly class still, however, make a large 

number of the sacred threads, kusti or Tcasti , worn by Parsi men and 

women. These find a large sale in Bombay and cost Ids. 3 or 

more according to the labour displayed. Some of the Parsi women 

also make tape for cots and the rough doti and khddi to order 

for local traders, but the Parsis as a rule have quite abandoned the 

weaving in which they excelled. 

In the Baroda division the Dheds and Musalmans of low standing 
make a very coarse cloth, and till lately, there was some export, 
but since the erection of steam factories in the Presidency, it is 
only made for local use in the division. The Khatris make a rough 
woollen cloth used for blankets. At Dabhoi turbans of the best kind 
are prepared, the material being of a fine texture and from 50 to 150 
yards in length. At Sojifcra, PetMd and Bakarol, the cloth 
manufactured is of a quality better than the average, while Padra 
produces women's clothes and bodices. The Khatris or weavers of 
the city of Baroda are said to have come to Baroda after the fall of 
Champaner in the time of Mahmud Begad a (1459-1513). About 
twelve years ago they numbered 125 families j but of late they have 
decreased in number and by their side there have sprung up some 
Musalman weavers. The fact is that before that time they paid for - j 

and enjoyed a monopoly in the use of certain dyed threads. These j 

weavers inhabit the Fatepura, Ladvada and Bajvdcla quarters, and 
have for some time past made nse of European cotton threads. j 

Their tools are worth about Rs. 15 the set. The weavers are supplied 
with materials by the merchants. Though most of them are poor, j 

some four or five families are well-to-do and spend money in f 

personal ornaments and feasts. Their houses are worth some Rs. 500. j 

Their busiest time is from December to the end of May, and their 
slack time is during the rains. They earn from 4 to 8 annas a day, 
but in piece-work they often get from G to 12 annas . They have a 
regular holiday on the last day of each month and they enjoy the 
ordinary Hindu holidays. : ' y 

c The turban weavers and sellers are different. The latter are Borahs 
who have about twenty shops in Baroda; they get their cotton threads 
from Bombay and pass them on to the weavers whom they pay for their 
work at from 8 annas to Re. 1 and annas 12 for fifty gaj of turban- 
cloth. This manufacture has flourished in Baroda for more than a 
century, and up to a recent date it was in a very healthy condition, 
but, during the last few years, competition has been driving Baroda 
turban-weaving out of the market* There are still about 400 
families, however, who occupy some of their time in weaving and 
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most of the shops are yet in fair condition. The chief wearers* 
families are Borahs, Arabs, Nalbands, Chobdars, Gaundis and poor 
Muhammadans. 

In the northern division the spinning of cotton thread is done 
by a large number of Musalm&n and Hindu women, and a few Dhed 
women in every town and large village. The largest number of 
weavers belong to the Dhed class. They make the rough khddi, 
dhoti and ehophdl A chophdl so made will he worn by the member 
of any caste, but none above a Kanbi would wear a Dhed-made 
dhoti Besides Dheds, the Ehatris and Sails (Kanbis) prepare waist- 
cloths, sddis , scarfs, &c. 

At one time Pattan was famous for its weaving, but its skilled 
craftsmen were transplanted to Ahmedabad. There is still, however, 
in the decayed Pattan a community of weavers who manufacture 
mashru , which they export to Ahmedabad and other places. 
It is termed Biota mashru , because it is a spurious imitation of 
the silk fabrics of Ahmedabad, Mandvi in Clutch and other 
places. It has, however, bright and harmonious colours, and 
is much favoured by the lower classes* Silk is also brought to 
Pattan from Ahmedabad and Bombay, and there woven into gajis , 
pitdmbars , and the still better appreciated patolds . The truth is 
that in ancient times Anhilvada Pattan was famous for its 
manufactories, and though the Muhammadan conquest forcibly 
diverted trade and industry to Ahmedabad, Pattan continued for a 
long time to do a fair business in silks, brocades and cotton cloths, 
while its agricultural wealth stood it in good stead. Many of the 
Hindu weavers stuck to their native town and for a long time the 
hand-woven cloth of Pattan was sent as far as Java on the one side 
of India and Mecca on the other. Towards the middle of the 
eighteenth and the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
Ahmedabad suffered severely from the customs and other exactions 
imposed on it by the Peshwa and G&ikw&r. One result of this was 
that a large number of weavers who had left Pattan returned to their 
native town and the industry received a fresh stimulus. The duty 
in Pattan at this time was eight per cent for Hindus and 4| per 
cent for Muhammadans, while the duty at Ahmedabad had been 
raised to fifteen per cent. But in 1818 Ahmedabad became British, 
cesses on trade and on necessaries were abolished, and the export 
duty of fifteen per cent was reduced to 2| per cent. Once more 
the weavers almost in a body deserted Pattan. 

t The use of gold and silver thread is not known in the southern 
division, though there is some simple embroidery done. In the 
capital embroidery with gold and silver thread is done by a few 
artizans, and the work both in pattern and execution is of a superior 
description, Pattan Kharddis do very good embroidery work. 

In the southern division the dyers are termed GaMras and; 
Raugrejs. The Gali&ras impart a permanent blue colour to the dhoti 
mMhhddi by passing the cloth three or four times through a solution:; 
of indigo, lime and dates. The Bangrejs dye the finer kinds of 
cloths for turbans, scarfs, &e., but without employing any base or 
mordant in order permanently to colour the fibre. European dyes are 
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imported for most colours, but the hasumba , Carthamus tinctorius 
flowers crushed in water produce one kind of dye, and a yellow 
dye is also obtained from a solution of turmeric and carbonate of 
soda, sanchoro . Two families in Navsari go in for a rude kind of 
calico-printing; the cloth is dipped in a solution of myrobalan and 
the blocks on which the patterns are designed are dipped in sulphate 
of iron, hirakasi. In the central division dyeing and calico-printing 
are carried on chiefly at Paclra, Darapur and Savkheda, where 
the principal colours employed are red, indigo and black. The 
water of these places is held to be adapted to fix the dyes. In the 
northern division the best dyers are to be found in Visnagar. 

The metal work of the Navs&ri division is very poor. The village 
blacksmith makes and mends the rude agricultural instruments in use 
and earns some Rs. 8 in the month. In the town of Jfavsari not more 
than ten families are employed in making the common copper and 
brass vessels used in the country, and the wages earned average from 
Rs. 8 to 10. The wages of a goldsmith are less than this, and the 
simple style of the labour and skill expended, of no higher a quality 
than that exhibited by goldsmiths long gone, is evidenced by the 
poor remuneration of two annas on the tola of gold or silver wrought 
into plain ornaments for Hindu females. There are some 110 
families of goldsmiths in Navs&ri, of whom about 100 belong to 
the country and the remainder are from the Deccan. In the Baroda 
and Kadi divisions the two places which have a more than local 
celebrity for their brass and copper-ware are Dabhoi and Kadi. 
The articles made are those in ordinary use among natives, but 
they are admired for the elegance of their shape and for their finish. 
European copper and brass sheets are used in this manufacture and 
the artizans employed are pretty numerous. The manufacture of 
tin foil and gold foil ornaments for the decoration of Ganpati or for 
the tdbuts of the Musalman Moharram processions, is a specialite 
in the capital. The pretty decorations are cut in quaint oriental 
figures and are brightly coloured or embellished with the eye of 
the peacock’s feather. They are sold at fairs held over a wide area 
of country. In the northern division the brassware of Visnagar is 
much prized, and much of it is exported to Ahmed abad and 
Kathiawar. It must be remembered that, as a rule, Hindus do not 
tinplate their cooking utensils, and Kalaigars are all Musalm&ns. 
In the northern division there is this peculiarity that while every 
large town has it coppersmith, Sidhpur has none. Copper will not 
melt ip Sidhpur is the common saying. The iron used in the 
division is mostly imported from Bombay by the Borahs. 

Though no special praise can be awarded to the pottery of the 
southern and central divisions, a peculiarity should be noticed. 
Where the drinking water is naturally brackish it is usually kept in 
earthem jars as the metal pots are supposed to spoil it. The other 
common purpose to which earthen jars, often of a very large size, 
are put is to store grain. Earthen pots covered with many layers 
of lac are employed to preserve butter, oil and pickles. Pipe-bowls 
and children’s toy-images are also generally of clay. The town of 
‘Patten in the northern division is noted for its ornamental pottery 
work, which is thin, light and often pretty. Besides toys, bubble- 
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bubbles, water-goblets, tobacco-bowls, water-coolers are nicely 
turned out by some four or five families of potters. The traditional 
secret of the manufacture is jealously preserved, and not even the 
daughters of the potters are initiated into the mystery lest they should 
subsequently reveal it to their husbands. 

Coarse glass bangles, ehitar, are manufactured from a greenish 
glass made at Kapadvanj. They are sold by weight at the rate 
of Rs. 5 per man to the retail-dealers, and they are worn by the 
women of the lower classes of Hindus and Musalmans. The finer 
glass bangles worn by Parsi and Hindu females in the upper classes 
are of China make and imported from Bombay and Surat. There is 
some manufacture of glass at Baroda itself. 

In the Navs&ri division there are a half a dozen families of 
carpenters who can make chairs, tables and cots of a common 
description devoid of all artistic design. There are also a few Hindu 
families who employ the lathe in turning bed posts, children's cradles 
and the bracelets of blackwood or ivory worn by Hindu women. 
But the art of ornamental wood carving is not now practised or 
understood in the Navs&ri division. In the Baroda division Dabhoi 
possesses some workmen who turn out corn measures, toys, wooden 
seats which are subsequently painted in bright tasteful colours. The 
wood carvers of Dabhoi are also quite above the average and the 
ancient artistic renown of the place is not lost. Pine specimens of 
• wood-carving on the doors and verandahs of the houses are common 
in Dabhoi and are also to be met with at Yasa, Sojitra, Petlad 
and other places. The same skill is apparent in the wood-carving of 
the new palace at Baroda. The teak, blackwood and sandalwood 
employed by the village carpenter are imported by rail from Bombay 
or come down the Narbada river from the Rajpipla country. In 
the Kadi division the best wood-carving is found in Pattan, Sidhpur 
and Vadnagar. The wood is all imported from Godhra or Bombay. 
The bracelets, or chudds , worn by the women are manufactured in 
every place. Turning is done in Pattan. 

The art of sculpture has apparently died out and yet there are 
specimens of stone carving still existent which prove how great was 
once the excellence attained in this direction. A few places may 
here be cited where splendid carvings still survive the bigotry of the 
Musalm^n invader and which may some day yet serve to excite the 
emulation of the people. In the central division Dabhoi stands 
pre-eminent with its side gates, the Diamond gate and the temple 
adjoining it. At Gh&ndod there is the black marble image -tit Shes 
Marayan reclining near LakshmL Bas-reliefs and figures of 
superior workmanship may also be found at Padra, Sinor and in 
Petlad. The northern division is naturally the richest in such 
remains of ancient skill in sculpture as in architecture, and the artistic 
riches of Anhilvada Pattan, Sidhpur, Modhera and many other places 
need no comment. Though the decay of art has been enormous, the < 
carpenters and stone masons of the country are in good repute and 
find ready employment in Bombay and other centres of industry. 
The SaJifcs or masons of Pattan, Sidhpur and Yisnagar are excellent 
. workmen. * r*V: ■: ■ ' ' 
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Among industries may Be mentioned that of oil -pressing. The 
ghani or mill is of rude construction. In a solid wooden frame 
is firmly placed at a depth of five feet a round block of wood of 
which the centre is hollowed out ; into this mortar is introduced 
another block of wood which almost fits into it, and to the latter is 
attached a long handle which is made to revolve horizontally by a 
bullock. The seed is crushed between the two blocks of wood. 
The sugarcane mill or Ttolku is of the same primitive construction. 
It is composed of two cylinders of wood, which revolve in opposite 
directions but in close proximity. The cane introduced between 
the two is drawn in, crushed and cast out. The juice collected in 
an earthen jar below is at once removed to the great metal boiler 
at hand, there to be converted into molasses. These two mills are 
very familiar to those acquainted with the fields of Gujarat. There 
are for instance twenty-seven oil-mills in the Navs&ri sub-division 
and 135 in the Bilimora sub-division, but in the northern division, 
with its wealth of castor-oil seed, sesamum seed, poppy-seed, and 
above all its rape-seed, such mills cover the land. 

Certain petty local manufactures deserve mention only because 
from such petty beginnings large industries may at some future date 
ba^olved. The very absence of all ingenuity and industry in a 
where resources are plentiful may lead to a consideration of 
means to improvement. ~~Tn Savsari in the southern division, eight 
persons are engaged in the manufacture by hand of a coarse paper, 200 
reams of which are turned out annually and sold at a rate of from four 
to ten annas per quire. For the rest, no paper is manufactured in the 
division. The tanning in the division is as rude as possible. For 
three or four weeks the skin is allowed to soak in lime water till it is 
divested of hair. It is then saturated there several times with a 
solution of the bdval Acacia arabica bark. After being rubbed with 
salt and dried, it is next handed over to the shoemaker who blackens 
it with hirdkasi or sulphate of iron. The butcher tans the goat skin 
in a different manner. To divest it of hair he places it in salt for a 
fortnight, then rubs lac into it to give it a red colour, and finally 
soaks it in a solution of gar mala , Cassia fistula, to make it pliant. Of 
the two classes of leather-workers the Dabgars are the lowest and 
chiefly make scales or tdjvds ; the Mochis make shoes and saddles. 
In the northern division us or soda is found in great abundance. The 
mahuda berry is easily obtained from Idar and the two are converted 
into soap at Pattan, Sidhpur and Yisnagar. From the latter place 
soap hr exported to Ahmedabad. In every town of the northern 
division snuff is manufactured, but the snuff of Yadnagar and Kadi 
is the best and is preferred even in Ahmedabad to that of Yiramgam. 
IniheBaroda division the busiest sub-division is that of which 
mention has been made above, namely Petlad. In Sojitra, Yasa 
and PetlM itself, fair carts are made and good native locks turned 
out, excellent brass and copper pots, betel-leaf holders, boxes for 
jewelry, and sweets or spices, rings, lamps, bells and tongs. A very 
good black snuff is prepared in the sub-division, and at Sojitra oil is 
extracted from kardai and the gum-pickle termed gumarp&k is. 
successfully prepared. 
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Ill,— TRADE GUILDS. 

No special mention need be made of the guilds in the Nay sari 
and Baroda divisions. Such guilds as do exist in the Baroda division 
are rather of a social or religious than of a commercial nature 
and every sub-division has its company of Mahdjans , who do exercise 
an influence in matters not strictly of business but of morals. It 
will suffice to discuss the constitution of such companies in the 
Kadi division. Here every town and, in some sub-divisions, every 
large village has its guild for each trade, but this guild or association 
of traders is not termed Mahay an but nydt or caste. The Vanias 
and Brahmans form the Mahay an to which all trade guilds are 
subordinate, Still, though all Brahmans and Vanias are considered 
members of the Mahajan, when meetings of such associations are 
convened to settle some disputed question of trade or practice, only 
those who are termed the sheths or heads of each caste are invited or 
entitled to vote. In every town where there is a Mahajan , there 
are also one or more Na gar sheths, or city-chiefs. These are 
generally Vani&s. There are also chakla-shets, that is, heads of the 
Vikii&s or Brahmans who sell cloth, grocery, grain, &c. 

In India everything is so mixed up with religion or caste, that it 
is not easy to draw a line between the secular and sacred fungous 
of a Mahajan « In all these guilds, caste occupies* 'TEEir^m^^ ua»nt 
place. For instance, a Musalman carpenter must conform to the 
rules of the carpenter’s guild, which has only Hindu members ; but 
he has neither voice nor seat in the guild. In the same way, though 
a Bor&h grocer must close or open his shop according to the 
prohibition made or permission given by the Vania or Brahman 
Mahajan, as he is not of their caste or religion he has no voice in 
the transactions of the Mahajan, nor a place in its meetings. 

Every Mahajan has a hotvdl, whose duty it is to collect the 
members of the Mahajan when they are wanted. He receives no 
regular pay, but is entitled to certain privileges or gifts. On imports 
he receives for every cart of grain, salt or molasses a quarter of a ser 
of the article imported ; for every packload of molasses and salt a 
quarter of a ser. On occasions* of caste feasts, he is entitled to a ser 
and a half of ghi or shidha consisting of flour, rice, pulse, salt, clarified 
butter, sugar, and the other condiments that go to make up a single 
meal. On the occasion of a marriage he is paid seven pice by the 
bride and bridegroom. His office of hotvdl does not debar him 
from trading on his own account. 

There is no entrance fee. In the case of a newcomer, after the 
guild has acknowledged him as a member, he gives a caste-feast. 

Trade here, as a rule, descends from father to son. The father is 
generally also the teacher, but a sdhuTtdr, or banker and money- 
lender, will receive an apprentice, whose only reward for some time 
is the experience he obtains, and, in some cases, the presents he gets 
from customers. The highest salary of a learner in a case like this 
would be about Rs, 25 a year. After two or three years, he leaves 
his master, and sets up in trade on his own account. 

There is a material difference between tin* authority of a Mahajan 
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and that of a trade guild. The former is general and paramount, 
and the latter only special, that is, the authority of a trade guild 
extends over those who belong to that particular guild, while the 
authority of a Mahdjan extends over all trade guilds, it is the 
highest authority in matters of trade, and, as far as Hindu traders 
are concerned, in matters of caste. A disaffected trader may appeal 
against -his guild to the Mahdjan , and the decision of the Mahdjan 
becomes law both to him and to his guild. The highest penalty that a 
Mahdjan can inflict is to outcast© a trader, 

that is, * to put an end to all intercourse between him and the caste 
to which he may belong/ and he will then be left to starve, if need be. 
In the case of a trader who is not a Hindu, though the Mahajan 
cannot touch his caste, he is virtually outcasted, as the grocer will 
not sell him salt, nor the grain-dealer grain, nor the cloth-dealer cloth, 
&c. He must, in fact, leave the place and seek refuge somewhere 
else, or abide by the decision of the Mahdjan whatever it may be. 
A clearer idea of the authority of the Mahdjan will be formed by the 
following instances : Some years ago, the carpenter's rate of wages 
was 6 annas and 9 pies. The carpenter's guild, however, raised 
it to 14 annas in 1869. The Mahdjan interfered and directed 
the carpenters to keep to the old wages. They would not agree, 
and the Mahdjan decided that no one was to employ their services. 
This lasted for a month, when the carpenters had to give in, and 
the Mahdjan fixed their wages at annas , and the working 

hours from 8 a.m. to noon and 2 to 6 p.m., and prohibited them from 
working overtime of mornings, though they were allowed to do so 
at night. The Ghdnchis, or oil-pressers, and Chhip&s, or calico- 
printers, are prohibited by the Mahdjan from carrying on their work 
during certain months in the year ; the former from Vaishahh 
Vad Amdvdsya (May- June) to Asa Shud 10 th or Baser a 
(September-October), and the latter from Jeth Shud 5th (June) 
to Aso Shud 10th or Basera (September-October). Some years 
ago, during the procession of the god Govind Madhav in Sidhpur, 
a few Musalman Shipais pelted the procession with stones. 
The Mahdjan immediately took up the matter and forbade all 
traders, whatever might be their caste or creed, to hold 
dealings with the Shipai class of Musalm&ns, and intercourse 
was not restored till the delinquents had been removed from the 
Sidhpur outpost or thdna to some other place. If is prohibited 
in Sidhpur to take a goat or sheep through the open market 
to the butcher. Should any such animal pass, the Mahdjan 
obliges the owner to give him up for the fixed sum of 5 annas , 
The butcher is not allowed to kill any animal during the month 
of Shrdvan (July- August) within Gaikw&ri limits; bat, since the 
opening of the P^lanpur section of the Western Raj pu tana State 
Railway, the butcher has simply to go to the railway fencing, and the 
prohibition ceases as British jurisdiction prevails. These are only a 
few of the many instances in which the authority of the Mahdjan is, 
<?r has lately been exercised, but they are rapidly becoming matters 
for history. Since the advent of the present administration trade 
^ breathes more freely, and law has been better understood. 

'1 The following fifty-four public holidays are considered in the 
* b 2&-21 . 4 •' : . . . : 1 
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Kadi division as days of obligation, when traders are forbidden by 
the Makdjan to carry on business : the twenty-fonr elevenths or 
Ekddashis of the year ; the twelve dark fifteenths or Amdvdsyds of / 
the year; two Divali holidays ( October- N o vember) ; one Dev Divdli 
{November); one Shivrdtri (February-March) ; two Holi (March) ; 
one Rdmnavmi (March-April) ; one Akshaya Tritya or Ahhdtrij 
(April-May) ; one Balev (July-August) ; one Gohal Ashtami ( July- 
August) ; eight Packman of Shr&vak (August- September). j 

The Makdjan has the authority to inflict fines, and the fines thus I; 
collected go to the keeping up of the Pdnjardjpol , or asylum for }, 
animals. Every town has such an asylum, and some of these ^ 
establishments keep a room for insects called Jivdtkhana . 

In every town, where there is a Makdjan , there is a place 
appointed for the MaJmjan to meet. It is generally the place where t, 

the customs duties are collected. If any one has a complaint to 
prefer to the Makdjan, he resorts to the usual place of meeting and 
sits there fasting. The complainant will neither eat nor drink 
nor move from the place until his complaint is heard. Notice of this 
is conveyed to the heads or sheths of the Makdjan by the kotvdl , oh 
which they all assemble and proceed with the case. Trade guilds 
have also certain appointed places at which to meet. 

The associations of sdhukdrs , known as Makdjan, alone have funds. 

The trade guilds have no sources of revenue, except some occasional 
fines, which are devoted to the service of the particular god I 
worshipped by the fining guild. The two chief sources of revenue of T 
the Makdjan are fees : on the mortgage of a house 8 annas per 
cent of its value, and on the sale of a house Re. 1 per cent of its 
value. The amounts thus collected, as well as the fines, go to the 
keeping up of the local Pdnjardpol. 

Nagarsheths have various privileges granted them by the state. 

Thus, the Nagarsheth of the city of Pattan has a village given him 
in mam. The Nagarsheth of Vadnagar is entitled to a certain 
percentage on exports and imports. The Nagarsheth of Sidhpur 
is entitled to import articles free of customs duty. Similar privileges 
have been extended to other Nagarsheths. 

IT. —POST AND TELEGRAPH. 

Up to 1855 there does not appear to have been any postal , 4 

arrangements in the Baroda territory as between the British and || 

Baroda Governments. In that year the permission of the Gaikwar ,j ! 
was taken to establish a system of postal runners through his territory 
on the highways to Deesa in the north, the opium centres in th© !v 

east, Kathiawar and Gogo in the west and Bombay to the south. V- 

As a return for the permission then given, the Ghikw&r was to 
receive payment from the British Government of all expenses . , 
incurred by him in the postage of service packets through British 
post offices. These expenses were paid by the Resident from the | 
Residency Treasury at Baroda, and up to 1863 they did not amount , ^ 1 
to very much, Rs. 40 was the largest sum paid in any one year 
and Rs, 8 the least. After 1863, however, the expenses rose. : In 1 
1863-64 the postal arrangements of the Bombay Presidency began to I 
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develop in Gujar&t, and the consent of the Gaikwir was taken to 
the establishment of post offices in the large towns in his dominions* 
and gradually after that, post offices, letter boxes, and rural 
messengers commenced to spread over - the face of the country* 
The Baroda state afforded all facilities for the easy working of the 
system by giving land for the erection of houses and stables, escort 
for the protection of mails in transit, and police for the safety of 
halting stages* 

Mail robberies have unfortunately been of rather frequent 
occurrence, particularly in the northern division where are the 
Kolis and Thakordas of the hilly country of the Mahi K&ntha. 
A gang of these men, having received intimation of valuable parcels 
being about to be carried through a certain district, pounce upon 
the dak either at the halting stage or the highway and make off 
with the parcels. The dak runners give immediate intimation to 
the nearest village or police official, who with the help of pagis set 
out on the trail of the robbers. The footmarks are measured and 
then protected at the starting point, and then the chase commences ; 
as the boundary of each village is entered, the patels and watchmen 
of it are called out, the fags or footmarks are shown, and they are 
required to trace them out of their village. If this is done the first 
party is increased by a watchman or pagi from every village which 
is able to carry the marks outside its boundary. The tracks are 
thus followed on for two or three days and more ; but, finally, the 
village into which the tracks have been taken and which is unable to 
trace them out of its boundary, is held responsible for the value of 
the plundered mail or the production of the robbers. At present 
(1880) it is satisfactory to say that the police administration of 
the GAikwdr’s northern division is such that mail robberies have 
been scarcely heard of for two or three years. The opening of the 
Western RajpuMna State Railway has saved the postal mails from 
robbery in the Kadi division. 

In the Navsari division British post-offices have long existed in 
jESTavsari and Grande vi, but in 1879 a post-office was opened in each 
of the sub-divisions except Mahuva. In the Baroda or central 
division there are twelve post offices, one in the city and one in the 
British cantonments near Baroda, and one at each of the following 
towns : Dabhoi, Sinor, Karjan, Bahadarpur, Padra, Petlhd, Sojitra, 
Yaso, Savli and Chdndod. In the northern division there are fifteen 
post-offices, two in Kadi of which one is in the town of that name 
and the other at Dangarva, and one at each of the following places s 
Dehgam, Atarsumba, Kalol, Pattan, Chanasroa^ and Dhenoj in 
Yad&vli, Sidhpur and Umjha in tbe Sidhpur sub-division, Kheralu,, 
Vadnagar, Yisnagar, Mes&na and Vijapur. There are letter-boxes 
put up in the travellers* bungalow at Langrej, at J aildlv&sna in the 
Yisnagar sub-division and at Bechrhii. The southern and central 
divisions are under the supervision of the inspector of post-offices 
ft Gujarat, the northern division under the inspector of the 
Ahmedabad district. 

Throughout the state there is a system by which rural messengers 
visit the villages in a circle round each post-office,. delivering and 
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receiving letters, selling stamps and post-cards^ &c. The post-offices 
have, therefore, connection with or snpervision over thirty-two 
separate mail lines which serve villages at which there are no post- 
offices. The number of village postmen employed on these lines is 
ninety -nine, of which seventy-seven are of the Imperial branch of 
the postal department and twenty-two of the district. There are 
ninety-three separate towns and villages, which have at least one 
letter-box each, while Baroda has seven and Navs&ri two letter-boxes. 

There is only one Government telegraph office in the whole of the 
Baroda territory, and that is situated in the Baroda cantonment. 
It is a third class office open daily from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. At certain 
crises, such as the trial of Malharrav Gdikw&r, the office strength 
has had to be considerably augmented and the station raised to the 
first class. A private office was also then formed at the Residency, 
There are no means of obtaining any statistics of the working of 
this office. Baroda territory is crossed through its entire length by 
the railway, and the telegraph offices at the stations are utilized by 
the public and state. It is perhaps in contemplation to run a state 
telegraph line along the state railways which connect Pabhoi with 
Baroda and Miy&gam. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The history of the Baroda state stretches over a few years only. 
For though the Maratha invasions of Grojardt began to be frequent 
in the early portion of the eighteenth century, and Pilaji Gaikwar 
established himself at Songad in 1719, it is not till after the fall of 
the capital of Gujarat in 1753 that this Maratha state can he said 
to have really sprung into existence out of the rums of the Moghal 

^iT’stens by which the Baroda state has reached its present 
i, K P„ Sovereisn Powers in India are clearly marked. 

™ nk , “J <£? f t inva dd on several sides by bands of marauders 

Is the Senapati Dabhade, intent as yet only on acquiring from the 
is the bempaw " i the outset an occasional tribute 

of the great plain t Mo «hals, except by the more turbulent 
their struggle with Ik® ■ P * tribes. Their 

Hindu classes subject to the^mp^ana oy^ ^ o{ ^ 

ailegiance^ is o fh > p fi w 3 a and the chiefs who side with him. 
?i°TlV P d hv the Teshwa, forced to acknowledge his supremacy and 
P 6 t to Wm Llf his ^minions, the Gaikwar, who had now taken 
f t fi e g rs t SendpatPs inheritor, obtains the assistance of 
the place 0 . * arivinl the Musalmans out of Gujarat, and m 

the Poona could not have brought to a successful 

thus achieving ® ^ task he rivals . Tlie third stage is 

issue alone * or -m opgs t q£ ^ G4ikw ^ still an object of 

marked by the rapitt 1 ^ dissens i OIls and internal misrule 

aversion to the Peshwa,tifr famiiy^ bie ^ ^ minister of an 

disorganize the ' lf on the protection of the British, and 

imbecile prince throws hm obt jV s them the assistance 

at the price of rni, e subsequent history of the state may 

of their arms and money, ih om q t fi e beginning of the present 

»« Medpto pe^j. &«wr«S 

century till of minu te control over the internal 

exercised a certain deg w fii c fi Baroda was left free to 

^ilS SbSfadmtatotL, subject onlytotl.eaav.ee and 
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admonitions of the Paramount Power, conveyed to it by a British 
Resident, 

In short, this chapter will but describe how a portion of the 
ancient Hindu kingdom of Anbilavada, after centuries of subjec- 
tion to the Emperors of Delhi or the Musalm&n kings of 
Ahmedabad, once again fell into the hands of strangers. But this 
time the invaders brought back to the inhabitants their old religion 
and many of the social customs they loved, though they had but few 
other advantages to offer. The revenue system of Todar Mai, 
already disorganized, was wholly abandoned. The once strong 
administration of the Ahniedabad viceroys, which knew how to keep 
in check, if not in subjection, Rajput kings and Koli hill-chiefs, was 
succeeded by a power that, by slow degrees only and separate 
conquests, could acquire throughout the whole breadth of the land a 
rough pre-eminence, of which the only certain index was the increase 
in the exaction of military contributions. An elaborate government 
was swept away by a body of freebooters, whose aim it was to 
gather the revenue by the easy but cruel farming process, simply 
in order to feed the army and its leaders. A considerable foreign 
commerce was annihilated and the area of cultivation was diminished. 
Former public works of art or utility were suffered to fall into decay, 
and no new ones were undertaken in their place. The administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice was to the Mar&tMs a matter of 
importance, only in so far as that by its means money might be 
made. From a leader of adventurers the Gaikwar became a prince 
on whom no constitutional check could be placed, and whose favours 
were sought first by military or priestly adherents of his own race 
and country, then by farmers of revenue and bankers who usuriously 
supplied with present means the wants of an inconsiderate adminis- 
tration, and finally by mercenaries drawn to Baroda from Arabia 
and all parts of India by the hopes of sharing in the spoil of this rich 
but unfortunate country. During the whole period of this growth 
of the Maratha power there were ceaseless wars and ceaseless 
rapines. In times of success the mulukgiri was carried on with 
vigour, increased payments or arrears were extracted from the 
Garasias and Mehv&sis, or the dominions of a Babi were annexed. 
In evil times there was, perhaps, a great losing war against the 
Peshwa, or some slighter but more bitter struggle either between 
the reigning Gaikwar and his cousin of Kadi, or between two rival 
claimants for the g&di. But at no time was there peace or any leisure 
for good government. 

Finally, by an alliance with the British Power the Baroda state 
was subjected to the influence of a government, swayed by utterly 
novel and very broad considerations. A revolution accordingly 
took place, by which certain tendencies of the Gdikwaris govern- 
ment were checked or destroyed, that, for instance, of subjecting 
an ever increasing number of tributary states to an ever increasing 
military contribution. Other tendencies were strengthened or 
under new conditions freshly developed: for instance the sovereign,- 

who had no longer to depend on the support of any party in his 
state, maintained as he was by a foreign army obtained by 
treaties and by cessions of territory, gradually set aside the in- 
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fluence of the military class and of the ministers, and ruled alone. 
But, as will be seen, the revolution was less complete' than it might 
have been, because the interference of the British varied in 
intensity from time to time for reasons which will appear hereafter. 

Early Mara'tha Invasions, 1705-1721. 

In 1705 the Mardthds invaded Gujardt from the land side and 
gained two great victories at Ratanpur and at Baba Piarali, when 
the Kolis, taking advantage of the confusion which ensued, rose 
and plundered the country, not sparing even Baroda. 1 

Two years later 2 the Emperor Aurangzeb died, and the affairs 
of the Empire fell into great disorder ; so that Balaji Vishvanath, 
after advancing on Ahmedabad, did not retire till he had levied 
a large tribute on the viceroy. The Maratha invasion of 1711 was, 
however, not so fortunate, as Shahamat Khan, governor of Surat 
and now viceroy of Gujarat, defeated the invaders at Anklesvar. 

In 1712 s a rich caravan of treasure escorted by a detachment 
under Muhammad Ibrahim Tebrizi was attacked on the route from 
Surat to Aurangabad, the troops destroyed, and the property carried 
off. The robbery is ascribed to Khanderdv Dabhade, who had for 
many years subsisted his followers in Gujarat and Kathiawar, and 
who, when his friend Baud Khan was appointed viceroy in Gujarat, 
had withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad and estab- 
lished himself between Nandod and Rajpipla. Grant Duff adds 
that Sayad Husain Ali Khan, after defeating Baud, endeavoured 
to open communications between Surat and Burhdnpur and to 
suppress the depredations of Khanderdv, who commanded the road 
and exacted a fourth of the effects of all travellers who did not 
purchase his passport. But the army of 8000 men sent out under 
Zulfikar Beg was defeated and their leader slain. 4 Subsequently 
joining the Sarlashkar, Khanderav fought an indecisive battle 
with Mahkubsing, the Diwan of Husain, and Cliandrasen Jadhav 
near Ahmednagar after which he returned to Sdtdra and was 
there created Sen&pati (1716). 5 Two years later, he accompanied 
the Peshwa to Delhi in order to support Husain Ali Rh&n who had 
come to an understanding with the Marathas. After a two years* 
stay in the capital the Marathas obtained from the newly risen 
Emperor, Muhammad Shah, many sanads to levy tributes. And 
from this time (1 720) the Mardthas affirm, but not truly, that they 
were confirmed in the right to levy tribute in Gujardt. Shortly after 
this date, the Senipati received authority from the Raja of Sdtira 
to realize the dues established by usage from Gujarat and Bagldn. 6 


1 Watson’s History of Gujar&t, 87. For this and two earlier invasions of Ddbhdde 
see Baines’ History of Gujar&t, 4, 2 Watson’s History of Gujarat, 89. 

8 Grant Duff’s Mar&this, 191. See also Baines’ History of Gujar&t, 4. 

4 The date ascribed by Mr. Baines is 1716, Capt. A. Hamilton makes a curious 
allusion to this campaign. 3 Grant Duff’s Marith£s, 196. 

6 But the Peshwa B&jir&v authorized Udaji Pov&r to collect the chauth in M&Iwa 
and Gujar&i in the year 1724, and this leader did so Between that year and 1729 
from Bundelkhand to near Ahmedabad. In 1721 Ud&ji organized an expedition to 
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In the same year Nxzdm-iiTMulk began to assume the style 
of an independent ruler, and, after defeating Dildvar Ali Khan, 
routed a second general sent against him by the Sayads, named Alam 
Ali Kbin, who was deputy viceroy of the Deccan. Alam Ali 
Khan, who was supported by numerous great Maratha auxiliaries, 
fell in the battle of Balapur. Khander&v D&bh&de was of his 
army - and his troops behaved with great bravery. One of his 
officers, Damaji Gaikwar, who with sevex-al of his family had long 
stood high in the SenapatTs estimation, so distinguished himself 
as on his return to obtain from Shahu Baja the title of Bamsher 
bdhddur , or the Illustrious Swordsman. Khanderav died soon after 
the battle of Balapur and was succeeded by his son Trimbakr&v 
in May 1721. On Damaji G&ikwdr^s death, which occurred at 
about the same time, his place of lieutenant to the Senapati was 
filled by his nephew PiUji, the son of Jhingoji Gaik war. 

Pila'ji Ga'ikwa'r, 1721-1732. 

The G&ikwar family had many years previous to this left their 
village of Bhare or Dhavdi near Poona to join the Senapati'. 1 
Pilajl/was at first in command of forty or fifty horse of the kha\s 
pdga* NBuch is the story now told, though old tales say that the\ 
first Gjfcg&r was a jdsud , spy or confidential messenger. 
However ^fetamy be, it is certain that for some time the family had 
held a respec^fcsposition, and, perhaps, the pdtiTki or office of 
headman to more village. 2 

Pildji, who may be CCTfcL ypd tha 

rose to a high position, at Navapur in Khandesh 

whence he proceeded to meet the Senapati at Talegaon. By dint 
of energy and wisdom he obtained the command, first of two or three 
hundred horse, and next, after a successful incursion into Surat, of a 
pdga . During the succeeding years three Maratha leaders distin- 
guished themselves by incursions into Malwa and Gujarat. One 
was Udaji Povar, another was Kant&ji Kadam Bande, and the 
third was PiMji Gaikw&r. 3 
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The last of the three was forced to remove from the station lie 
had taken at Nav^pur by the representations of Bande that the' 
place was within his beat. He therefore fixed on Songad, a hill in a 
wilderness difficult .of access/ belonging to the Mehvasi Bhils, from 
whence to conduct Ms future raids. 1 He took the fort by storm 
from its savage lord and strengthened it. Here in 1719, Pilaji fixed 
Ms head-quarters after defeating an army sent out against him by 
Shaikh-iil- XsMm, Mutsaddi of Surat, commanded by Sayad Akil 
and Muhammad Panfih, the latter of whom was wounded, taken 
prisoner, and finally released on paying a heavy ' ransom. Hence 
he began to direct the operations of the three pdgds now entrusted 
to Mm, sometimes singly and sometimes in combination with Bfinde 
and Povar, as his master directed him. Hot ■ only was' Songad, 
therefore, the cradle of the Gaikwar house, but it' continued to be 
their head-quarters, their capital it may almost be said, till Damfiji 
moved to Pattan in 1766. 

For several years the three Maratha chiefs invaded and exacted 
tribute from the Surat atthdvisi , or twenty-eight sub-divisions, and 
the Gaikwar strengthened his position by an alliance with the R&ja 
of Rdjpipla in whose country he built and occupied several forts. It 
is also supposed that in 1720 Kantaji Kadam Bande and Pilaji first 
invaded the northern portion of Gujarat, and that, on obtaining the 
chauth of that part of the country, the latter established a gumdsta , 
or agent and receiver, in the haveli of Ahmedabad. Perhaps this 
is too early a date, and is given by people who wish to increase the 
importance of the house. 

In 1723 Pildji marched on Surat and defeated Momin KMn, the 
newly appointed governor of that place, and from this year began 
regularly to levy tribute in Gujarfit. His foes were divided against 
themselves. Nizam-ul-Mulk had finally broken off from the 
Empire, 2 and to make head against him, the Imperial party appointed 
Mubariz-ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khan, viceroy of Gujarat and Mfilwa, 
and he, in his turn, made the valiant Shujait Khfin his deputy. 
Hamid Khan, the uncle and deputy of Nizam-ul-Mulk, having 
received orders to oppose him, obtained the aid of Bande, who, in 
1723, had entered Gujarat from Mfilwa, conquered a district and 
fixed himself at Dohad, by promising him the chauth of Gujarat. 
These two defeated and killed their opponent near Ahmedabad 
in 1724, at a time when his brother Rustam Ali Kh&n had gained 
Spine advantages over Pilaji near Surat. 

The Gaikwar had in this and the few previous years entered 
Gujarat by crossing the Narbada at the famous ford of B&ba PiArfih 
Thence he went to Karnali, where he was joined by the three 
Gujarat patels or desdis of Padra, Chhani, and Bhayali in the Baroda 
division. The first of these three men, by his knowledge of the country, 


1 Bom. Gov. Bel. XII. (Xew Series), I. PiMji’s earliest acquired villages were 
Sonera, M&mula, and Jokurda sixty-four miles from Surat, After building a fort at 
Songad, he built forts at Konde, V&jpur, Sakulkheda, and Kupgad. 

2 In Gujarat this potentate had set aside as his $dghir 9 Dholka, Broach, Jarabusar, 
Makhbulabad, and 
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gave the invader great assistance in directing liis ravages as far as 
the Mahi river. 1 

On the other hand, Rustam Ali Khan had, as we have remarked, 
since gained some advantage over PiMji, and he had been sufficiently 
successful against the R<£jpipM Raja as to force him to deset j 
PilajiM cause. 

But on learning* the news of his brother's death, Rustam Ali 
KMn determined to abandon all rivalry with PiMji and at once 
to attack Hamid Khan and Bande. He accordingly persuaded 
PiMji to give him his assistance, and the two leaders left Mandvi 
in company. They passed by Baroda and crossed the Mahi at 
Fazilpur, when they found the enemy at Aras in the PetMd 
pargana,. In the first engagement Rustam Ali drove back the enemy 
with his artillery and gained a decided advantage. . But Pilaji had, 3 
without his knowledge, come to an understanding with Hamid 
Khan and his Maratha ally, and, after treacherously obtaining the 
command of Rustam Air’s artillery, in the very crisis of a second 
battle, this faithless ally turned his own guns against him. After 
•a series of encounters, Rustam Ali, to escape the dishonour of 
falling alive into the hands of his enemies, put an end to his own 
life at Hasa (Vaso) near Ahmedabad, and Ms late ally PiMji was 
rewarded by Hamid KtMn with half the chauth , the whole of 
which had previously been promised to Bande (1725). 3 

The division of the spoils soon led to disputes between tke-rival 
Maratha chiefs, which culminated in a struggle at Cambay. 4 PiMji 
was worsted and forced to retire to M&tar near Kaira. But Hamid 
KtMn, who feared nothing more than a disagreement between his 
two supporters, exerted himself to compose their differences. He 
apportioned the districts north of the Mahi to KantAji, and thos/e 
south of that river, namely, Baroda, Nandod, CMmpdner, Broaqh 
and Surat, to Pilaji. It is stated by the MaraiMs that Pilaji returned 
to Baroda after the battle of Ar^s and took by storm its fort, 
which was then held by Rustam All* s widow. However that may be, 
it is certain that at the end of the year's campaign Kantaji went back 
into Khandesh, and Pilaji retired to his stronghold of Songad, while. 


1 Popular stories, though not strictly accurate, serve to show how the people of the^ 

conntry sided with the Mar&tha freebooter against the Musalmdns. A daughter of 
XUla desdi of P&dra came one day to Baroda to make her purchases in the market. 
Her beauty was noted by the pimps of Imam Melidi, the Musalmdn minister, and by 
him described to his master. He sent a palanquin to fetch her to the palace, but she 
succeeded in tricking the minister’s servants and fled to her father’s house. The 
lady was married to the son of Vagji patel of Virsad, and the husband and father com- 
bined to conspire against the wicked BAbi lord. They were later on joined by their 
friend, the influential Sareshvar desdi of Baroda. v&gji patel was, however, stib- 
ordinate to Rustam Ali Khan, as was also Ddji patel of Vasai or Vaso. The latter’s 
daughter, while on her way to the temple of Ambaji, was seized by Shuj&it Kh&n and 
detained in his house for fourteen days, when she was dishonoured. In consequence of 
these insults and outrages, the four desais or patels agreed to ruin the Musalm&ns 
by calling in the Gdikw&r, and they managed to meet him secretly by pretending to 
go on a pilgrimage to Devki TJnhai near Songad. There they concerted the plan of 
invasion. 2 See, however, Watson’s History of Guiardt, 99. 

h* Grant BufPs Mardthis, 216, 

4 For full account see Gombay Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, VI. 221. 
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at about the same time, his master, the Senapafci, established himself 
at Dabhoi, not far from Baroda, making the place, which had been 
captured by Pilaji from Udaji Pov£r, his regular head-quarters. 

Sarbuland Khan was then directed to make a vigorous attempt to 
eject Hamid Khan, the Nizam’s deputy, from Gujarat. Sq ably did 
he carry out these orders that for a time the Marathas almost lost 
the hold they had gained over GojaiMfc. 

Pilaji Gaikwar 1 joined Hdmid Khan and Kant&ji on the Mahi, 
and the three concerted to oppose the viceroy, who had gained over 
the assistance of the Babis and of Abhaysing, Raja of Jodhpur, 
The upshot of the first encounter was that Sarbuland’s son, KhaiM- 
zdd KMn, defeated the Marathas at Sojitra and Kapadvanj, and 
after this, appointed Hasan-ud-din governor of Baroda, Broach, 
Jambnsar, and Makhbulabad. 2 

' PiMji would perhaps have left Gujarat altogether, but he was 
encouraged by the successes and the continued exertions of Banda 
and others. At length he made an attempt to capture Baroda, but, 
fearing to meet the viceroy’s son in the field, he fled to Cambay and 
thence withdrew to Sorath. 

In the following year (1726), however, the relative position of the 
contending parties changed. Sarbuland Khan, deprived of all assist- 
ance from Delhi, was forced to cede to PiMji a share in the chauth 
of the districts south of the Mahi. On the other hand, as PiMji 
was the agent of the Peshw&’s enemy or rival, the Sen&pati, the 
Peshwa directed his own adherent, Pov&r, to drive PiMji out. The 
latter, worsted in a contest with Pov&r, allied himself to Bande, who 
had equal reasons with himself to fear the ambition of the Peshwa.. 
The two then made another ineffectual attempt to recover Baroda. 

The viceroy, Sarbuland Khan, was now forced to come to terms 
with the stronger Mar&tha party, and he promised the Peshwa B&jir&v 
the chauth and sardeshnuhhi , on condition that the Peshwa should 
support him with 2500 horse and should prevent other Marathas 
from assisting disaffected jaminddrs and disturbers of the public 
peace. This stipulation was made expressly with regard to PiMji, 
the friend of the Bhils and Kolis, of the desdis of Gujarat and of 
other enemies to the Moghuls. 3 


1 Watson’s History of Gujardt, 101-102. 

2 Grant Buff (Mardthds, 217) relates that Htaid KMn. and his allies gained a 
victory over the new viceroy Sarbuland KMn near Ahmedabad soon after the latter 
had seized that city. But the victory was so dearly bought that Hdmid KMn, like the 
two Mardtha chiefs, was forced to give up the contest, .and became a mere plunderer. 

3 Sardeshmukhi , h e. one-tenth of the land revenues and customs, excepting 
those of the port of Surat and the districts round it. Chauth s i e, one-fourth of the 
land’ revenues and customs, excepting those at Surat, and one-twentieth of the- 
revenues of the city of Ahmedabad. OgilvieV Precis of 1845. The Mardth&s are 
held to have received the three imperial grants of chauth , , sardeshmukki, and svardjya 
from the Delhi court in 1719. The occurrence is mentioned that the terms may be 
understood when they are used in this chapter. The chauth was originally a fourth 
share of the revenues of the six subkds of the Deccan, the sardeshmukhi a tenth 
share over and above the chauth , and the svardjya originally comprised the districts 
held by Shivdji at the time of his death The sardeskmuhhi was set aside as the r&ja's 
vafom. The chamth was, in theory, due upon the tanUm or standard assessment, but 

' as the actual collections from a country were reduced in proportion to the levy of the 
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Chapter YIL Pilaji’s fortunes, however, were now on the turn. He with Bande 
— not only prevented Povar from joining the governor of Baroda 

MiHtory. (1727), but he actually took that town and Dabboi, while Bdnde 
Pilaji GAikwab. captured Champaner. . 

m% In 1729 Sarbuiand Khan formally granted to the Peshwa, who was 

betweeafhe 0 now very powerful as he had utterly discomfited Nizam-ul-Mulk, the 

Peshwa and terms he had before either entertained or privately made. But 

the G&ikw&r. the grant of these tributes to Rajirav had two consequences. One 
was that the Delhi court, which had shown culpable negligence in 
refusing Sarbuiand Khdn any assistance, now blamed him for 
surrendering to the Marathas these rights to levy tribute, and, after 
refusing to ratify the agreement, bestowed the government of 
Gujarat on the Rathod Mah&r&ja of Jodhpur, the infamous Abhay- 
r sing. Sarbuiand KMn met and defeated the new viceroy's troops 

at Adalej, near Ahmedabad, and again in a second battle ; but he 
1730, was finally forced to leave his post on good terms (1730). The 

other result to which the agreement between Sarbuiand Khdn and 
B&jirav led was a more decided split between the different 
Maratha parties. The Peshwa had promised to assist Sarbuiand 
Khan against Pil&ji and B&nde ; and in 1729 his brother, Ohimn^ji 
Appa, to carry out these views, ravaged the Petlad pargana . Now 
that Abhaysing was in power Bdjirav concerted with him to oppose 
Pilaji, and, if possible, to turn him out of Baroda. The latter was 
. naturally assisted by Kantaji Kadam Bande ; and his master, the 
Sendpati, urged to the act by Nizdm-ul-Mulk, put himself at the 
head of a whole party whose aim it was to humble the Peshwa, a 
party which included Povar himself, Ohimndji Pandit, and other 
high chiefs. 

In 1731 the Peshwa was advancing to lay siege to Baroda, when 
he was called off by the news that Nizdm-ul-Mulk's army was 
preparing to attack him. On his march back to the Deccan he came 
across a body of the Gdikwdr troops, and suffered something like 
a repulse. He, nevertheless, proceeded on his march; and on meeting 
the main army under the Senapati, who was supported by the 
Gdikwdr, the Povdrs, the Bdndes, and others, he did not hesitate to 
enter into an engagement with it, for his men though fewer in number, 
Battle of BhiHpur, were mac h more efficient in the field than the enemy. The battle 
1st April 1781. \ that took place (1st April 1731) is named after the village of Rhilapur 
near Baroda, and resulted in the utter discomfiture of the confederate 
chiefs^ Trimbakrav Ddbhdde himself was slain; Pildji Gdikwdr 
was grievously wounded and had great difficulty in reaching Son- 
gad with his two younger sons, Damdji and Khanderdv, while 


mrdmhnukJu, it was not possible to collect the full chauth demanded, and the 
MaritMs were content to secure at least the fourth part of the real balance left after 
the collection of the mrdeskmuMd. The remaining three-fourths share was called the 
jdghir or moghldL The svarajya came to be applied by B&l&ji Vishvan&tk Peshwa to 
the whole of the Maratha claims, exclusive of the sardeshmuhhi. These claims, i,e. the 
chauth and smrdjrja, were divided into one-fourth termed the r&jd’s bdbti 3 and three- 
fourths termed the mohdm , The Peshwa was one of those who levied the rdjd’s 
bcmti; a portion of the rmhdm , termed the am moMm f was divided among chiefs and 
leaders as mfanjdnm ■ 
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the eldest son Sayaji was killed, as were also J dnoji 
and Maloji Povar ; TTdaji Povar and Cbimnaii Pandit were 
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Dabbade 
taken 

prisoners, Anandrav Povar was wounded, and the army was scattered 
to the four winds, 1 

Fortunately for the confederates, the Peshwa wished to come to 
terms with Mzam-ul-Mulk, and did not deem it politic to crush the 
Maratha chiefs. He, therefore, appointed the youthful Yashvantrav 
Dahhade Senapati in the place of his father, and considering his 
tender age, nominated Pildji his mutcdik, and conferred on him the 
title of Sena Mas Mel. 2 The young Senapati was to manage' 
the entire revenues of Gujarat, hut in future he was to account for 
all contributions levied in countries not mentioned in the deed of 
cession of chauth granted by Sarbuland Khan to the Peshwa, and 
of the revenue derived from Gujarat he was to pay one-half to the 
state through the Peshwa. 3 

Pilaji, as mutdlik , had now all the resources of the Senapati at 
his disposal, and he did not dally in attacking and vexing Abhay- 
sing. He met with considerable success, because the people of the 
country were on his side, and at last the viceroy, the infamous 
Abhaysing, the man who had persuaded his brother to kill his 
father, could think of no better plan to get rid of his enemy than 
to cause him to be assassinated. 

He succeeded in his purpose, for Pilaji was murdered by his 
accredited agents at Ddkor in 1732/ but the death of the energetic 
founder of the Gaikwdr house only marked the moment when its 
fortunes were to take a wonderfully lucky turn. Pilaji left behind 
him a worthy son in Dam&ji, the chief who from a mere freebooter 
became the sovereign of a large country. 

Dama'ji Galkwa'r, 1732-1768. 

Abhaysing resolved promptly to take advantage of the confusion 
into which the death of their leader must have thrown the Marath&s, 
His general, Dhokalsing, with an army ready prepared, marched 
rapidly on Baroda and took both the fort and the town, which were 
then made over to the care of Sher Khan Babi. The Mardthas, 
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1 BAjir&v by making great haste contrived to reach the Deccan without having, to 
fight the Mzim’s troops. While crossing the T&pti near Gallia his baggage which 
was with the rear guard was plundered by the enemy. 

2 Sena hkds hhd is translated by Grant Duff as * Commander of the Special Band/ 
or ‘Leader of the Sovereign Band.’ It is also alleged that this appellation once 
belonged to the Senapati, and that it was granted to the GAikwar for a victory gained 
over the Musalmdns. Probably it was granted afresh to DamAji. It came to be the 
distinctive title of the GAikwdr, and each succeedi ng chief of the house had to purchase 
investiture under this title from the Poona DarMr before ascending the gddi. 

3 In order to further conciliate the DabhAd.es the Peshwa continued in Poona the 
custom which had obtained at Talegaon D&bhAde of distributing food and charities to 
the Brdhmans. This was the origin of the d&kshtna, which survives to this day in a 
very modified form. 

4 The murder of Pilaji is variously described • a popular account has the merit of 


they both turned on him and cut him down. The quarrel was a feigned one, and 
its purpose was to entice Pilaji away from his suite. 
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losing their hold on Baroda, fell back on Dabhoi to the south, and 
maintained their position there. 

Indeed the success of Abhaysing went no further than this ; the 
discouragement of the Gaikwar party lasted no longer, Damaji, 
after burning his father's body at Savli, a place which on that 
account is still held in respect, retired to Karnali and busied himself 
with preparations for making reprisals in the direction of Ahrned- 
abad. PiMji's old ally, the desdi of Padra, raised the Bhils and 
Kolis all over the country, and effectually threw the Moghals into 
confusion. At Songad the Gaikwar family gathered its forces 
together, and the widow of the late Senapati, Umab&i, was sum- 
moned to give her assistance. 1 

These energetic measures soon bore good fruit. Damaji's raid on 
Ahmedabad met with partial success. His uncle, Maloji or Mah&ddji, 
was despatched from Jambusar to oppose the Moghal army, which 
had crossed the Mahi, and this he successfully did. In 1734 he did 
more ; he recovered Baroda 2 after defeating the governor Sher 
Khan B4bi, who, at the time of the opening of the siege, was at 
Balhsinor and was advancing to its rescue. Baroda has ever since 
remained in the hands of the Gaikw&r. 

Damaji himself next issued from Songad with a strong army and 
made incursions into the heart of the Jodhpur country, after taking 
many strong places in the east of Gujar&t. At last Abhaysing grew 
so anxious to protect his own dominions that he abandoned Gujarat 
altogether (1737). * 

Meanwhile, Damaji' s agent, Rangoji, defeated Bande at Anand 
Mogri. This chief had perceived that .his old ally and rival was 
elbowing him. out of the country, and this was his attempt, made too 
late, to recover his position. Rangoji next obtained from Momin 
Xhinihechauthot the revenuesnorth of the Mahi; entered Viramgdm 
with Damaji and expelled the Kasbatis, but his further advance was 
stopped by Ratansing the bdhedhari , or the agent of the Rathod 
Abhaysing, who defeated him near this town in 1 736. 3 Subsequent- 
ly, Damaji's brother, Prataprav, and Devaji Takapir, his general, 
gained many advantages and ravaged the whole of northern Gujarat, 
whilst Damaji levied contributions in Sorath, Khthihwar and Gohel- 
vad. During this crisis in the history of the Gaikwar family, not 
only Bande but Pov&r attempted to seize the apparent opportunity 
of pushing his interests in Gujarat, but Damaji was strong enough 
to repel him. It is possible that Povar lost his life in one engage- 
ment, and Bande, after his flight from the field of Anand Mogri, 
joined himself to Holkar, and, returning with him to Gujarat, 
plundered the country as far as the Ban£s, but made no permanent 
impression. ' ;v : V;v ; ■ ■ 

Momin Khan succeeded Abhaysing, and unable of his own 
strength to fill the position of viceroy owing to the continued 


1 3SSiStanCe< SaeWatSOn ’ S Hist °r y of Gujarat, 111. 

s -For full account see Watson’s History of GujarAt, 115416. 
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presence of the Marvadis in Ahmedabad, summoned to Ms 
assistance Rangoji by promising him that lie would grant the 
Gaikwdr one-half of the revenues of Gujarat, excepting those of the 
city of Ahmedabad, the lands near that city, and the port of 
Cambay, which he had made his own head-quarters. 

The court of Delhi ostensibly restored Abhaysing to the post from 
which he had been ejected, but secretly instructed Momin Khan, to 
take Ahinedabad, which Ratansing, by the directions of his master 
refused to surrender. Momin Khan accordingly undertook the siege 
of the capital, and during the operations he was joined by Damaji 
in person, to whom he had, for all arrears, ceded the district of 
Parantij, and subsequently, in order to outbid the offers made by 
Ratansing, not only half the revenues of Gujarat, but one-half of 
the city of Ahmedabad and in the stead of Cambay a share in the 
whole district of Yiramgdm. Ratansing, after a brave resistance, 
capitulated 1 and the allies entered the capital. According to the 
agreement made, several of the gates were handed over to Rangoji, 2 
who, in the absence of Daindji at Sorath, commanded the Mardthds ; 
and it is needless to add that this divided authority led to constant 
disputes, in the course of which at one time the Musaimdn population 
almost succeeded in expelling the Mardtha garrison, which was 
replaced, however, by the interference of Momin Khdn. This viceroy, 
in spite of many slight quarrels, remained the faithful ally of the 
Gdikwdr till his death, which happened in February 1743. Thus 
we find that, in 1738, he aided Damdji in punishing the Koli chief 
of Ohanidr in the Chunval, that in 1741 he gave Rangoji some half- 
hearted assistance in recovering Yiramgam from Bhavsing, and that 
he interposed to make terms between the two parties when the same 
officer of the Gdikwdr was defeated at Dholka by the governor, 
Kdim Kuli Khan. Damdji’ s power increased very rapidly during 
these years both in Gujardt and KdtMawdr, as may be conjectured 
from Ms capture of Bdnsdh not far from Ahmedabad and his demon- 
stration against Broach, which was held by an agent for the Nizdm, 
when he probably succeeded in obtaining a share in the customs of 
that city. His power was none the less that he was still the agent 
of Umabai, the late Sendpatffs widow, for her son Yashvantrdv 
Ddbhdde, as he grew up, proved incompetent for his station, and 
when the lady died in 1747, Damdji was nominated deputy of the 
Mardthds in Gujardt. 

He was in a position to limit the designs of the Peshwa Bdjirdv 
even after this chiefs great victory over JsTizdm-ul-Mulk in 1738/ 
and, while Rangoji was pushing Ms interests in Gujardt, he himself 
was chiefly occupied in watching from Songad the turn affairs were 
taking in the Deccan. Bdjirdv died in 1740, and a claimant to the 


1 Major Watson gives 1738 as the date of the capture of Ahmedabad; Grant Duff 
and others the 20th of May 1737. 2 Bee Watson’s History of Gujarat, 120-121. 

3 Too great a stress cannot be laid on the greatness of the rivalry between the 
Peshwa and the Niz&m. The declared policy of the former was to combine all the 
great Mardtha princes in order to crush the latter, but the Gdikwdr and Raghuji 
Bhosla stubbornly refused to assist the Peshwa against the only great foe the Mardthds 
then had in India. * 
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post "he held was found by Raghuji Bhosla in Bdpnji Niiik of 
Bdrdmati, a rich banker and a connection, but an enemy because a 
disappointed creditor of the late powerful minister. Raghuji Bhosla 
was at this time on friendly terms with Damaji and incited him to 
make an inroad into Mdlwa, which was very successful, though it 
ultimately led to the establishment at Dhdr of the Povdrs, who were 
supported by the Peshwa, and were actually sent there to act 
as a counterpoise to the Gaikwar. Raghuji Bhosla -was, however, 
subsequently bought over by the Peshwa, who feared that he might 
enter the Deccan simultaneously with Damaji. The latter was 
therefore left to act alone and he remained some time in the 
Deccan probably to carry out some designs Umaba-i entertained 
for lessening the power of the Peshwa, though he effected nothing, 
and his presence at home was much required. For, in 1744, or more 
probably in 1742, Bapuji Ndik, who had now sided against the 
Gdikwdr, invaded Gujardt and burnt Songad, but on RangojFs 
approach he came to terms with the commander of the fort and 
retired. 

Besides, Momin Khdn*s death was followed by changes which 
threatened to extinguish Rangoji altogether. Fida-ud-din was 
appointed to act as viceroy, and he was assisted by Muftakhir Khdn 
and Sher Khan Babi. He vigorously attacked Rangoji, defeated 
him and obliged him to agree to the surrender of Borsad and 
Viramgdm. But on Damaji ; s return matters took a turn in favour 
of the Mardthds. Fida-ud-din fled the country, Rangoji captured 
Petlad, and Ehanderdv Gdikwdr established the rights of his 
brother to share in the city of Ahmedabad. In 1744, Javdn Mard 
Khdn, who, after Momin Khdn's death, had become the most powerful 
noble in Gujardt and had refused to acknowledge Muftakhir Khdn 
as viceroy, endeavoured to face the Mardthds. He called to his 
assistance Abdul Aziz Khdn, the chief of Junnar, who entered 
Gujardt with Fatehydb Khdn, commander of the fort of Mulher, and 
Rustamrav Mardtha, but Devdji Tdkapir fell upon their army not 
far from Surat, and put it to rout, and Abdul Aziz was overtaken 
in his flight from the field df battle and killed. 1 Fakr-ud-daulah 
was next appointed viceroy, but was defeated and captured by 
Javdn Mard Khdn, who had at this time made terms with Rangoji, 
in Damdji’s absence, and who was assisted by him and Devdji 
Tdkdpir. Khanderav Gaikwar shortly after disgraced Rangoji, 
and put in his place Trimbakrdv Pandit, who soon began to 
intrigue with Fakr-ud-daulah. Damaji, to put an end to the 
dissensions which ensued and threatened to ruin his interests, 
returned to Gujardt, and in order to dissolve such a disastrous 
alliance as that between his brother and Fakr-ud-daulah, gave up 
to Khanderdv Gdikwdr the fort of Borsad and the districts of 
JSTadiad and Borsad, while he himself continued to give assistance 
to the family of his old ally, Momin Khdn. 2 In 1747, however, 

1 This is the battle of Kim Kdthodra (Anklesvar), and it is alleged that on this 

occasion Dam&ji was confirmed in the title of Samher bahMur 
. ^ Major, Watson’s account (History of Gumrit, 133) differs somewhat from this. 
But it certainly appears that Khanderdv s policy was dictated by personal interest 
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Rangoji quarrelled with Javan Mard KMn and sided with Fakr- 
ud-daulah who was joined by some other people of eminence. He 
also entered into a contest with Khanderav Gaikwclr and captured 
his fort of Borsad, where he was himself subsequently besieged by 
the Gdikw&r brothers and taken prisoner. 

It has been mentioned that PiMji, after betraying Rustam Ali and 
aiding Hamid Khan and Band© in the campaign which ended in 
that person’s death, took Baroda from his widow. He failed at the 
time to turn Rustam All’s son Bohr ab Khan out of Surat/ and the 
Naw&b with his Faujdar Sind Valah long fought on even terms 
with the Gaikwdr and perhaps recovered from him territories 
worth six or seven lakhs, till at last the latter made terms with 
Tegbakht Khan a person who* with the aid of his brother Mulla 
Muhammad Ali, a rich banker, and that of the commander of the fort 
of Surat, had aspired in 1729 to become governor in Sohrab Kh&n’s 
place. Subsequently, Sohrdb Khan bought the assistance of the 
Mulla by allowing him to build a fort at the entrance of the harbour, 
but in 1732 the M.nlla tuimed Sohrdb Klik out of the city, when 
Tegbakht Kh&n became governor. In 1734 Tegbakht Kh&n 
treacherously seized and murdered the Mulla, and thus acquired 
the whole authority, in the maintenance of which he received the 
assistance of DatMji, who held the Surat pargana on payment of 
Rs. 2,36,000, besides amals which with deductions brought the 
Naw&b a yearly income of Rs. 1,09,992. 

Tegbakht KMn/ Hakim of Surat, died in 1 746, and two years 
after, a brother of the Nizam’s agent called Sayad MiAh Achind 
persuaded the G&ikw&r to aid him in expelling the Hakim’s brother, 
Safdar Muhammad KMn, with the promise of paying the GaikwAr 
one-third of the revenues of Surat. 3 Not very long after 
(1750-1751) a revolution occurred, and Safdar KMn was restored 
to the governorship, while his son Vikar KMn became billeddr of 
the fort. 4 The latter had promised to grant Damaji one-half of 
the revenue of the city, but Safdar KbAn refused to give so much, 
and the grant was reduced to one-third. It may here b© added that, 
in 1752, Raghunathrav the Peshwi’s brother insisted on the Surat 
Nawab’s paying the Peshwa a share equal to that granted to the 
G&ikw&r ; so it was settled that one-third of the revenues should be 
equally divided between the two Mardthds. 6 In 1758 and 1759 


and that he acted on this as on other occasions he and his son did, in a manner adverse 
to the welfare of the reigning Gdikwar. Major Watson adds the Baroda district to 
Khanderdv's acquisitions. 

1 Res. Bee, But it appears that he was only appointed there asDamdifs deputy, 
s Res. Bee. 1, B. B. 106. 

8 Major Watson states that, in 1747, Keddrji Gdikwdr demanded of the Sayad three 
ldkhs or a third of the revenues of Surat till that sum bad been paid off, and that 
from this time the toll of two of thg city gates was collected by the Mardthds, 

4 The authority in the city was divided between the Mutsaddi (Hakim) or civil 

f overnor who administered the finance, and the military officer who held the 
ilkddrL The two were generally independent of each other, or of other authority 
than that of the Emperor. Briggs’ Cities of Gujardshtra, 20. 

5 The combined shares of the mukats or custom duties amounted to about 
Rs. 90,000. Bamdji never ceased interfering with Surat, and in 1758 he designed to 
take the town or to establish in it his partizan Ali Xavdz Khdn as successor of Safdar 
KMn, who had just died, probably by poison. 

• b 283-23 . ■ 
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changes took place, which, without lessening by a great deal the 
Gaikw&r's share in the city, admitted a fresh partner. Safdar 
Khan died, and the Say ad managed once again to become 
governor by expelling with the approval of the Peshwa the late 
Nawabhs son, who was supported by the Gaik w dr. The third share 
of the customs was now divided between three powers, the English 
getting their portion of the spoil, as well as the charge of the mari- 
time protection of the western seas hitherto entrusted to the Sayad of 
Janjira and the possession of the fort. But as both the Gaikwdr and 
the Peshwa continued to retain their chauthids or agents at Surat, it 
may be imagined that the unfortunate townspeople and traders 
suffered grievously from the continual jealousies and squabbles of 
their different masters, whose interests on a vast number of points 
were continually clashing. 

In 1749/ Damaji Gaikwdr, anxious as usual to throw his weight 
on the side of any party opposed to the Peshwa, took advantage 
of the intrigues which preceded and followed the death of the poor 
Raja Shahu to support the pretensions of the Raja of Kolhdpur, 
Sambhaji, who was put forward by the Rani Sakvarbai or Savitribai, 
a bitter enemy to Raldji Peshwa* In 1750, he refused to proceed to 
the Deccan on the summons of the Peshwa to do duty there as the 
representative of the imbecile Yashvanfcrav Ddbhd.de, but he could 
not stay the formation of the great coalition, which virtually made 
Balaji the head of the Maratha nation and Poona the capital of the 
confederate states. 

In 1751, the Peshwa demanded of Yashvantrdv Dabhade one-half 
of Gujarat, and the demand was refused by Damaji. The same year 
the latter was called upon by Tarabai to rescue the Iidja of Satara 
and ail Maharashtra from the power of the Brdhmans and he 
hastened to respond to the call. 

Damdji left Songad with his army of 15,000 men and rapidly 
marched down the Sdlpi pass, attacked and finally defeated the 
much stronger force which met him at Nimb under the command 
of Trimbakpant (N&na Purandhare) and Govindrav Chitnis, 2 and 
then went to Satara to pay his respects to Tarabai, who at the 
time had possession of the person of Ram R4ja. The Peshwa, who 
was away from Poona during these events, hurried from Auranga- 
bad to Satara in great alarm, but in the meanwhile Trimbakpant 
had a second time attacked the Gujarat troops and forced them 
to retire to Jore Khora where Damaji halted in expectation of rein- 
forcements from Gujarat and of aid from the Pratinidhi. In these 
hopes he was disappointed, and he soon found himself hemmed in 
between the Peshwa/ s army and the troops of Shanknijipant, which 
were forming in his rear. Damaji offered to come to terms with 
the Peshwa, and the latter, pretending to consider the matter, 
enticed him into his neighbourhood and suddenly seized his person* 
He then called on him to pay up all the arrears due by the Semipati, 
and to cede a large portion of his territory. Damaji represent ted 


1 Grant Buffs Mar&tMs, 266, . • • Grant Duff’s Maritbfe, 
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that he was powerless to do this* as he was merely the muldlih of 
Dablulde. The Peshwa, thereupon, sent private orders to arrrest some 
members of the families of the Gaikwar and of the Dabhade, 
then residing at Talegaon, and to imprison them in the fort 
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of Lohgad, while at a set time he treacherously surrounded 


and plundered the G&ikwar camp. Damaji and Ms k&rbhdri, 
R&mchandra Basvant, were confined in Poona, 1 D4m&j,i’s son 
Sayfiji was also sent to Mangalvedha but the younger sons, 
Govindrav and Patesing, remained safe with Tarahai at 
Satara. Since the death of Pilaji no such misfortune had befallen 
the Gaikwar family, but, as on that occasion, its members kept a 
brave front and came out of the crisis with credit. The kdrhhdri’s 
cousin, Balaji Yamaji, assembled the pdgd$,^atkds 9 and hamdvisddrs, 
and these agreed to place at their head Kedarji Gaikwar. This 
leader, making Songad his head-quarters, acted with great energy. 
At this time perhaps the Gaikw&rs still retained a share of the 
revenues of Broach and certainly collected a third of the Surat 
dues. Shankraji Kesha v Phadke, subha of Vasai (Bassein), invaded 
the Surat aithdvisi and besieged Parnera, but the G&ikwar 
commander of the fort repelled his assault : prompt succour was 
sent from Songad, the hostile army was defeated, and its leader 
fled. Soon after, the G&ikw&Ps kdrbhdri, Ramchandva Basvant, 
effected his escape from prison and repaired to Poona in disguise. 
Here he intrigued to obtain his master’s release, but, on being 
discovered, he was forced to flee from the capital and to proceed to 
Songad where Klxandoji B&nde assisted him in collecting an army. 
From the day of his escape his unfortunate master was more strictly 
watched and irons were placed on his person. 

After thus capturing Damaji, the Peshwa made great efforts to wrest 
Gujarat from the Moghal and the Gaikwar party. The task was 
entrusted to his brother Raghunathrav, but it proved to be beyond 
his strength, and Javan Mard Khan took advantage of the occasion to 
increase his power in Kathiawar. The Peshwa. therefore, determined 
to come to terms with his former rival, and Damaji was anxious at 
any cost to obtain his release that he might settle his affairs, which 
had been thrown into confusion, mainly owing to the intrigues of his 
brother Khanderav. Mortified though he was at the conduct of the 
Peshwa, whom after his treachery he refused, so the story goes, to 
salute except with his left hand, and vexed at the necessity of 
paying during the years of his imprisonment besides his annual 
tribute of 5|- lakhs, fines and bribes which amounted to 10 lakhs of 
rupees, Damaji accepted -the Peshwd’s conditions. 2 These were as 
follows : 15 lakhs were fixed as the sum due for arrears, and the half 
of Gujarat and of all future conquests, whether in territory or in 


The Peshw&’s s< 
great victory c 
the Gdikwl 
1751. j 


The Peshwa ci 
to an underst&j 
with DanUj; 


1 A Mar&tha MS. According to a popular account Pam&ji’s first Mrbhdri , or minister', 
was TAk&pir and under him was Mah&daji, Damiji did not like him, because he thought 
he had been disrespectfully treated by him in his youth. He removed him for 
M&dhavr&v Himb&ji Vanekar. During his office Um&Mi, being pressed by creditors, 
went to Bhitgaon and Dam&ji passed a year and a half there, settling the debts. 
Btachandra Basvant succeeded M&dhavrAv. 

, * Aitchisoifs Treaties (1870), VI. Appendix I. 
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kind, was to be ceded. He agreed to maintain 10,000 horse, and to 
assist the Peshwa in time of need; and, as the mutdlih of P&bMde, 
he once more consented to pay 5| lakhs as tribute, besides an annual 
sum for the support of the Senapati J s establishment. 

From a money point of view Gujar&t was almost equally shared 
between tbe Gr&ikwAr and the Peshwa. 1 The share that fell to the 
former comprised : 

First — In the Amali Mahals , or the country which had been fully 
reduced. 

(1.) In the Surat atthdvisi districts and dues worth Bs. 7,62,500. 

Pargands, j Smrdpja, Mogkldi. Total. Pargands . Svardji/a. Moghldi. Total. 
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64.000 Navs&ri ... .. 

30.500 Gandevi ... 

6500 Besanpur... 

44.000 Mohe 

1,37,500 An&val ... 

85.000 Khandol ... 

500 Paneh Mah&ls 

500 Mhasrat ... 

72.500 B4j rdpla (compri 

42. 500 sing 5 districts) 

59.000 

Total .. 


Vasr&i ... 
M&ndvi . . 
Tadkeshvar 
K&mivj ... 
Cbor&si ... 
Bales var... 
Kadod ... 
Tembe ... 
TeKdi ... 
Maroli ... 
Gallia ... 


(2.) In customs from five districts ( Panch Mahals) 
north of the TApti ... 

In customs from Viori 

• Total ... 

(3.) In tbe districts to the north of the Eewa and 
south of the Mahi, including customs— 
Baroda 
Broach 
Koral Bandar 
Vaghore 
Sankheda 

Total ... 

(4.) In the loyal districts (Basil Mahals) north of 
the Mahi— 

The Daskroi^&r^anu and haveli of Ahmed- 
abad, exclusive of half the city 
Half Petlad, including the thdna 
Dholka 

Matar ... • ... 

NadiM 

Mahudha, including Umreth ... 

Total . . , 
Grand Total ... 


the Peshwd’s half share is given that the whole partition may 
atthdvisi ; Hdnsot, Anklesvar, 03 p&d ? Sarbhon, Snpa, 
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Thus the settled or already conquered portion o£ Gujarat was 
evenly divided between the Peshwa and the Gaik war, though, later 
on, the former asserted that his share was not in any way equal to that 
of the Gaikwar and consequently insisted on the cession of certain 
districts. But it is curious to observe that this was probably the 
case because the Gaikwar knew more of Gujarat than the Peshw&’s 
officers did, and because the former was assisted, it is said, by the 
advice of the desdis of Gujarat who were still partial to his cause. 
It remains but to state that in addition to his half share of the 
settled districts, the Gdikwdr obtained for the maintenance of his 
family districts worth Es. 3,00,500 in the Surat atthdvisL They 
were as follows : 


Pargands. \ Svardjya.\ Moghldi. \ Total 


Pargands . I Svarajga, 1 Moghldi, ; Total. 


Viori 

Tembe 

'Kadod;' 

Mota 

K&se 


11.000 Ohikhli 

40.000 Vomvfir . 

30.000 Db&mori 

10.000 Varifw . 
3500 Sin or 

10,000 Tiiakvada 


Total 


The remaining* portion of Tembe and Kadod had fallen to the 
Gaikwar in the partition. The two districts of Sinor and Tiiakvada 
are between the Narbada and the Mahi. 

Secondly. — In the Jortalahi Mahals or hitherto unsubdued 
districts the Gaikwar was to obtain half the city of Surat, half 
that of Ahmedahad, the pargands of Kapadvanj, Bahaphel, 
Dharasan, Ahmednagar, Ohhala, Vi dura, and Kadi, and of the B4bi 
territories Kheralu, Vijapur, Radhanpur and Samajpur. With 
reference to the Babi territories we have just read that, owing to the 
difficulty found in taking Ahinedabad, a promise was made to Jav&n 
Mard that he should retain his possessions. Nevertheless we shall 
find that, after the great Maratha defeat at Panipat, the Musalm&ns 
of Gujarat tried to shake off the G^ikwitr and the Peshwa but failed. 
Thereupon DamAji took all the Babi territories except Radhanpur 
and Sami. It was then agreed that he should keep those above- 


Pdrchol, Balesvar, Bhutvir, P&rnera, Vaspe, Boh4ri, BArcloli, Bals&d and r> 

— • Z7S! ::: ::: ::: ::: 

(b) Between the Hewn, and Mahi Kdnthds ; Dabhoi, Desbora, Jambusar, 

S&vli, Amod, Bahadarpur ... 7,15,000 

(c) North of the Mahi : half the Daskroi, Bonbarsad, Dhandhuka, a share 

in the Cambay customs, Dhamne, Mehmudabad, Viramgam 8,50,000 

Total ...24,68,700 

Seventeen villages, worth svardjya 77,051, moghldi 3867, total Es, 80,918, were not 
included in the partition. 

The word moghldi means, * belonging to the Moghakd Moghldi was, accordingly, 
that part of the revenue of a village which was the share of the Moghal govern- 
ment and which the MardtMs did not appropriate. Grants made from this Moghal 
share of the revenue were also called moghldi . It was originally a charge upon land, 
and the grantees used to collect it direct from the villages. See note on sardeshmukhi, 
chaztih, and svardjya atpp, 171, 172. 
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mentioned except Samajpur, instead of which, he was to have 
Dhamni and Manjpur, To the Peshwa went Pa titan, Vadnagar, 
Yisalnagar and feidhpur, but in the end the Gaikwar got these 
districts also and even pleaded successfully that he need pay no 
revenue for them. ' # , . 

Thirdly . — Taking a still wider view of the territories to he divided 
in the west of India the Peshwa and the Gaikwar partitioned other 
unsubdued districts. 

The arrangement was that the armies of the Peshwa and the 
GAikwar should act conjointly in expelling the Musahmins, and that 
the tribute was to be divided in proportion to the relative number of 
troops employed by each government. After complete reduction, 
however, the territory was to be equally divided. 

The unsubdued mahdls were: talukds Mohore and Gohelvad ; 
Sorath including Jun&gad with the Mint and 62 mahdls; idlukds 
Ismalnagar or Navanagar, Surai RajvAda, Kachh Bhuj, Sindhu 
SAgar, and Nagarfchava, Yatvada Satalpur, Shri Dwarka, and 
Danta. 

In addition to a partition of territory the right to send muluTcgiri 
expeditions into Soi'ath, Halar, Gohelvad and KAthiAwar was more 
particularly divided. The mnlnhgiri collections reserved for' the 
Gaikwar were held to be : par gauds Morvi and MAlia worth 
Rs. 43,000 ; Abarona 5000 ; Dharola 17,250; Badipane and Jadia 
1625; BAlambe 1600; Labitpur Lalubpur 1000; Bhanvad and 
Bhagol 13,500 ; Dhanoli and Khadpur 500; Gawhana 500 ; Gola 
650 ; Raval 750 ; Mipani Bandar 675; Barda Bin pur 7500.; Amroli 
30,000; Balser 3000 ; XansAri 4300 ; Dharali 2000; Avbik 7500; 
Daulatabad 500 ; Viral and Pattan 20,000 ; KodinAr Muta Bandar 
12,000; Salja Mai Bandar 10,000; Moha 1000; Khatvada 200; 
D lion gar 200; DhAtarvAda 200; RAn Govind 200 ; Malikpnr 500; 
Nagsari 1000; Gadia Dhavpalitana, Mandvi, Satrajgad 32,500 ; 
Kalian 20,000 ; DAmnagar (ChhAbad) 5000 ; Kothi 2000 ; Hastani 
Chauk 4000; Buikhe 4400 ; the half of Junagad 10,000; Dharoni 
30,000; Maneli 15,000; and Kala 5000; the total value being 
Rs. 2,55,300. To the GAikwAr was also reserved a half share of 
Shri Jagat Dwarka Bandar, of the city of JunAgad, and also of the 
customs of the Kasha, and of Dev Bandar. 

In 1753 took place the great campaign of Damaji, RaghunathrAv, 
and other powerful MarAtha, chiefs, which ended in the fall of 
Ahmedabad. Before that, however, and while Damaji was settling 
his compact, RAghoba or Dadasaheb (as Raghunathrav is sometimes 
termed) had taken possession of the Rewaand Mahi KAntha districts, 
and asserted the Peshwa' s rights to a share in Surat, while shortly 
after Pandurang Pandit had made 'an ineffectual demonstration 
before the capital of GujarAt. The tedious siege now undertaken 
by the confederate Marathi and the bold defence of JavAn Mard 
Khan Babi have been fully related elsewhere, 1 The city was finally 


l See Major Watson’s History of Gujarat, 140-141. Javin MardKhdn Bibi had* 
point. The family from which he sprang started life in about 
..loot, oner Khan Tauzclar m the Chavil being the founder. In about 1715, Javabi 


J65t, Sher fpn Fauzdar in the ffimtil being the founder 
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surrendered, and the possessions then in the hands of the B&bis 
•were solemnly guaranteed to them by the Maharaja Holkar, Jay&ji 
Sindia, Povar of Dhar, and others. At this time Muhabat Kfk 
held Junagad in Kathi&w&r, Khan Dauran KhAn held Kaira, and 
SardAr Muhammad KhAn BalAsinor. JavAn Hard KMn himself 
held in jdghir the Panch Mahdls or Patfcan, Visnagar, Vadnagar, 
VijApur and Sami, and Radhanpur with several other districts 1 north 
of Ahmedabad, all of which except Sami and Rad han pur, Dam Aj i^ 
as w© shall see, took from the Babi family before his death. 2 

Prom this time the Moghal Empire in Gujarat practically came to 
an end and the country was divided between the Peshwa and the 
Gaik war according to the terms first settled in 1751-52 and 
elaborated in 1753.* 

After the campaign of 1753 Damaji levied tribute in the Vatrak 
KAntha and took Kapadvanj from Slier KhAn Babi, but neither he 
nor the PeshwAhs agent, Shripatrav, succeeded in keeping the 
Kolis in order.. The defence of Ahmedabad was mainly left to 
the Peshwa/s troops, one gate only being retained by Damaji. He 
was soon called upon to give all the assistance he could to the 
PeshwA’s officer, Sadashiv RAmchandra, in expelling Momin Khan, 
the Nawab of Cambay, , who had taken sudden possession of the city 
it had cost the MajAtlias so much trouble to win. The truth was 
that Memm"Khan had of late been much annoyed by the newcomers, 
and especially by Shripatrav, and, after retaliating on him by an 
attempt to take Borsad which almost succeeded, he made himself 
master of the capital of Gujarat by a coup-de-main (1755). A second 
regular siege became necessary, and, after all, the departure of Momin 
IChan was purchased by the Peshwa rather than enforced (1757). 4 
It must not be supposed from this sudden act of vigour on the part 
of the MusalmAns that these had either the spirit or the means to 
combine in shaking off the Maratha plague. It was the result in 
the MarAthas of careless confidence 'and a rapid spread of power that 
left no leisure to make all acquisitions secure. It exemplified, too, the 
incapacity of the MarAthAs in sieging operations. From the moment 
that the Peshwa abandoned his policy of hindering the GAikwar* 
the MaiAtha rule in Gujarat was not to be disputed. The N&wAb of 
Cambay, a few months after his exit from Ahmedabad, had great 
difficulty in keeping* his authority intact in Cambay itself. Even 
at the moment when the defeat of the MarAtha nation at Panipat 


Hard KMn Bhbi became Fauzd&r of Rddhanpur and some time after obtained from the 
Moghal viceroy the jdghir of Radhanpur, Sami, Manjpur, Tharhd, Tharvhra, and 
Yaroi. Yh' v ; :: 'h 

1 Such as Manjpur, Thar&d, Kherhlu, Thamlra, 

2 The lUja of Idar, Raising, at the time of the taking of Ahmedabad, seems to 
have surrendered to Raghunathr&v Parantij, Vij&pur, half of Mod&sa, half of Bayar, 
and half of Harsol. 

a In about 1753 the G&ikwhr’s muluhgiri fore© began intermittently to collect 
ghdsddna tribute from the Mehvhsi Thdkurdts, regulating his demands not by the 
wealth of each little power, but by the greater or less capacity of each chief to resist 
impositions. 

* .For a full account of this second siege see Watsons History of Gujarat, 145-147* 
Allusions are frequently made to it in Mar&tha MSB, 
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r was one of the many great Maratha chiefs who 
v Bhau’s army when it marched towards Delhi to 
i AbcUli. The fate of the vast host need not be told 
here. It is enough to record that in the last great struggle which 
took place on the plain of P&nipat* Damaji’s horse was in the 
immediate rear of Ibrahim Kh&n Gardi’s cavalry. It was his duty 
to protect the cannon placed in front of the line. Later on* Damaji 
and Ibrahim KMn fell on the Rohilas who were stationed on the 
right wing of the enemy with such fury and success that they left 
8000 of them dead on the field. But* still later in the day* fortune 
changed sides* and the G&ikw&r escaping death* left the battle field 
after Malharrav Holkar had abandoned the contest. 

Conquests from the Damaji* after his honourable and fortunate return to Gujarat* 
^1763 crushed with undiminished vigour the combined efforts of the 

Ai "' ‘ Musalm&n rulers in Gujarat* who had hoped to win something by 

the great disaster which had befallen the Marath&s. He assisted 
the Peshwa’s agent in punishing Momin Khdn and set about his 
conquests over .the Babi family. For two years he made Visnagar 
V. his head-quarters and captured the fort -o|Kaira. He afterwards 

moved to Pattan, Javdn Mari’s chief toV ^aiid made of the 
ancient Anhilavdda (Pattan) his capital in the^pi^ * 

- Between the years 1763 and 1766 Damaji dispossessed the children ( 

of KamdUud-din of Pattan* Visnagar* Vadnagar* Kherdlu, Vijdpur 
and of ail their other territories* saving only the old Bdbi inheritance 
of Sami and Radhanpur. 1 

V Conquests over It does not enter into the scope of this sketch to detail the steps 
other petty states, by which Damaji now added very considerably to his power and 

revenue by conquests in the Kathiawdr Peninsula. 

tear . He also made many campaigns against the Rdja of Idar whom he 

reduced to the status of a tributary. In 1 728* just before he took up 
the Viceroy’s post in Ahmedabad, Abhaysing of Jodhpur had made 
over to his two younger brothers* Anandsing and Raising, the little 
independent country of Idar. These two chiefs* though they had 
frequently fought pretty successfully against Jav&n Mard KMn 
' and once with Holkar’s aid given him a good bearing* were quite 

4 ! willing to* aid him against the Gaikwar. Raising with all the 

disposable forces of Idar* proceeded to Borsad* where he was 
surrounded by the Mar&th&s and his force placed in great jeopardy. 
Meanwhile Anandsing was attacked in Idar itself by some of his 
i own subjects* the Rehy&r Rajputs* whom he had in some way 

injured* and scorning to yield to them was killed. Raising 
4 only managed to get out of the trap into which he had fallen at ( 

$;■: Borsad by the aid of a Hindustani chief in Dam&ji’s camp* named' 

Ik/ Sajjansing* but his army was destroyed. This occurred in about 

V .. 1752. His subsequent concession of territory and tender of 


1 From information given to Colonel Walker by AmritMl, long 
Peshwa at Ahmedabad. 
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allegiance to Raghundthrav after the fall of Ahmedabad have 
been noticed. Later on, perhaps the complete annexation of the 
Idar country by the Gaikwar was only prevented by the jealous 
interposition of the Peshwa. 

Damaji also re-imposed on Rajpipla the tribute long ago levied 
on that country by the Emperor Akbar, a tribute which had for 
many years been either most irregularly paid or not paid at all. 
After one campaign he wrested from Raj pipla the cession of the 
half of four districts, Nando d, Bh&lod, Variti, and Govali ; at 
which time he also seized Bund and some other villages. From 
1764 to 1780, it may here be stated in continuation of the history 
of the GaikwaPs relations with Raj pipla, that a yearly tribute of 
Rs. 40,000 was exacted. Fatesing Gaikw&r raised the imposition 
to Rs. 49,000 at which sum it remained till 1785. Ajabsing, 
an imbecile prince, then succeeded to power, and the Gaikwar 
government increased its exactions. They became heavier and 
heavier, especially during Manaji GAikwAr’s short reign and in 
1805, till in 1813 the ruined state came wholly under the 
management of the Gaikwar and the revenue was collected by 
his officers, a cruel, rapacious, and extortionate crew. Ramsing 
succeeded Ajabsing, who had to resign the rule to his son 
Prai&psing, But Ramsing’s blind brother, Narsing, proved this 
boy to be illegitimate and obtained leave from the G&ikwar and 
British that his own son Veris41ji should be proclaimed Rcija. The 
G&ikwar had taken advantage of these family quarrels to wring still 
more money out of the unfortunate country. In 1821 the British 
interfered, fixed the tribute at Rs. 65,001 and appointed a receiver 
of the money. Nevertheless a balance of Rs. 3,23,973 was 
established as being due from Rajpipla to the Baroda state, while 
other large sums were owing to the farmer Mairal N&r4yanbhAu, 
with whose name should be associated (as a reproach) that of the 
more rapacious Bachha Jamadar. The debt was cleared off by 
1837-38. In 1852 a series of disputes between the two states was 
brought to a close by the transfer to the Gaikwfir of certain villages, 
while the right to collect certain customs was conceded to Rajpipla 
on an annual payment of Rs. 13,351. The story of Rajpipla has 
been briefly given from the beginning to the end, that it may be 
seen how Dain&ji’s encroachments were carried on by his successors 
till the whole process was stopped by the interposition of the 
British, when arbitration took the place of gradual absorption. 
As a rule, the fate of the small states in the neighbourhood of the 
G&ikw&r has been described in other Gazetteers, though some slight 
mention will be made of them and of Kathiawar in this work. 

To return from this digression to the account of Damaji’s attempts 
to shake off the Peshw&’s supremacy. The disaster at P&nipat was, 
as is well known, shortly followed by the death of the Peshwa 
B4ldji, when the rule passed to the youthful M4dhavr4v, who soon 
found himself thwarted by his own ambitions uncle Ragkun4thr4v. 
Bam&ji, after the partition of Gujarat, had up to this time for the 
most part abstained from any scheme to injure the Peshwa, to 
whom, however, it is doubtful whether he remitted tribute with any 
regularity. Now he entered into a close alliance with Raghun&thr&y, 
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and, for many years to come, the fortunes of the G&ikw&r house 
were to be bound up with those of this man and of his son, who 
brought almost as great misfortunes on their allies, as they themselves 
were wicked and unfortunate. 

It is interesting to note that in one of the vigorous campaigns 
the young Peshwa waged against Niz&tn AH, Datnaji accompanied 
Raghun&thray, and in the battle of Tdndulja (Rakisbon 1768) on 
the Godavari, one of his troopers cut down the prime minister, 
Baja PraMpvant, and the Gaikwhrs would have it that for this 
victory Dam^ji obtained from the Baja of Satara a hhildt and the 
title of Sena Jchds hhel. 

In the battle of Ghodnadi Damaji greatly contributed to 
Raghun&thr&v’s victory over the Peshwa 5 s troops, headed by 
Gop&lr&v Patvardhan and Bhosla. During the next few years his 
alliance with Raghun&thr&v became still more pronounced and 
called on him the vengeance of the able young ruler, Madh&vr&v. 
The six districts Though the passage is an obscure one, let us endeavour to point 
temporarily ceded. ^ 01le re sult of this alliance between the Gaikw&r and the 
discontented member of the Peshwa family. Let it be noticed that 
Mr. Elphinstone states that, in the year after the battle of P&nipat 
Damiji assisted Raghun&thrav again sthis nephew, and through his 
assistance got the title of Sena kkaslmefo* « 4 |a sanad for his share 
of Gujarfit. Soon after this he-Uppears to^^ave bestowed, ojn 
Raghun&fchrdv, Teladi and five other districts, Wl, according to 
the pretensions of more modern G&ikw&rs, to have oB’^ined 
the right of reserving to himself the whole of any futhTtri5onquests 
he might make. 1 It is possible that Bal&ji. Bajirav may have made 
some arrangement whereby these six districts were to be ceded to him 
and the Gaikw&r exempted from parting with any future conquests. 
However that may be, the young Peshwa Madhavr&v, irritated 
with Dam&ji, asserted that the original partition of Gujarat had not 
been a fair one and that the following districts should be ceded 
outright to the Peshwa, the very ones which had been made over to 
Raghunathr&v for a consideration : 

Pargands. Svardjya. Moghlai . Total. 
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Totedi 

Maroli 

Galha 

Besaupur 

Mohe 

V&ghore 


Total 


The districts were at tikis time, however, computed to be worth 
Ea 2,54,000 and, alter the third great struggle between the Peshwa 
and the Gaikwar, they were restored to him on condition of his 
paying an additional tribute of Es. 2,54,000. 
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It is most probable that in bis claim to return tbe whole of all future 
wvnrinpqts Damdii was making special reference to tbe B4bi mahals. 
nT£S™ inserted that in 1749 (H. 1168) a .mod ™ 
Granted bo Damaji by tbe Peshwa, bestowing on bim as saranjam 
tbe nine districts of Kamal-ud-din Babi, of wbicb mention bas been 
made in tbe 4 Partition.’ In later times tbe Pesbwds frequently 
tried to obtain tribute for this territory from tbe Gaikwar, or a 
portion of tbe districts for themselves. But, though, on one occasion 
the Gaikwdr paid one lakh and on another Bs. 21,000 tor tne 
Babi mahals, be successfully resisted all further attempts m this 
direction basing bis resistance on this sanad which is connected 
with tbe arrangements here hinted at as having been made between 
Damaji, Raghunathrav, and Madhavrav. 

Madhavrdv Pesbwa bad, we have said, taken increasing umbrage 

at tbe now open hostility of Damaji, when, m 1768, the fortune of 
war placed both tbe Gaikw&r and Raghunathrav at bis mercy to do 
whathe liked with them. Tbe rebellious Ragbundtbrdv with upwards 
of 15 000 men was' encamped at Dbodap, a fort m tbe Ghdndor 
range and with bim was a force sent by Damaji and commanded 
bv Damdii’s son, Govindrav, when be was suddenly surrounded and 
defeated by tbe Pesbwa in person, who took him and Govmdrdv 
prisoners ^ Tbe latter was conveyed to Poona, where be remained a 
prisoner at large to tbe day of bis father’s death. 

Again onerous terms were exacted of tbe Gdikwdr. Tbe six ceded 

rnth&ls were indeed restored, except that of them there were still 
held back, for DarMr March, Sattargam pargana and the three 
villages of Dabboi, Pasre and Umran. But instead of 5i Mkbs he 
was held bound to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 7,79,000. His arrears 
f£ three years were computed at 15f lakhs and he was fined for 
bis non-attendance, that is, bis rebelbon in 1768, tbe sum of 2o s or 
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Tbe sum of 41 lakhs (or 39 lakhs) was to be paid m instalments 
of 5 X lakhs a year. Damdji was also held bound to satisfy the claims 
of the Dabhade family and of Khanderdv Gaikwar, and to keep 
strictlv to bis agreements concerning tbe sharing of tbe customs of 
Surat and Ahmedabad. Finally, it was agreed that the Gdikwar 
should supply tbe Pesbwa with 3000, or in time of need 4000 horse. 
This appears a falling off, as tbe Gdikwar bad previously consented 
to supply 10,000 troops, but now tbe attendance was intended to be 
regularly enforced. Mr. Elphinstone, when reviewing in 1816 tbe 
relations of tbe two states, was doubtful if Damaji ever paid tribute 
before tbe battle of Dbodap or ever served tbe Pesbwa with a fixed 
number of troops; but after that disaster either punctual payment 
was made, or tbe arrears were carefully remembered. In short the 
Gdikwdr succumbed. Tbe terms of this treaty were finally ratified, 
not by Damaji, but by Damaji’s sons Fatesing and Govindrav, 


S transition made by Mr. Elphinstone in 1816 of the engagements between 
B&roda and ?oona, the smaller sum is mentioned. 
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who as rivals endeavoured to outbid each other in their attempts to 
gain the support of the Poona court. For, unfortunately, Damaji 
died 1 soon after the battle of Dhodap in 1768, and the prosperity of 
the Gdibw&r house came to an end. This able man had proved 
himself in every way fit to win and hold a kingdom in the midst of 
the great scramble for power made by a number of bold adventurers. 

He succeeded also in holding his own against the Peshwa’ s party in 
spite of great reverses. But it was particularly unlucky for the 
GaikwArs that he died at a time when a severe blow had just been 
struck at them, and that lie left behind him several sons to dispute 
the inheritance, of whom the only capable one had no near claim 
on the gddi. Say&jirav, the eldest son was born to Damaji by a 
second wife KAshibai, the second son Govindr&v was the offspring of 
a first wife Manubai, and besides these two were Piiaji, Mdnaji, and 
Mmrirr&v, the sons of a third wife called Gangiibai. A sixth son 
Fatesing, who was to play a most important part in history, was 
born to Damaji either by the second, or, less probably, by the third 
wife. 

Govindra'v Galkwa'r, 1768- 1771. 

One of the two claimants to the gddi was Say&jirav. He was 
himself an idiot, but he was supported by Fatesing, a shrewd, 
active and intriguing person, led to take thisside by the hope that 
he might himself obtain the administration dh^e State. The other 
claimant was Govindrav, a man of a weak and vaHU^ing character,, 
who from the outset took the advice of foolish an 

unfortunate creature destined to be abandoned by every person with 
whom he successively sided, BaghnnAthr&v, the English, the Poona 
court, Sindia, and his cousin of Kadi. 

The rival brothers were under the necessity of abiding by the 
arbitration of the Peshwa, who did not lose the opportunity of 
weakening by dividing the family interests of his late enemy. 
Fatesing, who was in Gujarat at the time of his father's death, 
promptly secured Baroda, a town he never subsequently abandoned. 
Govindrav was still a prisoner at large in Poona, and by dealing with 
the Darbdr succeeded in persuading the Peshwa to recognize his 
title after agreeing to pay nearly 50| lakhs, that is 25J (or 23 J) lakhs 
for the rising in 1768, 5£ lakhs as the last year’s tribute, 1 lakh for 
the new conquests from the Babis, and in addition to these sums, 

20 lakhs and 1 rupee as nazar for the confirmation of his title of * 
Sena Mds Mel with 50 thousand rupees for Darbar expenses, besides 
other items. 2 

Saya'j iraV (I.) Galkwa'r, 1771 - 1778. 

But in 1771 Fatesing, who after strengthening his party at home 
had come up to Poona, won, probably from RAm ShAstri, a revisal 

1 Damaji died, it in said, in consequence of some injury received while conducting 
an experiment in chemistry or rather alchemy. Am old man of reverend aspect who - 
was, m reality, the emissary of his enemies, induced him during the course of some -i 
experiment to shut himself up in a room where a charcoal fire was burning the 
consequence being that he was asphyxiated. ** 

, 2 On account of Pddra Bs. 500 were deducted; a somewhat different account is S 
given m Aitchison s Treaties (1876), IV. App. V. 
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of this decision* Say&jirav was now declared to be Sena Mias Mi el, 
and Fatesing was appointed his mutdlih . Fatesing’s promises 
rivalled his brother’s : the fine was estimated at 21 lakhs, the nazar 
at 20-J lakhs and the Darb&r expenses at half a Idkh. As the Peshwa 
had promised before to support Govindrav against his brother 
Saydjir&v, so in the present treaty a stipulation was made that 
Fatesing was to be supported if Govindrav attempted to disturb 
the state, though he was to get 2 lakhs a year and Paclra. Certain 
guaranteed bankers 7 debts were to be paid, and the Ddhhade family 
was to be satisfied. It is worthy of notice that in this and other 
similar treaties between the Peshwa and the Gaikwar the latter begs 
constantly to be supported against rival Gdikwars, his cousin the 
J&ghirddr of Kadi, importunate creditors, and disaffected subjects. 

In both the above treaties the future yearly tribute was fixed at 
Rs. 7,79,000 and the service of horse at 3000 or in time of need at 
4000. The yearly personal attendance at Poona of the reigning 
■G&ikw&r or of his brother was strictly insisted on, and these were 
no longer the times when a Damaji could absent himself with 
impunity, whenever it did not please him to do the Peshwa service. 

In this manner was the family divided against itself, and, to add 
to its misfortunes, one of its members now began to play on a larger 
scale the baneful part he had long contemplated. It will be 
remembered that Pilaji Gdikwar had two sons, of whom the younger 
was named Khanderav. On him his father had bestowed the 
government of Kadi with the approval of the Senapati, who had 
also bestowed on him the title of Himmai bahddur, Khanderav on 
several occasions attempted to advance himself by intrigues with the 
Musalmdns, and at one crisis wrested from Damdji a grant of the 
fort of Borsad and of the districts of Nadiad and Borsad. He now- 
sided with one or other of his nephews, but in the main with 
Fatesing. He thus helped to rend the country by a selfish policy 
which his son afterwards carried out with still greater pertinacity, 
till at length the whole of this little principality was swept into the 
Baroda state by the British. Under these circumstances the Poona 
conrt would have had little difficulty in dismembering Gujar&t, 
had not the Peshwa family soon after been weakened by family 
dissensions, which left room for the interference of the British who 
themselves were for a time less than ordinarily successful owing to 
the squabbles of their two Governments at Calcutta and Bombay. 

Fatesing to all appearance gratified with the treatment he had 
received at Poona obtained leave to withdraw his contingent of 
horse from that place to Baroda, 1 alleging that he wished to. be in a 
position to control his brother. But his real policy was one of 
distrust towards the Poona Conrt, and on his return he made 
proposals to Mr. Price, Chief of Surat, for an offensive and defensive 


1 Instead of military service he agreed to pay every year 6f l&khs. This sum 
subsequently came to be considered as a fixed charge, and the yearly demand of the 
Peshwa accordingly amounted to Rs. 14,54,000, whenever the troops were not 
called out for foreign service. Fatesing did not pay the money compensation willingly, 
for the expression used in. the Baroda Records is *Say&jir£v G&ikwdr being 
intimidated by a threat of the Peshwa’s, that he would comer the chieftainship on 
‘ Govindrav, agreed, &c. } . , 
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statin** that his mastei' when at Poona met with such treatment as 
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Poona where he was detained, he said, three years, * till he gave up 
half of the Surat pargana to the Brdlimans/ he informed Mr* Price 
that Patesing intended to withhold his tribute ; and, if the English 
would aid him with 1000 sepoys, 300 Europeans and 20 guns, Fate- 
sing would grant the Honorable Company f the share the Brahmans 
received on account of the Surat pargana , and would at a later time 
surrender to them his share of the chautJi of Surat/ These terms, 
eight years later, formed the bases of the treaty of Baroda, but as yet 
the Bombay Government had the wisdom to refuse the bait which was 
to draw them into a war with which they had no concern. 

The Bombay Government, in consequence of the refusal of the 
Nawab of Broach to recognize certain duties which he owed to the 
G-overnment of Surat, sent a force to Broach just before the rains 
of 1771 to enforce its demands. The expedition failed, but the 
following year a fresh one was planned. The Nawab came to 
Bombay with the expressed intention of procuring a cessation 
of hostilities, but in reality influenced by a desire to gain time 
to cement an alliance with the G&ikwar. At Bombay a treaty was 
proposed, but the Naw&b, disappointed with its terms, so conducted 
himself as to bring down on Broach the projected expedition, and 
the town was taken by assault on the 18th of November 1772. This 
led to a treaty between Fatesing as Eegent and the Bombay 
Government for a mutual participation in the revenues of the 
conquered districts. A short time before this, Fatesing had 
approached the city with troops and was desirous of taking it in 
order to form of it his head-quarters in his contest with Govindr&v. 
On the 12th of January 1773 he offered to give the British 6 Mkhs 
per annum for Broach, and to transfer to them a yearly sum of 
Us. 60,000 from his share in the revenues of Surat, but the proposal 
was rejected and he was allowed simply that share of the revenue 
the Naw&b had been in the habit of paying him. 2 3 * * * * Nor were his 
subsequent claims to share in the management of Broach allowed. 
The claims of the Gaikwar were of very recent origin, for they had 
been made either in 1744 after the defeat of Aziz KMn ? s army at 
Anklesvar, or in 1 753 when the combined forces of the Peshwa 
and the Gaikwar were moving on Surat, but no payment had actually 
been made till shortly before the capture of the city by the British. 8 

1 lest there should be any surprise at the Gdikw&r’s intriguing with the British 
against the Peshwa, let us bear in mind what Mr. Elphmstone wrote when 
Commissioner after Bdjir&v’s. fall " The Gdikw&r was (from of old) oppressed and 
subdued, a vassal rather than a confederate. He joined the first power that appeared 
against the Mar&thds, in this part of India, and has adhered to his alliance to the 

last.’ 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 176. 

8 Captain Carnac, Besident at Baroda, gives a somewhat different account worth 

.^considering. PiHji G&ikw&r, when he subdued the districts round, could not take 

$he forte of Broach and Surat. But anxious to have a share of the customs, he 

Surrendered some of the districts for a two-fifth share. He endeavoured in vain to do 

more. Daradji made a bold attempt to get Broach, when it was held in jdghir by the 
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Fatesing and Govindrav were tlins left for some time to fight out 
their quarrel by themselves, and at one period when the former made 
a fresh application to the British he was reduced to considerable 
distress, as his uncle Khanderav, the jdghirddr of Nadiad, deserted 
him to join his brother’s cause. In the meanwhile great events had 
been passing in Poona. Madhavrav’s death in November 1772 was 
followed the next year by the murder of his brother N&rayanrav. 
Eaghunathrav seized the gddi and subsequently refused to surrender 
it in favour of the posthumous son of the late Peshwa, Madhavrav 
the younger, whose claims were supported by a strong coalition of 
ministers. Before this and towards the end of 1773 Eaghunathrav, 
while at Kalburga planning an invasion into the Karn&tak and as yet 
undisputed Peshwa, for the child was not born, reversed the decision 
made in favour of Say&jirav and recognized his old ally Govindrav 
as Sena Mas Mel Govindrav had attended on Eaghunathrav, 
in person to obtain from him this support to his claims, but he now 
returned to Gujarat with fresh hopes of ejecting Fatesing, and 
there is a letter extant in which he describes to the Peshwa his 
capture of Songad. 

When the rupture came between Eaghunathrav and the coalition 
of the regent Gangabai, Sakhdram Bapu and Nana Fadnavis, it 
was at first rumoured that the Gaikwar brothers would combine to 
support Eaghun&thr&v. But there was no truth in the report, 
for, when this prince, deserted by Sindia and Holkar and pursued 
by the Ministerial army, reached Baroda on the 3rd of January 1775 
with a small army, he found Govindrav and his uncle the Jaghirdar 
besieging Fatesing in Baroda. Govindrav had already entered 
into communication with the British with a view to gain their 
support in the coming war, for Daulatr&v Sindia had withdrawn 
his promised assistance and the Poona ministry had sent Fatesing a 
body of cavalry which was rapidly approaching, so that the capture 
of Baroda in the early days of the campaign would have been all in 
all to him. Eaghunathrav' s anxiety to gain the assistance of the 
Honorable Company's arms was quite as great. But it was not till 
the 6th of March 1775, that the Bombay Government, dazzled with 
the hope of acquiring Bassein,. Salsette, and the districts round 
Surat, concluded through Mr. Eobert Gambier the Surat Treaty. 1 
By the YIth Article EaghunathiAv engaged himself * to procure from 
the G&ikw^r a grant to the Company for ever of his share in the 
revenues of the town and par g ana of Broach/ 

Though the Bombay Government did not sign the treaty till 


Emperor’s servant, Asaf J&h. He besieged it for three months during which the walls 
were defended by Nek Alam Khan. Finally the Narbada overflowed and swept 
away Dam&ji’s batteries. The attack would, however, have been renewed if Asaf 
J&h had not come to terms and admitted Dam&ji to a participation of three-fifths of 
the revenues and customs of Broach* and half the revenues of Jambusar and Amod. 
In the partition of Gujarit, Broach and Koral fell to the Gaikw&r* Naum KMn, the 
son of Nek Alam* laid waste the Peshw&’s dominions, and is said to have killed Bale 
KMn and Kale Khan who were connected with the English Government. Hence the 
reduction of the place, when the G&ikwdr kept his three-fifth share of the city and: 
pargam till Col. Upton’s treaty. Captain Carnac estimated the revenue of Broach ai 
this time to be nearly 9 Ukhs ; Mr. Elphinstone only 6 likhs, 

1 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), V, No, t>. 
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March, Col. Seating had been sent with a small force to Surat m 
February. On the 17th of that month Haripant Phadkc, joinedby a 
body of troops belonging to Sindia and Holkar, forced Rigkundtlirav 
and Govindrav to raise the siege of Baroda. He and 1 atesmg then 
.followed their retreating forces, and one day, when Raghunatiirav 
■was encamped at Vasad on the plains of Ards by the Main river at 
a little distance from Govindrav’s troops, they crossed the river 
simultaneously at three several points, fell on the. flank and front or 
Raghun athrav 5 s camp, took him quite by surprise, and routed his 
army with loss. The skilful way in which the Ministerial Army had 
been led was ascribed to the local knowledge and able generalship of 
Fatesing, whose reputation and pi’ospects rose accordingly. But 
such, a fear fell on Raghundthrdv’s army as it never recovered from 
during the remainder of the campaign. He himself fled to Cambay 
and thence to Surat, but Govindrdv and Khanderdv i-etired to 
the stronghold of Kapadvanj which belonged to the latter of the 
two chiefs. From this place they were quite able to beat off an 
attaclqof their pursuers, but Fatesing, in all matters prompt and 
skilful, kept on civil terms with the British and busied himself with 
reducing the country round Nadiad in his uncle’s jdghir , and at this 
time he entirely deprived him of this district*. 

Colonel Keating 1 joined Raghunathriv’s fugitive army near Cambay 
on the 7th of April 1775, and Govindrdv also attended hixn with 800 
foot and a few horse. But Khanderav Gaikwdr, the Jaghirddr, now 
went over to Fatesing, whose force united to that of the Ministerial 
-army under Haripant amounted to about 25,000 men, of whom 5000 
were infantry. 

The allied army under Raghunathrav and Colonel Keating 
started from D&naj on the 23rd of April, but on the 3rd of May it 
was not more than thirty miles from Cambay at a place called Matar. 
Two desultory attacks were made upon it by the enemy on the banks 
of the Sdbarmati and at the village of Hovamli; a third of the same 
slight description took place two days later on the Vdtrak, when the 
enemy retreated on Kaira in the neighbourhood of which town a more 
serious engagement occurred, in which the enemy lost some 1200 men. 
At this time their army was believed to comprise 10,000 cavalry and 
14 guns served by a Frenchman. After abandoning Kaira the enemy 
marched slowly through a deserted and pillaged country to Karntal 
and Haidarabad, when they swiftly turned round and made an 
attempt to throw Raghunathrav’ s troops into disorder, but they were 
instantly driven back by the fire of the British guns. In fact the 
campaign was of the same tedious nature all through ; the troops 
belonging to Raghunathrav and Govindrdv, badly paid and equipped, 
without discipline or cohesion, had been thoroughly awed by their first 
defeat at Ards, and did not dare to act independently of their allies. 
The Ministerial army moved with great rapidity, attacked and 
retreated when they pleased, and, keeping on the skirts of their 
opponents, harassed them with charges of cavalry, but could make 
no permanent impression, as the service of the British artillery kept 

; — — * 

' ' ... ' - ; 

1 A -vivid description is given of the campaign in Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I. 
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them off. The Bifitish infantry and guns always succeeded in beating 
off the enemy and sometimes in throwing them into confusion ; but 
this advantage could not be followed up, as their allies never acquired 
sufficient boldness to act on the offensive with their cavalry. Besides, 
not only had the British no horse of their own, but at this stage of 
their history they had not learnt to despise the enemy and to make 
those apparently rash attacks which were subsequently almost always 
successful. So the season wore away ; and at length Raghtmathr&v 
abandoned his intention of remaining in Gujarat near Ahmedabad in 
order to move on Poona, before the rains set in, as Colonel Keating 
advised him to do. On the 8th of May Nadiad, Khanderav's capital, 
was mulcted of Rs. 40,000 by Raghundthr&v, but a whole week was 
lost in collecting the money; nor is the event noteworthy except for 
the wholesale self-immolation, trig a , of the Bliats and the sacrifice by 
the Brahmans of two old women of their caste, tragedies which were 
performed in the hope of averting the indignity of a fine. On the 
14th of May the army left Nadiad for the Mahi, on the 17th it reached 
N^p&d, and on the following day took place the battle of Aras. In 
an unsupported attempt to capture two of the enemy's guns two 
detachments of British troops under Captains Myers and Serle got 
cut off from the main force and hemmed in between the high hedges 
and narrow roads so common in Gujar&t. Fiercely attacked on all 
sides, the British soldiers held their ground till a retreat was com- 
menced under a mistake as to the order given. The retreat became 
aflight when the men reached a milk-bush hedge through which they 
endeavoured in vain to force their way. At length when the officers 
and most of the men had been cut down, the British line advanced, 
drove off the enemy with grape shot and shell, and finally secured a 
dearly purchased victory. Raghumithr&v and Colonel Keating 
then moved to Bhetasi and crossed the Mahi by the F&zilpur ford. 
Going by Padra they crossed the Dh&dhar and reached Broach on the 
25th of May where they deposited their sick. Then came a check ; 
Raghimathrav’s troops threatened to mutiny as they could get no pay, 
Govindi^av's army refused to march on Poona till he had been placed in 
possession of Baroda, many of the Arabs and Sindhis deserted, till 
at last Raghunfithr^v determined to remain in Gujardt during the 
rains. On the 8th of June it was resolved to pursue the enemy's 
troops and to cross the Narbada by the Baba Pidrdh pass. An attempt 
was here made to surprise Haripant's camp, but Raghundthrdv's 
troops so impeded the march of the British that the enemy's quarters 
were not reached before daybreak when their troops were discovered 
moving off in great confusion. This was the last act of this foolish 
campaign. Haripant left Gujarat for good, and, amidst the torrents 
of rain which fell in the end of June, the half-drowned British 
troops sought shelter behind the venerable walls of Dabhoi while the 
Mar&thds camped at Bhildpur somewhat nearer Baroda. 

Fatesing was now left alone in Baroda, and Govindrdv pressed 
Colonel Keating to begin the siege of the place, but h© was not a 
match for his brother in diplomacy any more than he had been in. the 
field. In July the Colonel and Raghun&thr&v threw over their ally 
to treat with the possessor of the capital, and, on the 8th of that 
month, Colonel Keating met Fafcesing on the Dh&dhar half way 
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between Dabhoi and Baroda, when it was agreed by the latter that 
he on behalf of his brother Sayajirav should pay Raghunathr&v 8 
lakhs a year, furnish him with 3000 horse, and cede to the British 
Government the revenues of th epargana of Broach agreeably to the 
agreement made between _ them and the Peshwa, as well as the 
pargands of Chikhli, Yariav and Koral or one equal in value to 
Disbora. Govindrdv was to have no claim on his brother, but 
Raghiirhthnw promised Mm & jdgMr of 1 0 lakhs in the Deccan, and 
Khanderav was to retain his former possessions. 1 

Besides all this. Fatesing was to pay Raghuudthrdv 26 htkhs in 
sixty days, though very possibly he had not such a sum in his 
possession. But Colonel Keating wanted a large portion of this money 
which was due to him by Raghunathrdv in order to pay off the 
arrears of his troops ; and he thoroughly distrusted Fatesing who 
must now have bitterly repented the practical joke he had played in 
the early part of the campaign upon Mr. Lovibond, when he tricked 
that gentleman into destroying an engagement which he himself had 
signed. So from the British camp in the Mastu Bdgh came daily 
exhortations and threats of bombardment, under pressure of which 
Fatesing by the 30th of August gave up 10 lakhs, this part payment 
being eked out by equivalents in jewels, elephants, and piece-goods. 

But by this date Colonel Keating received advices that the 
Supreme Government 2 disapproved of the war as 'impolitic, 
dangerous, unauthorized, and unjust. 5 Raghundthrdv’s cause was 
to be abandoned, but Colonel Keating contrived to keep the news 
secret till Fatesing had paid up all that he had engaged to give, 
except 6 ldkhs for which he gave a bond payable in two months. 

So when the roads were once more passable after the rains Colonel 
Keating and Raghundthrdv left Baroda for Kadod twenty-five miles 
east of Surat, and the two Gaikwdrs were once again left to fio-ht out 
their quarrel alone. Govindrav, whom nothing would satisfyexcept 
Ahmedabad had never been persuaded by Raghunatkrdv to^ive up 
his claims and now he refused Fatesing's offer of one-third^of the 
Baroda state to which Raghundthrdv offered to add a jdghir worth 5 
lakhs. In October he rejected still better terms and refused to 
surrender the six pargands he held. In short he lost a good position 
by giving ear to foolish counsels. Desultory skirmishing was 
consequently resumed by the two brothers, and their little armies of 
from four to five thousand men marched and countermarched in the 
neighbourhood of Baroda. 

In 1 776 we hear of a truce for two months and then of Govindrdv’s 
endeavours to injure his brother by machinations from Ahmedabad 
But what followed is uncertain, till in February 1778 Fatesing 
obtained from the Peshwa, who was much in need of his support 
great remissions of tribute and of service payment with other most 
advantageous terms. He paid up 10 J Idkhs for arrears &c. bribed 
the ministers with a present of one Mkh, and obtained the" title of 
Sena hhds hhel while Govindrdv was promised a jdghir of 2 Idkhs only 


1 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) IV., No. LXXVL 
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from the Peshwa, and Khanderdv was to retain the position he had 
formerly held. 1 

Fatesing Galkwa'r, 1778 “1789. 

Patesing perhaps entertained thoughts again of joining the 
ministerial party, when his schemes, if he had any as was suspected, 
were brought to an end by the treaty of Purandhar signed on the 1st 
of March 1776. Articles IV. and V. deserve attention, for by them 
the Marathds agreed to give up to the Honorable Company for ever 
all rights and titles to their entire share of the city and pargana 
of Broach and a country of 3 lakhs of rupees near or adjoining 
Broach. The parganas of Ohikhli and Koral with the town of 
Variav, three villages of the par g ana of Chorasi and the village 
of Bhatgdm were to continue in the possession of the Honorable 
Company as pledges till the sanads for the country of 3 Idkhs 
were made over. The Gaikwdr^s government long argued that its 
property (Broach) had been surrendered to the English without its 
consent. But by the VHth article, 'the country ceded to the 
English by Sayajirdv or Patesing Gaikwar shall also be restored when 
it is proved by their letters and copies of the sanads , granted by the 
former Peshw&s, now in their (the GaikwdYs) bands, that they do 
not possess power or authority to make such cessions/ At the 
same time all former treaties were annulled, 3 This VHth Article 
was clearly framed by the Poona Darbar to catch Fatesing in 
a trap. 3 If he produced sanads showing that the Gaikwdr had 
not the power to make cessions without the Peshwa/ s leave, the 


3 From the extremely easy terms on which Fatesing was recognized by the Peshwa 

we may gather how greatly his alliance was sought by the latter. Only 5 hlkhs were 
to be paid as nazar for the title of Sena khds khel, the smallest sum a Gaikw^r 
ever paid for his investiture ; and for all arrears a demand for 5 l&khs only was 
made. On the other hand Fatesing in vain asked for the D4bh&d© estate, and for an 
indemnity for the 5 lakhs of teritory (Broach) ceded by the Peshwa to the British, 
S&vli alone being given to him. In 1779 a somewhat similar engagement was made. 
We find Fatesing making demand for protection against the British and complaining 
of Govindr&v at Ahmedabad and of Khander&v who would not pay his dues. 
M&dhavr&v had first promised Govindr&v a jdghir of 5 l&khs, then on© of 3 Mkhs, and 
it is not till a third engagement was made in 17S2 that we gather that Govi'ndrdv bad 
gone to Poona, when he was promised and perhaps got his jdghir and this time the 
Peshwa states 4 when there is a negotiation for a treaty with the British, your land 
(Broach) will be negotiated for. 5 As long as the Peshv/tfs party feared that 
Fatesing would join the British, and before he actually did so, he was very, lightly 
assessed. In return for his services against Ragun&thrdv his tribute and indemnity 
for service of troops were excused, and it was settled that as long as the British were 
in Gujar&t no indemnity for service of troops was to be demanded, and his tribute 
was fixed at 4 l&khs. it is worth noting, however, that Fatesing never relinquished 
his demands for indemnification for the loss of his share in Broach, and that the Peshwa 
never denied that he had a right to expect some return for his loss. B&vli was 
actually made over to him, and re-demanded from his successor Govindr&v some years 
later. But the Peshwa promised in 1765 (H, 1X79) as indemnity the 5 mahdts in the 
Ahmedabad division estimated at 1| l&khs, ie, P&lanpur, Tanmuri, B&l&sinor, Virpur, 
and S&vli. The promise was not fully kept ; Fatesing did not relinquish his demands 
and both M&n&ji and Govindr&v renewed them; and the question was never settled, 
though it was argued over- and over again till (after 1814) the Peshw&’s rule came to 
an end. Three years previous to the cession of S&vli the Peshwa presented him with 
the sanacl for the pargam of Hav&pur. Khander&v was to serve with 300 horse forhis 
jdghir of 3 l&khs, but a constant source of dispute was the amount he should pay for 
the lands entrusted him in ham&vis and for his levies in Idar. 

2 Aitchison > s Treaties (1876) V., No. VI. 3 Residency Records. 
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precedent would be a dangerous one in after-times, if lie did not 
produce the scm ads he would lose his ceded districts. He evaded 
the difficulty with his usual cleverness, and contended that he had 
given up his districts ' conditionally that Raglmn&thnlv should get 
all his thands properly settled, which was not done/ He affirmed, 
in short, that the mediation of the English which he had purchased 
had effected nothing, so that not only ought his districts to be 
returned, but the sums squeezed out of him at Baroda by Colonel 
Keating should also be returned. It was not till June 1778 that 
the Peshw^s government confessed that the proofs mentioned in. : 
the treaty of Purandhar were not forthcoming. So the upshot of 
the whole was that the G&ikw4r never recovered his own from 
his two more powerful neighbours. The cessions were definitely 
confirmed by treaty on the 28th of November 1778. 

Soon after this, on the 30th of March 1779, the war between the 
Peshwa and the Honorable Company broke out afresh, and Governor 
Hornby advocated an alliance with theO&ikwar whose territories were 
easily accessible to the British troops from the sea, while they were not 
separated from the Deccan by precipitous mountain ranges. 'Let 
therefore/ he argued, ' the Peshw4 ? s sovereignty in Gujarat be swept 
away, let Patesing retain all the territory north of the Mahi and the 
British occupy all south of the T&pti river (14th June 1779) / In the 
main the Calcutta Government approved of the scheme and Colonel 
Goddard (I5th December 1779) joining the-- ‘forces with 
his Bengal army, in a first quick movement took possession of 
Dabhoi, till then held by 2000 of the Peshwa's troops, and then 
marched on Baroda. Fatesing, in spite of urgent letters from Nana 
Fadnavis, 1 was compelled by the pressure of events to enter into an 
alliance which was ratified by a treaty made at Kandila 2 (Dabhoi) 
on the 26th of January 1780. By this defensive and offensive 
treaty Fatesing was to be independent and to pay no tribute to the 
Peshwa, and he was to retain his portion of Gujarat, while the British 
were to take the Peshwa's share, till a new settlement could take 
place of which the express object was to be an absolute and specific 
partition on the bases proposed by Governor Hornby. It was also 
agreed that Fatesing was to furnish his ally with 8000 horse, or more 
in times of war, and cede Si nor and certain villages in the Broach 
pargana together 'with such portions of territory as were to be handed 
over on the day of the capture of Ahmedabad/ These cessions 
need not he named here. By the Vth article, 'a new settlement 
of Gujarat was to take place for the mutual benefit and convenience 
of both parties, according to the proportion of the revenues then 
respectively held by Fatesing and the Peshwa. The last words 
were introduced because the Bombay Government had an idea that 
the territories north of the Mahi might be more valuable than * 
those in the Surat atthdvisi, a matter which General Goddard 
avoided discussing during the continuation of hostilities for fear of 
displeasing Fatesing. The treaty does not appear to have been 


3 Original letters still extant among the Baroda State Records. 
2 Baroda Precis of 1853, para. 19. ’ 
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finally exchanged with Patesing and was cancelled hy the treaty of 
Salbai. By the 15th of February 1780 the city of Ahmedabad was 
gallantly taken by storm and bestowed on Patesing, who in his 
turn made over to the British the districts he had promised them, 
though from the Surat atthavisi Songad was purposely excepted.^ 

On the 29th of February Sindia and Holkar, the Pesbw&’s allies, 
crossed the Narbada and encamped near Dabhoi on the 7th of 
March, but the town was bravely held by Mr. Forbes, the author of 
the Oriental Memoirs, while Goddard gladly moved across the Mahi 
at Yasadwith the intention of meeting the enemy. He reached 
Baroda on the 8th of March, on which day the enemy was at 
Tentalav, a little south of Dabhoi. Sindia, under pretence of a desire 
to enter into negotiations, in vain attempted to delay an engagement 
that he might have time to win over at least Grovindr&v. He had 
quite failed to induce Fatesing to side with him, and the latter 
remained firm to the British throughout the campaign, though on 
one occasion he endeavoured to create ill feeling between his allies 
and the Naw&b of Cambay. 

A few days passed during which Sindia placed his heavy baggage 
in the hill fort of P^viigad and himself encamped at the foot of that 
hill. On the 27th of March the two armies were only six miles apart, 
and on the 2nd of April Goddard made a night attack on Sindians 
camp which met with but partial success, for the enemy contented 
himself with moving off a few miles and with keeping a stricter 
watch. On the 19th a fresh attempt to surprise Sindians camp met 
with the same measure of success, * and the campaign proceeded withou t 
any decided results. The chief triumphs of the British arms were 
acquired in the Surat atthavisi at PArnera and Sinor. Fatesing’s 
troops were content with guarding the capital, 1 bub to the end of 
the campaign he was able to place*- at the disposal of his allies a 
force of 5000 horse, which was under the command of his brother 
Mandrji. 2 The war was, however, drawing to an end, for the Indian 
Government, alarmed at the alliance of the Niz&m and of Haidar 
Ali with the great Maratha chiefs, was desirous of detaching them 
from the confederation. Terms were accordingly offered, and 
perhaps the greatest obstacle to an arrangement was the necessity 
of restoring to the Peshwa his share of Ahmedabad, which, had been 
made over to the G&ikw&r by the late treaty. 3 


1 Baroda may now safely be so termed. It has been elsewhere stated that Pattan 

was considered the head-quarters of the Gaikwir till the death of PaiMji in 1768 or 
till 1781, 

3 In April 1780, Patesing applied for a British [Resident, but it was decided that 
Mr. Malet, then Resident at Cambay, might visit Baroda when occasion served. In 
1781, Captain Earle actually did reside at Baroda, but was recalled the following 
year. He did less than nothing. Baroda Precis of 1858, paras. 23-24. 

8 On the 16th of August 1781, the Governor General wrote strongly to recommend that 
the fortress of Ahmedabad should be 4 surrendered to the entire charge and possession 
Of Patesing, its lawful proprietor/ In answer, General Goddard remarked, * My motive 
for taking that step (ie. keeping a garrison in Ahmedabad) was entirely suggested by 
considerations of our own political interest and security. 5 He admitted that ‘the 
move had at first been obnoxious to Fatesing, but that it was (at the moment of 
writing) then less so, while the retention of the garrison had become less important/ 

Hitherto, in fact, Fatesing’s good faith had been doubted. On the 7th of September 
General Goddard, starting from Dabhoi, met Fatesing on the banks of the Dh&dhar 
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On the 17th of May 1782, however, a fresh treaty was concluded at 
Salbai. By the Vth Article the country mentioned in the Purandkar 
treaty was to be restored by the British either to the Gaikwar or to 
the Peshwa and by the Vlltk f whatever territory Patesing Gaikwar 
possessed at the commencement of the war was for ever to remain 
on the usual footing in his possession/ No claim was to be made 
on him for the past, but for the future he was to pay tribute and to 
do Patesing service as usual. 1 

In shortafter two general wars waged between the Peshwa and 
the British in his own territory, the Gaikwar was left in his old 
position; but he was greatly impoverished, and had lost for ever his 
share of Broach, which was now made over to Sindia or rather to 
his agent Bh&skarrav. 

Fatesing died on the 21st of December 1789, in consequence of a 
fall from an upper story of his palace. His later administration was 
marked by great parsimony, and, in spite of every effort, Colonel 
Walker could not, ten years after this time, succeed in bringing the 
state expenditure down to the level at which Fatesing kept it. 

Ma'na'ji Ga'ikwa'r (Regent), 1789-1793, 

The shifty, prudent, and unscrupulous prince 2 was practically suc- 
ceeded by his younger brother M&nd/ji, who is described as assuming 
the charge of the person and authority of Sayajirdv 3 in spite of the 
loud remonstrances Govindrdv made from his obscure retreat in tbe 
village of Daur near Poona. 4 He could bring forward no argument 
so good as M&n&ji, who produced a nazar of Rs. 33,18,000 and pro- 
mised to pay up Fatesiug^s arrears which amounted to 36 lakhs. 5 
But MahMji Sindia espoused Govindrdv’s claims much to the 
disgust of the Poona Darbar, and the rivalry of the brothers was kept 


river, and on the next day a conference took place. General Goddard informed 
Fatesing that rumours were afloat that he intended joining the Ministerial party, and 
that, with that object in view, he had disgraced his former minister Govind Pandit, 
whom the British had considered their friend in the treaty of 1779-80, in order to avail 
himself of the services of B&loba Pandit. It was subsequently discovered that Baloba, 
far from being friendly bo NAna Fadnavis, had been closely connected with Moroba, 
yet, at the General’s suggestion, he was not for a time elevated to the Diw&aship and 
Hir&mand, officiating minister, conducted the conference in writing. Fatesing, as is 
remarked in the text, in spite of foreign and domestic foes, aided the British with 
cavalry under M&n&ji (or Murdrrdv) his brother, and General Goddard withdrew the 
garrison from Ahmedabad. Res. Rec. 

1 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) V., No. IX, The treaty was finally ratified atGw&lior 
on the 20fch of December 1782, and the portions of it affecting the G&ikw&r were com- 
municated to Fatesing in a resolution dated 27th March 1788, Baroda Precis of 1853, 
para. 26. The great difficulty experienced in making this treaty was the necessity it 
would entail of forcing Fatesing to give up Ahmedabad. By the 17th of July 3783, 
however, such of the GMkw^r’s territory as remained in the hands of the English was 
returned to Fatesing or rather to Gomaji Patel ; and on the 31st October 1783, Fatesing 
was officially informed that, in the opinion of the Governor General, Ahmedabad 
should be given up. 

2 We have only had reason to notice Fatesing’s energy, boldness, cunning, and 
stinginess. Mr. Forbes, who in his Oriental Memoirs seldom has a good wordier a 
Mar&tha, makes out Fatesing to have been a suspicious tyrant. 

3 This imbecile prince died in 1792. 

6 By the Vlth Article of the agreement made in 1778 Govindrdv was to receive a 
pension of two Ukhs a year. 

5 A Mar&tha M§. According to a different account M£n&ji promised to pay sixty 
lakhs in four years by instalments of fifteen Mkhs, . . 
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alive till Mdniiji’s deaths which occurred on about tlxe 1st of August 
1793, though like every one else after a time Sindia abandoned 
his foolish protege’s cause. The Bombay Government at this time 
refused to interfere or even to mediate between the two brothers, 
holding that by the treaty of Salbai an attempt to dismember the 
State would alone justify their interposition. This was also the policy 
recommended by Lord Cornwallis on the 15th of July 1793. 

Govindra'v Galkwa'r (Restored), 1793-1800. 

It might be presumed that Govindrav would now be left without 
a rival, but .the rapacious Poona court refused to allow the 
unfortunate man to leave the Deccan till he had signed an 
agreement 1 to pay 20 Mkhs due by Manaji, Ks. 56,38,001 as nazar 
for his title, and Rs. 43,62,000 as arrears of tribute for the years 
from 1791 to 1793, calculated at the usual rate of Rs. 14,54,000 a 
year, that is, tribute Rs. 7,79,000, and in lieu of military service 
Rs. 6,75,000. Besides this, he was directed to give up at once, in 
part payment of his dues, all jewels, money and clothes to be found 
in the Baroda palace, to make the Peshwa a present of three elephants, 
five horses and jewels worth one lakh, to restore S&vli which had 
been given to Patesing, and, monstrous request, to cede to the 
Peshwa all the territories belonging to the Gaikw&r south of the 
Tdpti river together with his share of the revenues of Surat, In 
short Nana Padnavis was fully bent on ruining the Gaikw&r family 
by his extortionate demands, and it was only by the interference 
of the Honorable Company that the accomplishment of his designs 
was frustrated. On the ground that the treaty of Salbai provided 
that there should be -no dismemberment of the Baroda state, they 
peremptorily informed the minister that his designs must be 
abandoned. 

Govindr&v was allowed to assume the title of Sena Jchds Jchel on 
the 19th of December 1793. But he did not enter his capital 
•without one more struggle. Kanhoji, his illegitimate son by GajrdMi, 
a Rajput princess of Dharampur, obtained some assistance from 
his mother and from Sindi&’s agent at Broach, and threw himself 
into Baroda, which he endeavoured to hold with 2000 Arabs 
and some 600 Pathan horse. These mercenary troops, however, 
betrayed him, and he was surrendered to his father who placed him 
in confinement. He managed soon after to escape disguised in female 
attire, when he fled to the hills and found the Bhils ready to aid him 
in ravaging Sankheda and BahMarpur, and here he was afterwards 
joined in rebellion by Malharrav, the son of Khander&v, the Kadi 
J&ghirdar who had died in 1785. Malhdrr4v, on the ground that 
his father had sided with Govindr&v, had thought himself entitled 
to claim from Govindrav an exemption from his yearly peshkash of 
one Ukh and Rs. 20,000 which was really an indemnity for the non- 
service of 400 horse. But the prince perceived or affected to perceive 
some want of cordiality in Malharrav, and claimed all arrears. The 
J&ghirdar’s territories at this time consisted of Kadi worth 3 J lakhs, 
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1 Bes, Bee, Translation of Peshw&’s Becords, The agreement of 1703 was superseded 
by one made in 1794 of which the details are here given, 
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and of Kapadvanj and Dehgdm worthy 1| ldkhs. Nadiad, as lias 
been mentioned, had been taken from his father by Fatesing. 

These two men, Malharrdv and Kanhoji, were destined in the 
future to bring infinite trouble on the Baroda state, of which this 
was the mere beginning. At this time K&nhoji showed some 
prowess in assisting Malharrav in three times driving back the 
G&ikwar army from the neighbourhood of Kadi. But a forged 
letter -was purposely dropped in the Jaghird&r’s way, which led him 
to think that his ally was scheming to betray him, and a quarrel 
ensued which induced K&nhoji once again to fly to the S&tpuda hills. 
He was decoyed down to the plain some time after by false promises, 
and again thrown into prison by his father. In 1794, Malharrav 
was allowed to purchase peace by the payment of a fine of 5^ ldkhs 
and a yearly peshhash of one l&kh and 15 thousand rupees, and to 
these terms he remained faithful for some time, even assisting the 
G&ifcw&r in his campaign against Aba Shelukar. 1 

In 1794 Govindrav entertained some thoughts of seizing Cambay, 
but desisted at the request of the Bombay Government. 

There remains but to notice that the G&ikw&r troops took part in 
the victory over the Nizam which was gained (11th March 1794) at 
Kardla, and we turn to the matter of the greatest interesAwhich 
occurred during the reign of Govindrav. 2 

When N&na Fadnavis was seized in Sindians camp his partisan ... 
Aba Shelukar, who was acting as subha of Ahmedabad for 
Chimn^jipant,the nominee of Bdjirav, shared his fate, and the Peshwa 
directed GovindiAv to seize the farm, that is, the districts of which 
he rented the revenue management. The GAikw&r proceeded to 
occupy PetMd but, being then well disposed towards Shelukar, he 
interceded for him and obtained for him his return to Ahmedabad 
on a payment of 10 lakhs. This sum was raised by R&vji App&ji, 
the famous Prabhu minister of Govindrav who bargained with 
Aba that Petlad should be made over to his (the minister's) brother, 
Babaji, as security for the repayment of the sum. 3 


1 Being unable to discover any succint account of these troubles in the Residency 
Records, Colonel Wallace’s History of them has been followed. 

2 We have noticed what Govindrav on his accession agreed to pay the Poona 
court. By an agreement made in 1797, we find that he had paid the enormous sum 
of Rs. 78,33,212, that he had been remitted 60 l&khs, and that he still owed the 
Peshwa Rs, 39,82,789. Seethe chapter on Finance. 

3 R&vji App&ji, his brother B&b&ji, the commander of the Giiikwir forces, and his 
nephew Sitar&m subsequently played a most important part in the history of the 
State, and it may here be noticed that this family came into power at the time when 
Govin&r&v returned from the Deccan. Many other Poona people came over with 
this prince after his long exile, whose descendants still hold high rank in Baroda, 
such as the families of the Fadnavis and the Muzumd&r. At the same time many of 
the old servants of Fatesing and M&ndji were turned away, for the strife between the 
brothers was extraordinarily bitter. There are only a few noblemen, or, at any rate, 
4amkhMrs, who can trace back their connection with the Baroda state to a date 

f revious to Govindr&v’s accession. Some other noblemen came to the front by espousing, 
uring the civil war in Anandr&v’s reign, the cause of that prince or rather of 
Rivji Appaji and the British, such as Aminsdheb, Kaxn£l-ud«din, and the great Sh&stri. 
From Govindr&v’s accession dates a manifest change in the policy of the G&ikwte, 
which may be termed a spurious revolution. The State was much weaker than it had 
been in the able Fatesing’s time. Exhausted by internal dissensions and unsupported 
by a vigorous ruler it seemed to submit more implicitly to the influence of the Peshwa. 
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Aba Shelukar was entertained by the brothers on his way to 
his farm of Ahmedabad, and fell to disputing with them about 
the terms of repayment. He then irritated them still further by 
making an appeal to the Gaik war. In a short time their hidden 
anger was blown into a flame. Shelukar plundered a large body 
of Gros&is in the Baroda state and refused to surrender the plunder 
to Govindrdv, and this prince was preparing to avenge the insult, 
when he heard that his garrison at Ahmedabad had been attacked* 
A vigorous war was immediately resolved upon. B&bAji, with a 
detachment made an extraordinarily rapid march on Batva where he 
surprised a body of Shelukaris troops and drove it into the town* 
In a second engagement, however, his small following was in 
danger of being overwhelmed when the main body came up and 
secured a victory. 

Meanwhile, it so happened that N&na Fadnavis died (1800) just 
about the time Govindrdv had written to the Peshwa to inform him 
of his complaints and of his consequent war^against Aba Shelukar. 
Bajirav, thereupon, nrged the Giikwar to ruin the partisan of the 
hated minister, whose death freed the Peshwa 5 s hands. Four months 
after the commencement of operations, Aba Shelukar, who had 
suffered a second defeat in a general engagement, was betrayed by 
his Arab mercenaries. These venal warriors threw open the gates 
of Ahmedabad, of which the siege had long been lazily proceeding, 
and surrendered their leader to Govindrav, who imprisoned him 
first in Baroda and then in Balsi-r. 1 

At the termination of hostilities the Poona court, by whom the 
war had in reality been suggested and kept alive, gave Govindrav a 
scmad , by which the farm of the Ahmedabad revenues was nominally 
leased to his illegitimate but favourite son Bhagvantr&v at 5 lakhs 
a year for a term of five years. At the same time Sindia was 
granted the proceeds of the farm for the first two years of its lease. 
This district had seldom, of never, been taken up for more than 3| 
lakhs per annum, but to the G^ikwar it was worth more than to any 
one else, as his own northern possessions were much intermingled 
with those of the Peshwa, and, when the whole country was placed 
under one authority, at one stroke all the evils of a divided 
government were removed. 

Govindrav 3 was preparing to send a brother of Yadavr^v 


In reality, however, the growing authority of the Poona Darb&r was not destined to 
bring about any great change, for the rivalry between the British and Mar&th&s had 
begun, the G&ikw&r was forced to side with the former, and from the moment he did so 
the dominion of the Peshwa lessened. One instance has been given when N&na Fadnavis 
was forbidden to cut in two the Baroda state, 

1 Aba Shelukar’s rule had been a notoriously cruel one, and the inhabitants of the 
Peshw&’s districts in Ahmedabad must have been glad to come under the G&ikw&r who, 
except for a very short time, retained the farm, that is, practically the full dominion 
over the country till it was made over to the British. Aba Shelukar vowed he would 
commit suicide by starving himself rather than be imprisoned in Baroda. Govindrav, 
who till then had been mercifully inclined towards him, ordered him off to a worse 
prison, the sight of which was sufficient to make the quondam tyrant change his mind. 
He was released from prison many years after the present date, when the British 
were in power and not afraid of his schemes. 5 Ras Mdla, II, 24, 
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Bhdskar, Smdid's minister, of whom more is to Tbe related, to 
Ahmedabad as agent for Bhagvantr&v in order to counterbalance 
the too great power in the State which RArji App&ji had acquired, 
though, in fact, this minister's cousin Raghun&th Mahipafcrdv, often 
called KdMji, got the post, and he was also collecting, or rather had 
actually made over to the banker Hari Bhakti, a sum of 5 lakhs as 
a first instalment of rent to be paid to Sindia, when he died on the 
19th of September 1800. Once again the State was distracted by 
civil war, and that at a time when its finances had been impaired by 
the payment to the Peshwa (1797-98) of: nearly 79 Mkhs of rupees. 

A'nandra'v Galkwa'r, 1800-1819. 

Passing allusion has been made to the existence of a force of 
Arab mercenaries in Baroda at the time Govindrav mounted the 
gddi These soldiers of fortune had been sparingly introduced 
into the State by Fatesing, their strength had been greatly increased 
by G-ovindrav, and now large additions had been and were to be 
made to their numbers and power by Ravji App&ji. 1 The Arabs at 
the time of Anandriv's accession held the gates of the city of Baroda 
and all the strong military posts in the country. As they were 
influenced only by a sense of their own interests and were guided by 
no man except the sdvhdr who was their paymaster, they were 
ready at any time during the contentions which ensued to side -with 
any competitor for power who might ensure or enlarge for then*., 
their extensive privileges. 

At the moment Govindrav died, the minister happened to be 
away, but his brother Babaji and Mir Kam&l-ud-din, together with 
Mangal and S&mal Parakh, who were the paymasters of the mer- 
cenaries, coalesced, and in company waited on the Rani GahinAbai 
to acquaint her with their intentions. The Rani during her late 
husband's lifetime had been in possession of great influence, and 
on his death declared her purpose to become sati The officers who 
now attended on her persuaded her to abandon any project of self- 
immolation by promising to maintain her authority in the person 
of Anandrav, the eldest legitimate son of the late Maharaja, as 
Ranhoji was the eldest illegitimate son. They also caused all the Arab 
and other jamdddrs of the city to assemble and to swear according 
to their religion to be faithful to the Rani's cause. Anandr&v was 
accordingly placed on the gddi? as was his right, for he was the 
eldest son of the late Rdja. But from the outset, it was not 
contemplated that he should take an active share in the administra- 
tion, as he was weak-minded and addicted to the intemperate use of 
opium. 


1 The employment of mercenary troops, Arabs, Sindhis, Hindusth&nis, &e., was 
becoming a common practice among the Mardtha and other native states, and was 
indicative ■of their growing weakness and incapacity to maintain themselves. Many of 
the states at this time were actually subdued by these hired servants and ruined by 
them, as we shall have to notice in the cases of Dhdr and Pdlanpur. Had not the British 
slipped in, such would have been the result in the Baroda state unless it had first fallen 
a prey to Si$#ia or been partitioned by Sindia, Holkar, and tbe Peshwa. 

Govindrav left eleven sons, four legitimate and seven illegitimate ; of the latter 
Kdnhoji was the eldest Baroda Precis of 1853, para. 33. 
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Meanwhile Ravji hastened to return from Ahmedabad and began 
to conduct the affairs of the State. But Kanhoji, who had opposed 
his own father, was not the sort of person to let this go on without 
a struggle. He contrived to enter Baroda in disguise, won his 
way to Anandr&v's presence, and so Worked on that feeble but 
affectionate prince's feelings that he speedily obtained a high place 
at court. By degrees Kanhoji affected to carry on the administration 
without Ravji's aid, and the jamdddrs , who had swallowed Rdvji's 
bribes without scruple, were won over to give the Raja's brother their 
support. Kanhoji, accordingly, engrossed all the power in the State; 
but he soon found himself in want of money, and in order to obtain it 
and to keep his authority, he confined Anandrav, treated his ladies, 
relations, and servants with great harshness, robbed the Rani 
Gahin&bai of her jewels and ready money, and similarly ill-treated 
the widow and daughter of Fatesing and the widow of Man&ji. 
All this and more he might have continued to do if it had been 
in his power to satisfy the increasing demands of the mercenaries. 
But the exchequer had long since been empty, and even the 
five lakhs collected by Govindrav to pay Sindia had been 
squandered. It is no great wonder then that a fresh turn of affairs 
soon took place. On* the night of the 29th of January 1801 
Kanhoji’s house was quietly surrounded by a body of Arab troops, 2 
and he himself was arrested and taken before Anandrav, who, 
after rating him soundly for his cruelty, sent him to be imprisoned 
in the fort of Ranpnr. 

Once more Ravji came into power, but the Arabs now tyrannized 
* over him more than ever, irritated the Darbdr by their violence and 
frightened the common people by their cruelty. So great did their 
audacity become that not long after this, when Ravji ippdji was 
returning from Cambay where he had been negotiating for the 
assistance of the British Government and was actually entering the 
fort of the city, some of their number fired on him and killed or 
wounded most of his paZMi-bearers. The fact is that the weapon 
the Diwan had unscrupulously forged was now turned against him. 
The Arabs from the outset disliked the notion of any British 
interference which they rightly foresaw would work them injury, 
and Ravji, who had no more means at his command than Kanhoji, 
could not command the support of the Gaikwar family, who to a 
man now turned against Mm. SVA'AA- 

Gajr&Mi, K&nhoji's mother, who was at Surat urged Malharrav, the 
Jaghirdar of Kadi, to act against the Diwan, and this chief though 
he had at first sided with Ravji and approved of the measures taken 
with regard to Kanhoji, finding that his support would not be 
purchased by the entire remission of his peshkash, determined to 
espouse the cause of the Diw&ns's rival. The Jaghirdar was speedily 
joined by Mukundrav, a younger and illegitimate brother of the 
reigning Gaikwar, who under the pretence of a visit to the shrine 
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■ 1 Eds Mila, II, 26. 

A. The concurrence of all the mercenaries to this arrest had first to be purchased, it 
must, be -Understood. fC&nhoji made the mistake of annoying the Rij&’s favourite 
wife by turning her brother out of the palace. 
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at Dakor, had managed to get away from the capital with all Ms 
movable property. On his joining him the J&ghirdfir took the 
field* 1 

Both parties appealed to the Bombay Government,, and both 
offered for its support the Gliorasi and the Surat cJiauih , the 
surrender of which had once before been ineffectually tendered 
by Govmdr&v at the commencement of his campaign with Aba 
Shelukar. 2 3 4 * Gajrdbai in addition proffered the surrender of ChikhlL 
On the one hand the Jdghird&r asserted that his reasonable wish 
was to free the Gaikwar family from the tyranny of a foreigner, and 
that the Baja privately countenanced his effort to do so. On the 
other hand, Riivji asserted with equal warmth that he was acting 
solely by the order of Anandrav. Governor Duncan, apprehensive 
of the dangers which might arise from the disorder into which his 
neighbour had fallen, 8 still hesitated to interfere. After long delay, 
however, he decided on sending Major A. Walker to Baroda to 
mediate between the two parties and to ascertain what, if any, 
were the wishes of the reigning prince, and at the same time 
there was sent to Cambay a small and, as it proved to be, an 
inadequate force of 2000 men to support his decision if it were 
resisted. 

Towards the close of the year 1801 matters were approaching a 
crisis. BaMjfs troops were on the march from Ahmedwkad, 
Malharr&v ? s forces had set out from Kadi under the command of Ms 
brother Hanmantrdv and an old Gaikwar officer named Shivrdm, and 
a slight engagement had even taken place. The Diwdn's position 
in Baroda was most uncomfortable, for the Arabs suspected him of 
calling in the British, and most of his relations were in their hands. 
Still Ravji did not yet wholly throw himself on British support, for 
he was at this time in close correspondence with Yddav Bhaskar 
whose history is worth some notice. This able man had been clerk 
to a great farmer of the revenue in the Baroda state named 
Khandopant Nana and had subsequently risen to be Diwan to 
Fatesing. When that prince died he and his brothers Eamchandra 

1 In the Memo, of Mr. Willoughby, Pol, Sec. to the Bom. Gov, 4th August 1837, 
(para. 7,) it is written, * No sooner was KAnhoji’s rebellion crashed than another was 
fomented by Murdrrdv, who was also an illegitimate son of Govindr&v. This was 
likewise suppressed by the minister, Mur&rrdv being also seized and imprisoned. 
K&nhoji and Murdrrdv however had many partizans, whose open opposition or intrigues 
proved a constant source of anxiety to the minister who was, in consequence, induced 
to solicit the aid of the British Government/ 

2 The cession was in direct contravention of the treaty of Salbai, and therefore 
condemned as impolitic by the Court of Directors in their despatch, dated 28th August 
1804, but fortunately the cession was subsequently recognized bytheXIVth Article of 
the Treaty of Bassein, As to the previous tender of territory it is stated(Baroda Precis 
of 1853, para, 31) that Governor Duncan was instructed by the Governor General in 
March 1800 to effect an exchange of territory. Govindr&v actually ceded the chautk 
of Surat and the Chords! z)tirgana, hnk owing to delays in obtaining sanction from the 
Poona Ministry the negotiations hung lire and Govindrdv died. Probably the 
cession was to be repaid by military assistance. The Court of Directors disapproved 
of the whole thing as contrary to the treaty of Salbai. 

3 Besides, the suspicious designs of Sindia there was another fear thus expressed in ■ 
para. 35 of the Baroda Pr4cis of 1853, to which some small weight must be given. 

4 The Poona Ministry opposing British interference, threatened to set up Anandr&v’s 

younger brother Fatesing as a competitor for the i 
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and Lak simian were, with, the consent of the Poona court, 1 thrown 
into prison by Man&ji on his accession. But when Qovmdrclv in 
his turn came into power Y&dav Bhaskar and his brothers were 
released and dismissed with honour through the influence of Ravji 
App&ji, and at this time the brothers were influential Diwans in 
Sindians court. Now Sindia had a direct claim on the Baroda state 
for 10 lakhs, in the shape of the first two instalments for the 
Ahmedabad farm, and it was through fear of his probable interfer- 
ence that the Bombay Government was forced to arbitrate between 
the contending parties at Baroda. , 

Major Walker reached Baroda and saw the MaMr&ja Anandrdw 
on the 29th of J anuary 1802. He believed him to be of feeble intellect, 
afraid of the Arabs, unfriendly to the J aghirdar Malharrav, but in 
deep dejection on account of his brother's incarceration. Acquitting 
the Diwfin Ravji of all offence, Major Walker blamed MalMrrfiv 
for his selfish change of policy in supporting Kahnoji and for his 
perverseness in refusing to accept as a compromise a remission of 
Rs. 10,000 in his peshhash which had been tendered by R&vji. 2 
Besides the Jaghirdar not only refused to listen to all arbitration, 
but persisted in raising tribute within the Baroda state and in 
retaining Yisnagar which he had taken by force of arms. Conse- 
quently no conciliatory course was left open to Major Walker, and 
he left Baroda to join his troops at Cambay on the 8th of February. 

MalMrr&v had from twelve to fifteen thousand troops of whom the 
best disciplined were Shivr^m's 700 Hindustanis, though there were 
a few others who had been fairly drilled by Parker, an Englishman 
and Joaquim, a Portuguese, But for the most part the army was 
composed of Sindhis and PatMns, ELolis and Kulans, the last of 
whom still carried on their persons and their houses the antique 
tunic of chain armour. They were led by Babatsing, the Th&kur 
of Bhankora. 

The British force did not move till the 23rd of February, and did 
not enter the Kadi territory with Babdji's troops till the 10th of 
March. Malhdrrdv pretended to ask for terms, but Major Walker 
advanced without halting to Badasan three miles from Kadi (16th 
March). He then occupied an eminence from which the whole town 
could be seen. Again Malh&rr&v pretended to show a disposition 
to treat, but when emissaries 3 wei*e sent him he imprisoned them and 
opened fire on the British camp. 

On the 1 7th of March Major Walker made his attack on the enemy, 
his own troops he placed in the centre, Kam£l~ud-din was on his 
right flank, and on his left was BaMji. After advancing some 
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1 Peshw&’s Records. Art. 2 of agreement ( H, 1 191) with the G&ikwAr. R&mchandra 
Bh&skar was sent on a commission to enquire into alleged encroachments of the 


G&ikwdr in Ahmedabad, the Surat aUhdvisi and other mahdls by the levy of 
gkisddna, and in the same year through the medium of the same person Fatesing 
obtained a remission of Rs. 5,70,500. He had been vaUl to Fatesing as early as 
H, 1179. According to Art, 2 of the agreement with the Gaikw4r(H. 1191), a demand 
for the surrender of two persons of the name of Bhiiskar was, however, refused by 
the Peshwa, hut at another time he gave a guarded consent to proceedings against 
the Bhdskars for peculation. 

2 Mb Mala, II, 29-45. 3 Capt. G. Williams and Snndarji. 
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distance lie found that his allies had gradually lagged behind and 
then halted, and, as his own force was very small, he was obliged to 
return to his camp without striking a blow. After this he adopted 
Mar&tha tactics, treated the enemy's camp as a fortified town, 
and acted on the defensive till Sir William Clarke arrived with 
reinforcements drawn from Diu, Bombay, and Goa (24th ^ April). 
The British force was also strengthened by the arrival of a body 
of troops under Colonel Coleman, and there were now 6000 British 
troops in the field, and on the 30th of April the enemy were once 
more attacked. Lieut. -Colonel Waddington at daybreak captured 
one of the enemy's batteries and turned its guns against them, and 
by eleven o'clock the camp which was situated just outside the towjr^ 
was cleared. On the 3rd of May Malharrav gave himself up, whbn 
the town was entered by the allies. 


Cessions to the 


and subsidy 
of forces. 


Agreement 16th 
March 1802. 


The Jaghirdar was permitted to reside at Nadiad where districts 
were allotted to him worth 1 J lakhs, 1 and the possessions of both 
branches of the family were now at length and for the first time 
brought under one ruler to the great gain of the State. 2 In the 
following June or July, Ganpatr&v GaikwAr, a descendant of PiMji 
and Jaghirdar of Sankheda and BaMdarpur, who had intended to 
combine with Malh&rrav, was joined by Mur&rr&v Gaikw&r, and rose 
in rebellion. His little fort had for years been successfully held 
against Gaikw&r troops, but on the 7th of July it surrendered to a 
British detachment and he as well as Mur&rr&v fled to the court 
of Anandrav Pov&r of Dh&r, who now became the centre of the 
discontented party. 

Such was the first of the many splendid services rendered to the 
Baroda state by the Bombay Government, who did not delay to 
claim an ample reward. The Gaikwar had before the commencement 
of the campaign ceded the Chorfisi par g ana 3 and his portion of 
the chanth of Surat as a free gift to the Honorable Company, while, 
according to an agreement made between Mr. Duncan and R&vji 
at Cambay/ he consented to pay the expenses of the campaign 
with interest in two instalments, the first to fall due on the 1st of 
October, the second on the 5th of January 1802, the G&ikw&r's 
share of the Surat atthavisi being mortgaged as security. Finally 
the State secretly subsidised a force of 2000 sepoys and a company 
of European artillery at a cost of Rs. 65,000 per month to be paid 
by landed jaiddd or funds, but this arrangement was not to be 
carried out till the end of the Kadi war, when the Arab mercenaries 
were to be reduced. On the 4th of June 1802 the pargana of Ohikhlx 
was ceded as a free gift to date from samvat 1859, and to this 








1 The Honorable Company and Mir KamAI-nd-din were sureties between the 

Jdghirdir and Anandrav, as is related elsewhere. Malhto&v managed to escape on 
the 4th December 1802, and gave great trouble in KAthUwdr till he was caught in 
1804 by Babiji’s mulukgiri force and sent to Bombay as a prisoner. 6 

2 During this little wax a person came into prominence who afterwards nlaved 
an mpwtMt part in the history of Baroda. Vithataiv Devdji, son of Balvanteiv 
KAfhi the treasurer, gallantly took ^lj&pnr andVisnagar, and defeated Shivnta 
Dehgta and Kapadvanj were surrendered soon after the fall of Kadi 

3 The English colours were hoisted at Vel&chha, the principal’ station in tlm 

Choraai on the 7th of July 1802. 4 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. No 78 
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were added on the 5th of May 1808 the fort and jcighir of Kaira. 1 2 
On the 6th of Jiine by a fresh arrangement the assignment of the 
Jaiddd land for the subsidy was deferred till the beginning of 
June ISOS, as the State was terribly encumbered with mortgages. 
But it was then settled that the pargana of Dholka should be assigned 
from samvat I860, while a jdghir of Rs, 50,000 from Nadiad was 
granted at once. Meanwhile the revenues of K*ltM4war and Kadi 
were pledged. At the same time a bond was given for the expenses 
of the army incurred during the first year which amounted to 7 lakhs 
and 80 thousand rupees, bearing 9 per cent interest, By January 
1803 the following districts were, however, fairly ceded : Dholka 
worth 4| lakhs, Nadiad worth If lAkhs, Yijapur 1 lakh and 30 
thousand, and the tappa of Kadi worth 25 thousand rupees making a 
total of 7 l&klis and 80 thousand rupees. By the 4th of August the 
Honorable Company agreed to advance money to pay the arrears 
idue to the Arabs, the loan to be paid back in instalments ending 
5n June 1805, the G&ikw&r meanwhile pledging the revenue of the 
/Baroda, Koral, Sinor, PetMd, and Ahmedabad pargands. 

On the 29th of July 1802 the Maharaja approved of the treaty 
made by R&vji App&ji, and officially wrote that ‘in consequence of 
there being many ill disposed persons among the Arabs, who have 
plotted against my liberty and even my life, I desire that my subjects 
will pay no attention to my order in this situation but hear what 
Major Walker has to say/ He further promised to reduce the 
State expenditure and the army to Ratesing’s standard, and by the 
Xtb Article he desired that e if any evil disposed persons attempt 
anything unfair or unreasonable against my person, my Diwan R&vji 
App&ji, his son, his brother, his nephew, or relations, and Mddhavr&v 
Tatya Muaumdar, or even should I myself or my successor 
commit anything improper or unjust, the English Government should 
interfere/ Here was the beginning of the policy of close interfer- 
ence in the affairs of the State by the Bombay Government, which for 
seventeen years virtually ruled over Baroda. It was, too/ the com- 
mencement of the policy of protecting certain individuals from the. 
action of the sovereign which was to give rise to so many disputes 
between the two Governments. 3 * * * * 8 

R&vji also was reaping his reward for the part he had played in 
the above transactions. On the 8th of July, 3 a private engagement 
was made with him by Governor Duncan to the effect that the Diwan- 
ship was to remain in his family, and that his son, brother, nephew. 
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1 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. 201, No. 79, 

2 The manner in which sanads are granted may here be given, as the formal eon* 

struction and register of these important documents bear resemblance to the manner in 

which treaties were drawn up. (1) The draft of the proposed sanad is prepared by the 
fadnavis. (2) The draft is copied out in the office of the mnnslii , where it is ulti- 

mately kept. (3) The munshi puts the date and writes the word jdnije, (4) The 

Muzumd&r writes the words mortabsud at the ^ end. (5) The Mah&r&ja writes the 
word Mhdlasdhdnt at the top. (6) The fadnavis impresses the seals in the presence 
of the Mah&r&ja. (7) The sanad is registered in the office of the fadnavis , who 

writes the word bdr. The term MhdlasdMnt records the devotion of the GAikwdr 
family to the spouse of the family god Khandoba, and consequently to that deity. 
Information given by Khdn Bahadur Pestanji Jehdngir, 

8 Aitchisoms Treaties (1876), IV. 210. 
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relations, and friends were to be duly protected and supported by 
the Honorable Company, and if the GMkwar or anybody else were 
unreasonably to treat him ill, the Company was to interfere on his 
behalf. Besides the valuable village of Batta in the Chontsi granted 
as hereditary jdghir he obtained a pension of Rs. 60,000 a year. 
At this time RAvji was an old man with but a few months to 
live, and though his astuteness was as great as ever, he had grown 
feeble and very dilatory. He was unable to face the crisis when the 
disbandment of the Arabs had to be carried out, for he feared these 
men as much as he hated them ; and he sought to purchase by bribes 
the favour of the paymasters of the troops as well as that of Yadav 
BMskar, Sindi&’s minister. Above all other feelings was his in- 
tense and selfish love for the members of Ms family whom he loaded; 
with gifts, a double portion being bestowed on his favourite nephewj 
SakMram Diwanji, the Deshmukh of Navs&ri, who hold a large! 
portion of the Surat atthavisi . But other relations had their share 
in that district, while most of the newly conquered districts oft 
Kadi and Dehg&m were also made over to them, till at length the! 
Bombay Government was forced to remonstrate. The nephew who I 
succeeded him possessed all R4vji ? s faults, and in addition had I 
certain other failings which ruined him, but the Diw&Ms brother, " 
Bab&ji, proved himself to be a straightforward and courageous 
man, to whom the British were much indebted, a man superior in * 
most ways to the head of the family whom events thrust into • 
greater prominence. \ 

Major Walker returned to Baroda as Resident on the Ilth of July 
1802 m obedience to orders, elated the 12th of the preceding month. 1 
Holkar and Sindia, at war with each other, covered Central India 
with their armies, and both threw covetous eyes on Gujardt. In 
September 1802 a body of the Holkar' s Pendharis invaded the Surat 
atthavisi and ravaged the Imsba of Mohin, but they were routed in 
a night attack by Bdpu Kamavisd&r, and retreated precipitately 
over the Sahy&dris where they were roughly handled by the Bhils 
and Kolis. 

Sindi^s designs were more alarming. He urged his claim of ten 
l&khs on the farm of Ahmedabad, and through Yadav Blniskar, was 
well aware of the distress in which the State was, while he had good 
reasons to hope that, if he could but seize the country, the Peshwa 
would grant him the farming of it. He accordingly despatched an 
army of twelve or fourteen thousand men in the direction of the 


1 And from this timethe authority of the British Resident was paramount. This may 
be gathered not only from the above detailed engagements, but from the fact thatafter 
the expulsion of the Arabs from Baroda the Raja granted, and the Honorable Company 
assumed, the power and responsibilities of surety in the bdhedkari engagement®, 
which practically gave the Resident authority to interfere as much as lie chose in the 
disposal of the revenues and, as was at this time assumed, in all matters of great 
political importance as well as in the governance of the chief ministers and public 
officers. It was also assumed that the Resident held a power equal to that of the 
R&ja. Under the plea of mental incapacity the MahtoSja was not allowed to take any 
real share in the administration which was carried on, till the accession of Bay&jir&v 
by a commission composed of the Resident or his native agent the Diwte. the muzum* 
ddr t and, subsequently {1st January 1806), the Regent Fatesing, 
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northern districts who were really led by N&gopant, bat wore nomi- 
nally under the command of the unfortunate young prince Anandrav 
Povar of Dhar, Govindrav Gaikw&r's grandson, with whom the 
discontented and rebellious members of the G dikw&r’s family then and 
subsequently found refuge and to whom they looked for assistance* 
At home Anandrav was thwarted by a treacherous minister and 
bullied alternately by his neighbours Holkar and Sindia, but in 
Gujarat political capital could be made out of his name. 1 The 
army of invasion, after levying the mtdttkgin and ravaging Bariya, 
reached Bdnsda in October, and it seemed as if all the evils which 
Ydclav Bhaskar kindly kept warning Ravji to avoid were about to 
befall the State, when the Diwan through the assistance of the 
British managed to satisfy Sindia. The Honorable Company, though 
creditors to the State for nearly twelve lakhs, consented that the 
eecond instalment should be deferred, in spite of their having found 
(put that the Surat aithdvm which had been pledged to them had 
f?dready been mortgaged to the banker Parbhud&s, Sindia s agent at 
j Broach. 2 This banker had at one time advanced the State twelve 
,'v lakhs, of which five l&khs were still owing,* so the Honorable 
Company allowed Parbhudds to pay Sindia first and afterwards 
themselves, at the same time guaranteeing that they should see the 
banker repaid. 

The partial reduction of the G&ikw&Ps army, the suppression of 
the mutinous Arab garrison in the capital, the settlement of the 
KAthiaw&r mdukgiri and the capture of MalMrrav who ^ again 
attempted to disturb the state, the long chase after Kanhoji who 
escaped from prison and for years vexed the country aided by 
Shivrdm of Kadi and by a party of Arabs who had been allowed 
to leave Baroda after the siege of the capital on condition that 
they should not remain in Gujarat, finally the admirable means 
taken to restore to a healthy condition the finances of the State, 

, have been described elsewhere 3 ; but it is well to recapitulate 
here the dangers and difficulties the first Resident met and sur- 
mounted, that the greatness of his services may be recalled. 

On the 18th of July 1803 Ravji Appdji died and was succeeded by 
his nephew Sit&nCm whom he had adopted on the 22nd of May, a 
dishonest man who for a few years contrived to delay the reforms 
which were so necessaiy, and again many years after gave Sayajirav 
a quantity of bad advice. On the 23rd of September R&vji ? s old 
ally Y&dav Bh&skar died in battle by the side of his master 
Sindia. And a few months before these events GangMhar 
Shastri Patwardhan (2nd February 1803) had been nominated 
confidential medium with the Darbar on a salary of Rs. 100. 4 His 

1 Ananduiv was the son of Khander&v of Dh&r and of a daughter of Govindr&v 
G&ikw&r, He was brought up at Baroda in Govindniv’s palace, and returned to Dhar 
in 1707, when seventeen years of age. The treacherous minister was Itangr&v 
Aurek&r* His sad history is told in Malcolm's History of Central India, 104, , 

3 They were the less reluctant to abandon their pledge of the Surat mmdmm 
that they discovered it was worth only 8J lAkhs a year, as a large portion of xt had 
been let out to members of the l)i wilds family. 

* See below under Army, Tribute, and Finance. 

4 Gangddh&r ShAstri Patwardhan was an Inhabitant of the Deccan and was 
employed for some time at Poona as a dependent of Haripant Phadke. He had 
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usefulness was already well known to tlie Honorable Company, and 
lie rapidly acquired the confidence of a strong party in the Darker 
headed by Babdji and afterwards by Patesing, till, at last, feared or 
respected by the British and the courts of Poona and Baroda, the 
Shastri came to play the most important part in the history of 
Baroda ever accorded up to late times to a native of this country. 

Meanwhile Sindia and fiolkar were struggling for the custody of 
the Peshwa Bajirav, and in October 1802 Task van trav Holkar 
defeated the armies of his rival and of the Peshwa in a battle near 
Poona. The latter appealed to the British for protection, and the 
result was the treaty of Bassein (31st December 1802), 1 by the 
XIVth Article of which the treaty of 1802 between the G&ikw&r and 
the Honorable Company was recognized by the Peshwa and certain 
unfinished transactions relative to the firm of Ahmedabad between 
the Poona court and that of Baroda were submitted to the 
arbitration of the Honorable Company. 2 * l 

The war between Holkar and Sindia had a curious influence on 
a member of the Gaikwar family, Fatesing, a younger brother of 
Anandr&v, who at the time it broke out was at or near Poona. 
Late in 1802 he was captured by one of Holkar’s officers, and the 
Baroda Commission offered a large sum for his ransom, fearing lest 
he might he nominally placed at the head of an army and sent into 
Gujar&t to create a disturbance. In June 1803 Ahmed KMn 
brought him with his camp to within eight miles of Songad, and 
the whole of Holkar’ s army was at Ahmed Khan’s back. The fort 
was then held by a Gaikw&r officer, B&kl/ji Laksbman, and by a 
small detachment of British troops. B&Mji deserted his post in a 
panic and Govindr&v M&ma, then made Kamdvisdfir, was sent to 


rendered the G&ikw&ras well as the British Government some important services 
and accompanying Major A. Walker to Baroda he entered the Government service of 
the British in 1802, In June 1803, the village of Dendole in the pargana of Chords! 
In the Surat atthavisi was granted Mm and his heirs in perpetuity. It was worth 
5000 rupees per annum, Sanad, 10th November 1803, by J onathan Duncan, Governor. 
On the 12th of January 1805, on his daughter’s marriage, the Bombay Government 
presented him with Rs. 4000. On the 15th of May 1806 a palanquin was given 
him with an allowance of Rs. 1200 a year for its maintenance. In 1808 Anandrdv 
Mah&r4j to enable the Shdstri to pay off his debts gave him a percentage on the 
savings he had made for the State and granted him an intim village worth Rs. 5000 a 
• year in the Surat atthavisi. On the 11th of June 1813 he was created Mutdlik Diwdn 
with not less than half the allowance given to Vithoba Bhdu Khdsgivala. 

l Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), V, No. 1&. 

3 Residency Records. The unfinished transactions were unsettled claims for money 
of an intricate character and of immense importance (See Finance). Mr. Elphmstone 
has pointed out that by the treaty of Bassein the Peshwa recognized the convention 
of Cambay and the treaty of Baroda of the 29th of July 1802. By it were fixed 
the establishment of British instead of Peshwa ascendancy at Baroda; British 
protection of the Gaikwar and interposition in the negotiations with Poona ; British 
guarantee of the succession to the gddi; British security for the G&ikwrir’s debts ; 
and British obtainment of a cession of the Gdikwiir’s territory. Ten years later, before 
and after the Sh&stri’s death, it was the Peshw&’s policy to regain his position as 
suzerain over the G&ikw&r, a position which he had quite lost, to hold out easy terns 
m order to obtain it and to mix up a discussion of this matter with the other discus-* 
sion relative to the G&ikwdr’s debts. But, in reality, from the date of this treaty 
the PeshwsPs connection with the Baroda state was cut off: he had evidently 
just claims for moneys due ; he had also a right to the payment of a moderate 
nazaram on accession, though this was no longer a sign of dependence in the G&ikw&r, 
and a fixed tribute, but nothing further, 
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take Ms place. But, after all, Bolkar's Pendharis attempted 
nothing but a slight demonstration against the fort, which was 
strengthened in time. In August, however. Fatesing and his 
mother got away and entered Gujarat with a small body of 
Pathdns. He informed the Baroda court that his freedom had 
been purchased by a promise to pay Ahmed KMn half a lakh, 
while the PatMns were to have some additional compensation. 
Baroda was at this time denuded of troops on account of a war 
in Malwa, and Colonel Walker at once apprehended the danger 
of the Pathans being employed in some intrigue to raise Fatesing to 
the throne. He was not much out in his suspicions. On the 2nd 
of October Fatesing entered Baroda and took up his residence with 
the Rani Gahmdbai, but the Pathans were not got idd of till 
November, and not till after a strange quarrel had taken place 
among the Pathans themselves and their leaders Jamal Khan and 
Zenghis Khan, one of whom was seriously wounded. Shortly after 
it was discovered that a conspiracy had been set afoot chiefly by 
Anandrdv's favourite Rani, Takhatabai, who was jealous of the 
vV ^ij^e^fice likely to accrue to the queen mother by the presence of 
Vwdg against whom she attempted to poison the Rdja/s mind. 

Kidf -formed plan was to seize the Diwdn Sit&r&m and the 
Resident, and then to occupy the city with the Path&ns and some 
other soldiery in her interest. She had also endeavoured to implicate 
in the plot poor Anandrav, who was either quite innocent of the 
whole scheme or not responsible for the petty share he took in it. 
For the rest most of the conspirators were men of very low station 
and of bad character. 

To pay . off Fatesing's ransom the Resident aided the Diwdn to 
raise a sum of, 50 thousand rupees by guaranteeing its repayment, and 
he was informed by him that the money had been paid toHolkar. 
But some time after (April 1804), Colonel Walker discovered that 
no such payment had been made, and that the hostages for repayment 
had managed to escape from Holkar's to Ahmed Kh&n's camp. This 
was dishonorable and dangerous enough, but it was also found that 
the Diwan had appropriated some and disbursed the rest of the 
money without obtaining the Rdjd 3 s seal, necessary in all matters of 
disbursement, at a time when the attendance, at the palace, of 
GangMhar Shiistri, now acting for the Resident as member of the 
Council or Commission, had been purposely dispensed with. No 
wonder that when called upon to explain himself personally to the 
Resident, Sit&ram found it imperative on him to go on a short 
pilgrimage. , v 

The treaty of Bassein, it must be remembered, was followed by a 
war between the British and Sindia, in which the latter lost Broach 
and the fort of P&vagad, and the latter place only was restored to 
him after the peace of December 1 80S, 1 

These events were followed by a war between the British and 
Holkar which did not cease till 1806, and kept Gujardt in constant 
apprehension of invasions. During its course a petty conspiracy of 
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some small sdvhdrs in Baroda to abet the invasion of Gujarat by 
Holkar was detected and crushed before it had been matured. 

Major Walker induced Colonel Murray much against his will to 
accept the aid of a GAikw&r force, and with great pains persuaded 
SakMram Diw&nji and the other chief military officers of the State to 
take part in a distant campaign, without giving them the prospect of 
immediate gain and without arranging for the payment of the arrears 
due to the army. Accordingly G opalrav Govind absolutely refused to 
march; Kakaji, who should have assisted Colonel Murray in capturing 
Kanhoji, suddenly left -him to do the mululyiri of Mod&sa ; Sakharam 
Diwanji protested that ho was willing but powerless to make his 
troops move. Eventually the G&ikw&r’s army, vaguely supposed to 
number 850 horse, for it was not thought wise to have a real 
muster, was despatched to assist the British troops and was 
promised regular pay. In December 1804, when they had got to 
R&mpura, the troops refused to go any further as their arrears had not 
been paid them. This difficulty was tided over, but in January 1805 
they actually made a retrograde movement and retired to Petlad 
by Dohad. The Resident was put in fear lest the return of 
with his discontented troops might work some mischief ^ ^~io 
unprotected capital; but Sitaram was- in despair at the cone; i *jg£ 
the force (March 1805), as he foresaw that the army of the State iypt' 
doomed to be disbanded or greatly reduced. He willingly consented 
that the most turbulent of the troops should go on the service they 
were best fitted for, the inglorious but safe miiluhgiri of the Mahi 
Kitntha country. In reality, no arrears had been due to the men, 
for they had been regularly paid during the campaign and their 
whole conduct had been disgraceful. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Major Walker was only waiting for the completion of tfie campaign in 
K&thidwfir to oust the incompetent minister Sitaram, who was little 
else than a tool in the hands of his relatives Sakharfim and Kakaji, 
and then to put in his place his uncle Babaji, and at the same time 
to pay off and disband, as far as possible (for the political difficulty 
in doing so was great), the unserviceable troops of the Gaikwdr. 

On the 2nd of October 1804, the Peshwa renewed to the Gaikwfir 
the lease of the Ahmedabad farm for ten more years at 4| Mkhs 
per annum, again nominally to Bhagvantrav Gdikw&r. 

In February 1805, about a thousand Kolis, with seven hundred 
horse, rose against the authorities in Nadiad, but on the approach of 
a small detachment sent by Colonel Waddington they dispersed. 1 

On the 21st of April 1805, a definitive treaty 2 was concluded 
between the British and the Gaikwar Governments consolidating 
the agreements made in 1802, in terms consonant with those 
employed in the treaty of Bassein. By the Illrd Article the subsidiary 
force was raised to 3000 infantry and one company of European 
artillery ; by the IVth Article, it was to execute service of importance, 
and one battalion was to proceed to Kathiawar when there might be in 
the judgment of the British Government necessity for its presence. By 
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tho Vth Article, districts wore ceded For the maintenance of this force 
with Rj. 11,70,000 in addition to the previous cessions of Chor.nsi 
Ohikhli, the Hu rat elumih, and Kaim. By tho VHth Article, ns Bio 
G tiik war government owed to thellonornblo Company Its, 41,58,702, 
the rassuul of certain other districts was granted till full repayment 
should bo made. By the IX hh Article, the Gnikwfir engaged * that ho 
would not entertain in his service any European, or American, or 
any, native of India, subject to the Honorable Company without the 
consont of the British Government, and the latter made n similar 
promise with regard to the (hiikwur’s servants, dependents, or 
slaves/ By the Xt h Article, the foreign policy of the State was to bo 
conducted by the British Government ; by the Xlth it was to submit 
all differences with the Bcshwa to British arbitration ; and, by t he 
XVIth Article it was agreed that there should bo a mutual extradition 
of fugitives upon whom either State might appear to ‘ have any 
demand of debt or any just claim/ 

The ceded districts comprised the following par gnu da, Dholka 
valued at 4J lakhs, Nadi&d at 1| lakhs, Vijupnr and Mittar each at 
1 l&kh 30 thousand rupees, Monde at 1 lakh and 10 thousand rupees. 
There were also ceded the tappa of Kadi valued at 25 thousand, and 
the Kim Kathodm at 50 thousand rupees. These cessions were, there- 
fore, then valued at Its. 1 0 lakhs and 70 thousand and for the remain- 
ing ldkh vardts were granted on Kiifchiitw&r. 

It was, however, subsequently found that owing to the amount of 
dum&la and mam villages which had previously boon granted 
and which had to bo deducted, the above districts did not, realisoo 
the full sum of 10 Hkha and 70 thousand; besides one ldkh 
had been paid by vardts on Kdthidwar and not by full cession oE 
territory. On the other hand, the Gdikwdr government, from the 
outset almost, complained that the districts would in a short timo 
be worth much more than the sums they wero sot down at, and the 

g eatest stress was laid on the ease of the Dholka pargana, The 
imbay Government, however, contented itself with informing tho 
Baroda court that the value of tho districts had been assessed on 
the average outcome of tho three previous years. 


<Tn the 12th of July 1808, it was accordingly agreed 1 that tho 
utcome of the coded districts foil short of the sum required by 


outcome of the coded districts foil short of tho sum required by 
Rs. 1,76,108. Those were, therefore, ceded in addition : the ghdsddna 
of Bh&vnagar worth Rs. 74,500, vardts on Nadiad Es. 50,000, Sokhra, 
Sidra Makhij 1450, Haidarabad 1000, resumed villages in Dholka 
15,800, inModhera 900, Mitar 9250, Yijapur 6702, Rangar Ghit3750, 
remainder of Setra 950, and villages in pargana Modhera Es. 11,860; 
total Rs. 1,76,168/ 


i Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) IV., No. 82. 

■ 2 toidoRoy Records. In opposition, as it wero, to the extent and value of the ooesionB 
wade to the Honorable Company in indm, there may be placed tho conquest* 
and acquisitions gained almost entirely by tho aid of British, arms. First, Kadi 


, as it wore, to the extent and value of the oossions 


and a 
worth 


S ummons gamed .almost entirely by tho aid ol nntjsjh arms. First, Kad* 
*. 5,50,000, Kapadvanj 52,000, and Dohgta 1,87,000 } total Es. 7,89,500. 
aid, Sankheda 1 14k fi. Third, Kodindv 80,000, and tribute from Navdnagar sod 
'dbandar 1 14kh ; total Es. 1 14kh and 80 thousand rupees. Fourth, Bet and Okhtamn- 
Bs, 25,000, gmxitfm from Oamboy 5000, increase in tribute from K4ttu4w4r 
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Chapter^? XL Fatesing Ga'ikwa'r II. (Eegent), 1808 -1818. 

History, Fatesiug, -whose rescue from Holkar’s camp lias been described/ 

Anandrav and had been devoted by a vow of his father Govindr&v, to the service 
Fatesing Gaikwaks 0 f the family god, Khandoba. Before introducing him, as it was 
Fatesing’s Regency. n0 w proposed to do, to a participation in the administration, it was 
necessary to purchase his ransom from this deity by the ceremony 

1806. called tula or weighing. On the 3rd of April 1806, he was weighed 
against silver and gold, and the precious metals were distributed 
among the Brahmans. 1 

Changes in the The advancement of Fatesing was intended to bring about the 
administration, reduction of the Diwan's power, which was employed in a way to 
obstruct reform, for its strength was based on a combination of 
Sardars and military leaders, whose influence and emoluments it was 
now proposed to curtail. 

1807 . Early in 1807, Sitaram begged Babaji, whom he had visited 
the previous year in Kathiawar while the latter was occupied in 
besieging Wadh wdn, to return to Baroda and give him his support. 
This was promised, but Sit&Arn speedily became jealous of his 
uncle’s influence, though he himself was quite incompetent to reform 
the State, and had, for some time, angered the Bombay Government 
by the manner in which he spent large sums without informing the 
MaMr&ja or attaining his duna or countersignature, and by his 
generally careless expenditure as well as by a step lie took to increase 
the pdgas of Kakdji and of his own son. 2 Major Walker, therefore, 
proposed to the Bombay Government that Bitbaji should be placed 
in the Council to which Fatesing was also to be admitted. By 
degrees B&bdji was entrusted with the executive powers, which 
were taken from his nephew ; and by degrees too Fatesing’s power 
in the State was increased. This prince, as long as Gangddhar 
Shastri lived, gave promise of being a good ruler and a friend to 
the British power. 3 

In June 1807/ after his partial reform of the sibandi force, 

Rs. 1,77,000, JDh&ri Ks. 23,000, increase in tribute from. Pdlanpur Rs, 25,000, grand 
total Rs, 13,21,000 as against Rs. 11,78,000, and other cessions acquired by tlie British 
from His Highness. But this enumeration made by the Resident of Baroda is 
somewhat misleading ; for instance, the tribute from Nav&nagar was not perpetual, 
the Naw&b of Cambay was protected by the British and without them would have 
paid more. Still the list shows what, between 1800-1820, were the material acquisitions 
of the O&ikwar, in which he certainly was aided by his allies. 

1 This ceremony, performed at a time when the State was bankrupt, cost Rs. 4500 
and 100 Venetians. But the marriage of the young prince to a lady of the Dhamdhere 
family, which took place soon after, cost much more. 

2 Letter dated 20th Nov. 1808. 

3 Bdbdji was also appointed khasgi vdla, or confidential adviser to the sovereign, 
with an allowance of Rs. 1,22,001 for himself, his pdga and office ; and to him was 
given the direction of the operations of the executive part of the government. 

The first darbdr under the Commission was held about the 3rd of February 1807 ; 
by the month of March Fatesing agreed to join it and did so in Mav. Anandrdv was 
still considered the sovereign, but Fatesing was his representative, praUnklH or 
rmt&UJc, and the guardian of his interest, but he was held to be in a distinctly 
subordinate position and devoid of any powers greater than those vested in the 
Resident. The assistance of the two great bankers in Baroda was also obtained to 
strengthen the new administration. S&mal Bhakti, of the house of Bari Bhakti, 
became poteddr , and the management of the pargana of Sinor was entrusted to 
'MairAI N&r&yan, 

4 In 1807, the G4ikw£tr’$ mukikghi force was defeated by the chief of Amliira in 
the Mahi K&ntha. Peace was restored in 1808 by British mediation. ' '.'.'v /-v 
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Major Walker left Baroda in charge of Captain Oarnac and himself Chapter ¥11* 
went to settle Kathidwar. He left all real power in the hands of History. 
BdMji, to whom he gave the advice to revise accounts, to appoint new / . 

and efficient kamdvisd&rs, to take security for previous defalcations, nogIikwI rs 

and to institute a judicial tribunal. He was still further to reduce 
the military establishment, to resum ejaghirs where it could justly be 
done, remunerating the holders by pensions, to register B&jdgJdrs, 
to collect the arrears of mzifddrs , to abolish the mahta system, to 
remove or obtain work from ammuldrs, and finally to ascertain and 
fix: the mahdl majkwr. It is certain that many of these reforms 
were actually carried out. Bor instance, the expenditure on the 
pdgdddrSy sitteddrs, &c., was reduced by one-half, and peculations 
amounting to 30 hikhs were discovered; the mahdh or districts 
were better managed and supervised. 

Colonel Walker 1 returned to Baroda and pursued his reforms, 
which involved the complete disgrace of the Diwan Siftfelm, whose 
treacherous correspondence with one HAS z GuMm Husain to 
subvert the British influence in Gujar&t was now discovered. 2 H© 
relied for safety on the Xth Article of the engagement of the 29th of 
July 1802, but was informed that it would not serve to protect him* 

On the 28th of December 1808, a demand was made on him by the 
Resident for the districts of Pattan and Gallia, and at the same time 
for the forts of Sankheda, Pattan, Ahraedabad and other places. 

R&Mji was also requested to give up his charge of the forts of 
Yisnagar and Vira, These demands formed part of a projected reform, 
and had for object the placing of all forts under Mlleddrs appointed 
by the Government instead of allowing them to be held by 
mdmlatddrs or civil managers. Sitaram refused to obey these 
orders till he had been paid 16 Mkhs of arrears. It is true that 
Government had large claims on him, but, as he calmly remarked, 
f what he had devoured was now irrecoverable/ At length 
Sit&r&m gave the necessary letters of release, but his agents at 
Pattan, Ahmedabad, and Sankheda refused to surrender their forts. 

So resolute was the bearing of the agents at the two last-mentioned 
places that it was thought necessary to callup fresh British troops from 
Bombay. Matters were, however, compromised without a blow, and 
11 Mkhs were advanced by the Bombay Government, eight to pay off 
the arrears of the mutinous sibandi troops belonging to Sitanim, 

Sakh4r&m, and K&kaji, and three to defray Sit&r&m’s miscellaneous 
debts. In March 1809, Sit&r&m’s three pdgds were taken from him 
on his refusal to direct them to go to the Mahi Kfintha, and he 
himself was placed under restraint, lest he should countenance a 
threatened rising of his own bdrgirs , of whom 500 were then 
dismissed, 3 Thus with infinite trouble the Resident toiled at the 


1 Res, Ree., 26th November 1808. 

2 Sit&rdm attached his official seal to documents solicited by this low person, the 
author of circulars inviting the SMh of Kan&jSMr and the chieftains of Sind as well 
as Mar&tha princes to unite in an attempt to drive the British out of the East. 

8 It is refreshing to mark that something was got out of SiUrdm by the stoppage 
of his salary of 1J lakhs, and that his relatives were sent to a distance. One 
of them Sakh&r&m wont to prop up the Povar family at Dh£r and died there (5th 
January 1811), Main&b&i, the wife of Anandr&v Povdr, was niece to the Uini 
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reduction of the Gaikwar array, of winch measure the first steps 
had been taken in 1807, five years after the change had boon 
agreed upon by the two governments. But it was impossible to bring 
the State army down to the small and effective standard which 
was contemplated at the time when the Arab force was to be dismissed 
and a British subsidy entertained ; and even down to the present 
day there are still felt the consequences of the policy which 
attempted by means of a foreign force to maintain a prince or the 
throne which had been won by the military class of an invading 
nation. But Sit&r&m’s disgrace and the trouble he was able to give 
the British party are instructive in another direction. We sec how 
the country was in the hands of an intriguing minister and the farmer 
of the revenue. This state of things did not end with the introduction 
of British influence, it did not cease till a strong prince like Say&jintv 
ascended the gddL Then it ceased for a time only, till the 
necessities or the avarice of the head of the State forced him once 
again to sell every kind of power to the farmer of revenue. The real 
reform of these old abuses has been the work of the present 
administration during the past six years, and it has not yet been 
brought to a conclusion. , , ■ / ;| 

On the 28th of November 1810, BdMji Appaji died ' exhorting 
Fatesing to remember all that the British alliance had done for ) 
him7 Vithalrav BMu, his son, became Mmsgimla not without 
disturbance in Baroda raised by the anti-British party. Ho 
continued to be minister for two years and was succeeded by 
Gangddh&r SMstri, who, in 1813, obtained from the British a srnuul 1 
conferring on him the title of mutdlijc, with a salary of Rs. 60,000. 
Vithalr&v Diwdnji became sarsubha of Kathi&w&r. Colonel 
Walker left Baroda on sick leave early in 1809. Ho returned for a 
short time, but finally left India in 1810. With the name of this 
truly distinguished officer may be coupled that of the Governor of 
Bombay, the Honorable Jonathan Duncan, of the Bengal Civil Service 
and for some time Resident at Benares. He was made Governor 
in 1795 and died in August 1811. This mention of names connected 
with the history of Baroda may include that of Colonel Walker's 
successor. Captain, afterwards Major General, Sir James Carnac, 
Bart., belonged to the Madras Army. After completing his service 
at Baroda, he was member of the Court of Directors from 1829 to | 
1838, and for some of the time Deputy Chairman and Chairman, § 
and finally, he was Governor of Bombay from 1889 to 1841. 

By the 12th of February 1812 the G&ikw&r government, thanks to 
the firm counsels of the two first Residents, had liquidated the whole * 
of its enormous debt to the Honorablo Company, which thou , 


Gahin&b&i. On her husband’s death (10th June 1807) she had to fight for the 
cause of her infant son against Mur&rir&v, the illegitimate son of Yashvanirtlv ' 
Pov&r. Sir John Malcolm tells us that the R&ui Gahm&Mi sent Sakhalin, and it 
was no doubt in contemplation that DMv should become a dependency of the (HifctKrV 
government. The expedition failed, SakMrta died and MainiMi was afterwards 
supported by the Gffikwdr officer, Bapu BaghnnAfih. At one time we find Dh&r at the 
mercy ot the roving mercenary Muhammad Abud, one of the chief Baroda Arabs the 
‘lameAbud,’ . ■ * 
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determined, if possible, to abandon tie close watch it bad kept over tie 
internal affairs of tie State and to make with it a commercial treaty 
f by an equalization and consideration of tie numerous and vexatious 
inland duties/ But certain circumstances were soon to occur which 
compelled the Bombay Government to maintain its policy of 
strict supervision. The restless' intriguer K&nhoji had been allowed 
to return to the Baroda state, 1 and to reside at Padra near the 
capital. Once again and for the last time he endeavoured to 
subvert his brother's administration, and again he was assisted by 
that other plotter, the Rani Takhatabai. Never was a more foolish 
attempt made to overturn a State. The Jam Jesdji of Nawlnagar 
had got into serious trouble with the British, and, anxious to distract 
their attention, he entered into communication with Kanhoji, though 
it is doubtful by whom the first advances were made, or if it was 
K&nhoji or Takhatabai who urged on the other. The Jam promised to 
supply Kanhoji with money and vrith armed assistance in K&thi&wdr, 
stipulating that for his participation in the revolution he was to be 
repaid by territories near Visnagar. But he withdrew from the plot 
as soon as his own affairs with the British had been settled. With 
the Jiim’s money Mir Khan Pathan’s services and those of troops from 
M&lwa and Gujarat were to be purchased. Ramdin was to arrive 
to their assistance from Lunav&da, Muhammad Abud making a 
synchronous movement from DMr. Kdnhoji, who under pretence of 
finding a husband for his daughter had sent emissaries to various 
places, looked for a rising among the Kolis on the banks of the Mahi, 
and above all hoped to gain the co-operation of the notorious Bh&tAji, 
the Koli chief of Amlidra. But the Kolis of Gujarat were bound 
down by engagements to keep the peace, which they feared to break. 
One Rimchandra Bapat promised the assistance of 1000 original 3 
Arabs under Jamdd&r Umar, and the powerful th&naddr Abdul 
Rali-i-man was concerned in the plot. Finally Kanhoji expected some 
Arabs from Navanagar to join him secretly under various pretences 
at Baroda, while he kept about his person at Padra, ready at any 
moment to start on an expedition, 125 horse and 150 foot. The 
servants of the Rdja could not be suborned, Gahindbdi would not 
hear of the plot, and Sitar&m, though he knew what was going on, 
refused to take part in such an undertaking. On the other hand, 
Dulab Hari, a rich banker in the capital, was ready to aid the plot 
with money, and Takhatabai promised to open the wicket gate 
which would admit Kanhoji into the citadel, at this time almost 
denuded of troops. The Kolis, it was arranged, were to attack the 
ministers house, and the Arabs the Residency and the neighbouring 
mansion of GangMhar SMstri. But the main features of the plot 
were gradually becoming known both to the Resident in Kathiawar 
and to Captain Ballantyne, his assistant at Baroda. On the 2nd 
of April, a few days before the attempt and surprise on the capital was 


1 He made overtures of reconciliation in September 1806 and surrendered himself 
in April 1808, when he was allowed Es. 40,000 a year. 

; . 2 Original Arabs were those who had come to India for service from Arabia, not the 
descendants of such people bom in the country. They were highly esteemed for 
their valour. , . . > ' ' . . ' 
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to be made. Captain Ballantyne suddenly rode out to P&dra with a 
few subsidiary and Gaikw&ri troops, surrounded it and arrested 
K&nhoji. This traitor, the brother of Anandniv and son of Govindr&v, 
was a short time after conveyed in fetters to Surat, and from 
there he was deported to Bombay, and then to Madras whence he 
never returned. This step was taken with the consent of Patesing, 
given reluctantly it is true, but not from pity to the man so much as 
for the shame it brought on the family. His partner in crime, tho 
B&ni TakhatdMb was henceforward more carefully watched and 
guarded. No longer was faith placed in her Bhdt or bard and in the 
oaths she might swear to the Shdstri over the tulas plant. She, 
however, was content to bide her time, when with Sitaram she might 
be revenged on the Shdstri ; and the time was approaching when they 
were able to work a great evil on him and on the party then supported 
by the British. 

In December 1812 Muhammad Abud, who never ceased to hate 
the Gdikwdr administration, almost succeeded in embroiling the 
State with Sindia, on whose behalf he was collecting tribute near 
Sdvli, and in 1813, at the request of TakhataMi, he and Manduji 
Dhamdhere advanced on Amod with some troops. The village 
belonged to a Gardsia family which had once been Hindu but had 
since turned Musalman and which was nominally subject as well as 
actually tributary to the Peshwa, an inconvenient little place which, 
afforded refuge to the criminals of Broach. The then chief had 
married Takhatabai's sister, and it was to aid the cause of this 
woman's son against the Gardsia's brother that TakhataMi was 
taking forcible steps, which threatened to involve the State in a 
dispute with the Peshwa. At the peremptory request of Fatesing, 
however, the enterprise was given over. 

In 1813 the Pendharis invaded Gujarat from Khandesh, but 
retired after plundering Navsaii, and very little damage was done. 
But the danger served to throw great discredit on the Gdikwdr 
troops who behaved very badly. 1 

The long pending claims of the Peshwa on the Gdikwdr govern- 
ment alluded to in the treaty of Bassein and in the definitive treaty of 
1805 between the Gaik war and the Honorable Company had never 
been settled; the term of the Ahmedabad lease was now approaching 
its close ; and the political, relations between the States were anything 
but friendly. It was to be feared, therefore, that the lease would not 
be renewed and that claims such as the impoverished treasury of 
Baroda could not meet would be strongly pushed. It was 
accordingly determined to send Mddhavrdv Tatya Muzumdar to the 
Deccan; bat afterwards, Bapti Mairal, the intimate friend of 
BaMji, was selected in his place and actually sent to Poona, to be 
followed, on the 29th of October 1813, by Gangadhar SMsfcri, who 


1 Suck frontier disturbances bad occurred on more than one occasion. Early in 
1809 largo bands of marauders, professing to be under tho orders of Holkar, had 
menaced the eastern districts of Gujarat. They wore disavowed by Holkar, and, when 
they fled from Capt. Holmes and a British and G&ikwar force sent out to meet them 
they suffered, severely during their retreat through the wild country of the Mehvisis. 
The event referred to in the text took place in January. Another body of marauders 
entered GAikwAr territory by way of Sankheda. 
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4 set out for Bajirav *s court most unwillingly though he Chapter VII. j 

possessed the British safe conduct. The Peshwa very sensibly History,, 
feared that, if he continued to grant long leases of the Ahmedabad ^ ^ ^ j 

farm to tie Gaik w hr, the renewal of them would at length come Fatesing gIikwars ■■ 

to be a matter of course and that Ahmedabad would in fact lapse I 

into a mere tributary province/ He was led to apprehend this 
conclusion because of the war in Kathiawar conducted without his 
sanction, because of the fines inflicted on Is r a van agar and Junagad of 
which he had not been officially apprised, and above all, because of ■ 

the settlement made by Colonel Walker which was an undoubted 
infringement of the PeshwAs suzerainty. Such were his feelings on 
this question, alongside of which ran the other question of the 
unsettled claims, which the acute Bajirav hoped, as will be seen ; 

hereafter, to convert into a means of regaining that position in the | 

Baroda state which he had lost by the treaty of Bassein. The 
Bombay Government jrished, if possible, to see the differences | 

between the two States settled without its interference, but every ; 

step taken by the powers was carefully watched. The retention 
by the Ghikwhr of the farm of Ahmedabad was anxiously desired ; 

by the Bombay Government whose boundaries touched it at many 1 

points, and it was important to thwart every attempt of Bajirav to 
create fresh political ties between the courts of Baroda and Poona. j 

N aturally the discussion of matters of such great importance brought Parties at Baroda. 
into the field a large number of intriguers. Baroda was divided into lsl/h 

two parties, the one loyal to the British alliance, the other disposed 
on certain terms to assist the Peshwa in regaining his supremacy 
over the State. In February 1814 the Resident at Poona, Mr, 

Elphinstone, demanded the recall to Gujarat of Govindrhv Gaibwar 

who was intriguing with the Peshwa on his own account. In May, 

the Shastri requested that one man might b© either removed from 

office or wholly trusted. This was Karsetji Shet Modi, the Poona 

Residents head clerk, whom the Shastri suspected of designing to 

obtain the farm of Ahmedabad for himself, thongh it was to be j 

nominally leased to Vithal Narsing alias Trimbakji Denglia, and | 

of working with Trimbakji to influence the Peshwa by keeping him 

in a state of alarm as to the designs of Fatesing and the British. ■ 

Takhatabhi was certainly the zealous ally of Sit&rhm, the disgraced 

minister, who was the head and representative of the popular or 

patriotic party adverse to the British. He proved himself to be a 

bitter and powerful enemy to the people who had turned him out 

of power, and he was now endeavouring to regain, his old place by 

playing into the hands of the Peshwa and by strengthening the 

coalition of the disaffected party in Baroda and the Poona court 

through the agents whom he kept at Bonfhay and Poona. It was the ;| 

more especial duty of his agents in the former place to find out the 

secret motives and resolutions of the Bombay Council and if possible 

by bribes to purchase the support of influential people. In Poona 

his agent was Govindrhv Banduji Ghikwar with whom was also j 

Bhagvantrav the illegitimate son of the late Maharaja Govindrhv, 

yyhom the Rani Gahinabhi furnished with means. 1 In Bombay were 


\ CrGYindr^v Banduji summoned Bhagyantr&v to Poona in January l$ld and between 
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■* Chapter VII, stationed one H&fiz "Muhammad Baud andMabipatr&v, the brother-in- 
History, law of Govindrav at Poona, who corresponded with Sitaram through 
^ HariBhahtiinBaroda. This correspondence, as has been mentioned, 

'■ pa mmacixmljtK re l ate <l the efforts made by Sitaram* s agents to bribe some of 
- ’ the Honorable Oompany*s leading servants to take up Sitar&nPs 

cause, and to keep him informed of the contents of the most secret 
records in the Secretariat. 

At one time Sitaram, who kept up most intimate relations with 
Takhatabab to whose house ‘he would repair in disguiseby night % 
won through her from the Maharaja a letter recommending his claims 
for the Diwanship to the consideration of the Bombay Government 
. and of the Peshwa. 1 The plan of the patriotic party was by some 
means to make Sitaram minister and to oust the Shastri when it would 
* be easy to settle the difference between the States by once again 

placing Baroda under the protection of the Peshwa in lieu of the 
British, Fatesing*s position was a most difficult one, for while he 
was loyal to the British and friendly to the SMstri, he needed but 
could not obtain the very strongest support the Bombay Government 
and the Resident could give him, as theoppositeparty was very strong. 
¥ The weak-minded Anandrav himself, worked upon by his favourite 

Rani, began in September to make preparations to go to Poona in 
; ■ . person, probably at the Peshwd/s invitation. This foolish step was 

of course checked by the Residents peremptory order, but the 
Bombay Government appeared no doubt to Fatesing to be giving 
Iff’ him little encouragement orcoimtenance. Naturally enough, however, 

Byt'-- . ■ the Government was. careful not to irritate the Poona court as long 

as a chance existed of the disputes between the two States being 
settled without its interference. 

The SMstri’s Gaugadbar Shastrps reputation as a faithful and honoured servant 
mission to Poona, 0 f the British Government had long since been established; his 
personal influence over the youthful Fatesing, if in reality irksome at 
times, was apparently unbounded, and the prince, as far back as 1812, 2 
had of his own accord requested that he should be sent to Poona. 
Besides it was commonly supposed that BAjirav, who had come 
across him many years before while he was in the service of the Phadke 


The Sh&stri’s 
mission to Poona. 


these two and Trimbakji Denglia there were private meetings. The latter introduced 


declared that this letter, said to be his, was a forgery, though he did not like to make 


members of the G&ikw&r family /who appealed to the Peshwa for redress was 
Sayajir&v’s mother who put in claims on behalf of her son. Subsequently Anandr&v 
wrote officially to Bhagvantr&v in disapproval of his conduct, urging him to return 
to Baroda. Bhagvantr&v was the adopted son of Gahinab&i and no friend to Fatesing, 
for Anandr&v was very fond of him and perhaps dreamt of making him his successor, 
a foolish hope as this person was of feeble intellect. 

1 B&jir&v was intensely desirous of maintaining or re-acquiring a right to 
nominate the G&ikw&r’s minister. If he ever had such a right it was surrendered by 
the treaty of Bassein, and the Poona Resident was directed strongly to set aside any 
pretensions of the sort. The party of Sitardip and Takhat&b&i pretended, and 
perhaps impressed B&jir&v with the idea, that Anandr&v was not so feeble as the 
British, tried to make out, but that he was set aside by them in order that they might 
employ a more ready tool in the youthful Fatesing, " & 
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family, held the Brahman minister in great respect. 1 2 In reality 
however the rise of the interloper Gangadhar SMstri "by the favour 
of the British Resident was hateful to the old servants of Anandrav 
and GovindiMv. If he succeeded in his mission to Poona, he would, 
perhaps, for ever be the prime minister ; if he failed, he would be 
immediately recalled to Baroda, and it was doubtful whether the 
presence of so firm a friend to the British would be more dangerous 
at Poona or at Baroda. b 

In 1814 the Shastri went to Poona, and in the September of 
that year proposed, though without a hope that the offer would he 
accepted, that the Peshwd/s claims should be settled for 50 Mkhs, and 
that the Ahmedabad lease should be renewed for a term of five 
years for an annual payment of 8 Mkhs. BajirAv refused to listen 
to such terms, and the farm was eventually assigned to Trimbakji 
Dengliaand actually made over to him on the 23rd of October 1814, 
while the question of the unsettled claims continued to be agitated. 

In September, too, Sitardm who had been mainly instrumental in 
effecting the transfer of the farm was placed in confinement by 
Patesing, that he might no longer assist Govindrav Banduji in 
thwarting the Baroda mission or continue to outbid the SbastrPs offer 
to the Peshwa with a view to obtain permission from the latter to 
return to his old post in the State. BajiiMv at this time appeared in 
his interviews with Mr. Blphinstone to assert that he had the right to 
nominate the G&ikw&Ps Diw&n, and was loud in praises of Sitaram, 
while he showed the greatest detestation, of the Shastri. He also 
affected to have the right of enquiring into the Gaikw£r 5 s domestic 
concerns, and declared that the British were keeping Anandrav and 
Sitar&m in confinement, while Patesing was not really a free agent. 
This policy of the Peshwa met with the strong disapproval of the 
British Government who considered that the only power left to the 
Peshwa of all his old connections with the G&ikwar was that of 
granting investiture to the legal successor to the Baroda gddi. 

The next month Mr. Elphinstone urged the Peshwa either to send 
the SMstri home or to dismiss from his court Bhagvantrdv and 
Govindrav, and shortly after the Shastri himself prepared to quit 
Poona and to leave the settlement of the disputed claims to the arbi- 
tration of the British, whereupon appeared the last phase of the 
Peshwas conduct of the discussion. 2 ;tf He endeavoured to engage 
the Shastri in a separate negotiation which was to be conducted with- 
out the, knowledge of the Resident at Poona, and began to treat him 
with great honour/ The Shastri with the entire approval of the 
Resident, allowed Bajirav to so discuss the claims. e He granted that 
the sum of 39 lakhs with interest on the same, was owing by the 
Gaikw&r, and in lieu of all claims, which were then laid by the 
Peshwa at one crore of arrears and 40 Mkhs of tribute, he proposed 
to surrender territory worth 7 lakhs/ 3 At the same time he 
apprehended that Patesing would never part with so large a portion 
of his territory, and prayed the Resident to assist him in influencing 


1 Wallace’s History of the G4ikw&rs, 198. 

2 Letter of Mr. Elphinstone, 8th April 1815* 

3 See Revenue and Finance Chapter. 
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the Baroda court (May 1S15). 1 What followed is matter of 
common history. The Shastri is said to have been very vain, and 
Bajir&v played upon this failing. The offer of territorial cession was 
apparently entertained ; the Shastri is alleged to have been persuaded 
that Bajirav was vastly impressed by his superlative wisdom ; and a 
proposal was made to him that his son should be married to the 
Peskw4’s 2 sister-in-law. (August 1815). He was also told that the 
Beshwa would be glad to make him his own minister, an offer the 
Shastri rejected at the desire of Mr. Elphinstone, 

The Shastri agreed to the marriage project, and preparations 
for its celebration were well advanced at Nhsik where it was to take 
place, when he began to draw back in some alarm at not receiving any 
definite reply from Baroda regarding the proposed cessions. At about 
the same time he refused to allow his wife to visit the Peshwa’s palace 
which was ordinarily a scene of gross debauchery, and he thus drew 
on himself the deep but carefully concealed resentment of BAjirav. 
The Prince’s vengeance was delayed till the night of the 14th of 
July 1815. Against the advice of his faithful and cautious friend 
Bapu Mairal the Shastri had accompanied Bajirav to Pandharpur 
almost alone, at any rate unattended by the large number of troops he 
had in his service at Poona. Bapu Mairal did not go with him, but 
without his knowledge Govindr4v did, and at this time the Shastri 
had in his possession a letter addressed by this person to the Rani 
TakhataMi which contained the ominous threat that under certain 
contingencies e the Shastri will never more look that way/ that is, 
return to Baroda. It is well known how on the 14th of July Bajirav 
entertained the Shastri with that gracious courtesy by means of which 
he could win over the minds of those who knew him best ; how on 
the same night Trimbakji invited him repeatedly to be present at a 
ceremony in the temple from which the Shastri endeavoured to excuse 
himself on the plea of ill-health ; how he finally consented to go; and 
how on his return accompanied by a clerk, a few friends and some 
servants, he was set upon by some four or five disguised men to whom 
he was pointed out by Sit4ram’s agents, and by them was almost cut 
to pieces. Trimbakji made no attempt to discover the guilty parties 
or only such attempts as tended to confuse the evidence of what had 
happened^ while the Peshwa did not act in any way except to guard 
his own person and protect Trimbakji from all blame. B4pu Mairal 
had the greatest difficulty in effecting the escape of himself and the 
Shastri’ s family, for the Shastri’s troops created a disturbance after 
having been urged to mutiny by the intrigues of Grovindr4v. 3 


1 Fatesing expressed his unwillingness to cede territory worth 7 Idkhs (22nd 
April 1815), much to the SMstri’s disappointment, who fancied that the annual monev 
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interest for the debt would amount to 18 lakhs. At this time the ShAstri made the 
mistake of conceding to the Peshwa, that if the succession was confined to the nearest 
heir, the G&ikw&r would accept investiture from him. The Resident promptly ordered 
him not to touch the topic of sovereignty, but to keep to his accounts. 

. 2 Trimbakji Denglia, very probably at this time, really intended a reconciliation. He 
is said to have confessed to the Shdstri that he had at one time during the negotiation 
intended to murder him. i . • . 1 -.pvp,; 

3 The Shdstri’s family returned to Baroda where they were well received by 
Fatesmg. Bapu MairAl was left at Poona to continue the discussion of the claims. 
He died there on the 5th of February 1817 and so ended the fruitless, disastrous, and 
expensive mission to Poona. 
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Besults of the 
Shastri’s murder. 


Such, was the crowning act of wickedness and folly committed by Chapter VII. 
Trimbakji and Bajirav in their attempt to revive the old policy of the History 
Peshwa and by the anti-British party in Baroda who hoped to get rid , 
of a clever opponent by a deed of violence. During the previous year 
not only had the Nizam been attacked under false pretences* but the Results of the 
Jam of Navanagaris servants had been assisted to rebel* troops had Shastri’s murder, 
been sent into Gujarat* asylum had been granted to notorious 
plunderers who had fled from that country* and the Kathiawar chiefs 
had been instigated to combine against the British. A general 
spirit of lawlessness and discontent had been raised in the collecto- 
rate of Kaira* in the Ahmedabad districts and in Kathiawar, which 
gave rise to much alarm and disgust among the British authorities 
in Gujarat, The British, anxious not to precipitate matters* acted 
towards Bajir&v with the greatest forbearance. It was taken for 
granted that he had not been a party in the murder* and all that was 
demanded of him was that Trimbakji and some others should be 
delivered up. It is unnecessary to describe here how Bajirav’ s plans 
wavered between striking an immediate blow and waiting to combine 
with other Maratha princes. At length he was frightened into 
obeying Mr. Elphinstone’s directions* and Trimbakji* who had been 
in sham confinement in the fort of Vasantgad in Sat&ra* was delivered 
up to the British* and shut up in the fort of Thana. Bhagvantrav 
and Govindr&v were surrendered to Patesing (November 1815). 

At this time the British* who did not want a war* took no further 
steps to avenge the death of the minister who had been sent to 
Poona with their approval and under their safeguard. But* mean- 
while* the news of the Sh&stri’s death had created great excitement at 
Baroda. Fatesing for a time appeared to be beside himself with rage 
and grief* and on the 9th of December the post held by the minister 
was after his arrival at Baroda bestowed on his eldest son* a mere 
boy* with the Government guarantee* or bahedhari, though the duties 
of the post were carried on by Yashvantrav Dada. But a strong 
party in the court looked on the event as a triumph* and confidently 
expected the restoration of Sitaram by the intervention of the 
Peshwa. The feeble Anandrav was at this time writing to Govindrav 
to get this measure carried out* adding ‘'you are faithful to the 
sarhar * you did what was very right.* And this when the latter 
was informing the ex- minister's relation* Kakaji* f the business here 
has been completed* do you commence the duties of Diwan/ Besides 
the support of the reigning prince* Sitdrdm possessed that of 
Gahin&bai, and of the ever intriguing Takhat&Mi* who now openly 
expressed her bitter hatred of the Shastri who had caused her to be 
placed in confinement. Sitaram himself* though under strict 
surveillance* found means to do mischief. 1 His old servant Bapu 
Raghun&th was persuaded to hold all his troops at Dhar* amounting 
to about four thousand men* in readiness to march from the border 
and strike suddenly at the capital* 2 if* as seemed probable* any 

1 Baroda Besi dent’s letter, 15th August 1815. 

3 B&pu Ragun&th had succeeded Sakh&r&m, Ohimniji Sit&r&m’s brother, in the 
task of supporting on the gddi the child adopted by the queen-regent of DMr, who 
■ wasthe son of A'nandr&v’s sister. The connection between DMr and Baroda lasted 
till 1818, when the little State, which was heavily involved in debt to the G&ikwar, 

■was taken un der the protection of the British, 
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disturbance took place. For/ at Ahmedabad the Peshwa’s sarsubha 
was collecting troops and corresponding with tbe disaffected party’"* 
in Baroda, and large bodies of Jats and other marauders were 
collecting on the northern and western frontier of the Honorable 
Company’s territories and threatened Dholera. 

The attempt at a revolution in favour of Sitar&m proved abortive ; 
but Fatesing evidently fell for a time under the influence of the 
patriotic party. Moved chiefly by the support given to the ex- 
minister by the Rani Gahin&Mi, he could not be persuaded by the 
Resident to surrender Sitaram that he might be conveyed to Surat or 
Bombay. Pending an investigation into his participation in the late 
events* Sitdr^m’s house was converted into a prison on the 20th of 
September and a guard of English troops was placed over him. 
Finally in April 1816 he was ordered to be conveyed to Bombay, 
and he was taken as far as NavsAri where in a short time a 
sanad was granted him raising his nemnuk 50 per cent as a salve 
for the harshness which the Bombay Government had forced the 
G&ikwar to use towards him. 

The change in the demeanour of Fatesing, who now began to 
show signs of restiveness and of a desire to assert his independence, 
led the Resident to propose the appointment of a successor to the 
Shdstri .who might prove a useful counterpoise to the new race of 
State councillors, very different from Ravji Appaji, Madhavr&v T£tya, 
BAb&ji and the Sh&stri/men such as Bechar M&nekd&s who lent the 
young prince money and who € being himself notorious for dissolute 
principles, ministered to the luxurious inclinations of Fatesing.' So, 
on the 20th of February 1816, Dh&kji Dadaji was nominated medium 
of communication between the Resident and the Darb&r on a 
salary of Rs. 250 per month, and was at the outset regarded by the 
Regent as a second SMstri who would hinder him from enjoying 
legitimate pleasures. He accordingly kept Dhakji ignorant of all 
that passed and secretly consulted Bechar on every matter, till this 
person was dismissed at the peremptory request of the Resident. 
Between the latter who carried matters with a high hand and 
the Regent further misunderstandings soon occurred. Fatesing 
incautiously quarrelled with the R4ni TakhataMi, and then 
refused to acknowledge the claims of the sdvakdrs who had under 
British guarantee supplied the wants of the costly Poona mission. 
A threat to resign his post almost met by the Bombay Government, 
a refusal to divulge all items of expenditure, and the determination 
to reduce the pay of the army instead of diminishing the number of 
the troops aggravated the feeling of discontent on both sides. 
On the 15th of August 1816, we hear, too, for the first time of the 
Resident's complaints that the Gaikwar was taking bribes to settle 
matters in a manner contrary to the evident interests of the State. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the Bombay Government, as anxious 
then as in 1812 to withdraw from its close connection with the 
administration of the State, was deterred from doing so by its doubts 
of the future conduct of Fatesing, by the peril in which the bdhedhari 
interests would be placed if the sovereign’s character was unsatis- 
factory, and also by the threatening aspect of political affairs in ■ 
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yin September 1816^ Captain Carnac was informed that the 
infamous Trimbakji Denglia had escaped from tie fort of TMna and 
bis apprehensions that serious troubles were at hand were quickened 
by the presence of a large body of troops at Godhra. Information -j 
had also been received that a confederacy of the great Mardtha chiefs f 
was on foot, and among other significant facts it was ascertained 
that the channel of communication between Sindia and the Peshwa 
was the very Govindrav Gfiikwar connected with the murder of the 
Shastri who was still corresponding with Raja Anandrav. The 
Peshwa was tampering with Fate sing, and his sarsubha at 
Ahmedabad in person and through his agent at Baroda was vainly 
urging Yithoba Diwfinji, the sarsubha of K&tbi&war, to raise sibandi 
for mischievous purposes as be himself was doing in Gujarat; 
Ahmedabad itself was surrounded by turbulent Koli horsemen who 
were distressing the country, and the Peshwa s agents were breeding 
all kinds of disturbances in the Kathi4wfir peninsula. 

Meanwhile, the discussion of the Peshwa’s money claims on the 
Gaik war was opened afresh on the old basis of a cession by the 
latter of territory worth 7 l&khs, for the Governor General had 
decided ihat the murder of the Shastri was not to affect the general 
question. Thirteen years, however, had passed since the treaty of 
Bassein and five years since the present negotiations had been started, 
and the Peshwa was no longer satisfied with so slight a substitute for 
the demands he had made, while Fatesing expected a diminution 
in these very demands. But events were now taking place which 
were to cot short these wearisome discussions. On the 7th of April, 
1817 Lord Moira warned Sir Evan Napean that war between the 
British and the Peshwa was imminent, as the latter would not 
listen to reason, and that he was to hold himself in readiness to 
seize the Peshwa’ s portion of Gujar&t and the northern portion of 
the Konkan. Every preparation for war had been made, when 
Mr. Elphinstone gave notice that on the 10th of May 1817 His 
Highness had agreed to give up Trimbakji Denglia and to surrender 
three forts which were demanded of him as pledges. 

On the 13th of June 1817 the Right Honorable Mr, Elphinstone, 
on the part of the Company, and Moro Dikshit and Balaji Lakshman 
on that of the Peshwa, drew up a treaty at Poona, by the Vth Article 
of which the Peshwa surrendered all past claims on the Gaik war 
for an annual payment of 4 lakhs and renounced all future claims. 
This decision, so favourable to the Gaikw&r, was justified on the 
ground of the terms being a penalty for Gangadhar Shastrfs 
murder. 1 By the VHth Article the Peshwa ceded the tribute of 
Kathiawar to the British; 2 * * and by the XVth Article the farm of 
Ahmedabad in perpetuity to the Gfiikwar and his successors for the 
same sum as was given for it when Kathiawar formed a portion, i.e . 
4| lakhs per annum. 5 By the same treaty J ambusar, Ainod, Desbora, 

1 H. Pottinger’s account of the interview. Mr. Elphinstone insisted that the^gain 

;; fhe G4ikw&r * was compensation for the murder of the prime minister/ 4th 

June 1817. 2 In 1815 the Peshwa’s mulukgiri was valued at Rs. 5,62,939. 

The Ahmedabad farm without KAthi&w&r was worth the sum ; the then sarsubha 

p'.^aS' supposed to pay a rent of 9 Ufchs for the entire farm. 
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Dabhoi and Bahadarpur were ceded to the British, as well as Savif 
the cession to date from the 5th of June, in other words, ‘ all the 
rights and territories of the Peshwa in Gujarat, except Ahmedabad, 

I Stodx g l P^> and the annual payment due by the Gjikwjr. Besides the 
Peshwa renounced all future authority over the Gaikwar, who thus 
became an independent prince, and free of, first tribute, second 
commutation for service, third nazardna / 

On the 25th of June 1817 the sanad for the perpetual grant of the 
farm of Ahmedabad to the Gaikwar was made out and carried into 
effect within a month. On the same day the Bombay Government 
began to consider if the G&ikw&r, whose position had been so 
wonderfully improved and who had obtained without an effort the 
lion's share of the spoil, should not be called upon to maintain a 
larger subsidiary force. It represented to the Governor "General 
- the great disproportion of the military charges Borne by the 
British, compared with that of the expenses ineurred.by the Gaik waif. 
It is true that his military establishment was valued at 42 lakhjS, 
but it was f of little practical use, two or three thousand men only being 
fit for service/ and the British had spent; 12 lakhs in an expedition 
to Cutch and Yagher, f while the whole responsibility df Gujar&t 
and K&thi&w&r against external attack and internal commotion had 
devolved on the British Government/ Let therefore, it was proposed, 
an additional subsidy of two regiments of cavalry and a battalion of 
native inf antry 1000 strong be entertained by the cession, on the part 
of the Gaikw&r, of his tribute in K&thiawar, and, if he pleased, let 
that prince make a corresponding reduction in his own army. 1 In 
addition to this increased subsidy, let the Gaikwar be bound to help 
the British with the aid of a contingent force in case of foreign war, 2 
and of the subsidiary force, excepting only one battalion which 
should remain in the country. 3 The Gaikwar, it was understood, 
was to he paid for his aid by sharing in the fruits of any foreign 
conquests. As the Peshwa was now excluded from Gujarat; a 
commercial treaty was also contemplated, which should lead to the 
abolition of the vexatious dues levied in the Baroda state. Finally, 
on the 25th of July, the Bombay Government considered if Dabhoi, 
that old bone of contention between the Gaikw&r and Peshwa, 
Sayli which was revered as the spot where the last honors were 
paid^to the body of Pil&ji, the founder of the Gaikwar family, and 
Bahadarpur might not be exchanged for the parg ana of Viramg&m 
and the Panch Mahals, lately leased to the Baroda state by the 
Peshwa, 

Fatesing agreed to the increase of the subsidiary force and to its 


4 This was carried out by Article 1 of Supplemental Treaty of 1817 : Aitchison’e 
Treaties, IV. No. 83. The treaty was called supplemental because it was held to 
supplement the Definitive Treaty of the 21st of April 1805. 

By Article, 8 of the same treaty, a contingent of 3000 men was to be kept by the 
Gdikwar properly accoutred, regularly paid and mustered, and to be under the direc 
feon of the Besident. See Article 3 of the same treaty, and Schedule B w 
3 See Article 2 of the treaty, ■ ' 
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payment by territorial cessions, though not by the surrender of his 
rights in the peninsula, instead of which he offered to give i njaiddd 
the whole of his rights lately acquired by the perpetual lease of the 
Ahmedabad districts, provided the British paid the rent for the 
same, that is, districts worth Rs. 17,11,969 minus the rent of 
Rs. 4,50,000, or in net value Rs. 12,61,969, which included half the 
city of Ahmedabad, the Peshwa/ s Daskroi, Viramgam, Parantij, the 
Peskwa/s share of Harsoli and the Panch Mahals. 1 This offer was 
accepted by the Resident somewhat to the disappointment of the Bombay 
Government, but certain exchanges of territory tended afterwards to 
make the arrangement most agreeable to them. The British at that 
time laid great stress upon the prestige which would attend on the 
acquisition of Ahmedabad, the old Muhammadan capital of Gujarat, 
and the Baroda darb&r took a historic pride in the retention of a 
portion at least of that place, so that on both sides a degree of 
interest was attached to this city which it is difficult now to 
understand. However, Fatesing, for the present retaining Daskroi, 
the hdveli in the city and for good the Mahi Kantha tributes, 
ceded his share of Ahmedabad to the British at the estimated value 
of Rs. 1,65,313. The city was not, however, in reality worth that to 
the Honorable Company, for some Rs. 60,000 were levied in customs 
of such a nature that they could not continue to be enforced by the 
British. In the parganct of Petlad, too, as much was ceded by the 
Gaikwar as went to make up the aggregate value of the following 
districts, which he acquired out of territories lately won by the 
British from B4jirdv: Dabhoi valued at Rs. 2,07,918, Bahadarpur 2 3 
at Rs. 14,377, and Savli at Rs. 75,333, total Rs. 2,97,628. s The 
Bombay Government was the more pleased with these exchanges 
that they consolidated their possessions in north Gujardt, and 
because on the 19th September the Peshwa had sent a sanad to the 
Gdikwar, inf orming him that he had granted his rights of sovereignty 
in Ahmedabad to the British, who no longer paid any rent for these 
territories, the remission being taken into account in part payment 
of a British subsidiary force he had been obliged to entertain. 

By the Vllth Article the province of OkMmandal and the island 
of Bet, which contained places dear to the worshippers of Krishna, 
were ceded to the Gaikwar as a free gift, on condition that fihe 
Honorable Company should retain a building for the deposit of stores 
on the island, and that their ships should pass in and out of any 
port belonging to the Gaikwar free of hindrance, a similar provision; 
being made for any of the Gaikwar 5 s vessels visiting a British pork 
Piracy, too, was to be repressed. 4 By the VXth Article of the same 
treaty the Honorable Company promised /that they would not 


1 See Article 3 of the treaty and Schedule B in Aitchison’s Treaties, 

2 The actual surrender from one side to the other of Ahmedabad, Dahhoi and 
Bahadarpur took .place on the 30th of November and 1st December 1817. 
Ahmedabad had been given up by the Peshwa on the 9th July previous. 

3 See Schedule O of the Supplemental Treaty, 1817. The British also ceded 
Tij&pur and tappa Sinai of Kadi in return for Kapadvanj, Bhalej, Karod, and some 
■other villages. 

4 The IXth Article, which is not mentioned in the test, stipulated that * offenders 
, taking refuge in the jurisdiction of either party shall be surrendered on demand 

without delay or hesitation. 5 
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apply in future for tli e exchange of any more territory whatever/ 
Nevertheless a few weeks had not passed before Captain Carnae was 
instructed to apply for a new exchange. The Gaik war first parted 
with Daskroi, then with the indm and dumcda villages of that 
district, and finally with the hdveli of Ahmedabad. The exchange 
was ratified by the Bombay Government in November . 1818. 
The value of Daskroi was computed at its last annual receipts or 
Rs. 1,10,000, though its average revenue for the past few years had 
exceeded Rs. 1,24,000. The indm and dumcda villages ceded with 
it brought up its value to Rs. 1,86,000. The Gaikw&r received 
lands in PetMd worth Rs. 1,33,967, together with the remission of 
moghldi dues in the Surat atthdvisi, amounting to Rs. 75,763, and 
some other villages. 1 There was accordingly a balance of exchange 
to the credit of the Honorable Company, in consideration of which 
a grant was made to it of the hash a of Mota and the jpargana of 
Tadkeshvar, Finally the PeshwiPs share of the town of Petlad was 
ceded to the Gaikwar in exchange for Omrat, and at the same 
time a gift was made to him of Sidhpur, a town much esteemed on 
account of its sanctity. 

To conclude our notice of the Supplemental Treaty, a remark should 
be made on the spirit in which Fatesing met the suggestion that 
while increasing his subsidiary force, he might make a corresponding 
reduction in his own army, though by Article YIII of the treaty a 
portion of this reduced force amounting to 3000 effective cavalry 
became for the first time bound to fight in aid of the British 
beyond the frontiers of the state if required to do so. The Gaikwdr 
had won his state with the assistance of a Maratha military class which 
had never, to any great extent, been rewarded with landed 
possessions. The Mar4tha sarddrs were attached to his service by 
the pay they obtained from military posts now all the more lucrative 
that a corresponding amount of real efficiency was not expected of 
them. When British influence was greatest, that is, immediately 
after the expulsion of the Arab mercenaries, Colonel Walker had 
endeavoured to reform the army, but* his success had been more 
apparent than real, and now Fatesing refused to sacrifice the 
personal interests of many of his sarddrs by a reduction of his 
forces to twelve thousand men, though, in order to pay his tribute 
to the Peshwa, he consented to reduce, not the numbers of his 
troops, but his military expenditure by 4 Mkhs. It is doubtful 
whether such a compliance had any reality in it, hut, however that 
may he, the great war or series of wars on which the British were 
about to enter with the Peshwa, the Raja of Nagpur and Holkar, 
made any kind of aid the Gaikwar could give acceptable, and 
the importance of the military class increased accordingly. A few 
years later Say4ji.rav, anxious by every means to strengthen his 
influence over his subjects, which he imagined British inter- 
ference weakened, strongly upheld his own army, or that portion 


i The fixed annual amount of moghldi arose from the Timba* parganct, valued at 
B.&. 10,012, the Vari&v kasha Es. 18,220, Balsdr Es. 24,204, K&mrei Es. 9994,: 
Salha Es. 6987, Maroli BsJ 338, Mdhora Es. 4503, TeHcli K». 6850, and the Mota 
kmba Es. 1007, the Bend&ri of the Va$r4vi pargana Rs } 600. 
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of it which did not bow the knee to the stranger, and so real 
reforms were indefinitely postponed, though there was no doubt that 
an efficient military body could not co-exist with a subsidiary force, 
for the maintenance of which large territories had been alienated. 

Before closing the recital of the events which took place during 
the regency of Fatesing, allusion must be made to the series of 
wars into which the British at this time entered. On the 6th of 
November 1817 Bajir&v made the sudden and fruitless attack on 
the Residency near Poona which resulted in his defeat at Kirkee, in 
his flight from the capital which opened its gates to the conquerors, 
and eventually in his surrender as a prisoner to Sir J ohn Malcolm on 
the 3rd of June 1818. On the 20th of the same month (November) 
the Raja of Nagpur made a similar attack on the Residency near his 
capital, and the battle of Sitdbaldi brought him to the verge of the 
ruin which was shortly to overwhelm his kingdom. Large British 
forces were at this time in the field with a view to crush the Pendh&ri 
hordes, but the difficulty of the undertaking was increased by the 
unfriendliness of Sindia and the hostility of a party in MalharrAv 
Holkar’s court, which, on the 21st of December, led to the decisive 
battle at Mahidpur. It is no wonder that the British were glad to 
get any assistance the Gaik war could give, and Fatesing behaved 
like a staunch ally. Not only did these events hurry on the 
augmentation of the subsidiary force, but Fatesing placed a 
contingent force at the disposal of his friends. After detaching 
400 horse for the defence of Songad, Kehmai-ud-din, the veteran 
Gaikwdri officer, joined the Gujarat army, which under Sir W. 
Keir was to enter Malwa with a force of 2000 horse and foot. 
Kehmal-ud-dm died of illness during the campaign, but the 
contingent cavalry continued to serve during the whole campaign and 
for some time after the war was actually at an end under his son 
Mir Amin-ud-din, and it did some valuable service in the shape of 
escort duty, &e. Some 200 of the Gaikwaris cavalry, at the desire 
of the Bombay Government expressed on the 28th of November, were 
detached from the main forpe to serve in the Konkan, and rendered 
some service in cutting off fugitives and capturing cattle at the 
siege of Ray gad. During the war Songad and the maJidls were 
garrisonedbyl367horseand 620 infantry; while 1000 men were added 
to Baeha Jamadar’s Mahi Kantha force, with a view to keep Palanpur 
in order in conjunction with the British. Both Palanpur and 
DMr gave rise to some anxiety during the latter part of 1817 ; in 
the last-mentioned place, because of the doubtful attitude taken up 
by the virtual commander of the forces there, Bapu Ragunath, the 
connection or servant of the ex-Diwdn Sit&ram, of whom mention 
has been made. The M&lwa war was a most costly one to the 
G&ikwar and led to the State’s becoming once more involved in debt. 
No additional territory, however, was granted to the Gfiikwar for 
the aid 1 he had thus given ; all he got was the extinction of the 
tribute of 4 Kkhs he would have had to pay had the Peshwa’s power 
not been destroyed. 


l Captain Jackson in Ms paper on the Contingent (1877) gives the total number 
of the G&ikw&r troops employed otherwise than in M£lwa at 9000 men. 
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Saya'jira'v (II.) Ga'ikwa'r (Kegent), 1818-1819. 

Fatesing, when only twenty years old, died after a five days’ illness 
on the 23rd of June 1818. The undoubted heir to Anandrav’s gddi 
was Fatesing’s younger brother, Sayajirav, then aged nineteen years, 
and the Bombay Government unhesitatingly urged on the Maharaja 
his nomination to the post of Regent. As the character of this, the 
most remarkable of all the rulers in Baroda, greatly influenced the 
history of the State, a few words on this point will not be amiss. 
Brought to the front at so early an age, little was known of him to 
the Resident, but that little was favourable, as he was held to be of 
a studious disposition and sober behaviour. There were people in 
the palace who knew him better. Though Sayajir&v’s claims to the 
throne were undoubted, two persons advanced pretensions. One 
was Radhabai, the widow of Fatesing, who, on her husbands death, 
had, without much sincerity, threatened to become sati. She was, 
however, prevented from doing so by the remonstrances of Captain 
Carnac, who allowed her to adopt a son on the express under- 
standing that the adoption should only entitle him to inherit 
Fatesing’s private property. She selected Govindrav Gaikwar, the 
son of that Ganpatr&v who, when jdghirddr or m&mlatddr of 
Sankheda, had been deprived of his little territory shortly after 
the Kadi war. Ganpatrdv after a long life passed in exile had 
died of a lingering disease just as he was returning to Baroda on 
the 21st of April 1811, so that his son, in the event of Sayajirav’s 
death, would have had a cbance of rising to the gddi . The other less 
reputable prefcendant was the intriguing Takhat^bai, who, not being 
a Maratha but a Rajputan, was not a legal wife to Anandr&v, and 
could not seriously hope that her children should succeed to the 
gddi. She had, however, vague ambitions and perhaps hoped to 
wheedle the fond Anandx&v into recognising one of them as regent 
or heir. Behind these ladies was a numerous party, perhaps all 
the ministers and darakkddrs , who were scheming to keep Sayajirav 
out of his rights, the most prominent among them Vithalrav, the 
minister, openly favouring the cause of young Govindr Av. The fact 
is that the ministers, ladies, and favourites had, for a length of time, 
enjoyed privileges and powers which they knew would be taken 
from them by a prince of Sayajira-v’ s stamp of mind. Their fears 
were fully realized, for he turned out to be a man of excep- 
tional vigour and self-assertion, and of extraordinary tenacity of 
purpose ; jealous of interference or anything savouring of dictation ; 
capable of the most vindictive and protracted hatred towards those 
who opposed him or denied his authority; fond of power, and fonder 
still of money; distrustful of his ministers, and yet unfortunately led 
by them into all kinds of crooked ways; physically timid and 
naturally fond of display, and yet driven by his strong will not to 
give way an inchin any direction, and to subordinate his expenditure 
to the steady accumulation of money. Undoubtedly it was much to be 
regretted that he had not been better educated, for then perhaps he 
would have understood his own interests and those of the State better, 
and some of the recommendations of the Bombay Government would 
’have found 'favour with Mm. It is probable that lie of all the 
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Gaikwars is regarded by bis subjects with the most respect, for he 
was considerate towards those who surrounded him, as long as he 
did not suspect them of thwarting him, and in his private life he 
"was exceptionally moral. His long reign was passed in almost 
uninterrupted opposition to the Bombay Government, during the 
course of which he was by turns punished and conciliated without 
any particular result. In the end he gained his own way in most 
respects, though at a cost ultimately ruinous to the state. 

At the very outset of his public life Sayajirav, who found himself 
alone and unsupported, even, as he thought, by the Bombay 
Government, turned for assistance to a man who was possibly the 
biggest rogue in India. 1 DhAkji Dad&ji, as has been stated, was 
the unworthy successor of Gungadhar Shdstri in the post of Native 
Agent at the Residency, to which he was appointed by Captain 
Carnac, whose father had had business relations with his family. 
The Resident believed in the man, and gave him credit for having 
saved the State 40 lAkbs by reducing the poteddri rate of interest. 
In opposition to a wise Government order issued in 1S05, but at the 
earnest recommendation of Captain Carnac, the Bombay Government 
allowed DMkji to retain his post of agent and to become joint- 
'poteddr to the native state, that is, to conduct a large banking 
business with the State, in which he did not delay to commit some 
enormous frauds. These did not at once come to the knowledge of 
the Resident, but they very quickly created great disorders in the 
money matters of the State, Say&jirdv was pleased with Dhdkji, 
because the latter pretended that he had espoused his interests 
against Govindrav, and perhaps he thought it good to make friends 
with so clever a man whom, morever, he believed to be petted by 
the Resident. 2 At any rate, Captain Carnac acting, as he thought, 
by the wish of the regent, applied for Dhakjfs nomination to the 
post of minister. The Supreme Government reluctantly gave the 
man his choice between service at the Residency or service in the 
State, and, against the judgment of the Bombay Government, he 
was suffered to leave the residency in September 1819 and to take 
up the work of minister. Before long all kinds of complaints and 
suspicions arose ; among other matters there were rumours of 
murders committed by Dhakji's gumdsta Umyashankar, but for 
a time the Government hesitated to interfere with the affairs of the 
G£ikw£r by instituting an enquiry into the acts of their own servant. 
In January, however, they recommended that he should be dismissed 
from his post, and Sayajirav was glad enough to carry out the 
proposals. But DMkji had been promised a salary of one Mkh of 
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1 Wallace’s History of the G&ikw&r and his Relations with the British Government, 
with a supplementary chapter by Captain Barton, 601. This work will be frequently 
quoted for the record of the first portion of Say&jirdv’s reign. 

2 gee Mr, Elphinstone’s account of his visit to Baroda, 20th April 1820- Sayajir&v 
said, ‘that DMkji had paid him much attention and made him many promises, 
until he obtained he obtained his appointment, after which he entirely changed his 
conduct towards him.’ When asked whether he wished to retain DMkji as minister, 
he answered by another question, ‘Was Captain Carnac coming back V ‘Because,’ he 
said, ‘DMkji possessed great influence with Captain Carnac and might possibly injure 

. Mm in that gentleman’s estimation.’ Doubtless the Governor’s assurances that 
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rupees, of which Rs. 30,000 were given him in the shape of three 
indm villages. Was the grant to be withdrawn and who was to 
succeed as minister ? These matters were left to be decided by the 
Governor in person after a visit to Baroda. 

Such a visit was likely to prove advantageous owing to several 
events which bad lately taken place in Baroda. By the fall of the 
Peshwa the G&ikwar government had become exempted from paying 
the yearly tribute of 4 Mkhs due to the Peshwa ; but the contingent 
had now returned from Malwa and Sayajirav asked that, according 
to the stipulation made in the YTIIth Article of the treaty of 1817, 
he should share in the benefits of the victories gained during the war. 
The British Go vernment did not consider him entitled to any further 
advantages, though the subsidiary force employed was maintained at 
a cost of over 24 l&khs a year, and the expenses of the contingent 
during two years had amounted to over 39 J lakhs. Sayajirav was 
bitterly mortified at this decision, though he might reasonably have 
considered that indirectly the gain to the State had been enormous, 
as it was no longer possible for any enemy to invade or bully his 
State in the way the Peshwa, the PendMris, Holkar, and Sindia 
had done for many years past. But the cost of the war and other 
circumstances had once again plunged the State into that sea of 
debt out of which it had struggled by efforts continually exercised 
for nearly twenty years. Into the present condition of its affairs, 
therefore, the Governor of Bombay, the Eight Honourable Mr. 
Mountstnart Elphinstone, was coming to enquire. Besides, the 
status of the Baja was to undergo a change. On the 2nd of October 
1819 the poor Raja Anandr4v had died at the age of fifty-five, the 
shops in the city had been closed for twelve days, the old seal 
had been broken and a new one made, the criers had proclaimed 
Sayajirav Maharaja, and a new order of things was going to take 
place. In addition to these events, two family quarrels had arisen 
which required appeasing. 

Saya'jira'T (II.) Galkwa'r, 18194847. 

The first quarrel was between Say&jirav and Eadhabai, the widow 
of Eatesing. When Captain Carnac allowed this lady to adopt 
Govindr&v G&ikw&r, he had informed her that the adoption itself 
would not give the youth any additional right to the succession. 
He had some difficulty in persuading Sayajirav to settle on Fatesing’s 
family nemnuks worth in all Rs. 93,000, for the prince really feared 
the pretensions of the youth, backed as they were by a strong party. 
And he was right, for when, before the actual payment of the salary, 
the ladies of the family were requested to sign a proviso that 
Govindrav by the adoption acquired no rights to the succession, 
Eadhabai and the others declared that they had never heard of 
Captain Carnae’s warning to them, founded though it had been on 
the decision of the Bombay Government. Eadhabai not only refused 
to sign the proviso, but she withheld as belonging to her late 
husband, certain royal insignia which Sayajirav declared were state 
property. Thereupon Sayajirav refused to pay her a farthing though 
strongly pressed to do so by the Bombay Government. Subsequently 
Mr. Elphinstone approved of his policy, for the vakils of the family 
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had used strong language during the discussion: e We are neither 
servants* strangers* nor relations* but master of the Gaikwar’s 
territory and estate/ So the quarrel waxed fiercer : Radhabai 
entrenched herself in Fatesing 5 s house and laid hands on all she 
could claim as her own* Say&jir&v* by withholding the nemnuk 9 
not only put the family to great straits* but filched away some of 
the property it claimed and confined in prison many . of the 
family servants and dependents on the pretence that they were 
creating a disturbance* He himself the while was persuaded that 
a conspiracy had been made to assassinate him* and did not venture 
from his house unless attended by numerous well-armed followers. 
Mr. Blphinstone* when he visited Baroda* investigated the whole 
matter* and finding that Radhabai still maintained that by the 
adoption GovindrAv’s right to the gddi was greater than Sayajirav , s*or 
that he was at least entitled to be the next Maharaja* he withdrew 
the British guarantee to the nemnuk . 1 2 But the quarrel kept 
simmering on in Baroda* till it blazed up in the strangest manner 
nine years later, 

Sayajirav's second quarrel was with Takhatab&i and was of a more 
farcical turn* for there was always something amusingly impudent 
in that lady*s behaviour. On Anandr^v ; s death she* like R&dhabai* 
who had gained something by the move* threatened to become sati * 
but as no faith was placed in her assertion* her son Balvantrav got 
nothing by the trick* though both he and she advanced claims to 
his succession^ But the real quarrel centered on that jewel room 
upon which AnandrAv had lovingly fixed his last glance from 
Ms death bed* The lady declared that some of the jewels were her 
private property* and Sayajir&v asserted that they belonged to the 
State* so that Captain Carnac* till an arrangement could be made* 
had to place sentries over the door of the room. It is true that there 
was a back entrance by which for some time admittance was gained* 
till that too was stopped* At length Sayajirav* at Captain Carnac 5 s 
suggestion* reluctantly granted Takhat&bai and her family allow- 
ances amounting to Rs. 1*74,600/ He subsequently denied that he 
had done so, but was brought to book* and so finally gave in. 
Finding that this was so* Mr. Elphinstone took off the sentries and 
allowed Sayajirav to get at the jewels. 

Besides temporarily settling these quarrels Mr. Elphinstone* during 
his memorable visit in April 1820* placed some more important 


1 Mr. Elphixistone’s letter to Say&iir&v (3rd April 1820). App. G. to Minute of 
20th April 1820. 

2 In 1833, after Takhat&Mi’s death, Her two sons separated. Balvantr&v 7 s 
monstrous unpaid debt and his neglected pdga made him. a memorable example of 
the trouble and vexation a workless man could give the British Government, 
simply because he possessed that mysterious privilege, a guarantee. Tim younger 
brother, PiMji, had the misfortune in 1855, soon after be came of age, to incur the 
enmity of the minister Vaniram by refusing to pay him ‘the vakil’s dasturi of 1 per 
cent, assigned to him by Saydjiriv on all nemnuks guaranteed or otherwise. Under 
pretence of incapacity, his property was handed over to the care of Ume&bdi, one 
of Anandrdv’s widows, who embezzled most of it, so that he died in great want. 
This, as we shall see, was not an uncommon fate for enemies of the MaMraja as 
most people were considered by him to he who possessed the British guarantee, 
W allace’s History of the Gaikw&rs, 588 - 590, 
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matters on a basis which lie hoped would be a firm one. 1 ^ First 
and foremost he put an end to the commission which, with the 
Resident at its head, had, during the imbecile Anandrav ? s reign, 
carried on the administration for the Maharaja. In a letter dated 
7th April 1820, Mr. Elphinstone informed His Highness, ‘ The 
arrangement of a commission is no longer necessary, the goyernment 
will henceforward be conducted by His Highness in person, and all 
complaints and representations are henceforward to be addressed to 
him/ 2 But in a long letter dated four days earlier, 3 a letter to 
which Sayajirav had objected on the score of its length, the 
Governor had informed the Maharaja that all foreign affairs were 
to remain under the exclusive management of the British 
Government, hut that in internal affairs the GdikwAr was to be 
unrestrained. Still it was provided that the engagements with 
guaranteed bankers were to be kept, 4 that the Resident was to be 
informed of the plan of finance determined on each year, to have 
free access to all. accounts and to be consulted before any large and 
new expenses were incurred, that the British guarantees to ministers 
and others were to be observed, and that the Bombay Government 
was to be consulted before the choice of a new minister was made. 

Say&jirav cheerfully accepted the situation. Perhaps he did not 
foresee that each of the provisos was destined to be the source of 
endless troubles. The last one created a coolness before the Governor 
left India. It was decided by the Governor that Dhakji was to bo 
dismissed, but before stating who succeeded him it may be as 
well to trace to its end the history of this bad man. He was 
deprived of his money salary, but Mr, Elphinstone thought that, as 
no treason had been proved against him, he should retain his indm 
villages worth Rs. 30,000 a year, though he distinctly informed 
the Supreme Government that no guarantee was given, 5 SayAjir&v 
at once brought heavy charges of embezzlement against Dhakji, 
though the latter continued to reside in Baroda, ostensibly to settle 
his potedari affairs, really in the hope of regaining his influence 
with the Maharaja, wherein he nearly succeeded. 6 By the 24th of 
September 1821, the embezzlement being proved, the British 
protection was withdrawn from Dhakji, and, shortly after, though he 
gotclearof all claims from his partners in thepoWari,Sayajiravresumed 
the indm villages, obtained and tore up his sanad, and made him 
disgorge Rs. 7,75,000, to enable him to do which, he was allowed to 
plunder his agent Umayashankar. Though he was but a convicted 
rogue, the Home Government in 1835 directed the Bombay 
Government to insist on Sayaji's returning Dhakji the indm villages, 
as Mr. Elphinstone’s decision, in which it was expressly stated that 
there was no guarantee but that the villages should be resumableat 


1 Minute given in extenso in Wallace’s History of the Gdikw&rs, 251. 

* Appendix L to Minute. ^Appendix A. to Minute. 

. 4 This with another proviso was supposed to include a warning that the British 

would control Saydjir^v’s transactions with his tributaries. 

5 Metcalfe, dated 20th July 1820, from Secretary to Bombay Government 
1 VH5r£ S€em jhai this was a mistake, as a guarantee had been given, 

6 Wallace’s History of the G&ikw^rs, 607-617, 

1 
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the Gaikwar's pleasure, had been upset in 1821. The Bombay 
Government really approved of Sayajir£tv 3 s policy in resuming the 
villages, and yet in 1840 Saydjirav had to pay up all arrears for 
seventeen years on their account with interest, in accordance with the 
order of the Honorable Court of Directors communicated on the 23rd 
of June 1838. About this time Captain Carnac, then Sir James 
Carnac and Governor of Bombay, was on the point of visiting 
Baroda to settle some points which Saydjirav had very much at heart. 
Dhakji, trading on his supposed influence with his old master, 
induced the Maharaja to believe that if 5 lakhs were advanced to 
him he would induce the Governor to give Sayajirav his ear. At 
the same time he impudently wrote to Sir James Carnac to 
recommend his claims privately to the Gaikwar. The letter was 
returned, but Dhdkji succeeded in making Sayajirav believe that a 
bribe of 5 lakhs was not large enough, and that 12 £ lakhs were 
required to pay the Governor and his Secretary. In January 1841 
a sum of 7-| lakhs was accordingly forwarded to Bombay, but as 
Sir James Carnac did not concede all Say&jir&v wanted, two agents 
of Gopalrav Mairal, the Rdj£ 3 s trusted friend, were sent down to make 
enquiries. These DMkji won over, and five hlkhs were paid him. 
Still His Highness suspecting that all was not light, sent down a 
fresh emissary whom Dhakji could not bribe but did manage to 
throw into prison for a time on a false charge of debt. During the 
subsequent trial on this charge the whole truth gradually 
became known to the Bombay Government ; though it was long 
before Saydjirav would reveal what he had done. Yet after all this, 
the Government still insisted that the Maharaja should continue to 
pay Dhakji the full amount of his indm to the day of his death in 
1846, when fortunately he left no heirs. 

To return to Mr. Elphmstone 3 s visit and the choice of a new 
minister : there was only one person to whom the Governor objected, 
and yet this was the very man whom Sayajirav selected and had 
indeed wished to select before Dktkji 3 s appointment. Sitaram soon 
after his exile to JSfavsdri in consequence of his participation in 
the events which preceded the Shastri 3 s murder, had had his 
nemnuh increased from forty to sixty thousand rupees a year, so great 
a favourite was he at Baroda. 1 At Saydjir^s request he was allowed 
to return to Baroda in a private character, and, though prevented 
by Mr. Elphinstone from becoming minister, h© was frequently 
consulted by the Maharaja to the day of his death which took place 
in 1823. 2 

; Failing to get Sitdr^m, Sayajirav declared that he did not care a 
bit who was his Diw&n, and with great show of indifference first 

1 Wallace’s History of the G&ikw&rs, 479. 

* 2 The matter of the nemnuk guaranteed to his family gave rise to long disputes. 

It had been settled in 1808 that his office of “ seal bearer ” was not hereditary and 
yet theBombay Government forced Saydjirav to continue the emoluments to his adopted 
son and grandson, a child who died in 1843. And though before this time the family 
was convicted of forging false evidence to support its .alleged claims, the Resident 
constrained Sayajirav not to take away from the widows certain villages which he 
mistakenly believed to be private property. So the Mahdr&ja was bullied to maintain, 
the family of a man who had done the British great injury, , . 
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selected Vitbalrav Dev&ji and after him tlie Vithalrav, called BMu, 
son of Bab&ji, whom tie bad two years before bated for favouring 
Govindrav Gaikwar's cause. He eventually selected the latter as 
his minister, 1 but without ever trusting him, and joined to him in 
his office Vithalrav Devaji who was the cleverer man and who soon 
entirely ousted his partner, Vithalrdv Devaji, after a time and for a 
time, became a great pet of the Mah&r&ja's, but at about this period 
the latter trusted neither of his ministers entirely, and employed 
a third person Mir Sarfaraz Ali to watch them both, A short 
digression will serve to trace the history of Vithalrav's adopted son, 
whomSay^jiravhatedandthe British guarantee was deemed to protect. 
The minister died in 1828 and his adopted son BMskarr&v was allowed 
to succeed to the post and most of the emoluments of khdsgwdla , 
In 1836 he fell under the displeasure of the minister Yanir&m from 
the same cause as had Pilaji, and the next year his (Bh&skarr&v's) 
natural- father was permitted to proceed against him by armed force 
and confine him. He was released by the Resident and assured of 
protection as long as he behaved well, but in 1838 he was guilty of 
a foul murder which His Highness would have punished lightly 
enough had he not been the object of his dislike. His nemmik was 
preserved to him by British interference, but he was fined a full 
year's salary, Rs. 70,000. He was an Unconditioned careless man, who 
afterwards got hopelessly into debt, and lost the British guarantee 
in 1855 for attempting to bribe the Resident, or, as really happened, 
for paying to the Resident's servants money which he believed 
reached the Resident himself. 

Thus, with the exception of Sitar&m, His Highness was allowed to 
choose his own minister, and Mr. Elphinstone wisely determined that 
for the future the Native Agent was no longer to have any political 
influence though he was still to get a good salary. He directed the 
Residen t officially to act in person in all important ma tters, to abstain 
from interfering in the internal concerns of the state, and to offer 
advice only with regard to matters likely to seriously affect the 
State, to hear no complaints except from guaranteed persons, but 
to keep a sharp look-out on the expenditure. Such were the main 
results of the Governor's visit, if we except the arrangements 
made regarding the debt, the finances and the tributary states which 
are detailed elsewhere.^ - 

Say&jirav had certain claims to urge on the Bombay Government 
which sprang from the altered state of Gujarat and the treaty of 
1817. For instance, the Gaikwar claimed a tribute from the 
Honorable Company as possessor of the Ahmedabad farm under the 
name of ghdsddna , alleging that he had acquired by e custom' a 


Say&jirAv expressly stipulated that * none of his ministers should ever be sent for 
to the Resident except through him, or be permitted to visit the Besidency without. 
Mb leave.’ He also desired that no minister should be removed directly by the 
British Government, unless an application had been made first to himself* These* 
stipulations were made after his proposal that he should be his own minister had been 
rejected and serve to show the determination with which Saydjirdv asserted his own* 
independence. See note to para. 145 of Baroda Precis of 1853, 

1 See the Chapter on Revenue and Finance* 
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right to levy this contribution. It is necessary to explain the term. 
In the days of the decline of Muhammadan rule the Moghat 
governors* in addition to the regular taxes on which the Marathas 
could levy their chauth * set about levying irregular taxes of which 
the invaders could not claim a share under the name of vera, and 
one of these was called the hhickadi mm which was an assessment 
for the maintenance of the troops or the governor. The MarAthAs* 
not to be outdone* instituted a somewhat similar practice named 
the ghdsddna or c grass and grain' imposition. It was at first 
levied only under certain conditions,, when, for instance, theGaikwaris 
army was passing to its destination through some country subordinate 
to the Peshwa* the jaminddrs or chiefs of that country paid it 
something as ‘ ghdsddna * that its stay might not be protracted^ 
something in the shape of a douceur to secure the good behaviour 
of the troops* of which no notice was taken by either the GaikwAris 
or the Peshwa's government, 1 The PeskwA's troops in the same 
manner levied ghdsddna while passing through the G Aik war's 
country* and it must be remembered that the territories of the 
two governments were singularly intertwined. But as the GAikwaris 
armies in Gujarat were more numerous than the Peshwa's* the 
farmers of revenue belonging to the latter chief frequently obtained 
military assistance from G&ikwAr troops to levy taxes or quell 
disturbances* so that the amount of ghdsddna raised by these 
exceeded that raised by the PeskwA's troops. In due course of 
time the occasional demand changed into a fixed tribute* levied 
indeed* like all tributes in those times, only when the troops were 
out in the country to be mulcted* but still partaking as much of the 
nature of a regular tribute as any other. For this reason Colonel 
Walker in 1808 recognised the GAikwAr's ghdsddna in the PeshwA's 
share of KAthiawar* but for other reasons given lower had refused 
to compute it as continuing to fall due* though* in 1819 Captain 
Ballantyne mistakenly calculated that its full value was Rs. 84*679. 
Captain Carnac's minute of the 16th of August 1817 also appeared 
to acquiesce in the right of the Gaikwar to levy it in the territories 
belonging to the Ahmedabad farm as a right which had been 
frequently exercised in Antroli* Tkasra* and other places since 1782. 
Thus too Captain Ballantyne settled in 1812 that the little state 
of LunAvada which was subject to Sindia should pay the GaikwAr 
ghdsddna every other year at the rate of Rs. 6500 minus Rs. 500 for 
a sirpdv or dress of honour. On the same principle, Ghkota Udepur* 
a tributary to Holkar* paid the Gaikwar ghdsddna^ as did the Nawab 
of BAlasinor* and the chief of Motasa a portion of whose dominion 
was subject to the Peshwa Again in the same way the British 
paid ghdsddna to the chief of LunAvada* and the NawAb of Junagad 
continued to levy it on Porbandar. 
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1 The foBowing senteneeift a report by Major Walker, dated June 1S04, throws a side 
light on the custom. * The Mehvis and Garcia villages in the Vij&pur district are 
peculiarly obstinate and never pay either their salami or gJtdsddm unless a force 
comes against them. It has on this account been usual for the troops employed on 
the. mnlukgm of Mahi K&ntha to take Vij&pur in their progress 5 and their commander 
receives a present from the Kam&visd&r for his trouble under the head of a 
or entertainment.’ ...... 
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Now the question arose whether the British were to pay the 
Gaikwar his ghdsddna tributes in K^thuiwar, and the Ahmedabad 
farm districts. In Kathiawar the right to levy ghdsddna had been 
expressly renounced by the partition treaty of Gujarat, but the. 
Gdlkwdr rested his claim on a custom alleged to be fifty years old. 
It was, however, proved that the tribute had only been levied eight 
years, during four of which the Gaikwar was farming the PeshwiPs 
mahdlSf and during four years in reference to which the Peshwa/s 
officers had duly raised objections. Captain Ballantyne out of 
ignorance of the novelty of the re-imposed tribute had also given the 
Gaikwar the ghdsddna of the Peshwa 5 s share of the peninsula during 
two years. But Colonel Walker, who had investigated the subject, 
had before that time refused to continue the ghdsddna to the Gaikwar 
as it was levied simply for a time, compensation being granted to 
the jaminddrs for the sums assessed in their next instalment of 
tribute payable to the Peshwa. Accordingly, the Gaikwar 5 s claims 
to ghdsddna in the Peshwa 5 s share of Kathiawar was not allowed by 
the Bombay Government. 1 

Of the Gaikwar 5 s claims to ghdsddna in the Kaira collectorate 
some amounting to Rs. 7383 were not allowed on Balasinor, Antroli, 
Kapadvanj and Nadi Ad. But the following were allowed : BAMsinor 
Rs. 4001, Antroli Rs. 2920, Thasra Rs. 2597, and subsequently 
Alirna Rs. 245, total Rs. 9763. This settlement has since been 
altered and the present tribute accruing to the Baroda government 
as ghdsddna will be found at the end of this chapter under Tributes* 

The GAikwar also claimed ghdsddna from the NawAb of Cambay. 
He had, as far as records could show, exacted it from him four times 
only in past years, but these payments the Nawab termed forcible 
extortions. 2 Was this ghdsddna then an occasional contribution or 
a regular tribute ? Mr. Elphinstone decided that it partook of the 
nature of a regular tribute and would certainly have become such if 
the British power had not created a revolution in the history of the 
country. Colonel Walker had offered to mediate between the NawAb 
and the Gaikwar, certainly without any intention of putting an end 
to the hopes of the latter. But the Nawab of Cambay, finding 
that the British had interfered in 1810, put off all payment, till at 
last in 1814 the Bombay Government allowed the Gaikwar to 
employ force in order to exact some payment, and accordingly seventeen 
of his villages were seized and held for four years, the revenue of 
these amounting to 3 lAkhs. In 1821 Mr. Elphinstone decided that 
the annual ghdsddna should be fixed at Rs. 4200, though the 
Gaikwar claimed the absurd sum of Rs. 25,000. Thereupon a sum 
of Rs. 70,000 was left with the GAikwAr as a pledge for future 
payments, the interest of it at 6 per cent going towards paying the 
tribute, and of the residue of the 3 lAkhs after paying for arrears a 


2 1 The Peshwa had twice raised objections to the Gdikwar’s levy of the ghdsddna 
tribute. ^ In 1788 he not only prohibited it but sent K&mchandra Bfcu&gkar on a 
commission of enquiry into the irregularities of MMhavrdvsaheb. On another occasion 
he directions on the subject to the sarsubhd of Ahmedabad. 

.Mr. llphmsfcone's Minute, 21st of April 1821. 
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balance was restored to the Nawab of Rs. 82,352-12-0. The 
sequestered villages were then restored. 1 

It may be briefly noticed that Sayajirav did not keep certain 
promises that he had made to pay off the guaranteed debt, and that 
after the year 1823-24 the embarrassment became so great that the 
Resident was under the necessity of offering His Highness some very 
unpalatable advice. He recommended him to € pay off a portion of 
the debts from his private treasury which he could easily afford to do/ 
for though the public debt was rapidly increasing SayAjirffv contrived 
under his mother's advice to augment his private stores by fair and 
unfair means. The Mah&r&ja absolutely refused to follow this advice, 
and matters political as well as financial went from bad to worse 2 * * till 
the death of the Rdni Gahinabai, when, as stated by the Resident 
Mr. Williams in his despatch dated the 31st of May 1827, Sayajirav 
consented to the issue of septennial leases of the mahcds to 
respectable men, chiefly the great State creditors, instead of annual 
leases to persons of doubtful means and position. For it must be 
understood that the increasing embarrassment of the finances was 
due rather to the falling of the revenue than the increase of 
expenditure, and that the system of annual leases failed because 
Sayajirav in the selection of farmers sought rather to increase his 
private means than to improve the condition of the public revenues. 

It would be useless to detail the reluctant and dilatory manner in 
which Saydjir4v entered into the proposed reform/the patience with 
which first Mr. Williams and then the Acting Resident, Mr. 
Willoughby, endeavoured to gain his concurrence in the scheme, orthe 
hearty co-operation given to the latter gentleman by the minister 
Vithalrav. Up to the 1st of April 1827 this officer must have been in 
favour with the prince, for on that date he increased his allowance 
to Rs. 1,05,000, but soon after, disappointed at theprospectof a certain 
loss to his private income from the diminution of nazardn&s usually 
given by the revenue farmers, or for some other reason, Say&jir&v 
suddenly turned agains his Diwan, and, after denying that he had ever 
wished to enter into septennial leases or to increase the Diw4n's 
salary, dismissed him towards the end of 1 82 7. Then followed a series 
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1 Keeping closely as has been done to the history of the Baroda state, which does 
not include that of the petty tributary states which surround it, no particular mention 

of them has been made. But notice may be taken of the rapid increase of British 
influence in the west of India about this time in so far as it affected the relations of 
Government with the G&ikw&r state. Not only was the Peshwa effaced when 
the British entered into his possessions, not only was the intimate connection between 
the G&ikw&r and the states in KAthi&wdr and the Main KAntha brought to an end, 

but a Political Agent was appointed in 1818 to protect young Eatekh&a the ruler of 
Pilanpur, and the state of K&dhanpur and other states bordering on the Pan of 
dutch, Sind and M&rwdr were placed under his charge (.1825) ; and a few years later 
Sindi&’s P&v&gad, the Panch Mahils, Beriya, R&jpipla and Ohhota TJdei>ur were placed 

tinder a Political Agent who had also the power to mediate between the G&ikw&r and 
his Mehv&si subjects of Sdvli, Sankheda, Tilakvada, &c. 

. 2 Or as His Highness put it, ‘I know that in the year 1827, when Mr, Willoughby 
carried on the business as acting Resident at Baroda and Sdr&bhai was munshi to the 
Residency, for the sake of profit to this munshi (understand c and to the Acting 
Resident 5 ) nothing was left undone in the way of sending all sorts of accusations 
against me and my vakils to Bombay. 5 S&rdbhhi, according to His Highness, was 
‘dismissed by Lord Clare in 1882, • ■ 
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of intrigues during which Vithalrav Devaji imagined his life to be 
threatened, and the struggle ended in the appointment of two joint 
ministers Vaniram Aditram, His Highness* vakil, and Prabkakar 
Dikshit, commonly called Bh4n Pur&nik. The latter was a man 
trained in the old-fashioned policy of native states and was therefore 
sufficiently obstructive, but Vanir&m Aditram who exercised, great 
power over the Rajd/s mind during the ten years he was minister 
was certainly the worst of the several advisers to whom Saydjirdv 
gave ear. It was much to be regretted that the Bombay Government 
did not at the outset exercise the power it had reserved to itself 
by disallowing the appointment of this -violent and intriguing man. 
While discussing this^matter of ministers it may be as well to 
mention that Gopal Atmdnlm, whose* character compares most 
favourably with that of his colleague, was appointed joint minister in 
1829 and retained the post till 1833, when he was supplanted by the 
intrigues of Vanirdm Aditrdm. 

During the whole of the intrigues which followed the adoption of 
the system of septennial leases and which resulted in the dismissal 
of the minister who had endeavoured to co-operate with the 
Resident, Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor of Bombay, continued to 
treat Saydjirdvwithmarkedforbearance and lenity, refused to compel 
the Maharaja to retain Vithalr&v, and in the course of his corre- 
spondence with him informed Saydjir&v thathewasatliberty to deprive 
the fallen minister of his increased nemnuk Mr* Elphinstone was 
next informed by Sayd/jirdv that he was willing to pay off in two 
years the great loan raised under British guarantee by drafts on the 
revenue and by raising a running loan. The Governor was quite 
willing to discuss any plan for the removal of the State debt, but he 
warned the Gaikwdr that an incautious plan of the sort hinted at 
might give rise to such a crisis as would force the British Government 
to take over the exclusive management of the state finances. In 
short Mr, Elphinstone up to the day when he left India, 28th of 
November 1827, continued to endeavour to win over the Mih&rdja 
to a sense of his duty by gentle means. 1 


1 Bishop Heber visited Baroda in 1825, and his account of a darbdr and interview 
between Saydjirdv and Mr. Williams has the merit of being unofficial ; ‘The 
Mahdraja informed Mr. Williams in a low voice that he had a daughter a year older 
than his son whom, consequently, it was high time he should bestow in marriage, 
that he had an excellent match for her in the son of a Kdja in the Deccan, but 
that he had no money to pay the necessary expenses; and hoped, therefore, that the 
Government would join him in a security for 5 htkhs, in order that he might obtain 
them at more reasonable interest than he could otherwise hope to do. Mr. Williams 
In the same low voice, told him that the Government, he much feared, would never 
assent to such a measure, on which the Klja came down in his request to 4 and 
even 3 Idkhs, his wish to obtain which last sum Mr. Williams promised to transmit 
to Government. On my afterwards observing that the wish to obtain money did 
not tally with all which I had heard of the R&j&’a wealth and covetousness, he 
answered that the Rdja always distinguished his personal savings from the national 
property, that he expected his daughter to be portioned out by the State : but that 
n he could get sufficient security he was able and likely, under a borrowed name 
himself to lend the money.’ Bishop Heber adds : ‘The Gdikwdr is said to be a 
nicinof talent who governs his state himself, his ministers having very little weight 
with him, and governs them well and vigorously. His error is too great a fondness 
m money, but, as he found his state involved in debt, even this seems excusable * 
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Mr. Elpliinstone was succeeded by Sir John Malcolm who adopted 
a wholly different policy, partly necessitated by the increasingly 
recalcitrant behaviour of the Mah&r&ja. The following is therefore 
the period during which the British Government endeavoured to 
coerce Sayajir&v by punishing him, and that during which great 
loss and dishonour were inflicted on him, till the time came round 
again when another Governor, Lord Clare, once more attempted to 
lead the Maharaja along the road by which he could not he driven. 

Though Mr. Elphinstone had informed Saydjirav that the 
immediate payment of his debts or the payment of them in two 
yearly instalments was not only not inadmissible but praiseworthy* 
provided that such a measure could be undertaken without injury to 
the State, lie certainly added that the consent of the creditors, who 
expected to be paid in smaller instalments and therefore to obtain 
more interest, was necessary. No difficulty should have arisen on 
this point, but it proved the signal of a complete rupture between the 
Resident and the Maharaja. The latter towards the end of 1827 
asserted that he had been permitted to pay the bankers as soon as 
he pleased, and shortly after, in order to put an end to the increase 
of the guaranteed debt, he abandoned the guaranteed poteddr Hari 
Bhakti and began to draw cheques on other bankers and to assign 
revenue for the payment of these drafts. Remonstrance after remon- 
strance was made, but all was of no avail. Sayajirav had deter- 
mined to disregard the guarantees which, as he imagined, prevented 
him from paying off his debts and threatened to cut off a largo 
portion of Ms territory from his authority for a number of years. 

Sir J ohn Malcolm consequently resorted to strong measures. The 
Court of Directors had, under the circumstances which had been 
foreseen and had now actually taken place, authorised the Bombay 
Government to adopt one of two alternatives, either to take over 
the management of the entire state as a temporary measure or to 
permanently acquire some districts. On the 28th of March 1828 a 
proclamation was issued by the Bombay Government announcing 
the temporary sequestration of the following resources and territories 
of the G&ikwar state, viz., the pargands of Pethtd, Bahiyal, Kadi, 
Dabhoi, and BaMdarpur, as well as Sinor, Amreli, Damnagar, &c. 
in Kathiawar, the tappa of Shiy&nagar and the tributes of Kathiawar, 
those of the Mahi and also of the Rewa K^ntha countries, of R&jpipla, 
of Udepur and of the tributary villages of Sankheda/ The proclama- 
tion continued : f The above sequestration has in view only the fulfil- 
ment of the pecuniary engagements made with the bankers under the 
guarantee of the British Government, but when that object shall have 
been attained, it will remain to consider of the reparation which may 
"be due to itself for the expenses to which it has been exposed by the 
conduct of His Highness and to take ample security against any 
future violation by that prince, either of the terms of its treaties with 
the Gaikw&r state, or the pledges and guarantees it has given to 
individuals/ The sequestrated mahals and tributes were valued at 
over fifteen lakhs of rupees. 1 Curiously enough the septennial leases 

1 When the sequestration of 1828 was made, His Highness was at the same time 
3 283—31 
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were at tlie same time cancelled by the British Government, though, as 
may be seen in the Financial History, the Maharaja was subsequently 
held bound to indemnity the farmers for the losses incurred by the 
abandonment of the contract. 

Vithalrdv Devaji was taken under the protection of the Bombay 
Government. He received a guarantee and a pension, retained the 
management of the confiscated districts, and his tenure of certain 
villages held in jdghir in Kathiawar was also placed under the 
British guarantee. Nothing could have been more obnoxious to 
the pride of Say&jir&v than the favour thus shown to the minister 
whom he termed a traitor. The story may be pursued a little 
further, that it may be understood why the Maharaja ever after 
refused even to discuss Sir John Malcolm’s dealings with himself. 
On the 7th of February 1830, resting his interference on the treaty 
of 1802, Sir John Malcolm confirmed Vithalrav under guarantee in 
his first nemnuk of 1821, though not in the increased nemnuk granted 
him by the sanad , of April 1827, with extra allowances amounting to 
Rs. 2653, secured to him his pdga, which, consisting in 1802 of sixty- 
five horse, had been raised in 1809 to 110 horse, and recognised the 
adoption of a son Krishnarav, though the Maharaja had refused to 
acknowledge it and no nazardna whatever had been paid. In 1 830 
Lord Clare justly asserted that these proceedings formed the f only 
weak case 5 against Sayajir&v, and repeatedly informed his council 
that he would deserve impeachment if he pressed His Highness to 
carry out these harsh and degrading measures. 


informed that he would be called upon to maintain his contingent of horse on a 
better footing, to enter into a commercial treaty and to reform his coinage. 

The two sequestrations of 1828 and 1830 ran into one another ; for owing to three 
of the guaranteed bankers, Kush Michaud, Mangal P&rekh, and S&mal Beheehar, having 
Come to terms with Say&jirdv, a portion of the first sequestration was taken off, and 
transferred to the. second sequestration of 1830, though some other districts had to be 
added to complete the requisite amount. 


1st Sequestration. 

PetUd 

Bahiyal 

Kadi ^ 

Dabhoi and Bah&darpur 

Sinor 

Amreli 

Shiy&nagar 

Muluhgiri of K&thi&w&r 
Mahi Kdntha 
Rewa Kdntha 
Prom other sources . . 


Net Produce* 
Rs. 

5,06,739 

87,454 

2,49,501 

96,440 

64,287 

1,22,965 

3,501 

1,42,654 

1,19,213 

79,821 

75,150 


To make up the second sequestration it 
was at first proposed to transfer from the 
above list Kadi, Bahiyal and the four 
districts of Amreli, Later the following 
were so transferred, Pet'Ud and Bahiyal. 

The additional districts sequestrated 
were ; 


Total.. .Rs. 15,47,725 


Pattan 

Visnagar 

Vadnagar 

Yij&pur 

Sankheda 


Net Estimated 
Produce. 
Es. 

■ 2,22,862 
54,595 
18,517 
1,00,641 
17,836 


Total . . . Rs. 4, 09,45 1 


These with the transferred districts 
made up the requisite sum of Rs. 
10,03,747, the ’'cost of the contingent, hot 
taking into account the payment made 
t it -r, , _ . by vardts or from durndla gams. 

ieio a i the value of the districts in the sequestrations of 

1528 ana 1830 is placed at twenty-one lakhs. The first sequestration was approved of 
a 23rd of May 1828, by the Honorable Court of Directors, 

-otn ox April 1830. im second sequestration was not approved of. 
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Allusion has been made to the quarrel between the Maharaja and 
Govindrav, the adopted son of Fatesing,, which originated in 1820 
and which ever since had been simmering in Baroda. True, in 
1826, Mr. Williams, the Resident, succeeded in making Sayajirav 
settle life pensions of Rs. 10,400 and Rs. 12,400, respectively, on 
R&dhabai and Govindrav in consideration of the withdrawal of the 
claims of Govindrav to the gddi and in making him promise to release 
the servants of the family whom he had at various times imprisoned. 
But Sayajir&v afterwards broke his engagements, withheld the 
guaranteed nemnuk , still detained the servants, and in short so 
managed that Govindrav should be driven to despair. On the 22nd 
of July 1829 an affray took place between the young man and some 
of the Maharaja's city guards who refused him entrance into 
the town. He took refuge at a house sometimes occupied by 
Colonel Ballantyne, and gathered from 800 to 1000 followers, while 
Sayajirav actually blockaded the road to the house and loudly called 
on the Resident to aid him. The latter refused to interfere, and for 
six months semi-warlike proceedings were kept up in the streets 
of the capital, and the usual processions at the Ganpati and Da&era 
festivals had to be omitted. No blow was actually struck, and 
Sayajirav contented himself with endeavouring by incantations to 
procure Govindr&v's death, 1 till at last Sir John Malcolm on 
visiting Baroda put an end to this ridiculous state of affairs. The 
Resident was directed to pay off the mercenaries whom Govindrav 
had collected and whom he could not pay, and then to stop the 
amount out of his pension. The claims of these men amounted to 
Rs. 1,80,000, but about half their number were contented to take 
25 per cent of their demand, the others stood out and threatened to 
deprive theunfortunateyoung man of his life if they were not satisfied* 
Finallythewholerabblewas discharged for some Rs. 10,000 more than 
the sum first offered, and Govindrav was removed to Surat. In 
1832 Lord Clare arranged with Say&jir&v that Govindr&v's pension 
should be continued to him as long as he behaved well in exile, and 
he continued to drag out a wretched, foolish, and sometimes wicked 
existence at Surat and Ahmedabad on a portion of his allowance of 
Rs. 50 per diem, the rest going to pay off his debts. R&dhabii died 
in 1846, and Sayajirav seized on her property as well as on that of 
Lakshmibai, a younger wife of Fatesing, whose decease took place 
in 1848. Govindrav then fell to quarrelling with him about his 
rights to succeed to this property. He did not get much by his 
exertions, and nothing but vexation attended him during the whole 


1 The whole account is given at great length in Wallace's History, 386-396 and 
671 -574. Captain Barton writes: ‘He endeavoured to procure his death both by 
poison and assassination.’ It thus appears that finally Govindrav rather than 
feay&jir&v was condemned as a disturber of the peace, and this is evident from the 
words used by the Bombay Government a little time after. * The Government was 
aware that a very powerful though erroneous motive of action with Saydjir&v had 
been that VithalrAv Dev&ji with, the principal holders of the British guarantee, and 
S&r&bMi, the Native Agent, had formed a conspiracy against him, and that they 
had proposed to elevate Govindrav to the gddi with the approval of the Residency. 
This impression, it was certain, was very prevalent throughout Gujarat and K6thi4- 
w&r.’ Wallace’s History, 297. 
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of his life, till? in 1857? an imbecile and a leper? lie lost the British 
guarantee for allowing the sepoys at Ahmedabad to hold mutinous 
talk with him. So ended the career of another of Say&jir&v 5 s 
enemies. ' 

Allusion has just been made to a visit paid by Sir John Malcolm 
to Baroda. He visited the capital on the 28th of December 1829 to 
confer with the Mah&r&j a on matters then in dispute with the Baroda 
state. The chief result of this visit became evident on the 25th of 
January 1830 when? because., his requisition was disregarded that 
the G&ikwar Contingent of 3000 horse should so far be made more 
efficient that 2000 of them at least should be fit for service? Sir 
John Malcolm ordered the re-organization of the force by the 
Resident? and in March 1830 districts to the annual value of about 
10 lakhs of rupees were sequestrated. 1 This sequestration was 
disapproved by the Honorable Court of Directors on the 31st of 
October 1832? and as will be seen soon came to an end. 

The breach between the two Governments shortly became still 
more pronounced. The office of Resident at Baroda was abolished 
as a separate appointment? and from the 1st of December 1830 Mr. 
Williams? who was merely Resident up to that time? was appointed 
Political Commissioner in Gujarat? and directed to reside at 
Ahmedabad. He was still f vested with all the powers he had 
exercised as Resident? 5 and was *to maintain the necessary 
intercourse for fulfilling all the objects of the alliance with His 
Highness the Gdikwar and to superintend the strict fulfilment of the 
treaties of subsidy and alliance/ 2. At the same time the British 
subsidiary force was incorporated with the northern division of the 
army whose head-quarters were at Ahmedabad. The motives which 
led Sir John Malcolm to adopt this plan have been given by him at 
great length. ^ The position of the Resident and the minute 
interference with the affairs of the Gaikwar had called into being a 
succession of Native Agents who had had an ample share of those 
intrigues and misunderstandings which had so long embarrassed the 
alliance/ A course was therefore proposed * which should dispense 
with that vigilance which some deemed essential? but the absence 
of which would remove those causes of alarm? disgust and discontent 
which called for a constant and degrading interference/ 

With Mr. Williams the guaranteed bankers? whom Sayajirdv 
would not pay punctually? and for the payment of whose debts the 
septennial leases had been fruitlessly instituted? also left the capital 
to live at Ahmedabad much to. the disadvantage of their other 
business affairs and to the great hindrance of any possible agreement 
between them and their sovereign. Matters were come to such a 
pass that it is no wonder that on the 16th of February 1831? the 
Political. Commissioner reported an abortive conspiracy at Baroda? 
entered into by the relatives and even some of the wives of Sayajirav 
to seize the prince 5 s person? punish his favourites and advisers? and if 
he proved stubborn? to proclaim his sonGanpatr&v Maharaja in his 


2 Baroda Precis of 1853, para" 166. 
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stead. So far bad tbe fear of a party in Baroda earned them lest 
the policy of Sayftjirav should bring about the downfall of the State, 
but the conspiracy was discovered and some of the ringleaders 
executed. 1 

Fortunately for the Gaikwar family Sir John Malcolm was in 
1831 succeeded by Lord Glare, who laboured to undo the consequences 
of his predecessor's harshness by treating Sayajirav with the 
greatest forbearance and courtesy. The sequestration of the 
Mabai*aja's mahdls had been deemed necessary in order to compel 
Sayajirav to pay by certain instalments the debts he owed to some 
of the principal bankers of the State who had advanced a loan under 
British guarantee and to maintain an effective contingent. The 
financial aspect of affairs has been fully described in the chapter 
devoted to that portion of the subject, and it will suffice here to say 
that the bankers were satisfied in full and permitted to return to 
Baroda, that the Maharaja pledged himself to keep the contingent 
force in an effective condition as was intended by Art. 8 of the treaty 
of the 6th of November 1817, that all other claims on the Gaikwar 
were to be settled within a j6 ar, and that all the confiscated ma ha Is 
were restored. This apparently desirable state of things was brought 
about simply by Lord Clare's extreme gentleness and by the feeling 
with which the two Governments were strongly impressed that the 
sequestration of a large portion of the State was ruinous to the 
Gaikwar and vexatious to the Bombay Government. The Governor 
studiously avoided mixing himself up in the details of the bankers' 
claims, and contented himself with fully ascertaining by personal 
enquiries from the bankers themselves that their claims had been 
arranged. Indeed, they expressed themselves as being only too glad 
to return to their business in Baroda, and His Highness was so 
anxious to get back his districts that to settle with his creditors he 
parted with twenty-five lakhs or more of his dearly loved private 3 
accumulations. As for the manner in which the MaMraja pledged 
himself to keep the contingent in an efficient condition, it was his own 
idea; he volunteered to deposit in the Residency treasury or at Bombay 
a sum of ten lakhs of rupees, from which any deficiency in the monthly 
payment should be made good and which should not bear any 
interest. Lord Clare's proceedings were approved by the Government 
of India on the 6th of June 1832 and by the Court of Directors on 
the 6th of November 1833, and the latter even suggested that the 
sum deposited for the contingent might be restored at once. But 
the suggestion was not carried out until the early part of 1841, 
when all the further differences which had intermediately occurred 
were settled. 1 , , . 


Thus an opening was once again made for His Highness to 
establish amicable relations between the two Governments. All 


1 Wallace’s History, 400. 

2 It is not possible in reality to tell what SayAjirav considered private and what 
public funds. It is probable that he treated all savings as money which he might 
spend on himself or on the State as he pleased. This has hitherto been the idea 


spend on himself or on the State as he pleased. This has hitherto been the idea 
; of the Gaikwar princes, except during periods when the British supervision was close. 
$ Baroda Precis of 1853, para. 165. 
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he had to do was to settle the claims made upon him by persons 
possessing the British guarantee, for Lord Clare disregarded any 
matters in which the British Government had not hitherto become 
involved. To maintain the friendly rapprochement the appointment 
of Resident at Baroda was with the concurrence of the Government 
of India re-established towards the end of 1835, and Mr. Williams 
returned to the place where he had so long worked, still retaining 
the appointment of Political Commissioner of Gujarat which was 
not abolished till the death of the Resident, Mr. Boyd, in August 
1844. The Court of Directors approving of the re-establishment of 
the Residency wrote on the 13th of February 1838 that all should be 
done ' which was necessary for the purpose of retracing an ill-advised 
step. We consider the residence of the Political Commissioner at 
the Gaikwdr's court and frequent personal communication between 
him and that prince essential/ 2 

Unfortunately many years were still to pass before a friendly 
feeling could be established between Sayajir&v and the power which 
had nursed the State through its time of dangers and difficulties. 
Mr. Ogilvie has written : f The aptitude of Say&jirav for business has 
generally induced him to retain the chief management of Baroda 
affairs in his own hands, but his policy has varied from the different 
characters of his advisers/ When Vithalrav Dev&ji was removed 
from his post of minister to become the servant of thq British he 
was succeeded in 1828 by the joint ministers Vanir&m Aditr&m, and 
PrabMkar Dikshit, commonly called BMu Puranik, and the following 
year Gopal iitm&ram received the appointment which he held till 1 833, 
when he was supplanted by the intrigues of Vanir&m who continued 
in power till 1839. Gop41 Atm dm bore a good character, but 
Vaniram was a bad intriguing person, and, by encouraging Say ajirav 
to oppose the British guarantee and thwart the Government, he 
nearly cost the sovereign his throne. Indeed in spite of the optimist 
view taken by Lord Clare of the probable results of his visits, it 
must be confessed that his forbearance only gave rise to greater 
license of behaviour on the part of the Maharaja. Vaniram, whose 
chances of promotion seemed so small when Sir John Malcolm visited 
Baroda rose to the highest post in the State immediately after Lord 
Clare's visit.The period between Lord Clare's and Sir James Carnac's 
visits is the darkest in the reign of Saydjirav ; terror reigned along 
the border and murders became common ; whole villages were 
plundered and burnt by the Koli and Bhil subjects of the Gdikwdr ; 
the contingent force was allowed to deteriorate for political purposes ; 
Vaniram and his master relentlessly attacked the bankers and 
others who held British guarantee ; the remonstrances of the Agent, 
of the Government of Bombay, and of the Supreme Government were 
set at naught. As the Bombay Government put it (11th August 
1837) * these returns exhibit no less than 305 cases in which the 
application of our officers for redress from injuries sustained have 
either been refused or evaded/ Sir John Malcolm had perhaps been 
too severe. Can it be questioned that his successor was toQ lenient 
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or ratter that, in order to produce an amicable arrangement, lie had 
slurred over certain demands which should have been enforced ? 
At any rate Sir Robert Grant quoted with approval these senti- 
ments of the High Court in regard to matters of police, and acted 
on them in other directions, The ostensibly improved feeling 
between the Gaikw&r government and our own has been unproduc- 
tive of any amelioration in the state of things in this quarter. The 
object in view is to make a thorough change from supineness to 
activity, from indifference to energy, without further waiting/ 

We pass at once from the first two sequestrations and from the 
visits of Sir John Malcolm and Lord Clare to two fresh sequestra- 
tions and the visit to Baroda of Sir James Carnac that we may see at 
one glance how the severity of the first and the kindness of the second 
Governor had failed to influence the mind of Say&jinlv and how he 
had to be taught one more lesson in good government, 

Mancherji Kharsetji, clesdi of Navs&ri, was the first person in the 
Baroda state who ever obtained the British guarantee. So early as 
1793 Govindr&v G&ikw&r requested Mr. Griffith,' Chief of Surat, 
to give the desai his assurance under the guarantee of the British 
Government for his safety from oppression, in the same manner as 
it had been given him under the same guarantee in Fatesing’s 
time. These promises were renewed in 1801 through Mr. Seton, 
Chief of Surat, and in 1800 when Mr. Duncan was treating for an 
exchange of territory as well as in 1802 when the Bombay Govern- 
ment was employed in secret negotiations with KAvji AppAji, the 
desai served the British well. In 1829 Sayajirdv deprived the 
desai of the management of the Navs&ri pargema of which he was 
farmer, and, pending a settlement of his accounts, attached his 
hereditary possessions. The desai was at this time not Mancherji, 
for he had died, but a successor, and the guarantee was not expressly 
hereditary, nor had the bdhedhari granted by the previous sovereign 
been ixmewed by Saydjirav. But, on the 20th of May 1880, Mr. 
Andrews, Assistant Collector of Surat, decided that almost all the 
desai’s claims were just and the Bombay Government warned 
Sayajir&v that any damage done to the petitioner would he noticed. 
It has been mentioned that in 1832 Lord Clare left several points in 
dispute unsettled, and that Sayajir&v promised to adjust them within 
one year’s time. The desai’ s claims were included in these ; but 
as in many other instances the Maharaja did nothing, so after 
the 20th of November 1837 he was officially informed that if the 
matter was not settled within one month the district of Navs&ri 
would be placed under attachment. The pargana was accordingly 
sequestrated in the middle of February 1838, and remained so for 
three years, 1 

It was restored to Say&jir&v after Sir J. Carnac’s visit in 1841, 
the former promising to give credit from the Kathiawar tribute 
for any amount due, and it may here be added that after infinite 
delays, quarrels, and investigations, the desai came to an amicable 


1 Wallace's History, 469 ; Baroda Precis of 1853, para. 182, 
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and private agreement with Sayajirdv in 1845. The attachment 
was taken off on 1st Febuary 1841, 

Certain demands were made on Say&jirav between the visits 
of Lord Clare in 1832 and that of Sir James Oarnac in 1841, the 
refusal to which led to the sequestration of the PetMd sub-division • 
the value of which was nearly 7| 14khs of rupees a year. Some of 
these demands were made before the sequestration and some after 
that event, hut before it came to an end, and taken together they 
were twenty-eight in number. 

On the 17th of August 1833 and subsequently a person named 
Vallabhdas Manikchand, an opium broker, who had resided more than 
fifteen years at Baroda, complained to the Resident that no less than 
sixteen of his relatives had, for no specified crime, been imprisoned 
at Visnagar and Baroda, simply because the minister Vanir4m had a 
friend who had instituted judicial proceedings against the petitioner's 
brother. First' the Resident and then, by a letter dated July 1834, 
the Governor General requested His Highness to release these 
people, but the MaMraja refused. Finally Vallabhd&s, driven to 
despair by the prolonged confinement of his family and the death of 
his mother, brought matters to a climax: by committing suicide, 
though the family was not released till April 1836. This atrocious 
case disgusted the Governor of Bombay, Sir Robert Grants and made 
him despair of being able to deal with Say&jir4v by gentle means, and 
on the 15th of October 1838, after the matter had been considered 
by the Governments of Bombay and India and the Honorable 
Court of Directors, Sayajirav was called upon to pay Rs. 50,000 to the 
family of Vallabhdas as compensation. His Highness complied with 
the request in June 1840, at about the time when he was forced by 
the strong pressure put on him to give in on this and the twenty- 
seven other demands. * 

Before stating what these all were, mention may be made both of 
the nature of the compulsion used and the circumstances under which 
a settlement took place. When the Bombay Government found that 
His Highness was in no ways inclined to come to any terms on the 
demands made to him, it suggested to the Government of India ^ on 
the 6th of August 1838 that in order to enforce compliance the 
sub-division of Petlad should be sequestrated, after notifying to 
Say&jir&v that one month would be granted him to give satisfaction. 
The Right Honorable the Governor General in Council approved of 
the plan on the 30th of August 1838, and added that if the adoption of . 
the above course should fail in bringing the Gaikw&r to his senses, 
he should be deposed and his son elevated to the raj in his stead,- 
provided his character should prove to be such as to give tolerably 
fair promise of good government.' So nearly was the fate befalling 
Sayajiriv Gaikwar which has attended his son MalMrrav in recent 
times. 


PetMd was sequestrated from the 1st of November 1838, the 
following proclamation being issued on the 5th of the same month 
by the Bombay Government. ‘Be it known to all that after many 
years of useless discussion with His Highness the Gaikw4r, though 


to save the honour of that prince every forbearance has been shown. 
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the British Government to maintain its own honour and character 
has been obliged to make certain demands on His Highness which 
were made to him on the 1st of October last, and a period of one 
month was allowed him in which his acquiescence with them was 
to be signified; otherwise he was informed that the district of 
PetMd would be sequestrated. This period of one month has now 
elapsed . . . and .... the pargana has been sequestrated. If within 
two months the Gaikwar agrees to the demands above alluded to, 
the district of PetMd will be restored to him ; should he not agree* 
after that period the revenues will be appropriated by the British 
Government/ Finally on the 12th of Febuary 1839 the Government 
of India directed the Bombay Government to notify that Petlad 
had been absolutely and entirely forfeited as regarded Say&jiniv. 

A year later Say&jirav made submission. On the 28th of November 
1839 he came to the Residency and expressed to Mr. Sutherland his 
unreserved submission to the wishes of the Bombay Government.! 

On the 7th of February 1840 the Resident was furnished with 
instructions as to the course he was to observe in proceeding with a 
settlement of each of the demands, and during this year he 
was engaged in conducting an adjustment on each point with His 
Highness. Finally Sir James Carnac, who had twenty years before 
assisted Colonel Walker in re-founding, as it were* the Gaikw&r state, 
visited Baroda as Governor of the Bombay Presidency in order to 
complete the settlement. He reached the capital on the 26th of 
January 1841, and between that date and the 8th of February once 
again satisfactorily adjusted all differences. Thereupon and when 
His Highness had promised not to oppress any of his subjects in 
the sequestrated sub-divisions of PetMd and Navs^ri, Sir James Oarnac 
directed the withdrawal of the attachment from these sub-divisions 
and from His Highness* tributes in ICilthiawar, the M&hi KMntha and 
the Rewa Kantha, and he restored to him the ten Mkhs of rupees 
deposited in 1832 for the purpose of providing for the future regular 
payment of the Contingent. At the same time His Highness was 
informed that on the Gcmpati and Dasera festivals the British 
authorities and troops would be drawn up at some notified spot to 
give the Maharaja the accustomed honorary salutes, but that they 
would not take part in any of the religions observances and 
in the processions. Recently (1875) the British troops have been 
ordered to discontinue their attendance at the Qanpati festival, 
and the Maharaja is invited to attend a review in Camp. 
By the same letter the Resident was prohibited from presenting 
alter or gifts of clothes, and from accepting such gift from the 

■ Mah&raja. 2 

All discussion of the G&ikw&r*s Contingent will he omitted in this 
portion of the Gazetteer, but it may be mentioned that owing to its 
unsatisfactory condition, the Bombay Government was directed to 
issue orders on the 9th of March 1839 for the raising of a Regiment 

■ 1 It is not the humiliation of the prince which gives pleasure, hu»t the fact that m 
obstinate and had policy met with some punishment, 

. 2 Letter from Political Department to Besident, 6th February 1841. 
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of Irregular Cavalry to be called the Gujarat Irregular Horse and to 
provide for its maintenance from the revenues of Petlad. When 
Petlad was restored, His Highness consented on the 1st of February 
1841 that three lakhs of the revenues of Kathiawar should annually 
be set aside for their support. 1 Such were the chief points 
discussed and settled at this visit, for though His Highness 
presented Sir James Carnac a ydd, or counter protest, in which thirty- 
one articles stated as many demands, these could not be settled at the 
time. In this visit the Governor of Bombay showed himself as 
friendly and courteous as Lord Clare had been, but, warned by 
experience, he was firmer and more provident. 

What, then, were these twenty-eight demands, of which one only has 
been mentioned, which were settled under pressure of a sequestration, 
and finally adjusted by the Governor in person? It is not necessary 
here to give them in the order in which they were presented to 
His Highness and have since been recorded, nor need more than 
passing allusion be made to some among them. It has already been 
remarked that, after Lord Clare’s visit, Say&jirav was greatly 
misled by bad advisers and especially by Vaniram Aditr&m. The 
dismissal of this minister 3 was one of the most imperative demands 
made on the Maharaja and one of those which he was most 
reluctant to grant. Frequent representations were made by the 
Government of Bombay that the counsels of Bapu Argade, Biiba 
N^phade, Ganeshpant and Bh4u Pur&nik were detrimental to His 
Highness’ true interests, but with regard to Vanirdm, it was insisted 
upon that he should be dismissed and entirely excluded from the 
counsels of His Highness, and that a respectable person should be 
appointed in his stead. He was accordingly dismissed on the 28th of 
November 1839, and on the 24th of February 1840 Sayajir&v formally 
announced to the Government that he should never be re-employed. 3 


1 This body of horse was to be generally under the control of the Resident and to 
have its head-quarters at Ahmedabad. It consisted of 680 savdrs under European 
officers. Letter from Chief Secretary, Resolution, 1st February 1S41. The continued 
maintenance of the Gujar&t Irregular Horse and the payment of arrears due to this 
force out of the revenues of Petlad held in deposit formed the subject of the 28th 
demand, complied with in 1841, The 25th and 27th demands concerned the 
Contingent and will be treated of under ‘the G&ikw&r’s Army.’ Saydjir&v was 
only too pleased at any cost to get back the PetlM sub-division, but his last request 

to Sir James Carnac while accompanying him on his departure from Baroda was 
that he might, if possible, be relieved of the maintenance of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse. 2 Demand No, 2. 

3 In 1837 Government demanded the dismissal of Vanirto on the ground that 
he was born a- British subject ; and that by Art. 9 of the treaty of 1805 it had the 
right to make such a demand. Say&jir&v then answered that though he was born in 
Ahmedabad {where he had practised as a vakil ) he had resided at Baroda over twenty- 
five years and been in his employ ten years. Vanirfim Vakil Himmat BaMdur, as was 
his title, had expressed a great desire to go to Benares some eight months previous to 
this, alleging that he was in danger of the machinations of Bhkskarr&v Vithal, as he 
had before been of those of SAnibMi and Vithalrdv Devaji in 1827, though he had 
afterwards been saved by Lord Clare’s visit in 1831-32. His Highness persuaded him 
to remain on receiving a monster petition in his favour from the bankers, nobles 
and other subjects of the state. Now in 1837 an anonymous counter-petition was 
written to the effect that all the people in Baroda hated him, and that his start for 
Benares was really a flight from Baroda which ended in his being robbed and 
having to return to the capital. The Mahdr4ja had forced certain people to get up a 
petition in his favour though he had looted the house of Batanji Kahdndds and beaten 
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Nevertheless Sir James Carnae during his visit in February 1841 
thought it necessary to warn the MakarAja against holding any 
communication with this man whom His Highness on his part 
now mentioned as the object of his aversion and ticketed with an 
opprobrious name. At the same time he begged that in future he 
should be allowed to do the work himself and to dispense with a 
minister altogether. Sir James Carnae granted the request f so 
long as His Highness should continue on good terms with the 
Resident* listen to his advice and atoid all breach of engagements/ 
The other objectionable advisers were, with a view to conciliate 
Sayajirav, allowed to continue by him, but ‘ not to interfere in any 
matter in which the British Government or any of its guarantees were 
concerned/ This reference to the Resident was less explicit than 
one of the demands, the 18th, which was that ‘this officer should 
be treated with respect and attention and should be allowed free 
intercourse with all with whom he might wish to communicate/ a 
demand to which assent was supposed to be made by the Mahar&jA's 
promise to abide by existing treaties passed on the 10th of January 
1840. 

Reference has already been made to the part Vanir&m played in 
ill-treating Pilaji Gaikwar, 1 and Bh&skarrav Vithal, who held the 
British guarantee and in persecuting the family of Vallabhdas 
Manikehand, and further on, notice will be taken of his malicious 
policy towards people who were under British protection. But one 
of his cruel deeds formed the subject of a demand, the 24th : 
Pinjaji JorAji, a British subject, had endeavoured to recover some 
gams rights and so incurred the anger of VanirAm, who had caused 
him to be mutilated by having both his hands cut off above the 
wrists. The sufferer obtained a donation of Rs. 1000 from the 
GAikwAr’s tribute and SayajirAv subsequently allowed him a monthly 
stipend of Rs. 75, 

A number of demands arose from the wretched government of 
KAthiAwar, NArayanrAv Venkatesh, an officer of the GAikwar, was 
accused of having, in November 1888 when in charge of GkbAmandal, 
instigated certain piracies. His surrender was demanded (the 3rd 
demand), and complied with on the 6th of January 1840. Mehbolah 
KhAn, while manager of the GAikwaris districts in Kathiawar, had 
oppressed certain chiefs and persons entitled to British guarantee. 
His punishment was demanded (the 4th demand), and complied 
with in January 1840. The 5th demand was for a net retrospective 
settlement of the claims of the Chullala KAthis as concluded by Mr. 
Blane in 1830, and it was complied with on the 14th of January 1840. 
The 6th demand which was for the punishment of the murderers 

Ms agent after having had him turned out of his caste, the house of FarbhucUs Sheth, 
the house of Lallu Mangal P&rekh and other smaller fry, the Sarctos, and the Agent 
of G-op&lriv Mairdl, though the latter’s house and that of Hari Bhakti afterwards 
purchased Ms support, as did the Nawab who obtained for him the Stt&Arfship of 
Amreli where he made a large fortune by oppression. 

1 The 15th demand was that provision should be made for the widow of PiUji, son 
of Anandr&v Oiikwir, that investigation should be made into the alleged 
misappropriation of PiHji’s nemnuk and that N&oau Mela, the Sindi jamdddr and 
others concerned in the murder of two of PiHji’s servants, should be tried. 
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of one Mango M4nik at Dw&rka in 1885 was subsequently abandoned, 
because the* culprit Dhanda Manik bad condoned for tbe offence by 
tbe payment of a sum of money. Tbe 7tb demand was for tbe 
settlement of tbe claims of Baba Koman, a K&thi chief who bad been 
driven into baMrvatia , to take tbe road as it were, in consequence of 
acts of oppression. Certain Vdghers of Okhamandal, subjects of 
tbe G4 ikw&r, bad committed robberies on yillages belonging to tbe 
Jdm of Navanagar. Satisfaction for tbe damage done formed tbe 
subject of tbe Stb demand which was complied with on tbe 2nd of 
January 1840. Finally tbe 21st demand was for satisfaction for a 
robbery committed in April 1837 by some Vaghers in Okh&mandal. 
It is no wonder therefore, that tbe 9th demand was for the better 
administration of tbe Kathiawar peninsula, or rather that portion 
of it which belonged to tbe Glikw&r. Certain orders for tbe 
introduction of a better system of government were accordingly 
issued on tbe 2nd of January 1840. 

Tbe 10th demand was for co-operation in matters of police and 
satisfaction for past acts of gross carelessness on tbe part of tbe 
G4ikw&ris officers. Tbe latter demand was complied with on tbe 
23rd of January 1840, but hearty co-operation in matters of police 
not being really desired by Say&jirav, no real amelioration took 
place. The 22nd demand was of a cognate nature, viz., that 
measures should be adopted for preventing offenders, subjects of 
the British Government, from obtaining an asylum in the G&ikwdr’s 
territory, a demand with which Sayajirav was supposed to have 
complied in April and August 1840. Two matters of deficient police 
gave rise to the 14th and 20th demands. Eight horsemen in the 
Pattan district bad in January 1828 murdered two Kolis of tbe Main 
Kdntha; they were surrendered and the families of the murdered 
persons received compensation. Captain Brown and some English 
residents at Baroda bad been robbed of their property, and lives 
bad been lost, and for this compensation was granted. 

There were other demands of a different character. Tbe 11th 
was for the surrender of prisoners captured at the attack made on 
Ransipur in 1837, the submission to British arbitration of tbe claims 
of Pratapsing, chief of Aglor, and tbe removal of tbe Sind chiefs, 
who in 1837 had charge of Vij4pur. These demands wore complied 
with on the 1st, 4th and 26th of January 1840. Tbe 26th demand 
was that Sayajirav should agree to such remissions as British 
officers should deem it right to make on the occurrence of any 
asmani-s u Itani calamity such as want of rain, destruction of crops 
by locusts, &c., among his tributaries in the MahiKdntha, the Rewa 
Kantha and Kathiawar. The 19th demand was that Gop&lrav 
Ganpatr&v, his relative, who had been dispossessed of a stipend and 
had consequently gone out into hah&rmtia should have justice done 
him. The Maharaja promised to do so on the 24th of March 1840. 1 


l This man was the son of th ejdgMrddr of Sankheda and the brother of Govindriv 
GiLikwdr who became the adopted son of Fatesing and aspired to the gddi, Because 
of* his relationship to the luckless aspirant Sayhjirdv stopped his allowance for Which 
no marantee had been given. Ho fled from the capital and took refuge with the. 
riuef of Sevr^pur, whose village was in Simla’s dominions and forty miles distant from* 
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the Gaikwar should recognise and 
the British Government 


including 


The 28rd demand was that 
confirm all the guarantees 1 of _ _ 

those to Gangadhar SMstri, Dliakji Dddaji and the desdi of Navs&ri, 
and agree to all the measures which had been adopted by tlio 
British Government for affording satisfaction to those individuals of 
their claims. And with this great demand may be coupled the IGfck, 
which was that His Highness should respect the property guaranteed 
to the family of Subhdxrji Pol, formerly killedttr of Kaira, on the 
occasion of his surrendering the town and fort of Kaira, which 
consisted of a number of villages granted in perpetuity on the 
condition of his maintaining a p&ga of twenty-three horse* 2 It is 
impossible to pass over this period of the political history of the 
Baroda state without a detailed account of the British guarantee 
system. The wrath of the British Government had been kindled 
against Sayajirav, chiefly owing to an impression that he set their 
guarantees at naught, and the chief end of Sir James Carnaps 
visit was to impress on His Highness that they should be carefully 
respected. The main source of the vexation which had for twenty 
years preyed on Sayajirav’s mind was the feeling that an influential 
portion of his subjects protected by the British guarantee set his 
authority at defiance and looked abroad for assistance in thwarting 
him. No article of the thirty-one contained in His Highness’ ydd 
was more earnestly written than the 25th : * The persons holding 
the guarantees should be strictly ordered that they should obey the 
commands of the sarJcdr and perform their duties, and that whatever 
business they may have should be brought to the notice of the 
sarkdr * When informed by Sir James Oarnac that his government 
would see that the guarantees were fulfilled in the minutest 
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Baroda, Here he assembled some 200 Bhils and threatened to create a disturbance ; 
he had subsequently to flee to B&riya where he was arrested and then transferred 
to the Baroda cantonment. Here lie lived for some months till SayAjirdv granted 
him an allowance. 

1 See post list of guarantees, especially numbers 2, 17, and 24. 

2 In 1802 the Gdikwdr gave Kaira in indm to the British Government and at about the 
same time SulbdjiandSubMnji Po l t pdgdddrs 9 who held the fort of Kaira, obtained under 
British guarantee villages worth Rs. 10, 600 on condition of maintaining a pdga. In 1814 
this guarantee was cancelled and Subh&nji obtained villages worth only about Rs, 7000 
for the maintenance of twenty-one instead of thirty-four horse, apparently without the 
knowledge of the Resident. Subli&nji and his successor Gor&ji were men of weak 
intellect and as holders of a British guarantee were persecuted by Saydjirdv. For 
instance, for four years (1827-1880) he withheld from the family dues worth over Rs. 
2000 in spite of the Resident’s remonstrances, and then suffered a banker Bdba N&pih&de 
(1832) to mismanage the estate and ruin the pdga, whereupon he seized the villages. 
The Bombay Government requested Saydjirbv to have B&ba Ndphade’s accounts 
investigated, and on his refusal deducted from the Gdikwdr tributes worth about 
Rs, 14,000, the value of the mmnufc for the two years during which His Highness held 
the villages, and it ordered the Resident to re-establish the pdga. At this time, 1840, 
Sayijirav restored to the Pol family the whole of the nemnuk Once in after years 
Say&jirdv was compelled to pay np Rs, 9000 withheld from Gordji, and after infinite 
squabbles it was agreed (1849) that the Gdikwdr should resume the villages, but that 
the full sum of Rs. 7193 should be paid to the Pol by the Resident on behalf of the 
Gdikwdr. The former also managed his affairs in consequence of the trouble given by 
the different bankers entrusted with the work. Wallace’s History of the Gdikwdrs, 
588 . 

The 12th demand which concerned Bhdskamlv, son of Raghun&thrdv Mahipatrffcv 
Kdkdji, the uncle of SitdrdmR&vji, was not pressed. It need not therefore be mentioned, 
nor is any account given here of the 17th and 18th demands, 
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particular, Sayajirav retorted by a request * that the possessors of 
British guarantees should be enjoined to treat him with respect and 
not to forge/ that after all 'he was their sovereign/ And the 
Governor later in his minute confesses that 'the possessors of 
our guarantee have in many instances presumed on their right to 
claim our interposition and have been wanting in that respect and 
obedience which they are bound to pay to the Gdikw^r as their 
sovereign/ 

Volumes have been written about these guarantees, and an 
attempt must be made to condense their contents into a few pages, 
for, after all, it must be borne in mind that the issue of the 
guarantees was the means used by the British Government to gain 
authority and influence in the Baroda state, and that their employ, 
raent subsequently shaped the whole policy of the Government in 
its relations with the State. Useful and acceptable at first to both 
parties, while the active interference of the British Government was 
both necessary and welcome, the guarantees tended to prolong an 
' imperium in imperio 3 at Baroda which was utterly abhorrent to the 
pride of Say ajirav and vexatious to the Bombay Government. The 
latter was led by them to interfere on behalf of persons often quite 
unworthy of support, whatever may have been the shortcomings of 
the native sovereign. 

Before Ravji App&ji in 1802 summoned the British to his aid in 
supporting Anandrav against the conspiracies and attacks of Kdnhoji, 
Murarrav, Malharrdv and Ganpatrav, all members of the Gaikwdr 
family, as well as against the mutinous insolence of the Arab 
mercenaries who increased the intestine troubles of a heavily indebted 
State, there existed in Baroda the bdhedhari system. Bdhedhari 
has been derived by Colonel Walker from bake a hand and dhar 
to seize, and the word may be translated as 'guarantee/ The 
system had its origin in a state of society difficult to realize. 
In it there prevailed among men of all classes so common a feeling of 
disbelief in each other's good faith that scarcely any transaction of 
importance could be commenced or carried through without the 
assistance of a third party, who guaranteed that the stipulated terms 
should be observed. Especially was the government distrusted by 
its own subjects and its every administrative act was guaranteed by 
certain of its own subjects, and chiefly by the Arab jamddars who 
exercised such a power in the state that they could enforce on the 
sovereign the keeping of his promises. We have briefly stated how 
as early as 1793 the British guarantee was extended to the desdi of 
Uavs&ri at the request of the Gaikw&r, and how, on the 8th of June 
1802, Mr. J. Duncan, Governor of Bombay, stated, ' It is the Intention 
of the Government that the Diw&aship of K&vji App&ji shall be 
permanent, and that his sons, brothers, nephews, relations, and friends 
shall be duly protected and supported by the Bombay Government 
in their just rights; and if the Gaikwar, or anybody else should 
unreasonably treat them ill, the Company will protect them by 
interfering on their behalf. 3 And in the agreement of the 29th of July 
1802, Anandrav by the 10th article states : 'In the event of any 
evil-disposed persons attempting anything unfair or unreasonable 
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against my person, my Diwan Ravji Appaji, his son, his brothers, 
nephews, relations and Madkavrav Tatya majumdar, or even should 
I myself or my successor commit anything improper or unjust, the 
English. Government shall interfere/ It may easily be perceived 
what enormous influence the British gained by placing the minister of 
the State under such obligations to themselves that his well-being for 
the future seemed to depend on their favour rather than that of the 
sovereign. 1 * * 

But this was a mere beginning. On the 26th of December 1802 the 
Arab mercenaries were turned out of the Baroda state, first making 
it a condition * that the hdhedhari of the Honorable Company 
should be substituted for theirs whenever it had been granted either 
to persons or property/ This was the origin of most of the British 
hdhedhari engagements at Baroda, for these persons had for a long 
time stood, so to speak, between the Government and the people. 
The Raja and his advisers were glad enough to get rid of the 
humiliating relation between the Darbar and some of the most 
turbulent persons in the State ; the Resident rejoiced at the power he 
acquired by stepping into the position these held. He wrote officially 
in para. 19 of the letter of the 2nd of April 1806 : f By the substitution 
of the Company's for the Arab hdhedhari^ the Honorable Company 
became possessed of a very extensive influence and at the same time 
deprived the Gaikwar Sardars of a powerful means by which they 
derived a right of controlling their government. ...... It also 

establishes a connection with the monied men which the Company 
have reaped much benefit from, in their pecuniary transactions in 
Baroda/ 

The Arabs gave two sorts of guarantees, one was for the due 
payment of money, the other for personal security and they enforced 
these guarantees. As Major Walker wrote in the letter above 
referred to, the breach in the engagement by the Government 
absolves him, the giver of the guarantee, from his duty as a 
subject as far as relates to the performance of the duty of the 
hdhedhari and violence would be justifiable in obtaining the ends of 

1 R&vji died in 1803, and Ms adopted son Sitdrdm succeeded him, but was excluded 
from all power in about 1808, nor did the British Government consider itself pledged 
by the treaty of July 1802 in continuing the Diw&nship hereditarily in the family as 
'SiUr&m demanded, basing his claim upon a liberal Marathi version of the treaty. 
Soon after his participation in the intrigue against Gangadhar Shhstri, Sit&r&m was 
by the advice of the British exiled to Havs&ri. But in March 1816 the GdikwAr 
increased his nemnuk from forty to sixty thousand rupees a year and before his 
recall to Baroda by Say&jir&v, his son was installed as slukkenavis , or 4 keeper of the 
seal,’ in his stead. Sit&r&m died in August 1823, and his son MrAyanrAv succeeded 
to his emoluments and the Diwitnship, though he exercised none of its powers. The 

British Government granted its guarantee (1824) that the emoluments should 
be secured to him. This person died in 1837, and his infant son enjoyed the nemnuk 
of Rs. 60,000 and some three thousand rupees for a pdga of horse till 1842. During 
this interval the family tried to maintain its claims by passing a gross forgery of the 
sanad of 1S02 on the Resident. Even after this, in 1845-46, Mr. Ogilvie and Sir R. 
Arbuthnot endeavoured to force Say&jir&v to leave the widows of N&r&yanr&v in posses- 
sion of some, villages, being under the wholly mistaken impression that they were 
indmi and therefore private property. Nothing was settled till 1850, when Government 
•. came to the opinion that the villages were not private property, but for some time 

kept pressing His Highness to settle on the family a large allowance, till Sir JV 

Outram pointed out that the surviving members were by no means badly off. 
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1 Mr. WiUottgliby’B memo. aated 4th August 1837. Government at 

3 In the official writings of the Resident and also > ot connection of the 
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of Ms subjects who looked for assistance to another power than his 
own. ' 

At the time of the settlement made by Sir James Carnae, that is, in 
the year 1840, there were in existence seventeen hereditary guarantees 
granted for personal protection and situations, nemnuks , property, 
trade, vatans and haklcs to certain families ; and nine guarantees of 
pensions, nemnuks, or provision for life ; while twenty had lapsed, or 
been redeemed 1 W e shall first notice the guarantees handed over by 
the Arabs. A distinct and most important class was that ins a ring 
the repayment of certain loans made by the great Baroda bankers 
with the view of helping the State out of its financial difficulties 
which in 1 808 alone amounted to nearly fifty-six lakhs of rupees. 2 By 
the year 1808 the sums thus guaranteed had been reduced by liquida- 
tion to a little over 12^ lakhs. But in 1807 a new loan had been 
raised under guarantee of nearly 71 1 lakhs of rupees. The guaranteed 
debts were at first reduced but afterwards other debts went on 
increasing till in 1820, Mr. Elphin stone, Governor of Bombay, found 
that they exceeded a crore of rupees, and in 1825 they exceeded a crore 
and thirty -three l&khs. SayAjirav did not satisfy his creditors and 
upset the septennial leases which would have brought the State an 
increase of income and means to pay off the guaranteed debt, so in 
1828 Sir John Malcolm sequestrated a large portion of the Baroda 
territories till the whole had been repaid. But in 1882 Lord Clare 
adopted a more gentle method and Sayajm&v was allowed to come to 
terms, as best he could, with all the remaining creditors who held 
the guarantee, GopahAv Mairal, Ratanji Kah&ndas, HarLBhakti and 
Ratanji M&nikchand, He did so at a considerable sacrifice of his 


1 Abstract made by W. S. Boyd, Resident, 18th November 1840. 
3 The details are as follows : 


Bate. ' ■■ . Reason. 

December 1802 ... To discharge the Arabs . . . 


September 1803... To repay British for ex- 
penses of Kadi war. 

October 1803... For discharge of Arabs... 

August 1803... For discharge of arrears 
to Sindhi sihandis. 


1803 ... ... To pay off arrears of Dumse 

bin Ali silleddr. 

„ To pay debt due to Dayd* 

v&mjhaverL 

„ . To settle commissariat 

accounts. 

1807 To discharge arrears 


,H 283 — -33 


Xame of Bankers. 

Had Bhakti 
S4mal Beheehar 
Mangal Sakhidds ... 
Arjunji Ndthji Tarvadi , 
Khushalchand Ambaid4s 

S&mal Beheehar 
Manga 1 SakhuUs 
Hari Bhakti 
Mangal Sakhidds 
S&mal Beheehar 
Khushalchand Ambaidds 
Ratanji KaMndds 
Vakhatsha Sheth 
Mairal Ndrayan 
Vardts were granted on KA 
thidwdr ... 

Vardts do, do. .» 

Sdmal Beheehar M 
Mairal Nar&yan 
Mangal Sakhidds 
Sdmal Beheehar 
Arjunji Ndthji 
Parbhudis Sheth 
Hari Bhakti 
Mairal Ndr&yan 


Amount 

guaranteed, 

j Rs. 

| 22,48,000 

12,35,000 

9,23,600 


h 8,16,750 

75,000 

87,500 

| 3,00,000 
71,26,733 
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private income, and thus was brought to an end this most troublesome 
though useful group of guarantees. 

Among the guarantees transferred from the Arabs to the 
British, was one granted to Kah&nd&s, patel of Daropura, and 
Bhaichand, desdi of Baroda, in 1795, consisting of ten articles. 1 
The guarantee was chain , but Mr. Willoughby in 1827 did not 
consider this meant * perpetual 9 though the original guarantees 
had died and the Resident had looked on the claim to protection as 
hereditary. He accordingly wished to deprive Bapu, the successor to 
Bhaichand, of his guarantee from misbehaviour, but the Government 
was of opinion that a public trial should first take place that actual 
hostility to the government of Baroda might be established. But 
in 1829 Mr. Williams gave the family of Kahandas a copy of the 
original guarantee, and endorsed it as hereditary, whereas no 
mention of heirs had been made in the parv&na granted by the 
Arabs. In 1855 it was discovered that the firm of KaMndas had 
conspired with other bankers and the minister of the Rajpipla state 
to defraud the Rfija of that country of a sum amounting to nearly 
a lakh and a half. In 1854 Sir James Outram, siding with 
Mr. Willoughby, pointed out that though the engagement was 
chain * it was a misconception of the original engagement made 
by the Arab officers to continue it as an obligation binding in 
perpetuity on the Government, because as the employment of those 
officers was in its very nature temporary, an engagement by them 
must, as a general rule, also have been intended to be temporary/ 
The guarantee became forfeited by misconduct and the Government 
agreed with Sir James Outran/s general remarks on a guarantee not 
being hereditary unless strictly termed so in the original document. 3 

A third guarantee taken over from the Arabs had up to this 
time given no great trouble. In 1801 Anandr&v Gdikw&r 
promised personal security for himself, his family, and his 
agent, gumdsta , Farna&nand, to the house of Khushalchand 
Ambaidfis, established by two brothers .in Baroda six years previous 
to this date, which promise was to last while the firm existed in 
Baroda. To anticipate events, owing to several deaths, JamnaMi, 
the widow of Kisand&s who had been adopted by the heir of the 
head of the firm, became sole heiress in 1888, but on her arrival at 
Baroda in 1848 she found that a certain Damodar, grand-nephew 
of Kisandds, had taken possession of all the property on the plea 
that he had been adopted by the widow of the founder of the firm. 


1 Wallace’s History of the Grdikwdrs, 504 ; this guarantee is numbered as the 6th on 
Mr. Boyd’s list. 

• a The guarantee numbered 4th on the same list needs only passing mention. 
It was granted in 1801 to Amritldl Tuljdram, Hrbhdri of Aba Shelukar, the Peshwd’s 
farmer of Ahmedabad, and ensured personal protection for himself, his family, and his 
six gumastds, as well as the permanent possession of the village of Makdumpur in 
the Ahmedabad district. When this part of Gujardt became British, the heir of 
Amritldl also became a British subject so that practically the guarantee was of no 
more use. But Sir James Outram discussing chdlu, or so called hereditary or 


gvmdstds had made use of it. 
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Sayajirav, who had received from this person a large namrana on 
granting the sanad of adoption, adopted his cause, but the British 
Government, appealed to by JamnabAi to maintain the guarantee, 
ordered an investigation, and in 1848 it was proved that Damodar* 
founded his claims on a gross forgery. In 1851 against the wish 
of His Highness she was put in possession of the whole property, 
though she too had made use of forged evidence to maintain her 
claim. She almost lost her guarantee afterwards for ill-treating 
and imprisoning Damodar, but retained it to her death when it 
lapsed. 

The last, and, according 1 to Sir Janies Gutram, the only really 
hereditary guarantee taken over from the Arabs was that granted 
in 1801 to Sundarji, the desdi of Balsams adopted son Shankarji. 
Twenty-two months after Sundarji's death his widow produced 
a child on whose behalf she wished that the desdi 9 s rights should be 
confirmed in preference to Shankarji who had been adopted a short 
time before the desdi’ s death. But the latter's natural father pushed 
his claims and obtained a hereditary guarantee for all the desdi 3 s 
rights on the payment of Rs. 82,000 borrowed from the Khushalchand 
Ambaidas firm. This firm till repayment, managed the estate and 
retained the sanad of the guarantee. Gangadhar SMstri got hold 
of this document and deprived the desdi of all his rights. But in 
1823 Shankarji complained to the Resident, and Sayajir&v was 
compelled to restore him the sanad . His Highness in 1828 suffered 
his sar subha to oppress the desdi and torture him into paying a fine, 
and again the Resident had to interfere in his defence, on the whole 
successfully. This guarantee is the only one now remaining in force 
of all those guaranteed by the Arabs. 1 

When the Arabs were turned out of Baroda, their paymasters 
Spinal Behechar and Mangal SakhidAs obtained temporary guarantees 
for their protection and the settlement of their accounts, but the 
latter, of the two managed in 1802 to obtain from Mr. Duncan the 
* hereditary favour and protection of the Honorable Company at 
Ahmedabad, Dholera, Surat and Bombay, against any unjust attack 
or claim from the English or G&ikwar government 3 without the 
consent and probably without the knowledge of the reigning 
Gaikwar, as Sir James Outram very justly pointed out in 1854. 
The Government of India decided however that this promise must 
be kept. x 

The remaining guarantees have nothing to do with the Arabs 
feat may be considered in the order of their bestowal. The 8th in 
Mr. Boyd's list was that granted to Subhanji Pol in May 1803, of 
which mention has been made in the 16th demand on Sayajirav. 
The 9th was a guarantee granted in favour of Daulatrav Gaikwar, the 
son of the KAnhojirAv, who, it will be remembered, was released from 
confinement by the Arabs at about the time of the mutiny in Baroda 
and, after fighting against the State and roaming about the border 
of Gujarat, surrendered in 1808 and was allowed to reside at Pddra 

4 Wallace’s History of the G&ikw&rs, 520-529. Some other guarantees extending over 
a. few months or years were also taken over from the Arabs and lapsed as the period 
in each* was fulfilled. 
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on an annual allowance of Rs. 40,000. Of this sum Rs. 4000 were to 
go to Ms son Daulatr&v who did not forfeit his particular allowance 
when his father attempted to upset the government for the fourth 
and last time. He was partly insane and given to drink, and in 
1832 he murdered his wife in a jealous fit, after which he was 
confined in irons for eight yeai’s and died in 1857, when the guarantee 
lapsed. The 10th guarantee arose thus. Just as in 1808 KAnhoji 
was allowed to return to Baroda, so in the same year two other 
members of the Gaikw^r family Mukun drav and Murarrdv, after 
aiding in the Kadi and Sankheda wars and then taking refuge with 
B4pu Povar of DMr, made submission and returned to Baroda on 
guaranteed allowances of 5000 and 4000 rupees respectively. Both 
died in about 1851 and so the guarantees lapsed. 1 

The 12th guarantee was as follows : on the 21st of March 1809 
Captain Carnac granted M&aikchand Rupchand a guarantee that he 
‘ should not be in any way molested or injured* if his firm settled 
at Baroda, but in 1849 Captain French pressed the Government to 
withdraw the guarantee as it was personal to Mdmikchand, the head 
of the firm, and not hereditary ; and this was accordingly done. 
The 13th guarantee was granted in the same year to the firm of 
Hari and Bhakti, two sons of a V&nia of the Visa LAd caste, who grew 
rich in the l-8th century by doing business with the two governments 
of Baroda and Poona. The two brothers had a sister to whom three 
sons Nandl&l, S4mal and Dulabh were born : the second of these 
aided his uncles at Baroda and the third at Poona, and, when 
they, the uncles, died, Dulabh endeavoured to take possession of 
his branch of the firm though Bhakti’s widow was the rightful 
proprietor. He failed to accomplish his purpose, and Bhakti’s widow 
adopted S4mal who thus became heir of the whole great property in 
1803. S4mal died in 1809 and his widow adopted a relative named 
Beheehar, whom the Gdikwar government recognized not only as heir 
to the property but za.potedar in place of his father. In October 1809 
Captain Carnac gave verbal assurance * that the family should be 
preserved in the rights and privileges of the deceased S&mal 
Bhakti during their residence in the possessions of the GMkw&iy 
subject to their own merits/ and a formal guarantee was granted 
in 1820. Beheehar S4ma! died in 1845 and entrusted the management 
of the house on behalf of his family to the rogue B&ba N&phade, 
whose name has already been mentioned in connection with Goraji 
Pol and whom the Bombay Government had requested the Gaikw4r 
to dismiss in 1841, and again in 1843, for complicity with Dh&kji 
DM4ji in tricking Say&jirav. This rascal in 1849, having been 
taxed with embezzlement by his late master’s second wife," first 
suborned some people to prove to a one-sided panchdyat that her 
child born after Behechar’s death was not hers at all ; and afterwards 
he suborned some others to declare that in place of the first spurious 
child which . had died another had been substituted. He then 
proceeded to imprison the lady JoitaMi as an impostor and to kidnap 
the child which died, 2 In August 1850, at Sir James Outranks request. 


1 The History of Malhdrrdv is told elsewhere. 

Round tills extraordinary case centered most of the choice rascality of the place. 
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a second pmichdyat investigated the matter but arrived at no 
conclusion, and the Resident interested himself in the matter 
and brought to light such facts that the Gaikwar punished BAba 
N&phade with seven years' imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 15,500/ 
The guarantee lapsed on the death of Mahalakshmi the elder widow 
of Behechar Sdmal in 1860. ' 

The 14th guaranteed pension was granted to Dary&Mi one of 
Anandxriv G&ik war’s wives, who enjoyed it to the day of her death 
which took place in 1845. In the same manner, by the 15th, a 
pension was guaranteed to another wife Umedkuvarbai and her 
son and one, by the 16th, to the Maharaja's illegitimate son 
Ganpatrav. The 17th guarantee was that given in favour of the 
great trickster, DMkji Dddaji, of whom and of whose undeserved 
support by the Bombay Government enough has been already related. 
The 18th guarantee was that extended to the family of Patesing, 
and a detailed account of Govindrav and his adoptive mother 
RadhdMi who hoped to eject Say&jir&v from the gddi has been 
given. These two guarantees alone, by which the British Government 
thought itself pledged to protect the interests of a treacherous 
minister and a troublesome pretender, explain the great hatred 
with which Say&jirav was filled against the whole system. The 
19th guarantee was extended to Nairiyanrav Mahadev majmuddr 
in 1828 and was forfeited by him in 1858, because, as Sir 
R. Shakespeare represented, his behaviour was 4 disrespectful and 
contumacious and he set himself up in opposition to the ministers/ 2 


Forced to leave Baroda on account of bad health Colonel Outram had to abandon the 
supervision of the trial of the case by the first panelidyat. The Native Agent, Narsupant, 
whs an ally of Bdba Ndphade and influenced Captain French to uphold the 
decision of a fresh panckdyat , which was given as soon as Colonel Outram bad 
turned his back on Baroda, After liis return Colonel Outram opened up the whole 
question afresh and brought about the result mentioned in the text, a result which, the 
Government considered, did the greatest credit to his acumen and energy. 

* It was subsequently discovered that the Biiba had embezzled large sums' 
belonging to the firm and that he had transmitted portions of the money to British 
territory with the view of bribing Members of Council in Bombay. In 1850 Bdba 
N&phade’s agent attempted to suborn the Native Agent at the Residency with the offer 
of a present of Rs. 20,000, but this official, who had lately succeeded a man who had 
been dismissed for having long been in the B&ba’s pay, revealed the fact to Sir James 
Outram. The Rs. 20,000 were seized, and, with the sanction of the Government of 
India in 1854, the money was expended on the construction of a racket-court and 
public swimming-bath in the Baroda cantonments which exist to this day. Wallace’s 
History, 558. 

2 The family had been connected with Baroda since 1704, and Govindr&v on his 
return from Poona to Baroda appointed Mahddevrdv majmuddr or record-keeper to 
the State. When Kanhoji usurped the go vernment he was imprisoned and on his 
downfall released. At this time he obtained a guarantee for his protection from the 
Arabs, and the British took up the promise and especially mentioned his name in the 
10th article of the treaty of 1802. In 1827 the head of the family died without heirs, 
and the next year N dr ay an was adopted with the appoval of Say&jir&v. In 1855 
His Highness the Gdikwdr complained that the village of Kolni had been granted to the 
majmuddr for the maintenance of a palanquin, or in other words, as a nemnuk of 
Rs, 1100, that the village was worth much more, and that the revenues in excess of 
that sum had not been paid in to the mrkdr since 1826* The Resident found that 
the complaint was a just one and that the iDarbdr was entitled to recover arrears at 
the rate of Rs. 1200 per annum, or as His Highness made it out, in a lump sum 
Rs. 32*000. The grant of a village worth Rs. 3000 for the maintenance of a palanquin 
represented as Rs. 1100 was an instance of the impositions practised on the Darbdr 
by the holders of clumdla villages, 
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The 20th guarantee was that granted to Bhaskarrav Vithal the 
representative of the family of Babaji Appaji, the hhdsgwdla or 
private minister., whose nemnuh and allowance were fixed at Rs. 
70,000 per annum, while Rs. 30,000 were granted for the maintenance 
of a pdga of horse 100 strong, and Rs. 22,900 for the establishment 
of clerks (1809). Babaji died in 1820 and his son Vithalrav enjoyed 
his emoluments till 1828, when on his death an adopted son, Bhdskar- 
r&v, was permitted by the G&ikwar to take his nominal post and place, 
and enjoy all its emoluments except some Rs. 8700. The youth was 
of a dissipated character and in 1836 fell into the bad graces of Sayaji- 
r*£v and his minister Vaniram, to the latter of whom he had refused 
to pay a fee of one per cent on his nemnuh. In 1837 the minister 
instigated Bhdskarrav’s natural father to imprison him, on the 
grounds that he was nnder the mischievous guidance of his adoptive 
mother. He was released by the interference of the Resident, but 
in 1838 the unworthy protege of the British Government cruelly 
murdered one of his servants, and Sayajirav who hated him because 
of this declared that he was dismissed. The British Government 
would not allow Say&jirAv to stop the whole allowance, but fined 
Bhaskarr&v Rs. 70,000. For many years after, his inconsiderate 
debts gave the Resident a vast amount of trouble, and he repaid the 
kindness by an attempt to bribe Mr. Davies. For this reason the 
guaranteed protection of the British Government was withdrawn from 
him and his family in 1855. 1 

The 24th guarantee concerned the family of Gangadhar Shastri 
When the three sons of the mutdlik or deputy returned to Baroda 
from Poona after their father had been murdered, the eldest of the 
three, Bhimashankar, was formally installed in the post of mutdlik , 
and a sanad , dated the 29th of July 1816, granted the sons a nemnuh 
of Rs. 60,000, besides the villages and palanquin allowance already 
enjoyed by their father. To this, for some unexplained reason. Captain 
Carnac neglected to formally affix the British guarantee. In 1822 
the ShastrFs sons incurred the displeasure of the British Government 
by allowing a youthful aunt of theirs to become sati, and in 1827 
when a reform of the finances was attempted, Sayajir&v was per- 
mitted to reduce the Shastri s' nemnuhivom Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 48,000. 
In 1832, however, the Court of Directors, considering that a 
guarantee had virtually been granted, directed Saydjirav to restore 
the nemnuh to its original proportions and to pay up all arrears. 
Sayajirav refused to do so, and the Sh&stris kept on petitioning the 
Government of Bombay and the Court of Directors, till in 1837 the 
Company paid the latter the arrears of the full nemnuh from 1827 
to 1833, and for the subsequent interval made up the arrears out of 
Sayajirav’s tribute in deposit, but the Court of Directors refused to 
investigate any matter regarding the extra nemnuh . In 1840 Saydjir&v 


1 We pass over a consideration of tlie guarantees granted to Balvantr^v and 
PiiAjir&v G&ikwta, the sons, of TakhatdMi the wife of Anandr&v. The brothers 
separated after their mother’s death, the elder to bother the Resident all his life with 
dissatisfied creditors and an ill-managed paga, the younger to fall under the 
vengeance of Vanir&m in 1835, who handed him over to the tender care of the RAnl 
Umedkuvarb&i by whose designed mismanagement hjs estate was ruined. 
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granted Bhim4shankar the full allowance of Rs. 60,000 with the indm 
villages of Karouli, Legur and Sirda, together with the talab and 
pdlkhi allowances. In short the sanad was mistakenly granted to 
Bhimashankar instead of to the family ; it was made hereditary 
instead of being a life grant, and it included the extra allowances. 
The last of these three errors was corrected by the Court of 
Directors in 1842 and again in 1845, but when Say4jir&v attempted 
to resume the indm villages the Bombay Government did its best 
to dissuade him from taking -this course, and in 1848 he gave in. 
In 1845 the Court of Directors declared that the guarantee was 
not hereditary, and when Bhimaskankar died on the 13th of August 
1851, Ganpatrav Gdikw&r declared that the office of muidlih had 
ceased, but continued to grant allowances to his son and his two 
brothers. 

Allusion has been made to Punjdji Jos&ji whom Yanir4m 
mutilated for unduly pressing certain gardsia claims ; the 25th 
guarantee assured this man a life pension of Rs. 75. Enough has 
also been said of Gopdlrav Gaikwar in a previous passage ; he had 
the 26th guarantee. 

The 27th and the last guarantee has already been alluded to as the 
one which gave most offence to Sayiljirav. His Highness dismissed 
his minister Vithalrav Devaji for the part he had taken in establishing 
the septennial leases, and henceforward looked on him as a traitor. 
Sir John Malcolm, on the 5th February of 1830, finding that he was 
left without support, gave the fallen minister a sanad granting him 
hereditarily his first nemnuh and a talab allowance of Rs. 2655, 
together with a pdga of 110 horse. He also confirmed the adoption 
of a son, Krishnarav Yithal, and thus usurped two of the Gaikwaris 
most cherished privileges. Naturally enough, after Lord Clarets visit 
in 1832, Sayajirav stopped the nemnuk, resumed the indm villages, 
and confiscated all Yithalr&Ys private property. The Court of 
Directors, in 1833, decided that the Gaikwar had a perfect right to 
do this, but the next year they granted Krishnarav a pension of 
Rs. 24,000, and in 1838 from the British revenues repaid the sum of 
Rs. 1,44,889 which Lord Clare declared had been overdrawn by 
7 ithalrdv. For some years longer Krishnarav urged Sayajirav, 
personally and through the British Government, to restore him 
some of the property of which he had been deprived, and in 1852 
by a private arrangement he obtained from the Gaikwar the village 
of Ran&pura, worth Rs. 4000. The guarantee of course came to an 
end in 1838. 1 . Si .y,- 


1 As early as 1828 the Government of India arrived at the conclusion that * the 
bdhedhari engagements were no less objectionable in principle than embarrassing in 
practice and that they were glad to learn that the Government of Bombay had laid 
ft down as an established principle to clear itself as soon as possible of the guarantees 
to existing loans and to contract no more pledges of such a nature in future.’ In 
1849 Captain French, Officiating Resident, strongly recommended that many of the 
bdhedhari engagements should be considered as having lapsed and was successful in 
the case of the Shistris, which engagement owing to his representations was held to 
terminate with the life of Bhimashankar, and in the case of M&nikchand Rupchand. 
He supposed immunity from punishment enjoyed by possession of the British 
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This lengthened discussion of the demands made on SayAjirdv 
up to the year 1840, and especially of that one among them 
which relates to the guarantees, here briefly traced to an end, has 
necessitated the postponement of the record of the engagement 
made on the 13th of April 1840, whereby the abetment of the 
practice of sati or of widows burning themselves on the death of their 
husbands was proclaimed throughout the GMkw&Fs territories to 
be a penal offence. 1 

A connected account of the visits of the four Governors of Bombay 
has now been given, but certain aspects of the history of the 
State during the time when the British Government endeavoured to 
recede from its awkward position of supervisor have unavoidably 
been omitted. We have mentioned how Mr. Elphinstone declared 
Sayajirdv to be an independent ruler, advised the Resident to be 
cautious in his management of the Maharaja and limited the power, 
emoluments, and position of the Native Agent. At the same time he ■ 
counselled His Highness to be faithful to his bdhedhari engagements \ 
and to take regular measures towards paving off the guaranteed \ 
debts* Unfortunately during the next seven years the tendency 
of Saydjirav was to break Ms engagements and not to pay his 
debts, that of the Resident was to adopt a less friendly tone towards 
the Maharaja. Sir John Malcolm attempted by the harsh method 
of sequestrating a large portion of the Baroda territories to compel 
His Highness to obedience, but in spite of the vexation aud loss 
accruing therefrom to both powers no perceptible advantage was 
gained. After this visit the Resident was withdrawn from Baroda. 
But after Sir John Malcolm’s visit came that of Lord Clare who 
endeavoured to win over the prince by gentleness and conciliation. 
The attempt failed most signally, as has been related, and to the 
failure the return of the Resident to Baroda perhaps contributed 
something. For sorno years there was an evident wish in. the 
Bombay Council to believe that all was going well, though matters 
were going more and more wrong, and a deaf ear was turned to all 
complaints. But Sir James Carnac was not long at the head of 
affairs before he perceived that a return to coercive measures was 
absolutely needful, and the years 1 837, 1838 and 1839 were the darkest 
in the long reign of Say&jirav. In 1840-41 pressure was once more 
applied and His Highness was forced to comply with every request 
made him. He recognised that open resistance would be impossible 
in the future. Could he not, by underhand means, prevail on 


"* guarantee was, he said, most noxious, and worse proteges than Dhdkji Ddd&jl, B&ba 
N&phade, Balvantr&v and Govindr&v G&ikwdrs cannot be imagined. So in 1850 the 
Court of Directors recorded that 4 the condition of good conduct on which so many 
of the guarantees depended had not been enforced with sufficient strictness/ and in 
1853 determined that the guarantees granted by officers of Arab troops were in their 
nature temporary and could not be considered to be binding in perpetuity on the 
British Government. Colonel, afterwards Sir James, Out ram brought many of the 
engagements to an abrupt end, for his representations that chain meant * running* 
ana not 4 perpetual J were in 1856 adopted in the case of several engagements 
hitherto considered as hereditary by the Court of Directors. 

1 Baroda Precis of 1858. The date of the proclamation is given 12th February 
.1840, and the merit of the negotiations is ascribed to Mr. Sutherland, to whom also 
m ascribed the merit of urging the completion of these demands. 
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the Bombay Government to let him off his punishment, the 
maintenance of Robert's Irregular Horse ? Another set of 
circumstances aggravated the evils oi which Sir John Malcolm had 
a sort of prescience, and of which among other matters an account 
will now be given. We have said that as early as 1828 the Bombay 
Government and the Court of Directors clearly perceived the 
mischief which sprang from the protection given to certain subjects 
of the G&ikw&r who possessed the British guarantee. The difficulties 
into which these relations drew it were not however cut away till 
long after Sir James Oarnac's settlement; and the intrigues of some 
of these people with or against their master to take advantage of the 
current policy of the Bombay Government, as it varied according to 
the supposed character of the Governor and of the Members of Council, 
of the Secretary and of the Resident, added to the dark troubles of 
this time. It was worse when His Highness himself attempted by 
bribing the very highest officials to remove the burden Sir James 
Oarnac laid on him, when, as was subsequently discovered, a 
systematic theft was made of the secrets of Council, and the 
clerks and underlings of the Residency and Secretariat were regularly 
corrupted to mislead their employers. 

Mr. Wiliams, so many years Resident at Baroda (1820-1837), 
returned to that town from Ahmedabad after Lord Clare's affable 
visit. He brought with him his former Native Agent S&rAbhai, 
a Nagar Brahman, who acquired a great deal more power than 
Sir John Malcolm would have thought proper, and used it to 
forward his own interests. Colonel Outran), many years afterwards, 
believed him to be supported not only by castefeliows and relatives 
who filled the highest posts in all the important offices of Gujarat, 
but by the G&ikwar himself, and his allies, the bankers of Baroda, 
The power thus acquired by S&r&bhai and the clerks subordinate to 
him was grossly misused. 

Mr, Williams died at Baroda in 1837 and was succeeded by 
Mr. James Sutherland, whose benevolent exertions in Rajputana 
pointed him out as a fit man for the post thus bestowed on him. 
At about the same time Colonel Outram was appointed his assistant 
in the Mahi K&ntha, where he quickly ■ distinguished himself by his 
wonderful energy, as he had during ten years previous to this, by the 
good fellowship which had enabled him to raise among the turbulent 
Bhils of Khandesh an efficient police force. 1 While conducting 
an important investigation Colonel Outram struck the first great 
blow at the rascality of the Residency clerks by bringing home to 
an accomplice of Sar&bhai's brother-in-law, also a clerk in the office, , „ 
a charge of injustice for which he was dismissed. But the brother- 
in-law himself, Brijlal by name, escaped punishment at the time 


1 Sir F. Golds mid’s James Outram, 1. 113 and 146. Outram was Political Agent in 
tile Mahi Kantha from 1835. to 1838. He had to attend to the well-being of the 
Gar&si&s and minor feudatories, and conduct them along the path of respectability. He 
had to organise and keep in order a local police ; to superintend the formation of a 
corps of Kolis ; to establish courts of justice ; to render the roads secure to merchants 
and travellers ; and to give a stimulus to commerce by the institution of fairs and 
reduction of transit duties, 
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and continued to remain at the Residency as Sfe&bb&i’s successor, 
much to the hindrance of Mr, Sutherland. Mr. Malet was deputed 
to Baroda by the Bombay Government to enquire into the 
condition of the Political Commissioner’s establishment, and, though 
unable to expose any one owing to the great power and collusion 
of the Nagar Brahmans, the Gaik war himself and the bankers, he 
drew up a memorandum showing f the disgraceful extent to which 
the names of high British functionaries had been made use of/ or 
in other words, the extent to which certain parties boasted that they 
had by underhand and unlawful means prevailed on the very highest 
British officials to protect and aid them. 

In March 1888 Mr. Sutherland expressed his certainty that one of 
his clerks, Anandrav, took bribes, but the man could not be touched. 
Soon after, however, Mr. Malet proved that his brother Dadupant 
was guilty of the offence and he was dismissed. Late in the same 
year another clerk, Motilal, was at length proved beyond doubt 
guilty of taking a bribe, though he had on several previous occasions 
thrown dust in the eyes of those who believed in him and brought 
the removal of an officer who had convicted him of a gross crime in 
Rhjpipla. This man, too, was requested to throw up his service, 
but no publicity was given to the request by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, though it was the constant cry of Mr. Sutherland that such men 
whom he was forced to use and who betrayed him deserved public 
censure. Then Sayajirav began that foolish attempt of his to 
bribe on a large scale the Governor, the Secretaries, and the Mem- 
bers of Council. Allusion has been made to this episode in Dh&kji 
Dadaji’s bad life. Sayajirav employed Gopalrav Mair&l, the de facto 
minister, to get at Sir James Carnac through Dh&kji, and to reach Mr, 
Willoughby he employed the same MotilSl who had been dismissed 
and MahAdev Bhdu Pur&nik. It has been said that Brijlal, the 
head of all this community of corrupt servants, escaped detection 
in 1837, when he was tried at Ahmedabad. Luckily during his 
absence Mr. Malet found out some other practices of his, in one of 
which Evans, the head English writer, was implicated, and on the 
20th of September 1838 he was dismissed, but no adequate 
punishment was or could be awarded him. Still the strength of 
the Nagar Brahmans was broken and bribery made more difficult, 
though one notorious offender, DMupant, was suffered to escape. 
Such was the state of things at the Baroda Residency when Mr. 
Sutherland was striving single-handed to put down corruption, 
when B&ba hf&phade, 1 the scoundrel whose name has been mentioned 
in the history of Hari Bhakti’s house, was the most ^powerful man 
in Baroda, except perhaps the infamous Vaniram Aditram whose 
policy had almost destroyed the influence of the Resident. 

In 1838 Colonel Outram left his political post to take part in the 
Afghan war, and in June 1840 the task of cleansing the Augsean 
Btable was dropped altogether on the death of Colonel Outranks dear 
master, Mr, Sutherland. 2 

1 Bita Hiphade .was the agent and at one time the real head of Hari Bhaktfs house 
in which His Highness was a sleeping partner. 

* Some doubt was entertained as to the cause of this Resident’s death, but Hr. 
Amofct declared that it was the result of a stroke of apoplexy, ' ' . • 
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In 1840 and 1841 His Highness was, as has Been mentioned, 
brought to book by Sir James Carnac who laboured to make up for 
the too intentional oversights of Lord Clare ,* and to his successor. 
Sir George Arthur, Mr. Boyd seemed to fail in the firmness which 
had distinguished Colonel Outram and Mr. Sutherland ; so when in 
1843 His Highness and Gopalrav MairaFs attempts to bribe the great 
men in Bombay came to light, the Resident was blamed for not using 
towards the first of the two sufficiently high language, and with 
regard to the second for allowing him to trick him by specious 
words. 

Mr. Boyd, like his two predecessors, diedat Barodain August 1844, 
and Sir Robert Arbuthnot was Resident from March 1 845 to June 
1847. In the interval between Mr. Boyd’s death and his successor's 
arrival Mr. Remington officiated. This gentleman virtually deprived 
of his appointment a person in whom Colonel Outram placed great 
faith. This was Vindyak Moreshvar Phadke who had come to 
Baroda to push some claims of a female relative, the daughter of 
Haripant Phadke, the late commander-in-chief of the Peshwa 
Bdjir^v’s army. Yindyak or Baba Phadke had lived at Baroda for 
six years and made great friends with Saydjirav, when in 1836 he was 
expelled from the city through the machinations of Yaniram 
Aditr&m. 1 Taken up by Colonel Outram he showed himself useful 
in exposing all kinds of rascality from 1837 to 1839, and was finally 
appointed successor to Motilal Furshotam. It was he who managed 
the sequestrated district of Petlad, bud as has been said, 
Mr, Remington finally turned him out of his post in 1844. 

It should be mentioned that on the 21st of July 1843, Harildl, 
the Native Agent, was dismissed for corrupt practices detected by 
Mr. Boyd, and two men applied for the post. One was the Phadke 
just mentioned and the other an old Government servant named 
Narsopant who was finally chosen. This was undoubtedly a bad 
appointment, for Narsopant was either related to or a casiefellow 
of several worthies. Baba N&phade, Ganeshpant 2 * the Padnavis, and 
Dadupant, one of the Native Agents whom it was found necessary 
to dismiss, and this Narsopant soon began to intrigue against his 
masters for bribes and from family interest. 

During the last thirteen months of the time when he held his 
appointment Sir Robert Arbuthnot was absent on sick leave, and 
Mr. Andrews, Judge of Surat, officiated for him. Poor man, three 
years later Colonel Outram found among Baba Naphad’s papers a 
memorandum purporting to be the count of moneys spent in bribing 
some low people to influence the Acting Resident, Mr. Andrews 
entered into an acrimonious correspondence with Colonel Outram on 
the subject, utterly disbelieving the unwelcome evidence, when death 
brought the matter to an end, for him at least. 


1 Sir F» Goldsmid’s James Outram, II. 20. From 1837 to 1839 Phadke was head 
hdrfcun to the Assistant Commissioner at Edjpipla and rendered Mr, Malet 4 bold 
and valuable assistance.’ After 1839 be was in disgrace and unsupported, 

2 At the request of the Bombay Government Ganeshpant was removed from the 

Barber by Ganpatrav Mahardj in 1849. 
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Colonel Outram was Resident at Baroda from June 1847 to 
January 1852, or rather he left Baroda on one month's leave on the 
20th of December 1851 and did not return. But during that time he 
was forced to absent himself owing to ill health from September 1848 
to May 1850, and in the interval Captain French officiated for him. 
Once again, as ten years before. Colonel Outram found that 
trickery and corruption were rampant, and once again he attacked 
the evil with that zealous whole-heartedness which found no equal 
in his contemporaries. Shrewd, contriving, utterly brave, unsparing 
of himself and not sparing of others, he drove his way through all 
difficulties. Perhaps he had not a calm judicial mind, perhaps he 
never could understand why others as honest as himself did not 
see exactly what he saw. Certainly he had the right to say of 
himself : * I know that, humble as are my abilities, I do possess 
qualities the possession of which by the Baroda Resident is 
indispensable at the present moment/ 1 

On his return to Baroda in 1 847 Colonel Outram for some time 
thought well of Mr. Remington’s nominee, the Native Agent, Narso- 
pant, but he soon had reason to believe that this man was in collu- 
sion with the infamous Baba Naphade. The latter made a false claim 
for three Mkhs of rupees on Govindrav Gaikwar, and for a length of 
time the Agent withheld certain important papers! Later, Gor&ji Pol's 
estate was mismanaged by Baba Naphade who nowfor the second time 
attempted to ruin his victim, and the Agent seemed to be playing 
into the B&ba's hands. Colonel Outram, therefore, once again availed 
himself of the services of Phadke, but, before the case was completed, 
and while the great Joit^bdi Seth&ni’s case was still under 
investigation, the Resident was forced to go to Egypt for his health's 
sake, leaving Baroda in the latter half of 1848. Captain French 
took his place; Narsopant once more was a trusted agent; the 
Maharaj Ganpatrav was persuaded by the Resident or at least 
allowed by him to deprive Phadke of his allowance, and, perhaps 
through Narsopant's intrigues B&ba Ndphade was supported in his 
machinations against J oitabai. 

Ganpatra'v Galkwa'r (1847-1856.) 

We mentioned that it was the Maharaj Ganpatrav who was 
moved to eject Phadke from the city, and so it was. For on the 
28th of December 1847 Say&jir&v's life and long reign came to a 
close, and his eldest son Ganpatrav aged thirty ascended the gadi 
which he was destined to occupy to the day of his death on the 19th of 
November 1856. The new prince differed in every respect from his 
predecessor ; and Colonel Outram in 1851 had written of him as weak 
though well intentioned and much under the control of his intriguing 
Minister Bhau T&mbekar. But Mr. Ogilvie two years previously 
had written of him, A Be is said to be weak, dissipated and 
indifferently educated; he is not on good terms with his father, 
whom he has intrigued to supplant/ 

'' ' . ' ■ ■ f . . ; ■ 1 

1 Sir ,F.‘ GoldsruicTs James Outram, II. 12-14, 

r -7-v' V;'; ■ ■ vv 
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Early in 1850 Colonel 0 a tram, returned to Baroda and for two 
years did an immense quantity of work He brought down the 
censure of Government on Captain French for his abandonment of 
Phadke to the Gaik war’s good pleasure, though he was a British 
servant. He made the most tremendous effortto get rid of his Nativo 
Agent, Narsopant, whom the Government, with a too nice sense of 
honour, refused to dismiss without full proof of his guilt, and his 
trial occupied a special Commissioner, Mr. Frere, four months from 
the 16th of June to the 20th of October 1851 / he exposed the villainy 
of Baba N^phade in the Joit&bai case, 1 2 and obtained the deprival 
of his guarantee ; finally he wrote the celebrated ‘ Khatpat Report ’ in 
which he maintained in no measured terms that, by its punctilious and 
gentle treatment of Government or Residency servants who had 
been convicted of bribery and corruption, the Bombay Government 
encouraged among all classes of people in Baroda the notion 
that British officers of the very highest standing could be 
gained by money and underhand persuasion. 3 This report was 
written on the 81st of April 1851 and submitted on the 31st of 
October, and Lord Falkland, together with the members of Council, 
Messrs. Blane and Bell, arrived at the conclusion that £ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Outram could no longer with benefit to the State remain 5 
at Baroda. He was, accordingly, allowed to leave his post in the 
manner most pleasant to himself. He took a month’s leave on the 
20th of December 1851, and was no longer Resident on the 20th of the 
following month. The Honourable Court of Directors on the 26th 
July 1852 noticed both the want of ‘ due deference’ in the report 
and * the zeal, energy, ability and success with which inquiries had 
been prosecuted attended with great difficulty/ and trusted that 
the Government would find f a suitable opportunity of employing 
Colonel Outram on his return to India, when his talents and 
experience may prove useful to the public service.’ 

It has been related that several months elapsed between the 
writing of the Khatpat Report and Colonel Outram’ s departure from 
Baroda. One or two incidents may be told of this time. Bdba 
Phadke had, as has been related, been turned out of the city by the 


1 Of seven charges only one was partly proved, namely, that of 4 a betrayal of his 
official trust ’ in misleading Colonel Outram himself, and Narsopant was removed 
from his present employment and 4 considered ineligible for re-employment.’ Four 
subordinate clerks were at the same time removed from the Residency office. See 
Sir F. Goldsmid’s James Outram, XI, 54. 

2 See the 13th guarantee. 

3 See Sir F. Goldsmid’s James Outram, II. 49. 4 In May 1850 Government had 
addressed a circular to the Political, Judicial and Revenue Departments, calling 
for a report on 4 khatpat. ’ 4 Government has been led to believe that an impression 
prevails in some parts of the mofussil, that, by means of intrigues at the Residency the 
arrangements of local officers can often be defended or superseded by the parties 
interested secretly obtaining the friendship of persons in power, who, it is expected, 
will, irrespective of right and wrong, interest themselves for the party soliciting their 
favour. This species of intriguing is termed making khatpat in Bombay. 5 Analysis of 
the khatpat Report is given at p. 58, 59. In section I Colonel Outram maintained 
that the belief in khatpat arose from the leniency with which Government treated its 
guilty servants : section II. was devoted to B4ba Phadke and section III to Narsopant. 

He concluded by recommending the dismissal of BMu T&mbekar, and by proposing 
certain reforms which were actually carried into effect in 1854 and 1855 under orders 

of the Government of India or Court of Directors. 
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new Maharaj in Captain French's time, the reason being that 
Ganpatrav suspected him of conspiring with the Jcilleddr to make 
a party in favour of his brother Appdsaheb or Khanderav, the heir 
to the g&tli , His Highness' children having died young. In 
September 1851 a letter was conveyed to Colonel Outram purporting 
to be from the minister, Bhau Tambekar, to this brother of the 
Maharaj, which contained these words: * Arrangements are being 
made to carry out what occurred to Patesing MaMraj . You wait a 
little. 1 ' The letter may or may not have been a forgery concocted 
by Baba Phadke, and it appears doubtful whether he or the 
minister was conspiring with His Highness' brother to overthrow 
His Highness. Ganpatr&v after ejecting Baba Phadke from Baroda 
subsequently recalled him, but finally sided with Bhau T&mbekar. 
By causing letters to be stopped at the post office and directing the 
recipients to open them in his presence and declare their contents, 
Colonel Outram produced clear proof of the old systematic purchase 
by Darbar officials of the secrets of Council. 

Only a brief mention has been made of Captain French that no 
break might occur in the account of Colonel Outram's energetic 
efforts to stamp out rascality, but the Acting Resident deserves 
some special notice. Captain French made a friend of His Highness 
Ganpatrav, He found him so uneducated as to believe that the 
capital of the United Kingdom was somewhere south of Calcutta, so 
he bought him books and maps. He ordered out from England 
models of steam engines and an electric telegraph apparatus; he 
induced the Gaikwar for the first time to visit Bombay ; he persuaded 
him to make roads and plant wayside trees, to connect the 
camp with the city, and again the camp with Fdzilpur, not omitting 
bridges and serais , to build a dharmshdla at T&nk&ria bandar, to 
design a tramway from that town to the capital, and to trace a road 
twenty-two miles long from that place to Mundala. Owing to 
Captain French's influence, Ganpatr&v Mahardj was induced to 
issue a regulation prohibiting infanticide among the Leva Kanbis 
of the PetHd and other pargands, whereupon the chiefs of this 
class signed an agreement to reduce the expenses of the marriage 
ceremonies and to banish from them Bhats, Charans and other 
professional beggars, and he cheerfully devoted half the proceeds 
of the mohasal fines in the Mahi K&ntha to a fund for checking 
infanticide in that district. The sale of children whether stolen or 
orphans or the offspring of careless parents had up to this time been 
common. It was now proclaimed an offence to sell a child without 
the knowledge of the Darbar, and a step was thus made towards the 
total abolition of slavery. Old claims for restitution for robberies 
committed in the State were squared off; strict orders were issued 
to arrest and deliver up criminals after whom pursuit was being 
made from British territory ; an opening was made for the 
introduction of vaccination ; and other acts of good sense and of 
friendship to the Bombay Government were wrought by Ganpatrav 
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MaiArdj during Captain French's incumbency at Baroda. Tins 
gentleman dwelt with pleasure on these signs of progress and 
urged the Government of Bombay c to meet the Darbfir half way in 
concession, that it might not assume a cold sulky position fatal to its 
stability, but might become a friendly confiding ally leaning on the 
dominant power, seeking its counsel and following its example/ 
by retransferring to His Highness the Mehvasi villages of the Savli 
pargana , Bhddarva and Vankaner, a demand which met with a just 
refusal. But, to sum up, the chief characteristic of Captain French’s 
incumbency was that there came a lull in the fierce though 
suppressed struggle between the two Governments and perhaps a 
cessation of intrigues. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Outram was succeeded by Mr. Davies who 
continued in office till 1853, when he was forced to absent himself on 
sick leave, and Mr. Seton-Karr officiated for him till March 1854, 
when Colonel Outram returned to Baroda. 

Meanwhile all the circumstances which had preceded the dismissal 
of Colonel Outram had beemtaken into consideration by the Honorable 
Court of Directors, which ultimately found that he was entitled to 
high praise and resolved that * measures should be taken for 
correcting the impression which recent information has shown to 
be widely prevalent among the natives on that side of India., that 
the proceedings of Government may be affected by the employment 
of undue influence, personal or pecuniary, at Bombay/ 1 Lord 
Dalhousie carried the wishes of the Honorable Court into effect 
by nominating Lieutenant-Colonel Outram Eesident at Baroda for 
the second time (24th February 1854), in spite of a kharita lately 
sent to Calcutta by Ganpatrav Mahar^j, begging that that officer 
might not be deputed to bis court. Lieutenant-Colonel Outram was 
also directed to weed the establishment in the Residency office as 
far as was necessary, and to abolish the post of Native Agent, but 
Baba Phadke was not to be re-employed. 

A few days previous to this appointment, the charge of Baroda 
had, under orders of the Court of Directors, been taken from the 
Government of Bombay and transferred to the Supreme Government, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the former, which pointed out, 
among other ( local difficulties of detail/ f the great intermixture 
of the territories of Bombay, of Baroda and of numerous chiefs 
tributary, some to Bombay, some to Baroda/ 2 Such for the time 
was the result of the policy which upheld the hdhedhari system. 
f Nearly the whole of the business/ wrote the Governor General, 
f which is transacted between the two Governments, arises, more or 
less directly, out of the peculiar position of those subjects of the 
Gdikwar who hold the guarantee of the British Government ; and 
it is out of this class of business that those abuses and attempts to 
carry on a system of corruption have .sprung/ 

Yet the remonstrance of the Bombay Government must have been 
a more or less reasonable one ; and looking forward a little, a letter 


. 1 Letter from Gov. Gen, (Lord Dalhousie) to Cbh Outram, 24th February 1854. 
3 Letter from Sec, to Gov. of India to Sec, Gov, of Bombay, $th February 1854. 
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Chapter VII. f rom the India Office to His Excellency the Governor General of 
History. India in Council, dated the 17th November 1859, called out by the 
Ganpatra outbreak in Okhamandal/ may here be quoted: f It appears to 

gIikwIrT Her Majesty's Government that the system under which the whole 

of our political relations with Baroda are conducted by your 
Government has not worked well. These relations are so intimately 
connected with those of Gujarat generally, that they ought not to 
be disunited geographically. Baroda should be administered by 
the Bombay Government, and it should be remembered that it was 
only placed directly under the authority of the Government of India 
for special reasons and circumstances, which ceased to exist on the 
death of their Highnesses Sayajir^v and Ganpatrdv. Accordingly 
on the 17th of November 1860 the Resident, Major Wallace, was 
advised to take his orders in future from the Government of 
Bombay and that Government was warned r to take full precautions 
against the revival of the notorious system of intrigue/ His 
Highness Khanderav Mahardj, when he received official intimation 
of the changes, made but one critical remark on it. 1 * ‘ I am sorry 
to hear of the changes, as the people who are friends to Bhin 
T&mbekar and others who are equally like them, on account of 
enmity, will attempt to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
take their revenge/ 

Dismissal of Bh&u These words naturally lead this history back to the record of the 
Ttabekar. only important official act of Lieutenant-Colonel Outram during his 
second short term of office at Baroda. 3 The Resident had been 
directed to demand the expulsion from the Court of the Minister 
BMu T&mbekar, who was strongly suspected to be the real author 
of the Prince's letter begging that Colonel Outram might not be 
sent to Baroda. This wily person had encouraged Ganpatr&v to 
believe that the Resident would advocate his removal from the 
gadi and the immediate succession of his brother Appasaheb or 
Khanderav with whom he was not on friendly terms, and who had 
lately addressed a letter to Government complaining against him. 
Bhau T&mbekar was moreover much loved by the feeble Mah&raj 
and his dismissal was a blow to his feelings not only of regard 
for the man but of respect for his own dignity. The first interview 
between the Resident and His Highness took place on the 20th 
of March 1854, and the latter at once held out against the demand 
then made of him. A few days after, however, he dismissed Blulu 
T&mbekar, and to outward appearance, accepted into favour 
Govindrdv Rode, who, since Colonel Outram' s departure two years 
before, had been in disgrace. But he positively declined to appoint 


1 Letter, hharita, from His Highness Khander4v to Lord Canning. 17 tlx December 

1860. 

3 Sir F. Goldsmid’s James Outram, II, 83. Narsopant, who had been the chief cause 
of Coloners Outranks removal from Baroda, died suddenly at a place distant seventy 
miles from that city at the exact hour on which Outram himself re-exxtered his official 
quarters. A Jchatpat agent deputed by the G&ikw&r to Calcutta at the instigation 
of Bh&u T&mbekar was taken so ill on the road that he had to be brought back 
to Baroda, where he died about the time of Colonel Outram’s arrival in Bombay. 
•These occurrences had had, according to Colonel Outram, considerable effect on the 
superstitious minds of the natives. 
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a new minister, and consequently Colonel Outram for some days 
stopped all communications with the DarMr. It was not till the 
12th of April that Ganpatrav wrote to the Governor General, as 
was in truth the case, that he had dismissed from his councils Bhaa 
Tambekar and , the greater part of his adherents, whereupon the 
Government did not insist on his appointing any responsible 
minister in his stead. 

A few days after, on the 5th of May. 1854, Colonel Outram was, 
solely for the advantage of the British Government and because he 
was the person best fitted for the post, transferred from Baroda to 
Aden, where the highest political and military functions were united 
in his hands in view, as the Governor General put it, r of the war 
we are just entering into, the shock of which will be felt in every 
part of the globe, and whose issues no naan can foresee/ 

Major Malcolm, Agent at Sindians court, was appointed to 
succeed Colonel Outram; This excellent Resident, the nephew of 
Sir John Malcolm, was scarcely more than one year at his post. 
He left Baroda in poor health and was on his way to Surat when his 
wife died at Baroda. He at once returned to Baroda, but death 
had marked him too as his victim, and he was soon after laid to rest 
in the Baroda cemetery. A stone placed there by Major Wallace 
marks the spot. He died at the end of 1855 and was succeeded by 
Major Davidson (7th of February 1856). 

In 1856 Ganpatrav Mahdrdja ceded to the British the lands 
required for the construction of the Bombay Baroda and Central 
India Railway, on condition that he should not suffer by the loss of 
transit duties. Such losses as might be proved were to be calculated 
every year and compensated year by year. 

Khandera'v Ga'ikwa'r, 1856-1870. 

No other event of interest occurred during the reign of Ganpatrdv, 
which came to an end on the 19th of November 1856. 1 As he left 
no legitimate male issue he was succeeded by the eldest of his 
surviving brothers Khanderdv Maharaja. 

This Prince contrasted favourably with the brother who preceded 
and the brother who succeeded him. 2 * Though he was only partially 
educated he possessed a fair share of abilities, a retentive memory 
and a quick perception. His physical powers were remarkable and 
he gave them fair play in all games of strength and skill as well as 
in the hunting field. His love for the chase amounted almost to a 
passion and was the cause of his building the handsome palace of 
Makarpura where he passed most of his time in making hunting 
expeditions into the magnificent, costly and jealously guarded deer 
preserves which lie in its neighbourhood. Though at no time so 
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1 He is supposed to have been drowned by accident while bathing, or to have had 
a stroke while in the water. 

2 In 1869 the Resident wrote of him : 4 Khander&v is a man of bodily and mental 
energy, sometimes self, willed, very shrewd and observant and takes a large share in 
the administration, has a mind open to kindly impressions and is actuated by generous 
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distinguished for application to business as liis father had been., the 
commencement of his reign was marked by a general desire to 
reform and improve the administration of his country which led to 
some beneficial changes and pointed the way to others still, more 
important* But, to bring the Baroda state to a level with the 
rest of Western India, a radical change was necessary which could 
only be effected by enlightened ministers, and these were not 
then to be found in the service of a conservative family. Before 
a revolution came, matters were to get worse instead of better. 
Finally it must be admitted that Khanderdv MaMrdja was fond 
of jewels, displays and buildings, and that in the pursuit of these 
luxuries he forgot all bounds and left himself no money to spend on 
useful public works. On the contrary he burdened his subjects with 
taxes which became insufferably heavy as soon as the temporarily 
high price of cotton fell, and the sudden, apparently inexhaustible 
stream of wealth thus poured into the countay as suddenly failed. 

As an instance of his recklessness, we find that in 1887 the 
Eesident reported that His Highness had contracted that a water- 
way should be constructed from the Narbada to Baroda at a cost of 
thirty-six l&khs, which should supply the capital with good drinking 
water. The following year the Eesident noted with regret that the 
scheme had been abandoned as impracticable* and the money 
accumulated had been squandered. Some splendid gems were 
added to the family jewels, two silver guns were made, a palace was 
erected, the arena sports were celebrated with great magnificence, 
eccentric pigeon- marriages were, solemnised in a manner to cause 
astonishment; but little or nothing was done for the well-being of 
the people. Yet Khander&v M&h&r&ja is kindly remembered by 
his subjects. Like an Eastern f King HaP his bluff, open ways are 
recalled with pleasure, his manliness, his splendour. 1 His sudden 
fits of passion are also still spoken of with fear, though these never 
settled into habits of cruelty. 

Colonel Malcolm, as has been said, died towards the end of 1855, 
and in February 1856 he was succeeded by Major Davidson, who 
was at Baroda till March 1857, This gentleman was followed by 
Sir Richmond Shakespeare who resided at Baroda till May 1859. 
His friendly relations with the MaMr&ja and his Sard&rs were 
conspicuous during the time of the mutiny of the Bengal- army. 
Mention has been made by a contemporary of his f chivalrous 
rectitude and ceaseless devotion to duty. He had tact and 
temper, a great command over native languages, and a lofty 
demeanour. His policy tended to defeat T&tya Topi, his prompt 
energy had long before this time saved the poor Eussian prisoners 
in Khiva, when his love of duty and his noble ambition put him at 
the head of 900 Kazilbashi horse and enabled him in the Afghan 
campaign to rescue the English ladies and officers before General 
Sale's force came up. His military career up to the battle of 


1 Besides endowing several educational institutions in the Presidency town* His 
Highness contributed Rs. 2,00,000 towards the erection of the Bombay Bailors* Home 
and Rs. 1,80,000 for the Queen’s statue. 
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Chillianwallah was distinguished/ This was the man who helped 
Khanderav to maintain peace and security in Gujarat when Western 
India was in danger of being drawn into the mad uprising of the 
Bengal army. He prevented Gujar&t from joining Tatya Topi by 
disarming the population with the greatest expedition. When 
General Roberts proceeded to Rajputana, he was appointed Acting 
Major-General in command of the northern division, and, after that, 
Special Commissioner for Gujarat. 

The mutiny of the Bengal army broke out soon after Khander&v 
had taken his seat on the gddi. In the section on the Baroda Army 
it has been told how he was rewarded by the remission of the annual 
payment of three lakhs for the maintenance of the Gujarat Irregular 
Horse which had been imposed on Sayajir&v. As insignia of 
sovereignty, Khander&v was, at his own request, also presented 
with the morchals , or fans made of peacock's feathers. And, writes 
Colonel Malleson, 1 as a further mark of the satisfaction of the 
British Government, a sanad was addressed to the Gaikwar, dated 
11th March 1862, conferring upon him the right of adoption. In 
this he is markedly designated as His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwar of Baroda. He was also created G.C.S.L 

Though allusion has been made to the mutiny year in the section 
on the Army, a brief idea may be given of the dangers which at 
one time surrounded the Baroda state and the British power in 
Gujarat. Mutiny had done its worst at Hasirabad and Indor, and 
Baroda was of easy access from either station. On the Mhow road 
bands of Villayitis had penetrated as far as Dohad, Baroda had to 
throw out her posts some one hundred miles in this direction in order 
to check their advance. Sedition had been at work at Ahmedabad, 
and a bloody plot was discovered on the very eve of its execution. 
The Mahi Kantha tribes met nightly at Kanpur, and the NMkda 
Bhils, not fifty miles from Baroda, were growing troublesome and 
had to be kept under by the presence of troops. At Broach the 
Bohor&s were committing murders in the streets and in broad 
daylight. Troops had to be sent to Handed to punish any rebels 
there might be in R&jpipla ; the Musalm&as in Surat were ready at 
a moment's notice to rise. . Baroda was filled with hadmdshis or 
turbulent fellows of all sorts, and the very heir to the gddi was 
plotting against his brother' s life and the public peace. The Y aghers 
of Okhamandal were in open rebellion. All honour, then, to the young 
Prince, who stood staunchly by Ms allies, and to the Resident, whose 
cool pluck and untiring vigilance enabled the friends of order to 
keep a brave front and forced the turbulent classes to hesitate before 
striking a blow. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Wallace became Resident in August 1859, and 
on the 1 7th of November 1860 he was instructed to correspond 
with and take his orders from the Government of Bombay instead of 
the Government of India. The commencement of something like 
regularity in the administration of justice dated from the time when 
•his influence was felt. His reports in 1865 advert to the improvement 


1 Colonel Malleson’s Native.Stat.es of Iudia, 252, 
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of the land revenue system, the relinquishment of the custom of 
farms, the commencement of a revenue survey, and the substitution 
of a fixed moderate cash payment in lieu of the numerous and 
arbitrary exactions which had hitherto been laid on the land. 

Colonel Barr became Resident on the 15th of June 1866. In the 
following year he reported that the Police had been separated from 
the Revenue Department, and that the Judicial Department was 
becoming more and more organised, rules and regulations having 
been issued for the guidance of all officials. 

It has been mentioned that Ganpatrav’s minister, Bh&u TAmbekar, 
was dismissed in 1854 at the instance of Colonel Outram, and that no 
accredited minister took his place till the end of the Mah&r&ja's reign 
in November 1856. The title of Diw&n had for many years remained 
in the family of R^vji App&ji, and the minister had been simply 
termed h&rbh&ri. After the fall of BMu T&mbekar, Govindrav 
P&ndurang Rode, the brother of Say&jiiAv's adviser Sakh&r&m, 
took the lead in the administration, but there was added him in a 
somewhat subordinate position, Ganesh Sad&shiv Ojhe. These two 
men were at the outset termed kwrbkaris , but, for their services 
during the mutiny which were noticed and rewarded by the British 
Government as well as by His Highhness Khander&v, each obtained 
the sanad of Diwan on the 20th of March 1857. Ojhe was 
dismissed from office before Rode was, and the latter continued in 
sole power till the 10th of November 1867. On that date he too was 
dismissed and died on the 16th of July 1868. Bhk Tambekar had 
this to recommend him : he was not wasteful in his expenditure. 
Ganesh Ojhe too is fairly entitled to a slight amount of praise for 
attempting to place some restraint on Khanderdv, but of Rode the 
same cannot be said. • There was a regularly descending scale of 
merit in the minister as Khander^v's reign proceeded, and Bh&u 
Shinde, the last of the list entrusted with real power, was the worst. 

On the 17th of November 1867, after Govindrav P&ndurang Rode 
had been dismissed from the post of minister, N&r4yanr&v BMu Shinde 
took his place. He was an ignorant low fellow, a bdrgir by 
occupation, an illegitimate son by birth as his name seems to show, 
but his one merit lay in his power of amusing the Mahdraja, and 
there were good reasons for objecting to the appointment. The 
chief' cause of displeasure to the Bombay Government, however, lay 
in the fact that Khanderav had, contrary to all previous agreements, 
appointed his responsible minister without having obtained the 
previous sanction of the Government, at a moment when the Resident 
was absent on furlough and his office was temporarily held by 
Colonel Arthur. 

In I860 Bhan Shinde was convicted of having offered a bribe 
to the Assistant Resident, Captain Salmon, and his dismissal was 
demanded of Khanderav, His Highness was with difficulty 
persuaded to accede to the demand, for he looked upon Bh&u Shinde 
as his one real friend, the man who had been as a brother to him 
before he ascended the §adi* He did, however, at length comply 
with a request similar to that which had caused so much trouble to 
his father and .brother, and appointed Nimbajir&v Bhavale, an 
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uneducated man, acting minister, though lie kept Bhau Shinde by 
his side to be his trusty counsellor. What the miserable end of 
this step was to be neither prince nor favourite could then foresee. 

The general tenor of Khander&v's reign was, according to Colonel 
Barr, one of progress and of permanent reform. This was too 
favourable a view of the reign ; for, as it turned out, the reforms were 
not in their nature permanent, and greater weight should be given 
to his criticisms on a bad minister and selfish courtiers. The most 
important of the so-called reforms have been briefly noticed, and 
of the few public works which were effected, the chief were the 
construction of the branch railway from Miyag&m to Dabhoi. 
Certainly some order was introduced into the State, and the general 
welfare of the people increased, hut their content perhaps sprang 
mainly from the high prices which cotton fetched during some years 
of Khanderdv’s reign. The expenditure of the revenues was 
undoubtedly lavish, and had Khanderav lived a little longer he 
would have been forced to curtail it, as well as to reduce the rate of 
assessment on the land. 

But of permanent reforms such as Colonel Barr alludes to there 
were none. In the early part of his reign Khanderav saw the 
necessity of effecting such changes as would raise the Baroda state 
to something like a level with the neighbouring British districts, 
During the first years of his career he also displayed a respectable 
amount of energy in public affairs, and this energy was expended 
in starting schemes of reform. Nevertheless, all Khanderav did 
■$as destined to fail utterly and in every way except one. In 
one respect he succeeded; he destroyed some old systems entirely 
or so shook them that they could not be revived. - But he was 
quite unable to construct, and probably by his changes did much 
more harm than good. His failures were due to three distinct 
causes well worthy of consideration. Firstly, his reign did not end 
as it began; every succeeding year it degenerated in its motives 
and actions; such energies as he possessed were more and more 
-selfishly determined by his love of pleasure and ostentation, and as 
time passed, he not only did not attempt fresh reforms but lost 
all interest in such as he had at the outset imagined. Secondly, the 
desire that animated him during the first years of his career to carry 
out reform was not accompanied by knowledge. As a rule a rude 
attempt was made to imitate some British system in a half-and-half 
sort of way, but there was no statesmanlike insight into either the 
basis of the system to be copied or into the needs of the people in a 
native State which justified a partial departure from the model. 
Thirdly, the chief cause of Khanderdv's failures was that most 
commonly a reform was imagined, an old system swept away, a new 
one ordered, but after the issue of orders not the least attention 
was paid to see how the reform worked or if it was being carried 
out. It seemed to His Highness enough that he had given an order j 
he took it for granted that it was obeyed and that, if obeyed,, it must 
have the desired result. 1 

'■ , t *“7 r . ' 11 ; ~ - 1 * ^ 

1*2® Khan derAv the words of M. Thiers on Fapoieon III. apply : 4 He gave orders, 
but be gave them only once ; he did not personally see that they were executed. How 
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After a reign of fourteen years Khanderav Maharaja died, on the 
28th of November 1870, suddenly and in the prime of life. 

His brother MalMrr&v, in default of legitimate sons, was the 
undisputed heir and was, accordingly, proclaimed JMja without 
delay. 1 ■■■/’;■ . 

MaMrraV Galkwa'r, 1870-1875. 

Colonel Barr, on receiving the news of Khanderav's death, com- 
municated the intelligence to Malharrav who had for some years 
been confined as a state prisoner in a wretched little house at PAdi*a, 
a village distant some ten miles from Baroda. For a long time the 
brothers had been on the worst of terms. In 1857 Malhdrrav, then 
a youth of about twenty-five years of age, had been mixed up in a 
conspiracy against the British and the Baroda state. An attempt 
was to have been made to plunder Ahmedabad with the aid of the 
Kolis of the Vijapur district and of the British district of Kaira. 
The northern portion of the Baroda state was thereupon to rise, and 
a rapid advance was to be made on the capital, when Khanderav was 
to have been deposed and his brother placed on the gddim his stead. 
Malharr&v escaped all punishment for his participation in these 
schemes, as Sir R. Shakespeare was of opinion that he was too 
deficient in intellect to be dangerous. But, in 1863, he again entered 
into a conspiracy to get rid of his brother by sorcery, poison or 
shooting. This time Colonel Wallace saved him from the worst 
consequences of his crime by again using the argument that * he was 
intellectually feeble and apparently irresponsible for his actions/ 
A serjeant in the British force quartered at Baroda had been hired 
to shoot Khanderav, but he had informed his superiors of the inten- 
tions of those who wished to make him their instrument. This 
person had a very narrow escape from the vengeance of the conspi- 
rators, for he was shot at one morning while lying on his bed and 
just managed to escape.- 

It was in consequence of this plot that Malharrdv was imprisoned 
in Padra, as Eanhoji had been before him, too far from Baroda to 
mix in the intrigues of the capital, too near to escape supervision. 
Four people were imprisoned at the same time under suspicion of 
having abetted Malharrav, One was Krishnardv alias TAtya Bhimi,- 
shankar ShAstri, who subsequently confessed to his guilt, the others 
were Vishnu Trimbak Nene the brother of DAmodarpant, MukundrAv 
M&ma, and Bhagvandas Bairagi. The last of these died in prison, 
the other- two were released by Malharrav, while the grandson of 
Gangadhar Shastri obtained his freedom long after, while the enquiry 
into the death of BhAu Shinde was taking place. 


• an order should be followed up & la piste as a bloodhound follows up a scent An order 
is like a cricketing ball ; it touches the ground at every bound, and unless it receives 
a fresh impulse it is spent by the time it reaches its mark. It was not the absence 
of order#, but the conflict of orders that occasioned the calamities.’ 

1 The events of this and the following reign are briefly related as they are of 

• recent occurrence. ' , .. . , , t 
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During Ms confinement at Padra, tliafc is in the year 1867, a fresh Chapter YIL 
conspiracy was planned to take away the reigning Gaikwar’s life by History, 
some of MalMrrav's intimates or attendants. Their designs were, , * 

however, discovered and the criminals were, some of them, executed, 
and some of them placed in confinement. 1 

Almost immediately after Khanderav’s death, his wife, Her His provisional 
Highness Jamn&bai, informed Colonel Barr that she was with child. accession. 
Until, therefore, it could he ascertained whether the child to be 
born was a boy or a girl, Malharr^v was held to be in the position 
of regent rather than in that of sovereign prince. 

Malh&rr&v commenced his reign with the intention of pleasing the 
British Government, He appointed as his Diw&n the aged Gropalrav 
Mairdl, the well known banker and the friend of Sayajirav Maharaja, 
a person much respected in Baroda for his many private and public 
charities. His great age, however, prevented him from taking any 
very active part in the administration, and in 1872 he died a natural 
death while still in office. He was almost the only Baroda minister 
who was not ejected from his post, either by the action of the prince 
or on the insistance of the British Government. 2 It must at the 
same time be allowed that Malh&rrav gave too ready an audience to 
the evil counsels of Hariba Dada and Balvantrav Rahnrkar. 

MalMrr&v was from the outset determined to take his revenge for His vengeance on 
the sufferings he had endured at P&dra ; not one of his brother’s mexia * &B ' 

adherents, advisers or even servants should escape. His first act 
was to set free almost all men who had been imprisoned for taking 
a share in the conspiracy of 1863. Her Highness Jamn^bM was 
rightly or wrongly persuaded that her very life was in danger, and 
as the time of her delivery drew near, she was permitted to take up 
her abode in the British Residency, where, on the 5th of July 1871, 1871 , 

she gave birth to a girl, whom she named Tdr&b&i. Six months 
later she and her child were allowed to leave Gujarat for Poona; 
nor did it then seem probable that either of them would ever return 
to Baroda. An allowance was granted to Her Highness of Rs. 36,000 
per annum through the intervention of the Bombay Government, 
and she received the moral support of H. IT. the Maharaja Holkar, 
whose minister Sir T. M&dhavr&v then was. All Khanderav^s ser- 
vants and dependents were ignominiously turned away. It is true that 
the Prince pleaded as an excuse that the State was in debt for a sum 
exceeding two crores of rupees ; but it is doubtful whether this was 
the case and it is certain that Malharrav did not in any other way 


1 On the 12th of March 1867, the last execution by elephant- trampling took place in 
the streets of Baroda. The British government obtained a promise from the G&ikw&r 
that this barbarous form of punishment should never again be employed. 

• Nimb&ji Dida, the last minister Khander&v had, once a hujrya and to the end 
unable to read and write, had been ejected from his post a fortnight after that prince 
died, but retained a salary or pension of Bs. 30,000. Hariba Dada, termed Gdikw&r 
because he was an illegitimate son, lekavla, of the G&ikw&r by a palace slave-girl or 
launcti, a shrewd and immoral man, who kept on good terms with all the three sons of 
Say&jir&v, was then DiwAn or rather Vakil for about four months, assisted by Bhikoba 
Anna, a mere clerk, 'For some time Gop&lr&v Mairal had under him Balvantrav B. 
R&hurkar, as N&ib Diw&n. This man, a Deshastha Br&hman, had been a betel nut and 
seller at Kaly&n and was almost wholly illiterate. He obtained the Rani 
for H. B, Malh&rrav from a village near ShoUpur in the Deccan. 
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seem actuated by a spirit of strict economy. On one person was 
centered MalMrrav's most bitter hatred : this was BhAu Shinde, the 
Dhurandhar Nidhi of Khanderav, the pillar of the State, the Prince’s 
dearest friend. It was he who had taken a leading part in advising 
MalhArr&ris imprisonment and the disposal of MalMrrAv^s first 
wife, the too busy BhagubAi, the sister of NAna KhAnvelkar. He 
was thrown into the common jail which he never left alive ; and it 
is almost certain that he was poisoned there with arsenic on the 
1st of May 1872. His family was reduced to beggary, and his friend 
Ravji Master met with a horrible death similar to that of GovindrAv 
HAik, a person in "charge of the shillekhdna . 

In the chapter on Finance it has been fully explained how 
Khanderav' s reign was distinguished by an almost reckless expendi- 
ture. At any other time the weight of taxation would have speedily 
crushed the people, and the manner in which the revenues were 
expended would have brought down on the Prince the bitterest 
animadversions of the public. But judgment was suspended owing 
to the delusive and short-lived prosperity of the cotton exports which 
poured such large sums of money into Gujarat. When Malharrav 
ascended the gddi the halcyon days of trade had passed away, but His 
Highness did not recognize the fact, and failed to lighten the burden 
his brother had laid on the people. On the contrary he increased 
it by resorting to the worse devices of past GAikwars by accepting 
presents, nazamnds , in the disposal of revenue and judicial matters, 
by introducing a system similar to the farming out of the districts, 
and by levying irregular or special taxation on unexpected accounts. 
It would not be right, however, to suppose that MalhArrav's reign 
differed from that of KhanderAv merely in degree of folly and 
extravagance. It differed from it in kind, as the character of a weak 
and essentially vicious ruler differed from that of a man who had 
been lavish and improvident, but, on the whole, sane and determined. 
It has been remarked that as KhanderAv’s reign proceeded there 
was a general deterioration in its character of which the strongest 
evidence was the choice he made of more and more worthless 
ministers. So it was with MalhArrAv. Gopalrav MairAl was an 
inoffensive old man, BalvantrAv RAhnrkar was not thoroughly ill- 
intentioned even if he was feeble ; their successors w^ere of a lower 
type, and it may be asserted of the two brothers-in-law to Malharrav 
that one of them, BApujirAv Mohite, the Senapati, was a cypher in 
the State, and that the other, Sayajior NanAsAheb KhAnvelkar, who 
became DiwAn, was ignorant and avaricious. Behind these wei'e 
Hariba Gaikwar, Revenue Commissioner, a little despot, and his 
subordinate NarayanbMi Lalluhhai, a worthless creature who had 
been dismissed from the British service. There were also the 
controller of the banks, VasantrAm Bhau, an unscrupulous agent of 
His Highness, GovindrAv MAma, BalvantrAv Dev, and the well-known 
Damodarpant. 

The condition of the Baroda state had long been an object of great 
anxiety to the Bombay Government, and the unfortunate result of 
this for MalhArrav was that it was determined to send to the Baroda 
court a Resident who should exercise a more energetic influence 
over it than could be expected from the gentlemen who had preceded 
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him. Colonel Phayre arrived at Baroda on the 18fch of March 1873, 
and on the 22nd of that month he was startled by the news that 
certain men had been arrested on a charge of poisoning one of 
the Maharajas servants, Gann, brother of Laksbmi T&tvali, that 
eight of them had been publicly flogged in the streets of Baroda, that 
some of them had died of the injuries they had received and that 
others were dying. From this moment np to the time of the 
catastrophe which preceded his departure, Colonel Phayre devoted 
all his energies to exposing the rottenness of the State. Of course 
his zeal raised against him the bitterest enmity of the Raja and his 
foolish courtiers : of course it was natural that, as fact after fact 
came to the Residents knowledge, the fury into which he was 
plunged at the sight of such wickedness should prompt him to give 
advice, to urge, to threaten in a manner which some might term 
indiscreet. Yet, of all the men who played their parts duriug that 
bitter time, the headlong but singleminded Resident is the one to 
whom the future will accord some measure of praise. It seems to 
us all now that the Baroda state, after sinking lower and lower, is 
like to mend and to take a high rank among the Powers of India, 
and the man who hastened on the crisis by refusing to wink at the 
evils which had long degraded the whole body politic, did a work 
which has had good results. 

A few days after the flogging case, news came in that five 
Thakurs of the Vij&pur district were out in open rebellion. They 
had been asked to pay an accession nazardna which could not be 
justly demanded of them and they utterly refused to obey. There 
followed other complaints of various kinds. Colonel Phayre strongly 
urged a thorough investigation into these matters, and finally the 
Government of India directed a Commission of enquiry into the 
complaints of British and G4ikw£ri subjects and into the state of 
the Contingent Force. The Commission waste meet in Gujarat and 
to consist of four members: Colonel Meade, the President, and 
Mumtaz-ud-daulat Nawab Faiz Ali appointed by the Government of 
India, Mr., now the Hon'ble, E. W. Ravenscroft and Colonel Etheridge 
by the Government of Bombay. The first sitting of the Commission 
took place in Baroda on the 10th of November 1878, the last on 
the 24th of the following month ; but the report of the conclusions it 
arrived at was not forwarded to the Government of India till two 
more months had elapsed. While Colonel Phayre' s representations 
had been unrestrained, the conduct of the enquiry made by the 
Commission was of a markedly moderate type. Great stress was 
laid on the fact that no unnecessary interference with the details of 
the Government of the Gaikwar was contemplated, and all individual 
grievances were referred to the Prince. Nevertheless, after acquit- 
ting the G4ikwar's government of any notable ill-treatment of 
British subjects, the Commission found that Colonel Phayre' s charge 
of general misgovemment was proved. The wholesale reduction 
of the adherents of the late R4ja was blamed ; the accession 
nmardna was declared to he injudicious ; the subjects had been over- 
taxed to a notorious degree; State and other bankers, Khanderav's 
relatives and followers, and a great number of i?iam-holders had 
Ijeen treated in an arbitrary fashion. It was also proved that many 
people had suffered personal ill-treatment, and that respectable 
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were a lawful one,, Sir Lewis Pelly did not pay the child the compli- 
mentary honours usually granted on the birth of an heir to the gadi. 

On the 2nd of November 1874 Malharrav had earnestly petitioned 
the Government of India that Colonel Phayre might be removed, the 
letter being drafted by Mr. Dadabhai Navroji and Damodarpant. As 
has just been mentioned, the Government had decided to send Colonel 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda on the 25th of that month. Meanwhile an 
attempt to poison Colonel Phayre came to light, but this fact and the 
trial of the Prince that ensued are of so recent occurrence and so 
widely known that it is proposed to give here only the outlines of 
what took place. 

It was on the 9 th of November that Colonel Phayre first suspected 
that a secret attempt was being made on his life. Fie had for some 
time been suffering from giddiness and a feeling of nausea, and by 
degrees he came to believe that this resulted from the habit he was 
in of every morning drinking some sherbet made of pummel o juice. 
Oxi the 9th he again drank of some of this sherbet and at once felt sick. 
He therefore determined to throw away the contents .of his tumbler 
which was as usual placed in his study. After throwing the greater 
portion of the contents out of the window, his eye happened to fall 
on a strange dark sediment collected at the bottom, which it struck 
him might be poison. This sediment was almost immediately after 
examined by Dr. Seward, the Residency Surgeon, and declared by 
him to be composed of common white arsenic and diamond dust. 

Colonel Phayre reported the occurrence without delay both to his 
own Government and the Government of India, but this made no 
difference in the plan which had already been formed of sending 
Sir Lewis Pelly to Baroda. The Agent to the Governor General 
arrived in December 1874, and on Mr. DadabhiPs soon after quietly 
resigning his post, probably at the suggestion of Sir Lewis Pelly, 
the latter assumed the virtual direction of the administration, 
though for five days Bapu Mohite, Senapati, was in charge. The 
latter had denied all knowledge of the large sums of forty or sixty-two 
l&khs entrusted to him by Malharrav, and was therefore considered 
unworthy to retain his post. In December 1874 a cine was found to 
the poison case through the depositions of two Residency servants : 
R&vji, a havdlddr of peons, under promise of pardon confessed that 
he had put a certain mixture into the sherbet ; Narsu, a jamadcor of 
peons, confessed that he had abetted the act after having been bribed 
to do so by Malharrav himself, who had presented him with the poison 
In consequence of this and some other evidence, the Government of 
India issued a proclamation on the 13th of January 1875 notifying 
that the Gaikw&r had been arrested, and that the British Government 
had assumed the administration of the State on behalf of the Queen, 
pending the result of an enquiry into the conduct of MalMrrav. 

This action was not based on municipal law; it was an act or 
State. The enquiry was to be conducted by a Commission,' consist- 
ing of Sir Richard Couch, the Chief Justice of Bengal, as President, 
of Sir Richard Meade, Mr. P. S. Melvill, and of three natives in 
exalted positions, the Maharaja Sindia, the Maharaja of Jaypur, and 
Sir Dinkarr&v. The tribunal was not intended to be a judicial 
one : it was a committee which met to report to the Government or 
India their opinions with regard to four questions on the degree or 
complicity of Malharrav in the attempt made to poison Colon© 
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Phayre. The Commission lasted from the 23rd of February to the 
31st of March 1875. The fourth and only serious count was ‘ that 
in fact an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was made by persons 
instigated thereto by Malharrav.’ The three English members were 
of opinion that an attempt so instigated had been made. Two of 
the native Commissioners found that Malharrav was guilty only on 
one or more of the minor and trifling counts. 

The Government of India found themselves unable to reconcile 
certain points produced in evidence and established at the trial 
with the hypothesis of Malharrdv’s innocence. On the 15th of 
April ^ 1875, they accordingly proposed to the Secretary of State 
^ja should be deposed, that a well known native 
properly Madhavr&v Tanjorkar, 


Deposition of 
Malh&rr&v 
resolved on. 


that the Maharaj 4 ^ 

statesman, Sir T. Madhavrav, or more properly Madhavrdv Tanjorkar, 
should be invited to conduct tbe administration, and that Her 
Highness Jamndbai, the widow of Khanderdv, should adopt from the 
Gdikwdr family a son who might at once ascend the geidi. 

Her Majesty's Government, however, took a different view of 
the case. The criminality of Malharrdv was not held to have been 
proved, the proceedings of the Commission were set on one side, 
but tbe Mahdrdja was nevertheless deposed on grounds which were 
stated in a proclamation issued on the 19th of April 1875 by the 
Government of India. Malhdrrav, it was stated, was deposed, 
'not because the British Government have assumed that the result 
of the enquiry has been to prove the truth of the imputation against 
His Highness, but, because, having regard to all the circumstances 
relating to the affairs.of Baroda from the accession of His Highness 
Malharrdv, his notorious misconduct, his gross misgovernment of 
the State, and his evident incapacity to carry into effect necessary 
reforms,' the step was imperatively called for. 

_ On the 22nd of April Malhdrrav was accordingly deported to 
Madras, where he has since resided under the surveillance of a 
British officer. A fair income has been assigned to him, and his 
family has been allowed to join bim. 

During the^time of the trial no attempt was made by the people 
or the troops in Baroda to frustrate or hamper the action of the 
British Government. But a few days after the deportation of the 
Pnnce, that is, on the 28th of April, an emeute took place in Baroda 
connected with an attempt to seat Lakshmibdi's son on the qddl 
Sir Richard Meade, who had lately succeeded Sir Lewis Pelly as 
Special Commissioner and Agent to the Governor General, promptly 
sent down to the city admixed body of artillery, infantry and 
cavalry. The Lahanpura Gate was thrown open and the disturbance 
was promptly quelled without loss of life. 

In fact, the deposition of Malharrdv led to but 


a*nd carried out 


Without disturb- 
ance. 


“ ^ me exposition ot MaUtfrr&y led to hut one deplorable 
incident. Two brothers who belonged to the Gaikwar family and 
were descended from Govmdrav, the adopted son of the regent 
Fatesing (seep. 232), _ imagined that they were entitled to the 
succession. Their claims were rejected and one of them, Murdrrdv 
subsequently committed suicide, while the other, Sadashivrav, having 
made a rash and utterly futile attempt to upset the new administra! 
ion, was seized and quietly taken off to Benares, near which city he 
now resides under surveillance, J w 
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1 Residency and Jehdngi records : information supplied by Mr, RMskarr&v B. Pitale, 

J, P., Baroda ;-fcate Vakil at Bombay. 

3 TheprcsentMah&r&ja is descended from Frat&prAv, the brother of Dam&ji (1732- 
1 762). it is affirmed that PratAprdv accompanied Damdji in an incursion into Khdndesh, 
'where, in 1738, he was left in charge of forty-six villages, and an agreement was made 
that he was to share in Dam&jPs conquests. Soon after Prat&prdv’s death the villages 
were given to the Peshwain exchange for Yajpurin the Navg&ri division, and the sous 
of PrataprAv were left out in the cold. 




Saya'jira'v (III.) Ga'ikwa’r, present Maha'ra'ja. 

Her Highness JamnsSMi returned to Baroda on the 2nd of May 
1875, and on the 27th of May formally adopted as the son and 
heir of Khanderav a lad of thirteen years of age, who by descent was 
entitled to represent the G&ikwar house. 

The boy thus selected by Her Highness was the son of poor but 
respectable parents who lived in an obscure village in distant 
Klnlndesh, and who, though they had been recognized the previous 
year as true Gaikwars by Malharrav himself, honoured with a present 
and pensioned by him, 1 belonged to a distant branch of the family,, 
and were of no account till it appeared probable that all the sons of 
Sayajirav II. were destined to die without legitimate issue. 2 3 The 
young Prince has been carefully brought up and possesses qualities 
of mind and body which promise well for his future career. 

On the 1st of January 1877 Sayajirdv was one of the many princes 
of India who attended the Delhi Darbar to hear the announcement 
of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen of England that it was her 
intention to assume the title of Empress of India. Say£jir£v was 
then invested with the title of Farzand4-khds-i~Daidat-i-IngMshia, 
‘ Favored son of the British Empire/ In January 1880 his 
marriage with a niece by marriage of the Princess of Tanjore was 
celebrated at the same moment that Tarabai, the daughter of 
-Khander&v, was given away to the Raje Bah&dur of S&vantvadi, 
Her Highness Chimn&bai, the Queen Consort, has had issue two 
girls, one of whom is deceased. 

On the 16th of May ^1875, Sir T. Madhavrav, K.C.S.I., was 
formally installed as minister, and he lost no time in forming a 
vigorous and intelligent administration by gathering round him a 
number of well educated officers, most of whom had been trained in 
the British service. KMn Bahadur Kazi ShJMb-ud-din, C.I.E. 
Eevenue Commissioner, KMn Bahadur Pestonji Jahangir, C.I.E. 
Settlement Officer and Military Secretary, R^v Bahadur Vindyakrav 
Janardan Ndib Diwan, KbAn. BahAdur Kharsetji Rastamji Chief 
Justice, and Mr. Janardan Sakh&ram Gadgil are the most prominent. 
But there are others whose services are doing much to make the 
administration successful, suehasDr. BbAlchandraK. Bhatavadekarthe 
Head Medical Officer, Mr. Lakshman JaganrAth Vaidya, Rav Bahadur 
Manibhai Jasbhii who has more recently joined, and many more. 

Yet the chief responsibility, the great burden, lay on the shoulders 
of Sir T. MMhavrav on whom the title of Raja was bestowed at 
the Delhi Darb&r. This gentleman, born in 1828, is a Maratha by 
race, a Brahman by caste. He received a sound English and 
mathematical training at the Madras University whence, after having 
acted on the professorial staff, he went to Travancore, a State in 
which his father and uncle had been Diwans. At first tutor to the 
two young princes of Travancore, he afterwards became assistant 
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Diw&n, and then Diwan in 1858. He continued fourteen years in the 
post and succeeded in thoroughly reforming the deeply indebted and 
priest-ridden State. In 1873 he was invited by His Highness Holkar 
to become his prime minister, and in 1875 he was requested by the 
Government of India to transfer the scene of his labours to Raroda, 
a request which was willingly backed up by the Mahanija Holkar. 

Sir T. Madhavrav ranked among the leading native statesmen of 
India before his coming to Raroda, and his achievements during 
the last six years bid fair to place him at the very head of the class. 
In whatever direction we turn we find that great changes have been 
. effected, or rather that a new condition of things has been created. 
The range of his labours has been very wide ; the thoroughness of his 
labours has been or will prove to be as remarkable. The relations 
between the native State and the Paramount Power have become 
sensible for the first time. The finances have been restored to a 
healthy condition, and the immense sum of one crore and a half of 
rupees has been placedin reserve for unforeseen contingencies, though 
six years ago it was not certain if the State were solvent or plunged 
in debt. 1 Order and publicity have taken the place of confusion and 
concealment in this as in all other matters. A revenue system has 
been started where there was no system, and the land taxes as well as 
other taxes are beginning to be ascertained both by the rulers and 
the ruled. A great number of anomalous and needlessly vexatious 
taxes has been swept away and the excessive land-tax has been 
reduced. . Fresh departments have been created, where of old men 
worked with uncertain powers and within ill- defined limits. Regular 
courts of justice and a body of police, together with a medical and 
an educational department are now for the first time in existence. 
Finally, though for want of space many points of interest have been 
omitted, large sums have been judiciously expended in making new 
lines of railway, in embellishing the capital, in scattering broadcast 
over the State schools, dispensaries, jails, and other public buildings. 

On the 28th of December 1881 His Highness Sayajirav was 
formally installed on the gddi and invested by the Government of 
India, with full sovereign powers in the presence of the Right Hon' hie 
bir James Fergusson, Bart., Governor of Bombay, who on the 
occasion represented His Excellency the Viceroy. His Highness 
was advised to conduct the administration for the first two years of 
^r S ;nf^ n assistance of a consultative body. Raja Sir T. 

MMhavr^v, whose services were retained by His Highness, and four 
other heads of departments were nominated to make up the inner 
council, while a larger council was also formed for legislative purposes. 
On the 3rd of January 1882, Mr. P. S. Melvill, O.S.I., who for six years 
RAja Sir T. Madhavrav all the assistance in his power, quit- 
ted toe Res^ency and was succeeded by General Watson, V.O. C.B. 

e history of the Baroda state is a dark and miserable one : 
its future is full of hope and vigour. 

sthJ* 1^%°* S V- ty ' two was in the State branch bank at Bombay. Malharr&v 
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From 


Maj or A, W alker . .. : 

Captain J, Rivett Carnac (acting) 

Colonel A. Walker 

Major J, Rivett Carnac ... 

Mr* C. Norris (acting) 

Mr. J. Williams (i) (3) 

Mr. J. Sutherland C 1 ) (3) 

Mr. W. S. Boyd ft) (3) 

Mr, T. Ogilvie (1st assistant in I August 1844 
charge). 

Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, Bart, ... 

Mr. W. Andrews (acting) ... 

Colonel J. Outram 
Captain P: T. French (acting) 

Colonel J. Outram 
Mr* J. M. Davies ... ... 

Mr. G. B. Seton Karr (acting) 

Colonel J. Outram (2),, # 

Major D. A. Malcolm (3) 

Major C. Davidson 

Sir R, Shakespeare ... 

Colonel R. Wallace ... 

Colonel J. T. Barr ... 

Colonel E. P. Arthur (acting) 

Colonel J. T. Barr ... ... 

Colonel A. G. Shortt (acting) 

Colonel R. Phayre ... 

Sir Lewis Pelly ft) ... 

Sir R. Meade (4) 

Mr. P. S. Melvill, C.S.I. (5) ... 

Colonel Waterfield, C.SJ. (acting) 

General J. Watson, V.C., O.B. ft) 


11th July 1802 1809. 

1809.. . ... 1810. 

1810 1810. 

1810.. . May 1820. 

1st June 1820 ... May 1821. 

May 1820 November 1837. 

November 1837 ... June 1840. 

July or Aug, 1844, 
July 1845. 

April 1846. 

May 1847. 

October 1848, 

May 1850. 

January 1852. 

June 1853. 

March 1854. 

May 1854. 
November 1855. 
March 1857, 

May 1859. 

January 1866, 

May 1867, 
November 1867, 
April 1872, 

March 1873, 
December 1874, 
April 1875, 
November 1875> 
January 1882. 
June 1881. 


July 1845 ... 
April 1846... 
May 1847 ... 
October 1848 
May 1850 ... 
January 1852 
June 1853... 
March 1854 
May 1854 ... 
February 1856 
March 1857 
August 1859 
January 1866 
May 1867 ... 
November 1867 
April 1872... 
March 1873 
December 1874 
April 1875... 
November 1 876 
April 1881... 
January 1882 


LIST O^rwlNS, 1743-1882. 

Diwanji Tikapir and Maliadaji Govind Kakirde (1743). 

M&dhav Nimbdji Vanikar. 

RAmcliandra Basvant. 

B&laji Yamdji acted while his cousin Rdmchandra was imprisoned with 
Damaji at Poona. 

Gopdl Naik Tambekar. 

Anta,jiN%esh(1777). In 1780 Govind Pandit was disgraced ; Hira- 
mand officiated till one Baloba was made minister. He was perhaps 
succeeded by Gumiji Patel. , r 

htirM^ris ®k£skar (1787), np to whose time ministers were termed 

Hdrji Ippaji, the first Diwan, came to Baroda with Govindrav in 
December 1793 ; died July 1803. 


Diw&ns, 
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w Siiirim Rivji, from July 1808 to 1807, wlien he was dismissed. The 
title and emoluments remained with the family till the death of Ganpat- 
rav, infant son of Nirayanrav, son of Sitirim, in about 1842, 

Rubiji, Appiji, brother of Rivjx, was kdrbhdri and khdsgivdla from 
1806 to 1811, when Fatesing became full regent, Bibaji continued to be 
hhasgiMila till his death (28th November 1810), and then his son 
Vithalrav Bhau was so for two years. The latter retained the post 
■ without having any duties attached to it, as did his son Bhiskarriv 
Vithal, till he lost his sanad in 1856. 

Gangidhar Shistri was in power from 1813 to the 14th July 1815 
and bore the title of mutdlih . His son Bhimishankar inherited the title. 

Dhikji Didiji was chief minister from the 12th of October 1819 to 
January 1820, or a little later, 

Vithalriv Bhau was then for a short time nominally minister, but 
Vithalriv Deviji was joined to Mm in office even in 1820, and in 1822 
became sole minister. In 1828 he was. dismissed, and Gopil Atmirim 
Devdhar (Gopilpant Dada) was kdrbhdri from 1829 to 1833; but 
during that time and in the interval between 1828 and 1829 Venirim 
Aditrim and Bhitt Purinik were confidential advisers. 

Venirim Aditrim was kdrbhdri from 1833 to 28th November 1839, 
when he was dismissed. Subsccpiently and till some months after 
Sayijiriv II.’s death there were no accredited ministers. 

Ganesh Sadishiv Ojhe was, during most of the time, private secretary, 
though for seven or eight months Gopilriv Mairal acted as kdrbhdri or 
rather chief clerk of the fadnis department. The confidential advisers 
were Bipu Argade, Biba Niphade, Bhiu Puranik, Gopilriv Mairal, 
Sakhiram Pandurang Rode, and Balkrishna alias Ravji Bhaskarji. 
Balasiheb Dhaibar, killeddr , brother-in-law of Sayijiriv, was kdrbhdri till 
the time of Bhau T&mbekar, 

BMu Tambekar (Vithal Khanderiv) was kdrbhdri from 1849 to 1854,, 

Ganesh Sadishiv Ojhe (Gopil Atmirim. Devdhar) and Govindriv 
Pindurang Rode, brother to^'Sakhdrdm, became joint Icdrbhdris^ though 
the latter was chief. They t©|*k office in 1855 and obtained the sanad 
of Diwan on the 28th March 1857. Ojhe was dismissed and fined in 
March 1861, and Rode on the 10th of November 1867. 

Bhau Shinde, styled Dhurandhar Nihdi (pillar of the State), was 
Diwin from 17th November 1867 to 24th November 1869. He was then 
dismissed for bribeiy, but continued as secret adviser, 

Nimbiji Dida Dhavle was officiating Diwin from 25th November 1869 
till after Khanderav’s death, that is December 1870. 

Hariba Dada Giikwir was then vakil for about four months. 

Gopilriv Mairil was next appointed Diwin on the 22nd of March 1871, 
and, unlike nearly all his predecessors, remained Diwan till his death in 
1872. 

■ Balvaniriv Bhikiji Rihfirkar was Niib Diwin for four months, 

Ninisiheb KMnvelkar, Malharriv’s brother-in Jaw, was then Diwan 
from the 5th of March 1873 to the 4th of August 1874. His dismissal 
was insisted on by the Bombay Government, but Malhirrav promoted 
u him to bo prailnidhi, 

Didabhii Navroji was Diwin from the 4th of August 1874 to the 7ih 
of January 1875. 

Bija Sir T. Midhavrav, K.C.SL, was appointed minister on the 10th 
of May 1875 and still holds that post. Khin Bahidur Kid Shahib-ucbdin, 
OJJL, has since then acted as Diwan during brief periods. 
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XX, THE GAIKWAR’S ARMY, 


A brief chapter supplementary to the political and financial 
histories of the Baroda state, which should relate exclusively to the 
army, can scarcely be dispensed with if those portions of tho 
Gazetteer are to be rightly understood. By the term ‘army 3 we refer 
not merely to the forces which at one time or another the G&ikwAr 
could place in the field, but to the military class, which comprehended 
the majority of the Sardars by whom the Raja was supported. 
The political influence and social power of this class must be taken 
into account when we consider the measures adopted by the British 
Government to reform the Baroda state, or the steps by which that 
class has descended to its present unimportant status. 

A short retrospect into certain aspects of the political history of 
Baroda should first be given. When the Mai’athas first invaded 
Gujarat, the head of the G&ikw&r family was not a Raja, not even a 
chief, but first a subordinate and then chief lieutenant .to the Sen&pati, 
IMbh&de. By degrees, Pil&ji obtained the command of three pdgds 
of horse, and made (1719) Songad his head-quarters, whence he began 
to invade Gujarat much to his own particular advantage. In the 
scramble which attended the breaking up of the Moghal viceroy’s 
dominion in Gujardt, three or four Mar^thas rose to be independent 
or quasi-independent commanders of marauding parties, and among 
these was the Gdikwdr. When not merely the right to levy chauth 
but actual territory became the prize of the luckiest leaders, the 
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men by the Prince. 1 Next to the ain huzurat came the huzurat 
chcmdi pdga, whose horses were purchased by Government out of 
the nemmok of the pdga, and last the patkipdga whose horses were 
purchased in the same way, but to whom no grain or hay was 
supplied. 2 

At the head of the military class should be placed the sileddrs 
who originally accompanied the Gaikwar from the Deccan with their 
own horses, and who were allowed to entertain pdgds of their own. 
They were treated with distinguished lionoui*, their annual pay was 
fixed, and the foremost among them were the Pandhre R&ja/ the 
Ghorpade Raja, Mir Saheb, and Jadhav Raja. The value of the 
sileddrs’ horses was fixed at the time of muster, and should they be 
killed or wounded inaction, the sum, so rated, was paid by the State. 
But the value of Mir Amin-ud-din Husain KhaAs horses, or that of 
those belonging to Mir Mohsan and Mir Akbar Ali was permanently 
fixed at Rs. 500, for their muster was only nominal, whilst the 
three Rajas first mentioned and several members of the Gaikwar 
family who were pdgeddrs had not to attend the muster at all, 
their stables being visited privately. When in 1807 Colonel Walker 
reduced the military expenditure, he allowed the sileddrs and also 
the pdgeddrs and slbandi j am dddrs to retain their pdlkhis and other 
insignia of dignity, in consideration of the fact that many of them 
were men of high birth. As a rule men preferred to serve in the 
regular pdgds to enlisting under a sileddr . 

To fully enumerate the component parts of the Gaikwar army, we 
may here mention the sibandi : and, indeed, in later days, before the 
British were called in, they exercised great power in the State. These 
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* In Say&jir&v’s (II.) time (1819-1847) the pay of a horseman, except perhaps a 
sileddr, fell short of Rs, 80. The pay to the troops •was of course very irregularly issued. 
The old practice was this : as the Government pay was irregular, the soldiers obtained 
the sums of money they from time to time required from private bankers who obtained 
from them their chittk or papers of pay due. The Government gave the^ banker its 
haul or promise that the banker should continue jto receive the chittis of the 
indebted soldier, as long as any demand existed against him. Th ejamdddrs, havdlddrs, 
&c., mutually guaranteed the bankers or paymasters , pdrekhf, for the receipt of 
each other’s pay. By breaking his haul, allowing for a consideration the soldier 
to change his banker without paying off the one he discarded, and by a few similar 
means Baydjirdv, after the failure of the septennial leases, disgusted the paymasters 
and reduced the men of the Contingent to great distress. See pp. 123, 124. 

* The am humrdt and huzurdl fxtgds were again subdivided into pdgds of from 

fifty to one hundred men undf separate pdgeddrs. Say&jir&v took seven pdgds out 
of the huzurat class and formed them into what has been subsequently termed the khds 
pdga in which his own relations obtained posts of command. Till 1862 the khds 
pdgds were treated on the old footing of the pdga entrusted to the G&ikwar as a 
mere sileddr f that is," the Prince managed the force and drew certain emoluments 
from the State in exactly the same way as other sileddrs or pdgeddrs* * But _ when 
Khander&v found that these pdgds were no longer a source of pecuniary gam, he 
made them over to the State and so ceased to be a sileddr » , 

At the present moment, therefore, there are reckoned to be two kinds of pdgds, the 
molhi or large and the dhdkti or small. The huzurat pdgds are State property and under 
State management, though they may still be termed khds pdgds* The other pagas 
are entrusted to pdgeddrs with fixed nemnuks or emoluments, suited to their rank 
and the number of men they entertain. a ' .. , r < ... , 

8 Ekoii and N&r&yanji Pandhre were the first partners of PiMji and Pamaji Gaikwars 
in their invasions of Gujarat. Colonel Walker to Bombay Government, 27th May 
1807.- . A ; 1 ; 
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were the foreigners whom the UAikwar entertained to aasisu uuu ui 
his conquests and placed in forts and thdnds or as guards upon gates, 
a service for which they were more fitted than the MaratMs. Among 
them the most distinguished were Amin and Batcha jamaaars, 
Kaia Bamchandra and Kdsam Hala, whose companies or harkhmas 
hear their names to this day. If any of the stbandi were hilled, their 
families received one month’s pay, for a wound half a month s pay, 
and compensation for the loss of a horse or arms. 1 

Finally there were the ehondis, individuals who were separately- 
engaged with their own horses and were under no distinct chief, but 
generally subordinate to one of tbe Sard&rs. A bargftr rode a. 
borse supplied by another ; his pay was only from Rs. o to Ks. o, 
but being humble he was often useful. 

For the present all mention of infantry is omitted. The pay of 
the cavalry is alluded to in a footnote, but it was subject to certain 
deductions, which in Say&jir&v’s time have been enumerated : 1st, 
the mallpatti, a sum deducted from the pdgds for the maintenance ox 
wrestlers ; 2nd, the dharmdddy patii, a percentage deducted from 
the chiiiis of all the soldiers for the maintenance of -Brahmans 
from Benares or the Deccan ; 8 td, the aher patti , a deduction made 
when a DarMr was held on auspicious occasions, such as birth-days; 
4 th, the chandla patti, exacted when the red mark, f/ikti, was placed on 
the forehead of the heir to tbe Prince, a practice abolished by Khande- 
rav; 5 th, other pretences for receiving namrands : thus, when a son 
succeeded to his fathers post, he was mulcted a whole year s pay ; 
6 th, when payment was made, the poteddr was allowed^ to deduct a 
percentage amounting, when the British entered into their connection 
with the State, to 3| per cent, the proceeds being shared with the 
government, J per cent being also assigned to the gumastds : in 1 845 
the poteddr’ s share was 2| per cent; 1th, a deduction was made from 
all the soldiery to make up a daita or allowance to certain high 
officers. These darakhddrs were the fadnavis, the sihlcenavis, the 
khdsgivala, the onujmuddr, the hdkshis, th ejdsuds and others. 

The fortunate thing for the G&ikwar, as matters eventually turned 
out, was that the highest military leaders were paid in money, and 
that a comparatively small portion of recompense for service 
consisted of landed estates oTjaghirs . When th© moment came for 
reduction and reform through the agency of the British Government, 
the task was a far easier one than it would have been had land been 
granted. But with regard to the maintenance of efficiency : from 
the moment that conquests ceased and the boundaries of the State 
were no longer widened, a mere money payment led perhaps to 
more rapid deterioration than would otherwise have been the case. 
.The following sentence written by the Resident in 1828 might apply 
to an early as well as a late period of Baroda history* * It is cus- 
tomary in the Gaikwdr service for some Sardars to keep indifferent 

1 These foreigners included Arabs, Sindhis, Makr&nis, and Hindu Farclesliis. A full 
description of tbe pdga t its constitution, tbe pay enjoyed by tbe combatant and non* 
combatant members, tbe dress and arms of tbe men, tbe order of march, &c,, is given 
by Captain Jaokson, Assistant Resident, in bis History of tbe Contingent, 1877, 
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horses, ami others to have their quotas deficient in numbers ; their Chapter VII. 
pay is pocketed by the Sardars who come to an understanding with History, 
the person through whom the musters are taken.' To increase their 
gains, in other words, careless Sardars or favorites let their pagds Thb ^™ 8 8 
or troops fall off in numbers and efficiency. ' 

We have seen in the political history that previous to the incoming Early career of the 
of the British there was a period of success and a period of decline. military class. 
Almost up to the year 1768, when Darn&ji died, that strong Prince 
resisted, though with indifferent success, the Peshwa’s pretension to 
be his suzerain, and increased his territories and tributes by extending 
his dominion over a hundred petty rulers in G-ujardt and Kdthidwdr. 

During this period the military class shared the spoils, but it also 
did some work and continued to possess some vitality, while at 
certain great crises it really proved itself worthy of the fortune which 
attended the (Mikwdr’s house. After Damdji’s death no resistance 
against the Peshwa was possible, such wavs as were waged were 
civil wars between rival Gaikwdrs and not for the increase of the 
State, and, above all, Gujardt became the battle field of two great 
powers, the Peshwa and the British. During this period the military 
class might havo risen to great power, and that it did not do so 
was the result of its own decadence. Patesing, the willing or 
unwilling ally of the British triumphed over his brother Govindrdv, 
and being able for some time before his death to take a firm seat on 
the tjddi, ho, like a strong man, kept down the expenses of the army, 
in other words, restrained the power of the military class. 

But Fatesing was the prince who introduced a practice which The mercenaries, 
well-nigh ruined the Baroda state, for he first, though with a sparing 
hand, obtained the services of mercenary troops. 1 Govindrdv added 
to their number, but R&vji App&ji, to secure his authority, so in- 
creased their power and emoluments that they became the chief 
authority in the State. It was as much their insolence and rapacity 
as the hopeless muddle into which the finances had fallen that 
compelled the minister to call in the British. The pay of the 
Mardtha military class and of the Arab mercenaries exceeded the 
total revenues of the State. 

Ravji Appaji’s visit to Cambay, which has been noticed in the 
political history, 2 had for an object to settle with the Governor of 
Bombay the terms on which the British alliance should rest. On 
the one hand the aid of British subsidiary troops was to be » ; 

purchased, on the other the Gaikwdr’s army was to be reduced. 

Subsequently the Vth article of the treaty of the 29th of July 1802 1802. 

pledged the British to effect the reduction of the troops. 3 

Accordingly, when Major Walker came to Baroda as Resident 
after the termination of the Kadi war, he at once considered what 


1 These mercenaries were chiefly Arabs. Some entered the Gdikwir’s service soon 

after their landing in India, and these were the most prized. They armed singly or 
in batches, sometimes with and sometimes without followers, some ill-armed, others 
well-armed and horsed. They were paid according to their efficiency. Others of the 
mercenaries were the descendants of men who had years before entered the country 
in search of military employ, which was sure to be offered them at any of the Indian 
coarts. It is nbt oaitO aeemte, to say that Fatesing first introduced foreign troops* 

for Dam&ji certainly employed a few, 2 See p. 203, a Bee p. 20?, 
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could be done to carry out the promised army reform. His chief 
design was to break up the Arab force, but he also proposed to 
reduce the troops serving under Babivji. He estimated that the 
G&ikw&r’s sibandi had increased threefold since Fatesing’s time and 
twofold since the death of Govindrdv. The troops were paid by two 
great bankers and were much under the control of these paymasters. 
A statement has been preserved of the numbers in Govindrav 
G aik wdr’s time, and of the numbers Major Walker proposed to 
retain : 


FOR*® » TIME OF BY gS ™ BV VvutMU COL. WALKER 
JOTINDSA'V Gi'lKWA’R. OaMEAY. WISHED TO RESERVE. 


Foot. Lvalry. Foot, [cavalry. Foot Caval 


1 Mangal P&rckh 


3722 

550 

70,811 

5741 

1418 

1,32,404 

8072 

700 

3981 

1303 

83,834 

7385 

2313 

1,67,148 

8177 

951 

7703 

1853 

1,54,645 

13,126 

3731 

2,90,642 

6249 

1741 


Dijfffcultiea in the 
' way of reform. 


The Arabs paid by S&mal Bechard&s numbered no more than 1928, 
those paid by Mangal P&rekh only 2480 ; but it must be understood 
that the pay and influence of these mercenaries far exceeded their 
numbers. Col. Walker's reductions would have cut them down to 
825 and 1016, or in all to 1841 men. 

The forces paid by the two bankers cost therefore nearly three 
l&khs a month, and the proposed reduction would have diminished the 
expenditure on them by l| lakhs. Besides these, BaMji's troops, 
or as they were termed the new sibandi , designed to levy the 
mulukgiri in KathMwar which was several years in arrears, cost 
one lakh a month ; Major Walker proposed to reduce their number 
and the expenditure by Rs. 86,425 a month, and in this manner to 
save the State on the whole army Rs. 2,86,425 a month. In 
addition to this annual expenditure of forty-eight Mkhs a year on the 
sibandi , it was calculated that the cost of the sileddrs and pdgds was 
twenty lakhs and there was also a fictitious item of fifteen lakhs 
a year supposed to be expended on fortifications. But for the 
present Major Walker had no settled plan for reducing the latter 
sums. 

One great difficulty barred the way; large arrears were duo to the 
troops, to the old sibandi nearly fifteen Mkhs, on Ravji Appdji's note 
five lakhs, to Bab&ji's new levies three lakhs, in all Rs. 22,88,545. 
Another difficulty was to get poor old R&vji App&ji to act. He 
disliked the Arabs and their paymasters, but he also feared them. 
Bdb4ji with justice complained (July 1802) that the new sibandi were 
being discharged, while the more disorderly old sibandi were spared. 
Major Walker boiTowed ten lakhs from the Honorable Company, five 
Mkhs from the two Parekhs, three lakhs from S4mal Bakshi, in short 
obtained sums which came within nearly three lakhs of the twenty- two 
I&khs and eighty odd thousand rupees required. At first he allowed 
the minister to adopt his own plan of getting rid of the troops 
which were to be dismissed, and Ravji's idea was to leave the gradual 
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dismissal to the two paymasters* but naturally enough this scheme 
broke down. Then he took the matter into his own hands, and 
determined to pay the jamaddrs themselves at the time of calling 
the minster. It was the custom of the Gaikwar to adjust the 
accounts of the army every two years after holding a general 
muster, and to allow those soldiers their discharge who might then 
insist on it. The muster was held in September or October, and 
Major Walker designed to take advantage of the practice to pay off 
and discharge the men. 

But the reform of the army was not to be carried out without 
disturbance, as the Arab mercenaries had determined to retain if 
possible all their privileges, a resolve in which they were supported 
by the two paymasters. On the 11th of October 1802 the Resident 
mentions the anxiety he felt at the growing signs of insubordination 
shown by the Arabs who were at the time in possession of the 
person of Anandrav and who held all the gates of the city of 
Baroda, having usurped the functions of the killedar . Colonel 
Walker was right in supposing that the Arabs meant fight, for a 
regular siege of Baroda had to be undertaken of which an account 
is given in the history of the City of Baroda, in the chapter on 
Places of Interest. \ V- 

Though the British troops had suffered considerably before this 
impudent mutiny could be suppressed, the Arabs were paid all their 
arrears and suffered to leave Baroda freely on the condition that 
they should not remain in the State a day longer than was necessary. 
These arrears amounted to about seventeen and a half Mkhs of 
rupees. 1 Sult&n Jaffir and some 700 Arabs went to Arabia, others 
sought the Deccan, but many of the Arabs instead of leaving Gujarat 
joined Kanhoji who was in Rhjpipla, nominally at the head of a large 
body of Kolis, and who was thus strengthened by 200 Arabs and 300 
Sindhis. Major Holmes with a detachment of the 75th and three 
6-pounders was immediately ordered out to join Sitaram^s force in 
attacking K&nhoji. On the 11th January 1803 the allies met the 
fugitive prince at Yajiria and put him to flight. With great 
difficulty they got at him again on the 6th of February at a place 
called Prathampur near Savli. The Arabs occupied a very strong 
position, and the English detachment lost a great number of men in 
recovering a gun, which they had been forced to abandon to the 
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1 The capitulation of Suit An Jaffir, SultAn Tallah, H&med and Say ad Muhammad 
jamaddrs on the 26th December 1802 was guaranteed by Major Walker, KArAyanrAv 
R&ja P&ndhre, Kamdl-ud-din. Husain Klnln and Amin Ben H&med, Articles I. II. 
VII. and VIII. provide for the discharge of the Arabs and the payment of arrears ; 
Article III. for payment of revenues of indm villages held by jamaddrs ; Article IV. for 
the evacuation of the fort ; Article V. for the revocation of all guarantees given by the 
jamdddrSt the safety of their families and agents ; Article VI. for the absolute and 
entire disconnection of the Arabs from the Baroda state and its domestic enemies, 
particularly Malhdrrdv and Kanhoji, See p. 209. 

In schedule B. of the treaty of the 21st April 1805, it is mentioned that the first 
British loan raised to payoff the Arabs, 21st December 1802, amounted to Rs. 10,77,448, 
and that from four sdvmrs to Rs, 12,48,000 ; that the second British loan raised, 31st 
January 1803, amounted to Rs. 8,89,683, and that from two sdvMrs to Rs. 9,23,601 ; 
total Rs. 41,38,732. See p. 213 line 4 : for Rs. 91,58,732 there read Rs. 91,38,732, 
and see Revenue and Finance Chapter, Cob Walker's Reforms, 
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enemy at the beginning of the engagement and afterwards in 
routing the enemy. T „ 

leaving bis money cbest and baggage in 
force; Ganpatr&v of Sanldiedt 1 

previously joined bim were wot 
Kanhoji bad left were Skivram, 

Abud, an Arab jam&ddr wbo had been conspicuous at tbe siege of 
Baroda and was now at tbe bead of some 550 men of whom 250 
■were Arabs, and these men soon began to treat Kanhoji not as their 
master but as their puppet. Kanhoji and Abud long remained on 
the borders of Gujarat, causing more alarm and vexation than real 
damage, and hoping to gain support from Sindia or Holbar. On 
tbe 2nd of March Major Holmes defeated Kanhoji and his Mehv&si 
force at tbe Alovas village of Chopda, after driving them out of Koral 
with loss. No further action of importance took place; Kanhoji and 
Abnd with his Arabs dodged about Dohad and fell foul of the little 
princes on the border, Bdriya, Dungarpur, Smith, Lundvdda, and 
B&nsv&da as these resented the ill-treatment they received at the 
hands of the mercenaries. Finally, Kdnhoji managed to escape 
from Abu<Fs thraldom, and the latter went further afield but still 
continued to give his old enemies, the British, some annoyance from 
DMr and elsewhere. . , . ' 1 ' '■ , " 

Thus Major Walker disposed of the Arab mercenaries at no small 
cost. The most dangerous enemy to the State existed no longer, 
but the reform of the great body of the troops was as far off as 
ever. The mululcgivi in Kdthiawar was of such importance in the 
estimation of the Resident that no reduction in that quarter could 
be attempted, and elsewhere there were wars or threatenings of war. 
Besides there were those vast mysteiuous arrears of pay which in 
1804-5 were supposed to amount to Rs. 38,67,697, and which by the 
year 1807 mounted up to Rs. 78,42,528. 1 Besides Colonel Walker had 
to contend against the machinations of the Diwin Sitarim and his 
relatives, who stubbornly resisted any attempts to reform the army, 2 * 


But tire victory was complete ; Kanhoji fled, 
the hands of the Baroda 
rirriv Gaikwar who had 
ided. The most capable adherents 
an old Gaikwar officer and the lame 


Army reforms 
delayed. 


1 When these arrears were estimated at Rs. 49,76,000, they were thus divided ; 
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To tbe p&aa cavalry ... ... ... 6,36,000 

To the sileMrs ... ... ' ... ... 30,16,000 

■ ' To Kam&l-ud-din ... ... ... 6,76,000 u 

To tho fort sibmdb ... ... , M 1,00,000 

To the h'UZ'ur nbmidi ... ... ... 8,60.060 “ 

Who can fathom the mysteries of these arrears ? When* computed at nearly fifty 
Ukhs, Colonel Walker thought he might wipe them off for thirty Hkhs, first because the 
custom was to pay off arrears at 12 annm in the rupee and then because almost all 
the demands were exaggerated. The whole question of military pay is obscure to the 
last degree. Thus for instance, a patka pdga officer nominally entitled to Its. 12,000* 
after certain deductions of dumdla and batta* realised only Es. 8750, while the huzur 
p&geddrs were subjected to two dumdh reductions, to a 10 per cent bctita reduction 
and the interception of i the residue. The stleddrs were still more curiously paid, 
and the conviction is left on one’s mind that the accounts were purposely involved 
for the benefit of the BrAhman IcdrTcum . Perhaps the following statement may be 
^accepted ; 4 Before the arrears of the army could be properly scrutinized and 

■armaments made for their liquidation, they had been greatly increased, but they 
were ultimately fixed at Rs. 66,18,594, and this sum, which with premium, &e., amounfc- 
ed to Rs. 71,26,73$, was obtained by a loan on British guarantee/ Para. 81, Baroda 
Revenue and Finance Chapter, • 2 See p. 215, 
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The payment of arrears by raising a large loan, the political 
contest which ended in the dismissal of Sitaram and his relations 
from all real power, the strong measure by which the district civil 
officers or revenue farmers were deprived of their authority over 
the forts in different parts of the State, all these several points which 
accompanied the reform and the reduction of the army have been dis- 
cussed in the political history and financial chapters. This one facfcisevh* 
dent that, though OoL Walker had reduced expenditure by dismissing 
nineteen bairaks of Arab troops comprising 1246 men and costing 
for each baimk Rs. 550 a month, and by thus leaving only 404 Arabs 
and 368 Hindustanis in the sibandi , the total cost of the army was not 
more cut down before the year 1808, because of the great muluhgiri 
and settlement in Kathiawar. This one fact, we say, requires some 
notice. In 1803 and 1804 the greater portion of the Graikwar army 
was with Babaji in the peninsula and its expenses were reckoned 
at twenty-seven lakhs a year : at that time he had with him eight guns, 
100 artillery lascars, forty bairaks of 456 Arabs, 684 Hindustanis, 7200 
infantry, and 5240 horse, of the latter not 2000 being fit for duty of 
any kind, and of these not half being such as would prove efficient in 
action. In 1806 the cost of the army is represented as not materially 
reduced, while Babaji’s sibandi troops were more expensive than 
ever, So it came about that in J ime 1807 Colonel Walker calculated 
that the army cost Rs. 42,96,372 a year, exclusive of the payment 
made for the British subsidiary troops. Then came the reductions 
and the reform, together with the payment of arrears which were 
unattended by any opposition except from a mercenary called Kasim 
Halla, and Colonel Walker was able to boast that he had reduced 
the expenditure by Rs. 20,20,856 : 

The sihddrs were paid 10,00,547 

Bihandi ... ... ... ... ... 6,50,000 

Pd gets ... ' ... 6,24,968 

Total ... 22,75,515 


Be&uctions of 
1808. 


or, as was soon after discovered, the actual sums to be paid were, for- 

Bileddrs ... ... 10,40,213 

Bhbufidi i « . ... ... ... ... 7,20,235 

Pdgds ... ... ... ... ... 6,39,574 

Total 24,00,022 


At an expense of twenty-four lakhs, of which fortunately only 
about 5 "| lakhs were paid in the shape of landed jmdid to some of the 
principal officers, the State was held to possess 7952 horse and 3693 
infantry, which were thus disposed: in Kathiawar 3418 horse and 
1430 foot, in the Mahi Kantha 1875 horse and 136 foot, and the rest 
in details in Baroda Proper. 

So Colonel Walker had done something. He had wiped away 
the arrears. The supposed cost of the army before a British subsidiary 
force was entertained had been sixty lakhs j he had hoped at once to 
reduce this enormous sum to twelve 14khs, instead of which at the 
» 283-38 





end of six or seven years he had brougnt ic down ro 

lakhs. . 

Three circumstances now tended to reduce the-power and prestige 
of the military class to the increase of the Gaikwar's authority. ; Ihe 
numbers of the State army and the expenditure had been unsparingly 
cut down. A foreign subsidiary force better armed., better disciplined, 
more powerful in short, was entertained. An end had been put 
to the mdulcgiri system of which the yearly campaigns afforded the 
only field in which the State army could safely show its powers, and 
in which it found opportunities for reimbursing itself after long 
arrears. ' ■ , '; L ' : 'k/ 

Unfortunately the reform was not of a permanent nature. 
Colonel Walker's reductions were not lasting, for in the course of the 
next ten or twelve years all the great Mar&tha princes waged war 
against the British, and this period of confusion was marked by the 
lawless risings of the Pendharis : the one Maratha ally of the British 
was dragged into the contest, the army increased in numbers and m 
cost, and the division of the spoils wrested from the Peshwa led also 
to the requisition of a serviceable Contingent, efficiency being demand- 
ed from a State where it did not exist and could not be created. 

These events, as we shall see, led to strange results in the reign of 
Sayajir&v II. The military class not only rose again in numbers and 
importance, but this Gaikwar being for years engaged in a political 
struggle with the British, not only kept up but augmented the power 
of his military retainers, of those, that is. who sided with him and made 
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in a perfect state of equipment in respect to horses, arms and 
accoutrements, and this is where the shoe pinched. The Darbar long 
fought against the demands of the British Government, thereby show- 
ing their wisdom. Military efficiency was just the one quality the 
native army could not acquire, and the keener the inspections or the 
more sharp the demands of British officers for reform and discipline, 
the less was the wholesome result. In fact the only fruit of this 
attempt to reform a portion of the Gaikwfir army was an endless 
strife between the two Governments. Besides, from the outset the 
Contingent was not permitted by the British Government to serve in 
Baroda, though the treaty evidently contemplated that it should. On 
its return from the Malwa campaign it was split up into three bodies 
and made to do ill-defined duty in the mnlukcjiri country which the 
British had promised to control without assistance from the 
Gaikwar. 

As has been pointed out in the political history the Government 
of Bombay, when the subsidiary force was increased and the 
Contingent started, suggested to the Regent Patesing that he was at 
liberty to reduce his own army to the strength it had in the first 
Fatesing’s time. But Fatesing objected strongly to any reduction 
being made. That referred to in the treaty of 1802 was, he argued, 
contemplated simply in order temporarily to relieve the Gaikwar and 
not with a view to entertain a larger subsidiary force. As for an army 
of 12,000 men, that was only suited to the much smaller dominions the 
Gaikwar then possessed. In short all he would do was to promise 
to reduce the expenditure by four lakhs, without, however, dismissing 
a man, a promise which it is doubtful if he ever intended keeping. 1 

The fact was that Fatesing felt that the personal interests of too 
many of his leading subjects were at stake to allow him to undertake 
a reduction, and the Bombay Government recognised the force of 
this feeling which was not distinctly put forward as an argument. 
Besides, when in December 1819 the Resident, seeing the embarrass- 
ment of the State, proposed to reduce the annual expenses of the 
army from Rs. 42,67,000, the enormous figure it had reached since 
Colonel Walker’s reform, to Rs. 15,91,500, the Bombay Govern- 
ment declined to sanction the proposal until they should be assured 
against the danger of disturbances from the disbanded troops. 

Andit may be interesting to observe of the services of His Highness’ 
army as the ally to the British previous to the treaty of 1817, that 
Captain Camac, the Officiating Resident, while contending that 'the 
irregular Maratha soldiery could not be compared with trained 
British troops,’ was still of opinion f that it was universally admitted 
that, of all the armies of native states in alliance with the British 
Government, none have ever manifested, when tried, a better inclina- 
tion to serve with fidelity and devotion than the troops of the 
Ghikwar in active operation with the forces of the Company. 2 He 
instanced their conduct in the war against Havana, gar, and the services 
they had rendered in 1805 in conducting supplies, &c. The praise 
was perhaps considerably exaggerated, but need not be omitted 
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J The expenses are sometimes given at a lower figure. ‘ The expenses incurred by 
the G&ikwar in furthering the general objects of the war were, the Resident calculated, 
Rs, 15,31,995 annually, making a total of Rs. 39,03,965, besides the expense of the 
subsidiary force which amounted to Rs. 24,31,969,’ Capt, Jackson’s History of the 
Contingent, 1877, para, 63. But these figures evidently do not embrace the total 
expenditure, 

a The Gaikw&r had previously always been paid for the services of his troops if 
they were employed beyond the frontiers of the State. When in June 1816 Captain 
Garnac informed the Bombay Government that the Gdikwiir could supply a force of 
3500 horse and 1000 foot, which together might be raised to 5000 men, he stated 
that the troops would require pay as liad been the custom. In the war against 
Paulatr&v Sindia, December 1803 to February 1804, pay was issued by the Government 
to the Baroda troops at the rate of Rs. 83,347 a month. In the war against Yashvantr&v 
Holkar, May to November 1804, a monthly sum of Es. 82,307 had been issued. See p. 229. 

3 Sir John Malcolm, the Commander- in-Ohief, was in 1820 so much impressed with 
the utter uselessness of the Qdikwdris Contingent, that he drew out an elaborate report 
on the subject, advising Government to reform the army on the model of the Mysore 
horse, ‘ That recommendation was, however, not approved of, because it took away 
too much patronage from the Gdikwdr and threw a class of men out of employ who 
ft was in our (the British) interest, should he able to find service under our allies. 5 ^ A 
small body of these men under Mir Sarfar&s Ali accompanied Malcolm on the occasion 
when the Peshwa surrendered, and behaved well during the subsequent mutiny of his 
troops. Otherwise the Gdik war’s Contingent never distinguished itself in any good way, 
though it certainly did some service in conveying ammunition, &c., during the course 
of the campaign. This should be borne in mind, because an official statement of thanks 
was after the war issued by the Cominander-in-Chief in which high praise was 
awarded to the allies. Sir John Malcolm, when as Governor of Bombay he had to 
deal with Baroda, remembered the shortcomings of the G&ikw&r’s Contingent. 
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and on the 3rd of April 1820 made an agreement with. Say&jirav 
that, r His Highness should not send any troops into the lands of the 
zaminddrs in Kathiawar and the Mahi Kantha without the consent 
of the British Government/ the latter being of opinion that it could 
effect the collection of tribute without creating the disturbances 
which attended the proceedings of His Highness’ servants. At the 
same time it was resolved that the troops which had heretofore been 
stationed in those provinces should remain and any increase supplied 
that might be required, and that they should be considered as part 
of the muluhgm service distinct from the Contingent. The force 
thus apportioned to these outlying provinces consisted of 510 horse 
and 140 infantry, as mentioned in His Highness’ letter dated 29th 
January 1821. 

But -when the troops returned from Malwa it was resolved to 
station the 3000 horse in separate bodies of 1000 horse in Kathiawar, 
in the Mahi K4ntha with head-quarters at Sadra, and at Deesa, each 
division being placed under a Sardar of its own, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Gaikw&r (5th April 1830). 1 From the outset, 
however, the numerical force of the Contingent fell short of the 
strength agreed on, and the promise of the Gaikwar to pay them every 
three months was not kept. Some relief was accorded to the distress 
of the irregularly, paid troops in the Mahi Kantha in 1822, when in 
accordance with Captain Ballantyne’s request, a gumdsta of the 
poteddri and a kdrlcun of the darahhddrs were sent to that district, 
but the Deesa troops had nothing done for them. Finally, in 1826, 
quarterly payments were actually made during one whole year, but 
with the failure of the septennial leases, all regularity once more 
came to an end. 2 

In 1828 the Resident informed the Bombay Government that h© 
was constantly receiving complaints from the officers attached to the 
three Contingent bodies, regarding the irregularity of the payment 
of the troops and the obstacles placed in the way of regular musters, 
f so that where a nominal body of 3000 horse was said to be kept. 
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who retaliates. 


there were not 2500 in the field, one-third of whom were so badly 
mounted as to be totally inefficient.’ 

On the 25th of January 1830, Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of 
the Bombay Presidency, required of His Highness that two-thirds ot 
the Contingent at any rate should be rendered fit for service, and, 
on his requisition being disregarded, he ordered the Resident to 
reorganize the force. At the same time, March ISoO, districts or 
the annual value of about ten lakhs 1 were sequestrated for their 
payment, a measure which was disapproved of by the Government 
of India and the Court of Directors, and subsequently annulled. 
By Sir John Malcolm's measure the Maharaja was deprived of 
all authority over a portion of his army, and his influence over a 
portion of the high military class was curtailed. This naturally 
irritated him to a very high degree, and he not only at the time 
attempted to prevent his servants from obeying the orders of the 
British Government, but subsequently visited with his vengeance all 
those who sided with the foreigner. It must, however, in justice 
to Sir John Malcolm be stated that he attempted to restrain his 
action to the narrowest limits which the necessity of efficiency 
appeared to him to prescribe. Existing arrangements regarding the 
fdgas, hdrgirs and sileddrs were to be interfered with as little as 
possible, reasonable leave of absence was to be granted to the 
great pdgedtirs, the work of the political officers in charge of each 
of the three quotas was to be confined to the payment of the troops, 
the acceptance of receipts for the same from the commander of the 
quota, and the inspection of the actual number of men and horses 
at muster. Though each quota was placed under its own Sardar, a 
sort of pre-eminence was given to the one at Sadra whose pay of 
Rs. 25,000 exceeded that of the other two, and by the end of the year 
1830 the post was confided to Amin-ud-din Husain Kh&n, the person 
who was in command of the Malwa Contingent after the death of 
Kara&l-ud-din. Steps were also taken to have the soldiers paid 
regularly and to reduce the number of deductions from their pay. 

His Highness Sayajirav now began to show what he could do 
to obstruct the measures of the British Government. Already 
when the first sequestration took place, he had refused to give any 
regular pay to such of his sibandi troops as were stationed in 
these districts, though they had bound themselves to serve under the 
manager appointed by the British authorities, and the pay which 
ought to have been given them amounted to Rs. 82,363. Now 
he issued peremptory orders to the troops of the Contingent neither 
to obey the commands of Mir Amin-ud-din, nor to . receive their 
chittis of pay from him. By many, such as the Pandhre Rajas and 
the Bakshi, these orders were implicitly obeyed and the Resident 
had to allow these men to return to Baroda, 2 As every effort 




1 Seep, 242. 

2 Those best inclined to accept the Resident’s terms had to save their reputation 
by a nominal obedience to the R&j&’s orders for some time. The retention at Baroda 
of J&n Muhammad, son of Bacha jamdddr, by Saydjir&v in January 1831, after he had 
expressed bis desire to join his pdga, was one of the G&ikwar’s acts of resistance. 
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was made to retain as many as possible of tie old troops, it was not 
till tie 12tb of May 1881 that tie Contingent was reformed, when 
its yeaxdy cost was found to be something under thirteen lakhs. One- 
half of the Contingent had elected to obey their sovereign, and their 
places had to be supplied by new levies, the other half after some, 
and as events proved wise, hesitation trusted their fortunes to the 
British protection. Sayajirav's means of retaliation did not end here. 
The sequestrated districts did not suffice for the maintenance of the 
troops, and the Resident was fain to demand of the Bombay Govern- 
ment fresh sequestrations, 6th August 1881, a demand which was 
not repeated by Lord Clare, who looked on the whole of Sir John 
Malcolm's scheme as a vexatious and useless measure. Though 
the whole of the cavalry was now kept up, there was no infantry at 
all by whom they might be supported, for Say^jir&v now contended 
that he was not bound to hand over even the muluhgiri force 
entrusted to the British, as the latter, in 1820, had undertaken to 
collect the revenues of Kathiawar and the Mahi Kantha. In fact 
he refused to support the tainati force, or force detached on special 
duty, which had hitherto done the police work of the sequestrated 
districts, a forc'e of 1117 horse and 709 foot of which the annual 
charge amounted to Rs. 4,29,248. The British had consequently to 
entertain a body of 280 horse and 600 infantry, and to pay^them 
from the muluhgiri collections in Kathiawar and the Mahi Kantha. 
But the maintenance of the tainati force was a much greater 
difficulty, for if the pay of the troops had to be defrayed out of the 
revenues of the district, the net proceeds would be so small that the 
sequestration would last an indefinite time. 

Finally His Highness determined to wreak his vengeance on the 
men who had preferred to trust themselves to British rather than to 
his own protection. One-half of the Contingent had received and 
accepted what were at first ample assurances of British protection. 
But on the 26th of October 1880 the Resident was informed 
by the Bombay Government : * You were authorised to let these 
persons, who served with the Contingent, know that they should be 
protected personally.’ And on the 7tli of September 1831 this limited 
guarantee was further restricted : * Whenever these persons pass into 
any of His Highness' territories, unless they are with a body of the 
Contingent ordered there on duty, even the (above) security ceases 
and they are situated exactly like any other subj ects of the Gaik war 
and in October 1881 the Government intimated that its guarantee 
was only designed f to protect these persons from molestation and 
grant them reasonable pay as long' as they shall remain in our service. 
Against the future wrath of Sayajirav they had no safeguard ; and 
in 1832 Lieutenant Long was reprimanded for going beyond these 
instructions. Besides Lord Clare, in his . too great anxiety to put 
an end to this cause of quarrel with Sayajirav, not only refused to 
see whether the arrears of the old men of the Contingent were 
paid to them, arrears amounting to four Mkhs, but rejected any 
consideration of extra emoluments not strictly comprised within, 
the money salary of the troops. 1 
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Ah en d was brought to the sequestration oil the 6 th of April 18o2,. 
•wlaen His Highness agreed ‘ to place in continual deposit with the 
Company’s sarkdr ten lakhs of rupees in cash, bearing no interest 
from the present, and he will pay to the 3000 horse their monthly pay, 
according to treaty. If he should fail in so doing the Company’s 
sarkdr shall out of the said ten lakhs of rupees give to the Sardar, who 
will on the part of the Gdikwar be over the horse, the pay of the 
3000 horse for that month ; and the money shall be replaced by the 
Gaikwar to complete the annual regular deposit of ten lakhs always/ 
The plan answered and the Contingent was duly paid. The Court 
of Directors suggested a year later that the sum in deposit should 
be restored, but other complaints were then cropping up against 
Sayajir&v and the money was not handed back till after Sir Tames 
Oarnac’s visit to Baroda in 1841, 1 * * 

Lord Clare had not thought of shielding from their wrathful 
sovereign’s vengeance those troops in the Contingent who had 
disobeyed his orders by serving under the British. In 1832 the 
Naw&b Amin-ud-din was superseded by Ganpatrav Dhamdhere as 
commander at Sadra, for the Maharaja determined to get rid of the 
post of commander-in-chief, and then he schemed to dismiss the 
other two Sardars in command of quotas, Mir Sarfaraz Ali and 
Hamid Jarnadar. In spite of the express desire of the Bombay 
Government both were deprived of their posts, and the former 
of the two retired to Ometa, a ruined man. Ganpatrav Bapu, who, 
with his father, had served for forty years in command of the 
third huzurdt pdga, was turned away in spite of an offer of nazardna, 
and in the same way Bhaskarrav Vithah though enjoying the 
Company’s guarantee, was deprived of his paga of 100 horse. But 
why linger over the names of the leaders ? Every man of the 
Contingent, great or small, who had seceded from His Highness 
was, when the latter got back the force, obliged to return to 
Baroda, and there was either dismissed or re-admitted only after the 
payment of a large nazardna or fine for having listened to the 
promptings of the British Government. It is of comparatively 
little importance that the newly levied half of the Contingent raised 
by Sir John Malcolm’s orders was immediately , turned away, though 
naturally the men were ruined. But the older portion of the 
Contingent which had accepted British protection had to experience 
the vengeance of Say&jirav. It was well that, after the matter 
had been ventilated in 1836, some relief was granted to the mox-e 
prominent of the sufferers between that time and 1841/ 

A brief summary of the voluminous correspondence regarding the 
Contingent will suffice to show what became of it, when Lord Clare 
abandoned its direct supervision and His Highness ruled it as he 
pleased. Again the numbers fell far below the requisite strength. 


: 

w 



1 See p. 245, 

3 In bis official letter dated the 8th February 1841 Sir James Carnac expressly 

reminds His Highness : 4 * * In the number of the Contingent your Highness must 

retain those persons, as Mir Sarfaraz Ali and others, whose restoration to your 

service has' already been acceded to by your Highness, as one of the demands which 

the British Government made against you, 7 
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general musters were held which were a farce, and separate 
inspections were dropped. Subordination and discipline vanished, for 
the men obeyed their special leader, or pdgeddr, and set at nought the 
requests or entreaties of the Sard&r Ganpatrav Dhamdhere, though 
this officer was both willing and active. The pdgeddrs looked on 
their pdgds ‘'as part of the owner’s maintenance to be made as 
profitable as possible, no matter how inefficient,’ and for the most 
part absented themselves, leaving' the men in the charge of some 
under-paid and hungry Tcdrhun who had no power to enforce activity, 
but only opportunities to conceal all kinds of laches. Indeed not 
a few of the pdgeddrs for whom the karkvms acted were children or 
women, who were provided for by the Gaikwar with a military 
command. 1 In short the Contingent became a sham, on which no 
reliance could be placed even to subdue a riot among the Khos&s, 
or to aid in taking a village. On the other hand, it came to be used by 
the political officers as a force with which thdnds might be filled in 
the safer portions of their district, police and revenue work might 
be done, messages and letters conveyed, and such trifling business 
carried out. In one way there was a change. Not a whisper was 
uttered about irregularity of pay, perhaps because no man dared 
to draw on himself the reproof of the master who had triumphed over 
the proteges of the British Government. 

In spite of all that has been written of Sayajirav’s bias with 
regard to the Contingent, there is no reason to believe that when he 
obtained the direction of this force, it became more inefficient than 
the rest of the army, Bor purposes of war the State army was 
equally valueless all through, for this one good reason if for no 
other. Its raison d’etre had disappeared with the m^ukgiri system, 
predatory warfare, and loose discipline where irregular pay was 
eked out by occasional plunder. 

This undesirable state of the Contingent continuing to exist, the The Gujarat 
Government of India issued orders on the 9th of March 1839 for Irregular Force, or 
the raising of a regiment of irregular cavalry to be designated the &obertVHorse. 
Gujarat Irregular Horse, and for its maintenance set aside a portion 
of the revenues of the Petlad district which had been formally annexed 
in the previous month of February. When Petlad was restored in 
1841, His Highness agreed on the 1st of February 1841, 'to pay the 
new risdla, the Irregular Horse, from the day on which it was raised 
up to January 1841, and from that date to allow the expense of the 
risdla at an annual charge not exceeding* three lakhs of rupees.’ 2 

The additional burden thus thrown upon the State continued to be 
borne till the year 1858, when in consideration of f the unswerving 
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. 1 For this reason perhaps the ill-paid mbandi troops, principally Sindhis and 
Beluehis, formed a more efficient part of the force than the sileddr pdgds and the 
bdrgirs of the itfias pdga itself, the crSme de la creme of the military class. 

2 The Irregular Horse which was placed under the exclusive control of the 
Besident, with its head-quarters at Ahmedabad, was to consist of 1 European 
Commandant, 1 European Second in Command, 1 European Adjutant, 1 European 
Surgeon, 8 native rlsdlddrs , 8 native jamdddrs , 96 native dafeddrs and ntiib- 
dafeddrs, 8 native trumpeters, 8 native rmhdn-famddrs, 680 native savdrs ; total 812 
men. See p. 249, 
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attachment., and active assistance of His. Highness the Maharaja 
Khanderiv, during the mutiny, -without which ‘ our hold on the whole 
of Western India would have been most seriously compromised, 
the exaction of this fine which had always been considered as a 
public disgrace was remitted, with retrospective effect from the date 
of His Highness’ accession. 1 * * * * * * * 

To return to the Contingent : in 1840 the Government modified its 
vocmWKna- the Contingent to a requisition for 1500 instead 


of 3000 horse, but an important departure was made irom wiu 
terms of Article VIII. of the treaty of 181 7. It had then been agreed 
that the Contingent was to be maintained and held ‘ at the disposal 
of the Honorable Company to act with the subsidiary force wherever 
it may be employed.’ As we have pointed out, however, the 
Contingent had gone through a complete change ; it had been 
stationed in three quotas in the tributary mahals of Kathiawar, the 
Eewa Kantha and the Mahi Kantha, where it had shown itself 
worthless as a military army but useful enough for police and other 
pimila.r duties, and so it had come about that it had been put to uses 
not contemplated by the treaty, the omission of which would have 
seriously tampered tte political officers. .Accordingly, Sir James 
Oarnac expressly stipulated that the Contingent which was to consist 
of a body of not less than 1500 horse should be kept up^ by His 
Highness { for service in the tributary mahals / under European 
officers. How Sayajirfiv abhorred the existence of- the Irregular 
Horse, and it was a matter of comparatively little importance to him 
whether 1500 or 3000 of his own cavalry served in the mahals . At 
his request, therefore, Sir James Oarnac in 1841 stated * that ho 
mhffit be permitted to maintain likewise, Le. in addition to the 
Gujarat Horse, the whole Contingent of 3000 horse J Hoping 
thereby that the annual fine of three lakhs would be remitted, the 
Gaikwars continued to keep up the whole Contingent till shortly 
before the mutiny Khan derav Maharaja, to the dismay of the British 
officials, began to consider whether it might not be cut down by 
one-half. When the time of trouble came, however, he ceased to 
press the point, and when as a recompense for his loyalty he was 
relieved of the cost of the Gujarat Horse, he willingly consented that 
the whole Contingent should be retained f for service in the tributary 
mahals,’ 

The duties imposed on the Contingent force were sometimes 
vexation sly trifling. In 1847, Colonel Outram reported that 
cases had occurred in which savdrs had been ordered to carry 
boots, others in which they had had to carry medicines. Sometimes 
they were employed as beaters by the English gentlemen bent on 


1 Bee Government Bine Book, Return of Rewards to Native Princes of India, 1860, 

164-170. To anticipate the account of the Contingent : In 1857, the British regular 

troops being withdrawn from Gujar&t, the turbulent classes in the Mahi and Rewa 

BC&nthds thought that this was an opportunity for them to create disturbances. Sir 

Richmond Shakespeare wrote : ‘ The Contingent was kept up in a state of thorough 

efficiency ; they have had an extraordinary amount of work attended with much 

fatigue, exposure, and expense to themselves ; all of which they have cheerfully 

borne. They did very fair service in fact. 9 
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shikar. In the reign of Ganpatrav Maharaja the condition of the 
Contingent force gradually improved, and in 1856 met with 
unqualified approval. The men were still chiefly employed on police 
duties, but the principle that His Highness might, if he chose, 
employ the troops outside the districts in which they were stationed 
was established. The services of the Contingent during the mutiny 
ia 1857 have already been alluded to. In 1858 a body of 250 horse 
belonging to the Contingent assisted in the pursuit of Tatia Topi, 
But though the men endured many hardships, they were of very 
little use in actual warfare, being but ill-paid bdrgirs . In 1861 
Khanderav Mahdraja put 100 men of each of the three quotas into 
an efficient condition, choosing such as belonged to the khds pdgds , 
on the condition that they should not be employed on the non-military 
duties exacted from the ordinary Contingent force. From about 
the year 1864 the condition of the Contingent force again fell off, 
and the serious disturbances in Kathiawar and Okhamandal during 
the yoars 1863 and 1804 induced the Political Agent, Colonel 
Keating', to call for a reform of the Contingent which was efficient 
neither as a police force nor as a military corps. It was thought 
injudicious to attempt a reform of the Contingent, but a local corps 
of sibandi under British officers was raised and paid by the chiefs, 
and a British officer was appointed to superintend the regiment of 
the Gaik war's infantry at Dhari. In 1867 the Government of India 
endeavoured to persuade His Highness that the Contingent should, 
in part or as a whole, be rendered efficient as a military body, 
while their employment in civil duties should not be discontinued, 
and "it is obvious that in order to be efficient to render service in 
time of war, the Horse must, while performing civil duties, be kept 
up to the standard, which their probable employment on military 
duties would demand. 3 A suggestion was also thrown out that the 
Contingent might be reduced by 500 men, but this proposal, for 
reasons repeatedly given above, was not acceptable, and His Highness 
argued that as long as the Contingent was employed in miscellaneous 
work in the tributary mahals , no real efficiency could be obtained. 
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the reform of the Contingent or rather an entire change m its 
condition, has become the task of Sir T. MddkavrtW’s administration, 
a task lately elaborated though not yet carried into execution. The 
Contingent is at present thus stationed: In the service of the 
Baroda Residency 100, in the Rewa Kantha 814, in the Main 
Kantha 1000, in Kathiawar 900, at Disa 686, total 3000. 

Mr. Ogilvie^s description of the Contingent force shows that no 
attempt was really made to render it a serviceable body for military 
purposes. 1 The command of a pdga was still looked on as a lucrative 
appointment. ‘ Out of the sum allowed for 100 horses the Sardar 
is supposed to gain Rs. 5QQ0.* With regard to the pdgds in the 
immediate service of His Highness false musters enabled the Sardars 
to acquire exorbitant gains out of their horse allowances. The 
regular infantry and some 3000 of the others were under the orders 
of the lakshi , the first mentioned body being under the direct 
command of an Indo-Briton, Mr. Dunbar. The hilleddr of Baroda 
held the command of about 1000 irregulars. 

Neither Sayajirav nor his eldest son Ganpatrav Maharaja cared 
much for military matters, but His late Highness Kkanderav was a 
soldier at heart, and after the stirring times in the mutiny it was 
his intention to create a disciplined force of infantry, which might, 
on some occasion, fight side by side with his British allies. 

The origin of the infantry regiments in the service of the Graikwar 
cannot be given here, but of two regiments mention may be made. 
In imitation of Colonel Outranks successful attempt to raise a local 
corps of Kolis in the Mahi Kantha, the Yaghers of Oklidmaiidal 
were enrolled in a regiment that they might be weaned from their 
predatory and lawless habits by adopting an honorable and 
legitimate profession. 2 * But the experiment failed, and the Vagkers 
after a few months* service gave up their arms and returned to their 
homes. The Yigher Corps had been under a British officer since 
J861 ; but in 1865, after it had been thrown open to Beluchis, Sindhis, 
Rajput and Maratka settlers, it became known as the Okkamandal 


1 In 1845 the total military establishment of the G&ikw&r consisted of Horse 
Artillery 25, cavalry {with Contingent) 5750, infantry (regularly armed and dressed) 
575, irregular infantry (Sindhis, Arabs, &c.) 3425, sibandi (who collected l'evenue and 
did police duties) 3000, total 12,775. (Mr. Ogilvie’s Precis). The City of Baroda 
was supposed to be defended by some 500 camion, of which 400 were unserviceable. 
Under orders of the present minister B&ja Sir T. M&dhavr&v, these old guns have been 
broken up and sold as old iron or relegated to some safe spot. 

2 After the rising in Okhamandal, His Highness in conjunction with the Besident 

devised a plan to 4 equip and maintain a body of about 300 men under the command 

of two European officers for service in his EAthi mahdls ; one of the officers to be 
Stationed in Okhamandal, the other in some part of the Amreli districts, both to be 
nominated by the Governor General and to be placed under the orders of the 
Besident 5 {.Resident’s letter to Secretary to Government of India, 19th October 
I860). Major Johnstone, Assistant Besident in Okhamandal, was instructed to raise 
a Vagher corps of about 300 men as police to take the place of the sibmuU on the 21st 
February 1861, In January 1802, Major Johnstone was actively forming the Tdgher 
Battalion, but suggesting an infusion of Beluchis, who were, however, not then em- 
ployed. In March 1862, the V&gher Battalion had dwindled to 255 men, and some were 
beginning to demand their discharge, so that it was found necessary to introduce 
Bindhi and Beluchi men into the corps. Two months later, the Vdghers began to 
discharge themselves, and by December 1802, very few remained in the battalion, 

While Beluchis wore introduced in their stead,* 
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Corps. In tine same way a local battalion was raised by the Gdikwar 
in Amreli in Kathiawar, which w T as designed to be a counterpart of 
the Okhamandal Corps, and which was placed under the exclusive 
authority of the Assistant Resident, Lieutenant- Colonel Anderson 
(1885). This regiment called the Dhari Regiment, or that in the 
Amreli mahals, was and is the 5th of the Gaikwdris Regular Baroda 
Army. It was sent up to Amreli after the rising of the Yaghers 
in 1864 (an affair which cost the British Government a great deal 
of trouble), and there it has been permanently stationed. A British 
officer paid by the Gaikw&r still superintends this regiment, while 
the Assistant Resident is ex-officio Commandant of the Okhamandal 
Corps. 

It is, however, from the year 1858 that we may date the existence 
of a considerable disciplined force, and about twelve years later the 
Resident gives the following list of them. The 5th Regiment, or 
Dhari Battalion, is apparently omitted as is the 4th Skeleton 
Regiment, Silver Gun Battery 166, Horse Artillery 212, riscUa 196, 
2nd Battery Foot Artillery 172, 3rd Battery Foot Artillery 173, 
1st Regiment Highlanders 594, 2nd Regiment Highlanders 594, 
3rd Regiment Highlanders 594, total 2701 men ; and 1 General, 
2 Colonels, 1 Brigade-Major, &c. 

The guns, cannon and small arms were manufactured at Baroda ; 
Khandeiriv, indeed, once ordered out some Armstrong guns from 
England, but they were purchased from him by the British 
Government. Khanderav Maharaja, it has been said, gave much of 
his attention to the disciplining of his troops, and under his fostering 
care they reached a respectable point of efficiency. In the matter 
of dress, however, Khanderav erred in too faithfully imitating his 
copy. During his visit to Bombay he saw some Highland 
regiment, and he thereupon inducted his own troops into kilt and 
plaid and shako complete, and, alas ! into flesh-coloured tights. 
The present administration has discarded the costume (3876-77). 
Khanderdv’s army was largely officered by Englishmen and Indo- 
Europeans to whom a considerable amount of authority was given, 
and consequently discipline was maintained. But during the reign 
of his successor their power was taken from them, that it might be 
entrusted to kdrhwts or clerks and other under-strappers of the 
sibandi bcthsld’s department. 

In 1875 the regular forces were remodelled by Sir Richard 
Meade, with the approval of the Government of India. The Anglo- 
Indian officers were entrusted with some power over their men, the 
kdrktms were set aside, and subsequently the pay of the Anglo-Indian 
officers was raised to a fair scale. The regular forces are, for the 
present, under the control of the Agent to the Governor General 
and consist of x 1 Aetxlleky. — One battery of gold and silver guns with 
65 officers and men, 70 horses and 12 bullocks, 1 light field-battery 
of six guns with a complement of 69 officers and men, and 52 bullocks. 
In addition to the above-mentioned artillery, there were, and still are. 
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i Information kindly supplied by KUn Bahadur Pestanji JaMngir, Head of the 
Military Department, December 1881, i t . during the minority of the present Ifctja. 
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in tiie British. Cantonment. They are 
f Rumi gunners there are one officer 

>o ___ ullocks. Cavalry. — The Maharajahs 

_ j 55 officers°and men and 5 bullocks ; 2 nscdds on the 

siledari system, each of 96 officers and men, since merged into one 
risdla of 192 officers and men. Infantry.— Four regiments at Baroda, 
of which one is incomplete, one regiment at Dliari, and one regiment 
at Dwarka ; the whole aggregating 3130 officers and men Bands.— 
The Maharaja's Band of 36 men, the regimental band of 35 men, and 
the risdla mounted band of 22 men. 

The Infantry is thus divided : 

Non- 

UFFI " Men, bffec- Total, 
cees. tives. 


32 guns, most of which, are kept 
used for firing salutes, &c.^ , 0: 
and twenty men. 

Bodyguard of 
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Regiment, 


Garrison, 


1st Regiment 
2nd do. 

3rd do. 

5th do. . 
4th do. 
Battalion 


Baroda 1 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Dhftri 

Okha 


The whole force is under a General (pay Rs. 750 per mensem), 
2 Colonels (Rs. 500 each), 1 Brigade Major (Rs. 250), and a Military 
Secretary (Rs. 230 with horse allowance Rs. 30). 

The Ar till ery and Cavalry corps are each commanded by a 
European or Eurasian officer with a Lieutenant of the same race. 
There are a European or Eurasian Captain (Rs. 300), and Lieutenant 
(Rs. 225), and a native Lieutenant (Rs. 80) to each of the full 
regiments, and a European or Eurasian Captain for the 5th Regiment. 

The Dhdri and Okha Battalions have each a European commanding 
officer (Rs. 350 and Rs. 300), who is under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of the Dhdri Battalion (Rs. 525) and the Assistant 
to the Agent of the Governor General at Dwarka, who are appointed 
by the Government of India. 

The pay of the native officers varies from Rs. 11 to Rs. 100 per 
mensem, and that of the privates from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per mensem. 
Full dress uniforms are supplied to the men by the State, and undress 
uniform as well to the 5th Regiment and the Dhari Battalion. 

The cavalry is armed with swords and carbines, the infantry with 
smoothbores. The artillery carry swords and muskets. Ball 
practice has been lately introduced at the Varasha parade ground 
for the first time since the mutiny year. Powder and fire-arms must, 
by a recent arrangement, be purchased from the British Government. 

There are 17 Europeans or Eurasians, 773 Musalmans, 925 
MaratMs, 1589 Pardeshis, 97 Rajputs, and for the bands 76 Goa 
Portuguese. Each regiment is composed of men drawn in certain 
proportions from these several nationalities. 

Till lately each corps or regiment had its native vaidya, or 
indifferent hospital assistant, but now there is an excellent 


l A detachment from one of the first three regiments is stationed at Kadi. 
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military tospital called the Sayajirav Hospital, close to the great 
parade ground, and the wants of the men are well supplied. 

The salary cost of the regular forces amounts to Rs. 6,44,000 per 
annum, the total cost, inclusive of the keep of horses and purchase 
of horses, arms and ammunition, to something under Rs. 7,80,000, 

At this day the irregular troops composed of foot and horse are 
managed according to either the siledari system or that termed kacha. 
Under the former system the siledar maintains his own horse out of 
the funds accorded him, under the latter or departmental system all 
expenses are borne by the State. 

The foot is composed of behedds , companies now composed of men 
of all nationalities, but once of bodies of men of one race or 
class. Hence they are still known as the Konkani beheda , Gosai 
beheda, Sindhi, Pardeshi, or Arab beheda . Of old the behedds were 
under jamdddrs , now many of them are departmentally managed. 
The jamdddr is allowed a certain sum for his own remuneration 
and for the pay of the men whom he is supposed to entertain. 

The immediate head of the siledari department is the siledar 
bakshi , that of the sibandi the sibandi bakshi , and that of the huzurdt 
pdgdsy the huzurdt $>dga kdmddr* The khdlsa horse and foot are 
under two or three kdmddrs . The bakshis are paymasters, and are 
responsible for proper musters and the due discharge of all salaries. 
To them mansubddrs and jdgkirddrs, render their accounts. Most 
of the Maratha and Hindu Sardars and sileddrs deal with the 
siledar bakshi ; most of the foreigners, the Sindhis, Arabs, Makratiis, 
Pardeshis, with the sibandi bakshi. Under the huzurdt fdga 
department are Marathas and some Brahmans, under the khdlsa 
department only savdrs and footmen of different nationalities. The 
bakshis are remunerated partly in lands or villages and partly by 
money allowances ; they also were entitled to darakhs or certain 
fluctuating cuttings from the pay of the men. All the darakhs of 
the darahhddrs, 1 the fadnis , the godgaste, the jdsuds , and others^ 
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1 The darahhddrs and Sarddrs : The most ancient darahhddrs are the jdsuds who 
entered Gujardt with Pildji. The godgaste , or the master of the ceremonies, and the 
munshi , or the writer of the scmads, come next as the oldest holders of hereditary 
offices. The fadnis , or the record-keeper, is as old as the reign of Damdji ; the masmuddr, 
or the keeper of the seal, came with Govindrdv. The families of the siledar bakshi and 
the Bdnade bakshi, the latter of whom is only an honorary damkhddr, date from the 
reign of Anandrdv ; the sibandi bakshi is of older date. Besides the above, there are the 
Shastri family, Rhdskarrdv Vithal son of Vithalrdv Bhdu, and Krishnardv Yithai son of 
Vithalrdv Diwdnji, 

The Sardars include tho sileddrs : Mir Kamdl-ud-din, Hawdb Sdheb ; the six members 
of the Rdja Pdndhare family Kdmchandrardv and Ndrdyanrdv Rdja Ghorpade, the 
former of whom, though he had been Amir-ul- Umrdv in the Deccan, entered the State 
long after the other Ghorpades, as the son-in-law of Saydjirdv II. ; Mir Ibrdhim Ali, 
grandson of Mir Sarfardz Ali, commander in the Maiwa campaign ; and Ganpatrdv 
Dhamdhere, into whose family the Regent Fatesing married; the four pdgedai's, 
Shripatrdv Ndrdyan, of real military descent ; Anandrdv Ndrdyan Dhaibar, brother- 
in-law to Saydjirdv II. ; Kavarji Rdja Shirke, allied to Khanderdv ; and Mddhavrdv 
Dalpatrdv Gdikwdr ; the leaders of the sibandi , Dost Muhammad Jdmin Mja, Shdh 
Muhammad Bddhan Jamdddr, Muhammad Ali Murdd Ali descended from Amin Sdheb, 
the last of the three by an illegitimate son, the first of the three ranking next, 
to the Nawdb Sdheb; Jdn Muhammad Ibrdhim and Pir Muhammad vallacl Jan 
Muhammad; Sulimdn Guldm Hussain, descendant of Baeha Jamdddr ; Kimbdjirdv 
Dhavale, an old Diwan to Khanderdv; Hasan Kdla Gulam ; Usmdn Mia Guldm ; 
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while called on the Gaikwar to set aside a portion o£ Ms cavalry to 
serve as a Contingent force, and this cavalry was employed to do 
service in turbulent countries outside of the State itself. The 
Sardars no longer looked after their p&gds and lost all consideration, 
except in so far as they became a bone of contention between the 
G&ikw&r and the British authorities. The dispute about the disposal 
of the Contingent led to the establishment of a small organised 
body of cavalry, called the Gujarat Irregular Horse, which was kept 
up till nearly a quarter of a century ago. Within that time the 
Gaik wars have organised and maintained a small army composed of 
regulars and comprising artillery, cavalry, and infantry* 

All this forms a sad history of misapplied energies, especially as 
it cannot be read without a consideration of the financial condition 
of the State, which was prevented from assuming even an appearance 
of health owing to a large, often a ruinous, military expenditure. 
Rapid as the changes have been from Marathas to Arabs, from 
Arabs to a British subsidiary force, from an unfettered alliance to the 
compulsory maintenance of a Contingent, from a purely irregular to a 
partly regular system, they have not been so rapid as the changes that 
have taken place in the balance of power. Nor have the military 
changes been in accordance with the needs of the time which should 
have directed their tendency. The most carefully considered treaties, 
even, have proved a hindrance to true reform, because they failed 
within a few years to meet the exigencies of the times. Neither the 
irregular ndr the regular State army is of any use, except as a strong 
police force, all wars being impossible. The subsidiary force is not 
required for any purpose contemplated in the engagements made 
during the early part of the century. The Contingent simply cannot 
co-operate with the subsidiary force. 
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It has been pointed out in the political history of the Baroda 
state 1 that the early efforts of the Maratha invaders were directed 
not towards the acquisition of territory, but of the right to levy 
tribute in Moghal territory. When, however, the rule of the 
Ahmedabad viceroy broke down, they were left masters of almost 
the whole of Gujarat; but in certain directions they contented 
themselves with following the predatory system which best suited 
their ways and the wants of the army which alone were felt to be of 
any consequence. This was the case in the Kathiawar peninsula 
which adjoins Gujarat, though by a sort of chance, and later in the 
day, they here too acquired the districts of Amreli and Okhamandal, 
of which no mention need be made in a chapter devoted exclusively 
to the tributary States of Baroda, 

Although it is only the history of the tribute of Kathiawar which 
need be given here, a few prefatory remarks must be made* The 
peninsula of Surashtra, or good country, was named Kathi&wir hy 
the Mar&tbAs who started on their ever-increasing circle of con- 
quests from the land of the K^this. It has been divided into ten 
unequal prdnts , or districts, viz. : 1, Okh&mandal, the country of 
certain piratical tribes ; 2, BAlar, which comprises NavUnagar, 
Gondal, Rajkot, and Dhrol of the JMdeja tribe ; 3, Machhu Kantha, 
whose inhabitants came over more recently from Cutch and which 
includes Morvi and Malia ; 4, Jkalavad, in which are the states of 
Dhrangadra, Limdi, Wadhwan, Vankaner, and Than ; 5, GohelvAd, 
comprising Bh^vnagar, Palit&aa, Vala, and Lathi; 6, Undsarvaiya, 
the seat of the original Rajput holders of the country ; 7, Babri&vad, 
the country of the Babrias and Aliirs; 8, Sorath of which the Musal- 
man Nawab of Junagad held the largest portion; 9, Barda of the J etva 
Rajputs ; and, 10, Kathiawar proper. These, however, were arbitrary 
divisions, for, in reality, there were at one time in Surashtra 
at least 292 separate jurisdictions, often themselves minutely 
subdivided; and the idea of union among the chieftains of the 
peninsula seems never to have been deemed practicable. Subse- 
quently eighty of these jurisdictions were absorbed by the Baroda 
state, chiefly by gradual encroachment, and the number paying 
tribute either to the British Government, as the successor of the 
Feshwa, or to the Baroda state, is 212, while twelve only are wholly 
independent. 2 3 ■ , . 

For many years previous to the first invasion of the Marathas, the 
Musalmans unable to bring the Kathidw^r chieftains under complete 
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1 As far as possible this chapter has been confined to the doings of the G^ikwfe in 
EAtM&w&r. No detailed account need be given of the different peoples whom the 
Gaikw&r rendered tributary, or of the action taken by the British after their first 
interference. All allusion to Amreli and OkMmandal which form integral portions 

of the State has been omitted. 

3 Bom. Gov. Sel, XXXIX. part I. 2 85, 
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subjection, owing as much to the physical configuration of the 
peninsula as to the warlike character of its inhabitants, were in 
the habit of extracting tribute from them by constantly recurring 
military demonstrations which came to be known by the name of 
mulukgiri. The practice was also pursued by the Musalman 
ruler of Junagad and by other petty chiefs and was finally 
adopted and developed by the Marathas, till it came to an end 
when a settlement was effected by Major Walker in the early part 
of this century. This term mulukgiri signified, according to Major 
Walker, a seizure of the country or more probably a circuit of 
the country, and was applied by the Musalm&ns to the systematised 
raids in search of tribute made by them on the Rajput chieftains 
occupying all the tract between the Indus and Jodhpur. Perhaps 
the word may be a rendering of the Vijay-J&tm , or victory pilgrimage, 
practised by the old kings of Anhilvada who sought to make all 
neighbouring kingdoms tributary. 1 

How different the mulukgiri was in its nature from territorial 
acquisition may be understood from the following fact. In Major 
Walker's time (1807) the Marathas had made only these few settle- 
ments in the country : 1, Kathi, a station made by Damaji in 1742-43 ; 
2, Amreli by Damaji; 3, Shiyanagar, formerly called Marud, by 
Say&jirav Gaikwar in 1765-66; 4, Than and Lakhtar in 1805-6 ; and, 
5, Bhimkota by B&baji a short time before the settlement. Kodinar, 
too, was an early acquisition, though the pargana was not ceded to 
the Gaikwar till 1813, The port of Salaya was made over by Jam 
Jesai 3 after 1812 and the Peshwa had no settlements in Kathiawar. 

The mulukgiri , then, was this : 3 an annual tribute, which was held 
to be as annual arrears whenever reckoned for intervening years, 
was obtained from the petty States by sending out an army which 
made a circuit of the peninsula. The tribute consisted of one or some 
or all of the following : the khandani ; the ndl'bandi or compensation 
for shoeing horses; the ghdsddna or compensation for hay and 
grain, of which a fuller account is given in the political history ; the 
ganim vera , a collection for the plunderers, that is the Marathas ; 
the turk vera , a collection for the Musalman government ; the lain 
vera , a collection, made by the Nawdb of Junagad ; and a variety 
of trifling impositions classed under the general head of khardjdt 
or kherydt extraordinaries, chiefly due to the invention of Babaji 
and his lieutenant. 

The Maratha troops sent to collect the mulukgiri were of the 
most lawless kind, the season chosen for the expedition was that 
when the crops were beginning to ripen and the utmost damage could 
be done in case of resistance or delay on the part of the tributary. 
No limit was placed to the degree of devastation that might be 
effected; for instance, as firewood was scarce in many parts of the 
peninsula, the materials of which the houses of the villagers were 
made would often be devoted to the wants of the soldiery. It was 
as much a point of honor for the collector of the revenue to demand 
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more than his predecessor had heen able to extract, as it was for 
the tributary chief to refuse, if possible, all payment whatever. . It 
•was indeed a monstrous system, though there were some alleviations 
which made it bearable to these warlike tribes who fancied that by 
constant protest they maintained their liberty, and there were some 
rules fixed which mitigated the horrors of the mulukcgin. ihe 
invasions were of a transient character property alone was taken 
and the persons of the villagers escaped cruelty and oppression ; the 
invaders were not strong enough to carry walled towns or villages 
and contented themselves with ravaging the open country. While 
the Maratha mulukgiri lasted, it was the custom to suspend all other 
petty wars and internal mulukgiris, and those of the Kathiawar 
chief s who held that they too had the right of levying tribute, though 
they were on a lesser scale, were quite as ferocious as the foreign 
expedition , 1 If a settlement with the Marathas was intended, a 
vakil met the army at the boundary and a hat zcilamni bond was 
given when, the terms having once been fixed, the invaders left 
the country, while any depredations on the part of the soldiery were 
sternly repressed, each village being furnished with one or more 
band&rs, holders of the hand, to act as guardians* Should, however, 
no indication of an early settlement he afforded, the Pendhhris were 
let loose and the march of the army was then marked by every 
species of plunder and devastation. 

The evils of the muluhgiri system were not visited on the inhabi- 
tants of the peninsula only, for, especially when the Baroda state 
grew weak through family quarrels, the tributary chiefs resorted to 
a regular course of retributive plunder on the province of Gujarat, 
It was in those days not uncommon for bodies of horse to penetrate 
and commit depredations in the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad, and 
to advance on some occasions nearly as far south as Baroda. Under 
such circumstances there was no security for the lives or properties 
of the inhabitants, the commerce of the country was suspended and 
the revenue considerably diminished. These reprisals were only 
stopped by the measures adopted by the British. 

There remains to be said one word on the tendency of the 
mulukgiri to increase in severity on the tributary chiefs. The 
principle of the collector was to get as much more than his prede- 
cessor as he could, that of the chieftain to pay as little as possible. 
The actual settlement, therefore, was not regulated by any fixed 
standard, but varied according to the power of attack and defence 
in either party. When the tribute of any place had fallen into 
arrears, no revision was thought of, that the whole sum might be 
realised. On the contrary, an endeavour was made to settle for a 
proportion of the tribute due at its full rate, all arrears being 
left for a future opportunity. The demands were constantly 
progressive, but the revenues obtained did not increase except in the 


for instance, fined the Kaw&b of Jun&gad for allowing bis army to remain 
in the fieldafter the G&ikwar troops had entered the country. It was on the strength 
of this custom that the permanent stay of the British was held to render illegal all 
inter-territorial fights and raids. 
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case of States which were unable to resist- exaction till,, of course, 
they broke down under the pressure. It has been mentioned that 
one of the alleviations to the general oppressiveness of the muluhgiri 
was the weakness of the invading army, which was unable to do 
damage except in the open country. But this remark applies with 
less and less force as the period of the settlement made by the 
British approached, for, as the sums extracted from the peninsula 
increased, the Maratha armies sent in that direction augmented in 
force and number, and it may be said that, when Colonel Walker 
interfered, matters had come to a crisis. 

Under DainAji Gaikwar the general tenor of the expeditions was 
of this nature. Three or four thousand predatory horse without 
guns or camp equipage pursued their plundering march though the 
country and adjusted the amount of their demands according to the 
ability of the party to resist or their own power to enforce. As the 
government of the country, however, became more settled, some 
little regularity began to be observed, the muluhgiri came to be 
considered as an available and valuable addition to the income of 
the State, and a certain number of sibandi and foot soldiery were 
employed. 

The person, however, who made the most considerable inroads upon 
the ancient practice was Shivram Gardi who commenced his muluk - 
girls in 1793-94, and after having conducted several bodies of troops 
into Kathiawar at different times, gained experience in ascertaining 
with great certainty the ability of the country to bear a greater tribute 
than formerly, which tribute he had also the means to enforce! 
Shivram, therefore, raised the standard of the muluhgiri tribute, and 
enforced it with much cruelty and oppression. Before passing on 
to a record of BabAjhs expeditions a few States may be mentioned as 
instances of what has been said : — 

Between the years 1758 and 1803, according to a memorandum 
of the G^ikw^r and Peshwa/ s jamas levied from Morvi and sent to 
Major Walker in 1807, tribute was levied on the little State sixty- 
five times. In 1758 Sayaji G&ikwar subhedar levied Rs, 21,500 for 
the Gaikwar; in 1795 Shivram obtained four years jamdbandi at 
once, that is Rs. 18,000 for the Peshwa and one Mkh for fche'G&ikw£r. 
In 1798 the same person collected Rs. 22,500 for the Peshwa and 
Rs, 64,500 for the Gaikwar. BaMji Appaji in 1803 levied, tribute 
for three years amounting to five lakhs. 1 * * * In all, during the forty- 
five years, nearly 22 i lakhs were obtained, of which nearly eight 


Morvi 


Hdldr and 
Kotra . 


1 ‘ But,’ adds Colonel Walker, ‘ by this time, the resources of the T1 

exhausted, and the country exhibited a scene of disorder and calamity, 

the third muluhgiri circuit of BAbiji e helped to perpetuate the mis 

country. 5 From 18044 to 1807-8 Morvi fell into arrears. 
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ettlements with the Nawab of J unagad were, on the average of six 
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nent was made at Rs. 80,000, of which nearly Rs. 9000 lor 
cKarajuf. Before Shivram’s time the 1 Bantva 3™**™ 

Rs 28 000 to Rs. 32,000 according to the power of the collectoi. 
ILZ raised it to Rs. 38,000 and Babaji settled for fertile 
rears at Rs. 1,05,000, for the next three years at Rs. 9-,OOU,an 
Ebr the following two years at Rs. 72,000. The consequence o : 
ShoSrna ™, in M.j.r Wilier", words, that ■ the £ 

Bantva wa. ™te.' The fact was that m earl, tomes the Haiathas 
did not enter Kathiawar regularly, and no arrears weie collected 
till Shivrdm instituted the practice in 1793-94. Thos ®^°!f^ 0 

him, guiding their exactions as much as possible by the total oi the 
sum that SMvram had collected, made it the rule, or nearly so, ot 
their exactions for the year of account. . 

Before passing on to a record of Bahai’s expeditions' which 
immediately preceded the settlement by the British brief mention 
must he made of the Peshwa’s share in the tributes of the peninsula. 

The year after Gujarat had been partitioned between the Peshwa 
and Damaji, the division of Kdthiawar took place under the same 
conditions the division, that is, of the districts of Sorath, Hdlar, 
Gohelvad and Kathidwar, by which the Peshwa obtained the right to 
draw tie revenues of thirty-eight mahdls, of which the hamaljama, or 
Ml land revenue was estimated at about seven hikhs and the present 
jama at Rs. 2,85,300. Three jamdnat mahdls were also to be held 
jointly by the two powers, viz., the Shri Jagat Dwarka Bandar, the 
city of J unagad, and Din Bandar. 

For a time the Peshwa’s own officers collected the revenues, of his 
share of the peninsula which was included in the Ahmedabad district, 
hut under the subhedari of Bhavdni Shivrdm and Aba Shelukar, 
owing to the inability of the local officer in charge of Ahmedabad to 
re aliz e the revenue, the Peshwd’s share was farmed to the Gaik war, 
who was held hound to pay for the privileges a net revenue , of 
from Rs. 2,15,000 to Rs. 2,55,000. The enormous advantages which 
arose to the Gaikwar from holding an undisputed sway over the 
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1 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876) IV. App. IV. The partition took place in 1752-63. 
A m ci ncr other things it was agreed that, neither party should afford asylum to the 
oarajms, tdluMdrs, rayats on mminddrs of the other side, that if any new country was 
acquired, it should be equally divided, and that if any mahdl remained unpartitioned 
from oversight, it should be shared equally after an enquiry. 
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whole country must have made this arrangement a most profitable 
one to Mm. 

As has been stated in the political Mstory, after the war with 
Aba Shelukar, the whole of the Ahmedabad subheddri which included 
the Peshwa* s share of RMthMw&r, was farmed to the Gaikwar. Three 
or four years later, that is in 1802-3, the latter made a curious 
proposal for the redistribution of the tributary States by which the 
Peshw^s share was to be worth Rs. 5,38,019, or, to be more correct, 
Rs. 4,80,419, and that belonging to himself Rs. 4,(31,901, No notice 
was taken of the proposal by the Peshwa, and in 1814-15 the 
farm came to an end. The acquisition of the Ahmedabad farm by 
the Gaikwar after the expulsion of Aba Shelukar should have ensured 
the rapid and entire subjugation of the whole peninsula. But, as 
has been noticed in the political history, the death of Govindr&v 
G&ikw&r was followed by a period of terrible discord in the State, 
and for five years no muluhgiri force was despatched to K&tMaw&r. 
When, however. Colonel Walker had brought affairs into some order 
at Baroda, an opportunity was given to the minister Ravji Appaji 
to, in some measure, supply the crying pecuniary wants of his 
government by despatching a powerful muluhgiri army into 
RMthMwar under the command of his brother Babaji. 

At this time the revenues of the chiefs were roughly estimated 
at sixty-eight lakhs in the following proportions : Junagad seven 
Mkhs, Nav&nagar eleven lakhs, BMvnagar ten lakhs, Limbdi 
(JMMvad) ten Mkhs, Morvi and Tankari three Mkhs, Chithal and 
Jetpur three Mkhs, Gondal Dor^ji six Mkhs, and others who paid 
less. Of these sums eleven Mkhs should have gone as muluhgiri 
tribute to the Peshwa and G&ikwar, or rather, as the former's share 
was farmed by the latter, to the Gdikw&r. In Aba Shelukar* s time 
the Peshwa expected from the farmer, after all expenses for collection, 
Rs. 1,60,119 j in the Gaikwar's time he got to claim Rs. 3,29,560. 

Babaji conducted or directed three great muluhgiri expeditions, 
the first in 1803-4, the second in 1805-6, and the third in 1806-7. 
For six years* revenues he obtained, including the sums got from 
Morvi, the very respectable total of Rs. 51,03,063. 

As a portion of the history of the Baroda state it will be necessary to 
give in some detail the events of these years, the steps by which the 
British Government first settled the claims and dues of the Baroda 
state and o£ the chiefs respectively, those by which the Peshwa was 
deprived of all power in the peninsula, and those by which he was 
supplanted by the British power which eventually took the manage- 
ment of the whole into its hands, merely remitting the annual 
collections to the Gaikwar, 

On the 19th of December 1803, the chiefs of Chithal, Jetpur, 
Medorda, and Kundia, suffering from the exactions of the chiefs of 
BlMvnagar, Junagad, Navanagar, as well as from those of the 
Gaikwar and Peshwa, applied to the Resident at Baroda for protec- 
tion. 1 The Raja of Morvi, at war with his kinsmen of Malia, 2 and 
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the ruler of Jodiya Bandar followed suit. The Resident, Major 
Alexander Walker, had for some time previous been anxious to 
interfere in the affairs of Kathiawar, and was now allowed by the 
Bombay Government (July 1803) to send an agent named Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali among the chieftains of the peninsula to ascertain 
if they would submit to his arbitration. The Resident's main 
object was to assist the Gaikwar government in recovering its 
tribute, and so replenish its empty coffers. This, as we shall see, 
Babaji was able to do unassisted, somewhat to the disappointment 
of the Resident, but it should always be remembered that the latter 
did all he could to strengthen Babaji's hands by allowing a large 
portion of the State army to serve under that . leader while there 
were wars and rumonrs of wars elsewhere, as well as by putting offi 
the reduction of the army. The Gaikwar had also the moral assist- 
ance of the British alliance, though, as it turned out, active assistance 
except of guns and ammunition could not be given till May 1807, on 
account of the many dangers which then threatened the British 
Government in the west of India, His next aim was to effect 
such a permanent settlement of the Gaikwarts claim in Kathiawar 
as would enable the Baroda government to realise its dues regularly, 
for, as has been stated, no tribute had been levied for five years, 
and he wished to do this without the necessity of annually sending 
an army into the peninsula. His further aim was to vouchsafe British 
protection to several Princes who had applied for it, and so to gain a 
hold upon the country adjoining Cutch and Sind. By the side of 
these general aims there ran a particular desire to crush or capture 
Malharrav, the ex-j&ghirddr of Kadi, who had escaped from his loose 
captivity at Nadi&d and was now attempting to get the chiefs to 
combine under his leadership for the overthrow, or, at least, the 
disturbance of the administration at Baroda. 

Meanwhile (1803), Babaji had been active enough in carrying out 
his two objects of collecting the mnlnkgiri which was five years in 
arrears, and of preventing the chiefs from combining under Malhar- 
r&v. Th ejaghirddr had escaped from Nadi&d on the 4th of December 
1802, and fled to Bhuj in Cutch where he collected some 1500 
men. But he hesitated long before entering Kathiawar, while his 
relative .Mukundr&v, after losing the hold he had obtained on 
Amreli, established his head-quarters at Damnagar and levied tribute 
on the neighbouring villages. At length Malharrav, who had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining assistance and promises from the chiefs of 
Morvi, Dhrangadra, and Junagad, passed through Dbr&ngadra and 
joined Mukundrav at Sonari, a village in Yankffner. In July he 
got to Dhari with an army of 5000 men and was there met by some 
Junagad troops, when he made an unsuccessful attempt perma- 
nently to occupy Amreli. 

Babaji's turn now came. Unaided, except by the prestige of his 
alliance with the English preached through the peninsula by the 
Maulvi, he had by September, after suppressing the desdi of Pitri, 
either brought to terms or summoned to their allegiance the K&thi 
bhumids and the chiefs of Vankaner, Rajkot, Gondal, Kotda, Than, 
Navanagar, Morvi, Malia, Wadhwan and other States. Three of the 
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most powerful Rulers Remained to be dealt with Junagad* Jetpur, 
and Bhavnagar. 

On tlie 11th. of October 1803 Vithoba Piiaji (Vifchalrav Diw&rji) 
surrounded the DMri fort in which Malharrav was, but the latter 
managed to escape him. He was pursued and defeated near Sabar 
Kundla in Babriavdd and then attempted to leave the peninsula 
from Gogo, but was refused the means by Vakhatsing the Bhavnagar 
chief. The unfortunate man again fled inland and was able to 
strike one more feeble blow from the mountainous district of Fdli* 
tana, till at length, after he had been deserted by all his followers, 
starvation forced him to surrender himself, his son, and a solitary 
attendant to B&baji He was subsequently conveyed to Bombay 
where he long lived a prisoner at large. 

In October the Raval of Bhavnagar, moved rather by fear of the 
British than by any concern for Sihor which resisted all B&b&ji’s 
efforts, compounded to pay three years* dues for all arrears, and 
BAb4ji abandoned the old muluhgiri system of refusing any com- 
promise out of deference to the Resident’s suggestions. 

Bdbaji’s first serious check occurred in December 1803 at the 
siege of Vartoli belonging to the Nawab of Junagad, who was then 
expecting assistance from Kanhoji and hoped to head a confederacy 
of Kdthi chiefs. Besides he refused to meet claims for Rs. 2,25,000 
on the ground that he was no mere Rajput. 1 It was at this time, 
that the R&ja of Morvi, the Thikor of Vankdner, and the chief of 
Jodiya Bandar, from various motives, invoked the protection of the 
British. 

By March 1804, however, Babaji came to terms with the Nawab 
rather to the disappointment of the Resident, and proceeded to call on 
the Porbaudar chief for tribute, who, in answer to a demand for 
Rs. 1,80,000 offered Rs. 40,000. The chief obtained the assistance of 
the Rfcija of Navanagar, who had before this made terms with BaMji, 
and the Gaikw^r commander was a second time under the necessity 
of asking the British for ammunition, to which was added a request 
for a battalion of British troops which he proposed to station at 
Kaparband. 

Babdji’s first muluhgiri ended as triumphantly as it had begun, 
but his second expedition did not commence till April 1S05* 2 On 
the 15th of the same month the Bombay Government observed 
* that most of the Kdthi chiefs had demanded the mediation of the 
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1 Briefly told B&b&ji’s subsequent dealings with the Naw&b were as follows : In 
1804, just as the muluhgiri force was entering Sorath, the iNawdb placed 
Raghundthji and Ranchhodji the sons of Unaarji in the dmdngin. The latter 
Conducted a petty muluhgiri expedition on behalf of his master both in 3804*5 and 
in 1805-6, after having in 1804 resisted Bdbaji’s attack of Bh an tali. On this 
occasion the master betrayed his servant into B&bdji’s hands, and the latter, skilfully 
playing upon the two, settled the revenue as he pleased. In 1807, when Rev&- 
shankar, Umarji’s ostensible successor, made- an attempt to levy a muluhgiri by 
which he obtained a Ukh of rupees, he fined the Nawdb Rs. 15,000. Revdshankar, on 
the resignation of the sons of Umarji, was nominally Diwdn, but he remained the 
.tool of Bdb&ji. 

2 By the siege of Wadhwda which occupied Bdbdji a long time, 
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English whose duty and right it was to interfere ; for although no 
direct assistance had been given Babffji, yet, from the positive 
declaration of the Haw&b of Junagad^ it was evident that the chief- 
tains of the peninsula had submitted the more readily from the 
knowledge of his and his government’s depending ultimately on the 
Honorable Company’s support.’ On the narrowest grounds 'the 
duty and right to interfere’ in the collection of revenue m’Kifthia- 
war might rest on the fact that the Honorable Company was 
answerable for the debts of the Baroda state, and that anything 


which affected the regular collection of its revenues justly came 


Third muluhgiri 
in 1806. 


The Resident 
joins BdMji in 
K&thi&w&r, 
1807 - 8 . 


under the control of the power which had given its guarantee for 
repayment. The Kffthi chiefs being independent had the right to 
demand British interference. _ _ 

The third flvuluJcgivi expedition referred to was not conducted by 
Babdji in person, for he was absent at Baroda, but by his lieutenant 
Vithalrav Diwanji, afterwards sarsubha. As it was the most 
lucrative, so it was undoubtedly the most severely conducted of the 
three expeditions. 

The great Maratha wars and other circumstances had hitherto 
prevented the Bombay Government from allowing Major Walker to 
carry out his projects "in Kathiawar in the manner he desired and the 
treaty prescribed. But in August 1807 the combined forces of the 
British and the Gaikwar, under Major Walker and BAbriji, encamped 
at Gutu in the Morvi tdluka, and the two commanders issued joint 
letters to twenty -nine of the principal chieftains inviting them to 

■ ; _ " . . . -T , , -I , ■ n • i ■■ T* ' _ A.1' _ J . 


attend the camp situated at that place in order to discuss the terms 
of n. nfirmancut settlement of the Gaikwar’s muluhqiri claims. It 


Actions previous 
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of a permanent settlement of tlie Gaikwar’s muluhgiri claims. It 
was not till the 15th of May 1808 that Major Walker was able to 
inform the Bombay .Government that he had completed the settle- 
ment, He had not only been obliged to examine a vast number of 
contending claims, but he had had on the one hand to discourage 
* the chimerical or excessive expectations of the hhumias (lords of 
the soil) for whom the utmost that could be done in general was 
merely to provide for their security in future/ and at the outset it 
was the settled belief among many of them that the British had 
entered the peninsula with the view of ousting the Gaikw&r, and 
they had tendered their assistance to the accomplishment of such a 
purpose. On the other hand, the Resident had had f to moderate the 
demands of the Baroda government upon such of the chieftains as 
might appear to be sufferers from over-exactions or defalcations of 
their revenues/ Yet it must be confessed that Major Walker was so 
anxious not to injure the revenues of the Baroda state by his inter- 
ference that, in most cases, his award bore far too heavily on the 
little States in the peninsula. There was, besides, one great flaw in 
the settlement which was destined to bear the gravest consequences. 
In nearly .one-half of Gujarat the Gaikwar was not a principal at all, 
but the farmer of the Peshw&’s rights. By fixing permanently the 
sums which the hhumias had to pay without consulting the Peshwa, 
the latter’s rights were seriously invaded, and he had good cause to; 
refuse the renewal of the farm when the lease expired. 

We shall presently revert more fully to Colonel Walker’s settle- 
ment, but at present notice should be taken of his* doings before 
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this was fully effected. Prom Morvi 1 Colonel Walker exacted 
Rs. 3,74,000, two lakhs were for four years 5 revenues, the remainder 
as clearance of all past demands. 3 The Gaik w&ris requisition on Malia 
amounted to nearly three lakhs of koris , 3 but it was reduced by the 
Resident to one lakh. The Jam of Navanagar had abetted the 
Makranis in seizing the Kandorna fort belonging to Porbandar, and 
the allied forces were oblig’ed to march on that place and capture it, 4 
It was a well-known stronghold and the exhibition of force displayed, 
together with the considerate manner in which it was exercised, 
served to make the task of effecting a settlement with all the other 
* chiefs an easy matter. No difficulty was experienced in coming to 
terms with the chiefs of Gohelvad, So rath and Halar, or in trans- 
ferring from the Gdikwar to 'the British Government the tribute 
due by Bhavnagar as part of the territories ceded in jaidad for 
the services of the subsidiary force, 24th October 1808. The tribute 
which had hitherto been paid by the Raval to the Peshwa was made 
over to the English according to the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 

Porbandar also easily came to terms. 

ShivranTs collections for 1798 had amounted to Rs. 9,47,540, those Settlement, 
of two years of BabajPs muluhgiris (1806-7 and 1807-8) had been 
respectively Rs. 10,66,835 and Rs. 9,32,442. Major Walker, over- 
anxious perhaps, as has been said, nob to diminish the revenues of 
the necessitous Gaikwar government, fixed the perpetual settlement 
ft of the peninsula at Rs. 9,79,882. 3 It was at the same time determined 

that a party of Gaikwar horse and one battalion of subsidiary troops 
should remain in the country to ensure the permanency of the 
engagements as well as to suppress the petty but savage wars which 
the chiefs had for so many years been accustomed to wage one on 
the other. Thus, at one stroke the Resident hoped to put an end 
to the whole mulukgiri system, to close the long era of bloodshed 
and lawlessness and to confer on the Gaikwdris state as well as on 
its tributaries the means of enjoying certain revenues, which m the 
case of the latter would increase with the calm progress ox peaceful 
years. In the end his object was obtained, and it is on his settlement 
(revised) that the present relations between the Baroda state and 
the Kdthidw&r chiefs are based, but this turbulent country had to 
1 cfo through many trials before quiet was restored to it. ihe 

^ Residents hope and belief that he would be able to put an abrupt 

end to the custom of female infanticide prevalent among the Jhade 3 a 
and Jethva Rajputs, and to the practice of piracy and wrecking 
,, among the small States on the sea-coast were likewise not destined 
^ to be fully realised without reiterated efforts. , . 

! Though the settlement was intended to be permanent, and m The Security 

[ effect became so, it must be understood that the revenue engagements 

i entered into by each chief under personal security were binding ior 
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ten vears only. The first bond which was taken from the hhumm 
or possessor of the land, or his vakil, and called the hat zalanmi, 
was an engagement on the part of a Bhat, a person ot a certain 
caste whose word was considered inviolable, and who wonld^ not 
hesitate to enforce the terms of an agreement on the part of the 
person for whom he stood bail at the risk of his life. Here the 
Bhat pledged himself to answer for certain points adverted to in 
the deed. The hat zalamni was an obligation to contract certain 
other engagements, rather than itself a specific engagement. 

The nest deed was the talab zamin, security for good behaviour, 
which provided security generally for the peace of the country and 
was called the Mia or nila zamin,. that is green fresh or perpetual. 
To this, in some instances, was added a counter-security called the 
ad zamin, which was taken with a view to another local practice 
denominated sanhla zamin or connected security, by which the 
chiefs were rendered mutually responsible for each other. 

Finally came the most important security £ a perpetual engagement 
to pay the amount of the revenue as then fixed and determined/ 
But as no personal security for such an engagement could be found, 
the duration of the revenue security was fixed at ten years. 

Colonel, then Major Walker, had been assisted throughout the 
settlement by Babaj/s lieutenant, Yithalrav Diwffiiji, who had also 
completed the third mulukgiri. Babaji was now employed at Baroda 
in the work for which his nephew Sitaram had been found unsuit- 
able, so that it was with the consent of the Resident who held a high 
opinion of him that Yithalrav was appointed sarsubha of Kathidwar. 1 
It was not for a long time that this energetic officer forfeited in 
some measure the high degree of esteem in which he was held. 

In December 1808, Fate Muhammad a partizan soldier, who had 
obtained possession of the person of the Rao of Cutch, had, during 
the preceding month, in concert with the chief of Morvi, moved 
troops into Hffiar with the intention of attacking Nav&nagar. By 
the remonstrances of the Resident and a promise that any just 
demands would be beard, he was induced to withdraw, but Halar 
suffered considerably from friends and foes. 2 

In the same year BaMji Appaji discovered large peculations on 
the part of the manager of Kdthi&war, and recovered about one-half 
of them for the State amounting to over seven Kkhs. 3 

Though it does not fair within the scope of this chapter to give a 
detailed account of Obhamandal, some allusion must here be made 
to that portion of the peninsula, as one of the general ends the 
Bombay Government and Colonel Walker had in view, when they 
began to interfere in EAthiaw&r, was the suppression of piracy. 


J He was definitively appointed sarsubha in about 1811, alter Sitdrim’s fall ; till 
then the post remained in BdbAji’g family. 

■ 3 Wallace’s History of the Glik wars, 154, 

8 Baroda Prfeis of 1853. In 1808-9 occurred the ravages of the Kithis in Arnreli, 
when Valla Matra plundered B&b&pnra, the Icasba of Kodin&r, and forty villager 
were looted or destroyed owing to the encouragement given by the chief of Kiidudadar . 
It was then, too, that Vildan Kafrio became so notorious as a freebooter . 
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whereby the vessels of British subjects frequently suffered. Among 
the hardiest pirates were the inhabitants of OkMmandal. In 1807 
Sivji Sundarji, a Catch merchant, was employed by Colonel Walker 
on a mission to the piratical States of Okhamandal, and was success- 
ful in persuading the chiefs of Ret, Dwarka, Aramra, Posetra, and 
Dhinge, to promise that they would abandon piratical habits and 
renounce all rights of wrecking, British native agents were 
stationed at the different ports to see that the engagements were 
fulfilled. Similar engagements were entered into by the chiefs of 
Mozafarabad, Porbandar, Bhavnagar, J unagad, Jodiya Bandar, and 
Navanagar. No place gave more trouble than Posetra, where the 
fort had to be regularly attacked and destroyed in 1809 ; and, when 
it was again partly re-built in 1811 for piratical purposes, it had again 
to be destroyed. Among other ports Porbandar has been mentioned. 
In 1809 the R^na in return for British protection and the adjust- 
ment of certain Gdikwar claims ceded half of his port and its rights 
to the Honorable Company, on condition that a small force of 
sepoys should be stationed there. 

In 1809 important military operations were found necessary in 
Kathiawar, in consequence of the disturbances created by the chiefs 
of Malia and Kk&ndadar, and the excesses of the Kathis, The 
desperate capture of Malia, 1 defended though it was by brave Mianas, 
taught the whole country to respect Colonel Walkers power. In 
June, Khand&dar too surreudered, and the chiefs concerned in the 
disorders incurred heavy fines. 

In 1811 fresh disorders broke out in the peninsula. We have 
mentioned the efforts then made to recommence piracy at Posetra. 
The KYithis began fresh depredations; the J&m of Navdnagar 
refused to settle with the Cutch government as he had promised 
to do in 1808. Captain Carnac urged him to settle his bond 
debts, incurred for military assistance rendered to the Jam in 
his quarrels with his minister, the Khavas, and with interest 
amounting to 18,60,000 horis. The Jam refused to do so, ejected 
an agent who was making enquiries concerning the suppression 
of infanticide, and refused to give proper satisfaction for an attack 
made by some of his mercenary troops at Murpur on Lieutenant 
Knight. The Jam was, in truth, organizing a combination of 
chiefs against the British power and the GAikwar administration, 
-and his intrigues with Kanhoji have been noticed elsewhere. 2 

At the same time it so happened that the son and heir of the Rana 
of Porbandar had seized Chaya and Kasira, two forts belonging 
to his father, and refused to surrender them unless certain hard 
conditions were fulfilled. A small force of British troops Had to be 
despatched which took Chaya by storm, occupied Kasira, and 
brought the R&na 5 s son to his senses. 
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1 The fort and city of M&lia was taken by storm in July 1809 in spite of an extra* 

dinarily brave defence. Captains Mackenzie and Wilkinson died ‘merely from 

te violence of their exertions, without a wound, 5 five other officers were wounded 

id eighty-two men of the 5th and 56th Regiments and of the Grenadier Battalion 

ere lulled or wounded. 3 * See above, KYnhoji’s conspiracy, p. 270. 
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In the following year military operations were commenced against 
Navanagar. Colonel Smith moved from Porbandar on the 17th of 
January, and halted on the Navanagar frontier from the 19th to 
the 27th of the same month. The Jam still refused the terms held 
out to him, and a British officer, Lieutenant Phelan, was billed while 
out-shooting in the neighbourhood of the camp. Then Navanagar 
was slowly approached and batteries were slowly raised. On the 
23rd of February the Jam succumbed. A large fine was imposed 
on him to be paid to the Cuteh government and his tribute was 
augmented * Salaya Bandar was ceded; a fine was to be paid for 
firing on British troops ; Murpur was to be dismantled. 

The year 1813 is one of the saddest in the annals of Kdthiawar. 
A famine devastated the land and a pestilence followed the famine* 
so that it is thought that one-fourth of the inhabitants perished. 
The muluhgiris of Babaji had done a good deal to impoverish the 
States ; Colonel Walker's settlement had perpetuated a high rate 
of tribute: then came this famine and pestilence. The while, 
unknown to the British, the Q-aikwar officers had entered on a system 
of encroachments, and it is said that, now and after, Yithalrdv 
Diwinji introduced creatures of his own into the office of minister 
to each of the chiefs, and , through their means preyed on the 
za,min4d,r$. In consequence of all this it had to be recorded a few 
years after 1813, that K^thiawfir had declined from great prosperity 
to extreme misery. Such was not to be the end of this country ; 
but it is probable that when Colonel Walker triumphantly swept 
away in whole or in part the mitlukgiri system, female infanticide, 
and piracy, he never contemplated that such would ever be its 
condition. In truth the misery alluded to sprang in a great measure 
from dual government, and little else remains for this chapter to tell 
but the steps by which first the Peshwa was elbowed out and then 
the Gaikwar, 

No mention need here be made of the compact between the Nawab 
of Junagad and the Gaikwar government, whereby certain exchange 
of territory took place, much to the advantage of the latter, such as 
the acquisition of Kodinar by the Gaikwar (1813). 

In 1814 a subsidiary force again marched into Kathiawar on a 
military campaign, and as usual Vithalrav Diwanji joined Captain 
Bailantyne with the Gaikw&r forces. The Khavas chiefs of Jodiya 
and Amran had shown a rebellious spirit; against the J&m of 
Navanagar : in August Jam Jesaji died and his heir Jam Sataji was 
known to be spurious : the British found themselves bound to support 
the new J&m before the Peshwa interfered. Colonel East, in 1815, 
easily reduced the Khavas chiefs, when a provision was made for 
their families, and Jodiya, Amran, Balamba, together with the forts 
of Kandorna and Pardari, were restored to Nav&nagar, in whose 
favour the Gaikw&ris extra tribute of Es. 90,000, laid on in 1808, was 
also relinquished. Meanwhile, in March 1814, the Vaghers who 
had issued # from Okhamandal entered Kathiawar, and, besides 
other atrocities, had devastated sixty villages, were driven across the 
Ran by the Gaikwar officer Govindrav Mima, while Karanji the 
Thakor of Kumaria in the Malia district, who had given them 
asylum, lost both hisiort and his life. 
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Tie Khavas chiefs had been incited to create a disturbance by 
the Peshwa’ s officers. Since the beginning of the century the 
Gaikwar had farmed the Ahmedabad districts belonging to the 
Peshwa, and these included a portion of the tribute paid by the 
chiefs of Kathiawar. In making his settlement Colonel Walker had, 
as has been remarked, wholly overlooked the right the Peshwa 
undoubtedly possessed of a voice in a matter so seriously affecting 
his revenues ; and other high deeds had been done, such as the 
very one just related about Navanagar, which trenched on his 
privileges as suzerain. It is, therefore, no wonder that in 1814 he 
showed himself unwilling to continue to the Gaikwar the lease of the 
Ahmedabad farm, which he resumed on the 23rd of October 1814 

It was in vain that from 1814 to 1816 Mr. Elphinstone urged the 
Peshwa to allow the Honorable Company to collect his revenue for 
Mm. The only condition on wMch he woul d consent to do this was 
that the entire revenues accruing from the tribute should be paid 
him without any deduction for collection. Now, not only had a 
large deduction on this account alway^been made to the Gaikwar 
government, but when the lease of the farm terminated, that govern- 
ment had naturally withdrawn one-half of its forces, and, though 
it is true that when any serious disturbances occurred, the task of 
restoring order had fallen almost entirely on the British troops, yet 
for ordinary police work the G4ikw&r 5 s army had been mainly used. 
The condition for which the Peshwa stipulated was, therefore, a 
very hard one ; yet, to ensure peace, the Bombay Government 
undertook to collect the Peshwa' $ revenue without charging him 
anythingfor collection, and agreed that the tributaries’ agents should 
pay in their dues at Ahmedabad, On his side B&jirav consented not 
to upset the decennial settlements. 

The task the British had undertaken was all the more difficult, 
owing to the intrigues of the Peshwa' s officers, who disseminated 
reports that the rule of the Gaikwar had come to an end, and, 
consequently, the arrangements made by Colonel Walker. Besides, 
no arrangements were made by the Peshwa for the defence of the 
country, and the Bombay Government had to add a battalion to the 
K&thi4war force ^ 1 Q1 A T^^Unrro^ci nmMnlinmrln. Q.m mrn+.Afi f.n 
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la 1816 the Peshwa's jamabandi amounted to 
Rs. 5,62,939 and the G4ikw£ris to Ks. 5,60,364. In June 1816 the 
Peshwa again reiterated his displeasure at being precluded from 
interfering in Kathiawar, when the Bombay Government abruptly 
informed him that their engagements prevented them from allowing 
him to increase his demands on the chiefs. He was, however, 
guaranteed the whole amount of the tribute that was dim to him 
or that migh thereafter become due, according to the spirit of the 
engagement. 

Soon after came the rupture between the Peshwa and the Bombay 
Government. The Peshwa's rights in Kathiawar which previously 
formed a portion of the Ahmedabad farm were assigned to the 
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Fatesing his portion of the Kathiawar tributes in part payment of 
the increased subsidiary force. Their negotiations in this direction 
met* however, with a firm refusal from the Regent Fatesing, audit 
was not till Sayajirdv ascended the gadi that the whole management,! 
of the country* that is, the collection of the entire tributes was 
entrusted to the British. 

From 1817 to 1819 Captain Ballantyne was employed in effecting 
new decennial engagements with the chiefs* and a force under 
Colonel the Hon’ble Lincoln Stanhope was sent into Kathiawar to 
restore order. &- 

The Gaikwar was henceforward to get- a fixed sum from the 
tributary chiefs of Kathiawar ; he was also to have no further concern 
in the country. The Bombay Government made itself responsible 
that the tribute should be forthcoming, and alone retained relations 
with the chiefs of the peninsula. 

In the Mahi Kantha, the decay of Moghal power in the early years 
of the eighteenth century was accompanied by a revival of local 
independence. But about the middle of the century (1758), this was 
again suppressed by the Mar&thas, who settling in the province levied 
tribute from all except the poorest and most out-of-the-way chiefs. 1 
The following is a short account of some of the chief Mahi Kantha 
tributaries. 

About the year 1766, the Gaikwar army under Appasaheb cam© 
to Idar 2 and demanded from Shivsing the ruler, half of the territory 
of Idar as belonging to his uncle Raising who had died without 
male issue. Shivsing tried to avoid compliance, hut was in the end 
compelled to write over a half share of the revenues of the State. 3 4 
In 1778 the Peshwa’s deputy at Abmedabad, with the help of the 
brother of Sarajmal, one of the Idar proprietors who had been put 
to death by the eldest son of Shivsing, levied a tax in the Idar 
districts named ganim ghoda vero or the robbers* horse cess. In 
1802, the Gdikwaris revenue-collecting force came from Kathntwar, 
and encamping at Sidhpur, summoned Gambkirsing to pay tribute 
arrears. Whilst at Sidkpur, Gambhirsing, by the promise of an 
increase in the tribute, induced the commander of the Gaikwaris 
force to help him in driving out the Musalmans from Gadvada. 
After some difficulty the tribute was settled at the sum of Rs. 24,000/ 
and its name changed from the robber-horse, ganim ghoda, to the 
grass and grain, ghdsddna , cess. In IS48 Alimednagar and Tintori 
were transferred to Idar and the tribute raised to Rs. 30,840 the 
present figure, the increase of Rs. 9980 being for the transferred 
estates. 


1 Of the sixty-three Mahi Kantha chiefs the oniy houses who pay no Baroda tribute 
are Fethdpur, Magodi, Gdbat, Timba, Vad&g&m, R&nipura, Bolandra, Likhi, 
Mot&kotarna, and Umadi. 

2 See page 184. 

3 Bom. Gov. Bee. 91 A. of 1861, 26. According to another account Shivsing was 
obliged to pass a bond for Rs. 20,000. Forbes’ Bus Mdla, 459. 

4 These are sikka rupees. Deducting from them Rs. 3640 for exchange and 
presents, shvrpdv 7 the net tribute payable by Idar in Imperial coin was Rs, 20,360. 
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About the middle of the eighteenth century, during ibe time of 
Rana Prithusing the arm.y of Damaji Gaikwar came to Danta 
and did not withdraw till the Rands had agreed to pay tribute. A 
few years later, Abhaysing, the ruler of Danta, finding his chief 
men and vassals troublesome, promised a fourth share of the 
revenue to a Maratha named Arjunrav Ghoparo. He, with a 
hundred Gaikwari horse, after about two years, began to build a 
small fort at Danta, At last his conduct became so oppressive that, 
with the help of the people, Mansing the Edna’s eldest son drove 
him out. Nothing further is known about his relations with the 
Gaikwar, but, at present, he pays to him as ghdsddna a yearly sum 
of Rs. 2874-1-11. 

In 1780, during the reign of Indrasingji, Fatesing Gaikwar 
attacked and captured Malpur and took away its gates. Since then 
the Malpur Ravals have paid the Gaikwar as qh&sdana a yearly sum 
of Rs. 28G-4-4. 

During the minority of Khomdnsing, the son of Hathioji, the 
Gdikwar army under Yithoba attacked Suddsna, plundered the 
village of TJderdn, and retired. After this they returned every three 
or four years, and, at last, levied a fixed tribute. After a time 
Amarsing is said to have repulsed the Gdikwar 5 s army. In 1804, in 
the time of Mohabatsing, Amarsing’s grandson, Kakaji a Mardtha 
officer, brought an army of the Gaikwdr against Suddsna, but was 
beaten by the Thakmy who is said to have been helped by the spirit 
of Maniknath Bavo and did not lose a man. He pays the Gaikwdr 
as ghdsddna a yearly sum of Rs. 1000, ,/b. 

Besides these, the Mansa state pays as ghdsddna a yearly sum 
of Rs. 11,734; Mohanpur Rs. 4749-11-2 ; Ghodasar Rs. 3501 ; 
Amliyara Rs. 316 l ; Funadra Rs. 375 ; Khadal Rs. 1751 ; Ranasan 
Rs. 373-6-2 ; Yarsoda Rs. 1582-14-1; IloIRs. 1863-3-1 ; Katosan 
Rs, 544-3-10; Yalasna Rs. 280-4-4; Sathamba Rs. 401 ; Dabha 
Rs. 150; Rupal Rs. 1164-13-6 ; Dadhdliya Rs. 699-4-6 ; Ydsna 
Rs. 3108-11-2 ; Hadol Rs. 112; Satlasan Rs. 1676; BhaMsna 
Rs. 1117; Ramds Rs. 158-5-4; Prempur Rs. 187 ; Eadoli Rs. 513; 
KhervadaRs. 302 ; Dedol Rs.. 513; Tajpuri Rs.699; Vektapur 
Rs. 1118; Hapa Rs. 1025; Dedhrota Rs. 669 ; Magona Rs.890; 
Tejpura Rs. 310; Memadpur Rs. 170; Deloli Rs. 250 ; Kasalpura 
Rs. 50; Yisroda Rs. 440; Palaj Rs. 400; Rampura Rs. 50 ; and 
Ijpura Rs. 240. 

In the eighteenth century every two or three years the Baroda 
government collected tribute by means of a military force, but 
losing strength in the beginning of the present century, they failed 
to control their Mahi Kantha tributaries. The success which 
attended the settlement of the tributes due from Kathiawar led 
to the making of similar arrangements in the Mahi Kantha, 2 
In 1811-12, Lieutenant- Colonel Ballantyne repaired thither, 
accompanied by Bacha jamaddr who was in command of the 
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1 The Thdkurs of Amliyara are famous for the obstinate resistance they have more 

than once made to the Gaikw&r’s troops. ^ . „ , , , , , 

2 Assistance has kindly been afforded me in this part of the chapter by Khan 
Bahadur Pestauji Jah&ngir, C.LE. 
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^S‘ n Bt e somei^i»uAuemi S tot6,lio™, the terms were 
merer either conformed to or formally annulled. , 

Vnv sometime Bacha jamddar bad charge of the Main Kantha, 

a jLuSt Ee maintained the Gaikwdr’s authority withsomev jur, 
he failed in wholly arresting the depradations 0 f ^ 

-K-rrtia These continued to exact garas and vol, while the iiajaoi xua 
S Jhi lew “the tUMi. In 1818, B^hMUr was adled 
S P o« fcreinTewioe, and, soon otter, all the Mardtha troops bemg 

withdrawn, the province relapsed into disorder. 

Nevertheless on the 15-th of December 1818, the chief P e0 P|® 0 
Kallidnji Nimdvida, pargana Bahiyah executed a seran y ^ 

+n the Hrrnor able Company represented by the Hon Ale Jj. btannope 
hehalf of the G4ikw&r, to pay the annual jamabandi, ghasdana , 
Sd otte rgts qSli ill their own S V« dues tom the 
GAikwfs government and not molest any paid or village not 
consort with, smoke or drink water with, criminals, hut deliver them 
np and inform against them, sell all excess horses, &c., on pam of 
losing garas and 'uanta riglits. 

In 1817 - 18 , the Honorable Company supplanted the Peshwa and 

obtained a firm hold on Gujardt. Their new possessions brought 
the British Government into immediate contact with the surrounding 
SIX, tribes of the Mahi Kantha, and the interlacing of 
possessions and the confusion of authority had produced such genera 
lawlessness that it was evident that some one power must become 
responsible for the maintenance of order. As the Gaik win S°7 e ™ _ 
3 was unable to take this position the management of ! the 
Mahi Kintha was by an agreement, concluded on the did of Apr 
1820, made over to the British Government. Under the terms of 
this agreement the Gaikwar promised that he wouid no longer send 
troops into Kafchiawir or the Mahi Kintha without the consent of 
the British Government, and that he would place any claims he had 
on any zemindar under the arbitration of the British. The British 
Government engaged to hand over the tributes due by the zammdars 
to the Giikwar free of expense. It was also agreed that expenses 
incurred in coercing a refractory chief should be recovered from his 
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Baroda government by pressing exorbitant claims added to the 
difficulty of a settlement. The matter was referred to the Bombay 
Government, who decided that the Gaikw&r was not entitled to 
more than had been sanctioned by the settlement of 1811-12. Full 
and counter securities for future payments were taken, and an average 
fixed for the settlement of the various claims of the petty chiefs. 

In 1822 a security bond of 11 articles was executed before Major 
Ballantyne, Political Agent, by the chief people of Bhadarva and 
dhdrdlds of the villages of the taluka, not to harbour criminals and 
outlaws or associate with them; to restore to a zamind&r his land if 
its boundaries had been encroached upon; to submit all internal 
feuds to the Political Agent and entertain no sibcmdi, Pardeshis, 
Arabs, Pathans, Kathis, Rajputs, or Marathas ; to abandon thieving 
and be answerable for the goods of travellers according to the pagla 
system ; to keep no extra horses for Kolis ; to give security for the 
due payment of the ghdsddna and the hah of any zamind&r ; to 
quietly submit their claims for gar&s and vdnta to the decision of the 
Political Agent ; to observe rules connected with the opium trade, 
and to see that the inhabitants of uparvddia villages paid the patels 
their dues. 

The Bhat Rao Jiba Gemalsing, residing at Baroda, stood fail 
zdmin or security for good behaviour, and as dd zdmin or security for 
security Jadav Amarsingji Gul&bsingji, Thakur of Sindhrot, and his 
family from generation to generation. 

Other security bonds were executed, but the chief one was passed 
before Colonel Miles, Acting Political Agent, prdnt Gujarat, on the 
11th of August 1880. It consisted of nineteen articles, and was 
signed by the chief people of the tdluha of Katosan. The rights they 
agreed to respect consisted of the levying of the dues of ghdsddna , 
jamdbandi , hhichdi , &c., and the customary dues of zamind&r $. 
Their own rights they submitted to.the arbitration of the Political 
Agent, namely, for gar&s, vdnta, vol , grain, and rakhopa and debts 
generally. c We will not resume the gccras , vanta or pasaita we 
may have assigned away, for debt, or in ranvatia or gift. . We will 
continue to our brethren and relatives and others their gar as, 
maintenance or aida jivah lands, &c/ For the rest the agreement 
resembled those previously described. The two securities for good 
behaviour were Bhats from Pattan, and the family of Manaji Santaji 
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tad fallen into the hands of a 
1812 murdered the reigning 
to restrict their authority. The 
T„L j KMn, who refused to accept 
and appealed for protection to the 
The Baroda Resident, with a 
wo govern uiButs, went to Palanpur, 
and entrusted the administration to 
The latter misbehaved. Fate Unan 
KTand to led. At Fate KM»'» req»»t i. 
then sent to Palanpur, and till lb‘±8 the 

vakil in the State. 

,wer in the middle of the eighteenth 
5 ,:=. no longer paid tribute and began 
from which they had long been shut 
, however, did not last long. By 
in force, conquered most of the plain 
from all but the poorest and the remotest 
, D the authority of theMardthfa was never 

and their chiefs paid their tribute only under the 
. Duringthese outside changes, the younger 
ofThe'chief families had from time to time been forced 
- ' for themselves new estates. These 

houses, a few daring adventurers and the 
w original chiefs form the present Thakurs or 
the Sankheda and Pandu mehvds During the early 
of the present century, owing to the weak misrule of Baroda, 
small chieftains, except when actual force was employed, refused 
to r>av their tribute. They plundered the country round, and as the 
gSKS to keep o/ii the charge oi the distort to. ender- 
taken by the British. In 1820 an agreement was concluded with 
the Gaik war under the terms of which the control of the I 
Kaniha states, though not specialty mentioned, was afoag 
of other Baroda tributaries virtually vested m the Biitish Govern- 
ment 1 In 1823 Mr. Willoughby, the Assistant Resident at Baroda, 
settled the position and tribute of the chiefs of the Sankheda 
to the north of the Narbada. These arrangements were completed 
in 1825 and in the same year the Baroda authorities placed the 
territories of the petty chiefs of the Pandu Mehvds on the banks 
of the Mahi under British control. 

The following is a short account of the tributaries now under the 
Rewa Kantha Agent : PildjiGdikwar in 1723 overran from his castle at 
Songad all southern Gujardt and built several forts within Rdjpipla 
limits. 2 Later in 1763 thePeshwa allowed DamdpGdikw dr, whose share 
of Guiardt yielded less than had been expected, to add to his revenues 
by annexing small Rajput estates and by levying tribute on the larger 
chiefs. With this object he advanced against Rdjpipla whose Ohiel 
Easing was only a boy of seven years of age, and forced him to give 


vears the chief power in that quarter 
faction of Sindhi jamadars, who m 
Diwdn out of fear for his designs 
vacant seat was offered to his son Fate 
it at the hands of the mercenaries, ? 

(biikwdr and British governments, 
joint force belonging to the two governmenj 
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his relative Shamsher Khan, 
complained against L — 

British superintendent was 
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After the decline of Moghal po 1 
century, the Eewa KAntha chiefs no 
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out. r. This revival of local power, 
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3 Watson’s History of Gujaiit, 97. 
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np one-half of the four rich sub-divisions of Nandod, Bhdlod, Variti, 
and Gov41i Shortly after, Damaji, on receiving the chiefs niece in 
mamage, agreed to take a yearly payment of Bs. 40,000 instead of 
a share in the four sub-divisions, keeping at the same time three or 
four villages near the Narbada and building a mud fort in each of 
the four sub-divisions. 1 Matters remained on this footing till 
in 1781, Baysing’s minister intriguing with the Baroda Court* 
Fatesing G4ikw4r with an armed force advanced to Nandod. and 
raised the tribute to Bs. 49,000. In 1786, taking advantage of 
the weakness of the next ruler Ajabsingji, the Gdikwdr raised the 
tribute to Bs. 75,000 to be paid every second year, and again in 1793 
increased the amount to Bs. 78,000. In 1805, again taking advantage 
of the weakness of Bamsing, who, a slave to debauchery and seldom 
free from the effects of intoxicating drugs, had left to his minister 
the whole management of the estate, the Gaikwar sent a force to 
Bajpipla, extorted a succession fee, nazardna \ of Bs. 1,50,000 and 
raised the tribute to Bs. 96,000, adding shortly afterwards a further 
yearly demand of Bs. 4000. In 1810 the Gffikwar, with the consent 
of the British government, deposed the chief, choosing as his 
successor a supposed child of his by the M&ndva chiefs daughter. 2 
The deposed chiefs brother began to plunder the country. Disorder 
continued, till in 1813 a six months’ truce was followed by the 
despatch to Bajpipla of a large Gaikw&r force and the conclusion of 
an agreement, under which the new chief and the deposed chiefs 
brother, the rightful claimant, leaving the management of the State 
in the Gaikwar’ s hands, promised to keep the peace for two years 
and then submit their claims to arbitration. 

The G4ikw4r once in possession made no haste to settle the rival 
claims and four years passed before even a preliminary inquiry was 
made. For this reason, and as the Gffikwdr’s officers entirely failed 
to establish order, the British Government determined to take upon 
itself the settlement of the disputed succession. It was at first 
proposed that the arbitrators should be the Baja of Ohhota Udepur 
and other Bewa Kdntha chiefs. But as all the men of this class 
were under the influence of the G4ikw4r and as the Gaikwar was 
pledged to uphold his nominee's claim, the settlement of the question 
was placed (9th June 1820) in the hands of Mr. Willoughby, the 
Assistant Besident. After very full inquiry Mr. Willoughby decided 
(20th February 1821) that the G4ikw4r’s nominee was a spurious 
child. The pretensions of the rightful claimant Nursing were after 
some hesitation admitted by the Gffikwar.^ The British Government 
then assumed the management of Bajpipla, the Gaikw4r handing 
over all control on the same terms as those agreed to in 1820 
when he gave up the supervision of the tributary States in 
Kathi&w4r and the Mahi K4ntha. 3 The British Government 
assumed entire .control over the State finances, and the first step 


i Bom. Gov, Sel, XXIII. 265. ' „ TT ^ „ 

* Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 265-266, XCVIIL The Bombay Government 
agreed to guarantee this arrangement, but on account of the death of the deposed 
chief, the guarantee was not actually affixed to the sanad, 

3 Bom, Gov, Sel. XXIII, 501-503. 
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by the Baroda Resident tor meeting me wax™ » ~ (V - „ 
demands. A sufficient revenue secured, it was decided (20 
February 1823) to fix the Gaikwar’ s tribute at a yearly sum of 
Rs 65 000. To settle the Gaifewdr’s debt was a much harder tasx. 
The amount originally claimed, no less than Rs. 21,76,246 proved on 
examination to include upwards of 24 per cent interest and anunjus 
item of Rs. 3,00,000. With very little demur the Gaikwar lowered 
his claim to Rs. 9,20,020. Even then there were many unjust and 
overcharged items, and as it was hopeless to expect the Rajpipla state 
to pay such a sum, the Gaikwdr agreed, on condition that as much 
as possible should be paid in ready money and the rest m yearly 
instalments, to reduce the whole claim to Rs. 8 00,000. Of the 
Rs. 8,00,000 a sum of Rs. 1,40,380 was disputed by the chief who 
asserted that the Gaikw&r’s managers had recovered it when Rajpipla 
was in their hands. The whole admitted debt was thus reduced to 
about Rs. 6,59,670. Of this in the first year the sum of Rs. 4,05 690 
was paid, 1 leaving Rs. 2,53,980 outstanding. Of the Rs 1,40,330 
in dispute between the Rajpipla chief and the Gdik war it was 
afterwards settled that one-half should be admitted. Jn 1825 all 
claims were finally adjusted and it was arranged that the balance due 
to the Gaikwar should be paid in the eight years ending 1833-34. 
In 1852, two years after the British Government finally withdrew its 
suDervision of the State, an engagement was mediated by the British 


1 Of this sttmRs'. 2,25,000 were under British guarantee raised from Baroda bankers, 
Bom. Gov. Sel. XXIII. 623. 2 Aitchison’s Treaties (1876), IV. 270-273, OIL 

3 Watson’s History of Gujar&fc, 149 and 151. 
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transferred to the British. In 1822 the engagements of 1812 were 
renewed and made lasting, and the State became formally entitled to 
British protection in accordance with the terms of the convention of 
the 3rd of April 1820. The political control was in 1825 transferred 
from the Mahi to the Rewa Kantha agency. 

Sardar Muhammad Khan, succeeding his father Sher Khan Babi 
in 1758, opposed the Mairithas, but was attacked by ' Sad&hiv 
R4m chandra and forced to pay tribute. Two years later (1760) 
Balasinor was taken by the Maratha commander BhagvantrAv, and in 
the next year recovered by Muhammad Khan Babi, who on condition 
of paying tribute was allowed to keep it. 1 In 1768 the Peshwa^s 
manager at Ahmedabad levied a tribute of Rs. 8000, and this, 
afterwards increased to Rs. 10,000, passed to the British. In 1780 
the Gaikwar imposed a tribute of Rs. 4QQ0, 3 4 and this sum was 
permanently fixed in 1813 at the settlement of the affairs of th© 
Mahi Kantha tributaries at Baroda Rs.4001 and since commuted to 
Rs.3600. 3 

The mehvdsis 4 are the petty chiefs and zaminddr s residing on the 
banks ■ of the Narbada or else in the vicinity of the Mahi, wild 
tracts intersected by hundreds of forest-beds and covered with 
thick brushwood, where it is easy for those who are acquainted with 
the physical features of the country to oppose or avoid an assailing 
force at pleasure. These mehvasi chiefs usually possess from one to 
twelve villages and they love to call themselves Thakurs. 

The terms of the mehvasi settlement, of which mention has been 
made, are contained in a memorandum of agreement sent by th© 
Gdikwar, and in the security bonds furnished by the mehvdsis them- 
selves in general accordance with the terms of the agreement. The 
GAikwdPs agreement of 1825 gives a list of the mehvdsis of the 
Rewa K4ntha, viz., in Sinor, Mandva, Nandiria, and half Ohandod ; 
in Sankheda twelve villages and four hamlets belonging to him of 
Nasv&di, Agar, and Sisan ; in Tilakvada, Yajiria, Palasni, Chndesar, 
Jir&l (Kdmsoli), Bhilodia, Uchad, Pairigam, Nalia, and Bhalodra ; vil- 
lages in Savli; ten villages of the Dasgamkar gardsia. Undetermined 
villages were to be settled, if in former years they had been in the 
management of zamincldrs for fixed amounts. If there were talpat 
and vdnta lands, the village was to be considered as a Government 
village, unless such lands had been made over to the zaminddr for 
a fixed amount, but the lease of a village improperly made by a 
revenue official was not to invalidate the rights of the Government. 
Long management entitled a family to continue to manage the village, 
and the mere existence of vdnta lands and talpat lands did not bar 
the zaminddr from claiming his village as mehvasi , provided the 
talpat lands had been given him by proper authorities more than 
forty or fifty years back, and records existed of the gift. 5 
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1 Major Watson’s History of Gujarat. 2 Bom, Gov, SeL XXIII. 228-229. 

’ s Aitehison’s 'Treaties (1876), IV. 25 8, This and a few other items of Bern Kantha 

tribute do not agree with the statement, given at the end of this chapter, of tributes 
actually received at present by the Gaikw&r Government This is probably due to 
recent changes or to a different classification of the Rewa Kantha States. 

4 From mekms, a stronghold or fastness. 

. 5 For mehvasi rights in Gaikwar lands see Land Administration Chapter. 
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At present the Rewa Kantha mehvds districts are classified under 
the Sankheda and Pandu mehvds. 

Early in the eighteenth century, when Moghal authority was 
weakened and Maratha supremacy not established, the . Sankheda 
chiefs were able to spread their power over the rich plain lands of 
Gujarat, enforcing tribute in land and money as far as the walls of 
Baroda. But they had no long respite, for the Mardthas, not content 
with recovering the chief part of the revenues of the plain villages, 
pressed the chiefs in their own lands and by sending an armed force 
wrung from them the payment of a yearly tribute. When Baroda 
was in the hands of a strong ruler, the Sankheda chiefs were forced 
to pay a regular tribute and to refrain from disorder and plunder. 
But with a weak ruler at Baroda, they burst out like a half -quenched 
fire and became the terror of the country. In 1S22 the chiefs were 
in rebellion, paying tribute only under the pressure of fire and sword, 
plundering villages, and stopping all trade highways.. . As it had 
become responsible for public peace in Gujardt, the British Govern- 
ment determined that the unruly chiefs should be brought to order. 
The duty was entrusted to the Political Agent Mr. Willoughby who 
in three years, in spite of the rugged difficult country, hunted down 
and secured all the rebel chiefs, and arranged with the Gaibwdr to 
grant them ter ms that would ensure their future subsistence. In 
1825 the petty chiefs engaged to live peaceably, to pay their dues 
regularly, to leave the settlement of the boundaries of their estates 
and of their rights in Gaikwar villages to the British Government, 
and to give up all offenders who might take refuge in their lands. 
At the same time (7th September 1825) the Gaikwar, after record- 
ing what estates and villages should be included in the agreement, 
stipulated that the tribute of the larger estates should be paid 
through the British Government and of the. smaller through the 
local authorities ; he confirmed the proprietors in their existing rights 
of every description ; conceded that all boundary, and other disputes 
should be settled through the medium of the Political Agent ; acknow- 
ledged the independence of the chiefs in their own villages and their 
rights of hereditary succession and adoption ; and left their general 
control and management in the hands of the Political Agent. 
During the fifty years that have since passed the mehvasi proprietors 
have given little trouble. They have ceased to be robbers and 
freebooters, paid their tribute regularly, and accepted the Political 
Ag ent’s settlement of their boundary and succession disputes ; they 
have spread tillage and increased the resources of their estates. 

The Sankheda mehvds estates, some of them consisting of one or 
two villages and with proprietors little more than common husband- 
men, and some involved in heavy debts and under the direct manage- 
ment of the Political Agent, come under seven groups/the Chohan 
group, the Rathod group, the Chavda group, the Gori group, the 
Daima group, the Solankhi group, and the Parmer group. Under 
the Chohan group come Mandva, paying to the Gdiliwar a yearly 
tribute of Rs. 2215, ShdnorRs. 1578, Agar Rs. 186, SindMpura Rs. 57, 
Yanmilia Rs. 133, and Alva Rs. 67 ; Devalia and Gad pay no tribute. 
Under the Rathod group, Vajiria pays Rs. 5007, Nangam Rs. 1294, 
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Vd,san Rs. 1151, BiMra Rs. 51, Dudlipur Rs. 85, Vora Rs. 852, and Chapter VII. 

Cliorangla Rs. 95. Under the CM vda group Bhilodia pays Rs. 2426 History. 

and R&nipura Rs. 1422. Under the Grori group Jiral Kamsoli pays 

Rs. 333, Chudesar Rs. 311, and Nalia Rs. 37. Under the Daima Tributes, 

group Virpur pays Rs. 356, Regan Rs. 461, Virampura Rs. 103, and Kewa Kslntha - 

TTchad Rs. 883. Nasvadi, the only State under the Solankhi group, 

pays Rs. 1091 ; and Palasni In the Parmer group pays Rs. 2131. 

Early in the eighteenth century the quarrels of the Moghal officers Pdndu Mehvds, 
and the Mardtha attacks loosened Musalman rule in Pandu mehvds . 

During the rest of the eighteenth century, all the communities of 
this place, whether under Koli, Rajput or Musalman leaders, attack- 
ing the rich Baroda plain villages levied large tributes under some 
of the many forms of blackmail. The estate of Bhadarva, the three 
small estates of Rayka, Dodka, and Anghad, and the larger property 
of Umetha, in the west, were with other great estates, under the 
Gaikw&r agreements of 1812 and 1820, placed under the protection 
of a British officer. The remaining estates were under the conven- 
tion of 1825 included among the tributaries placed under British 
protection. Under this agreement the proprietors of estates, though 
only single villages divided among many shareholders, were allowed 
to hold the position of tributary chiefs, the amount of tribute being 
settled in consultation with the Gaikwar officers. This assessment 
would seem in many cases to have been fixed at too high a sum. 

The estates have ever since been struggling with debt, and compared 
with most of the country round the district is miserably poor. The 
Pdndu mehvds estates come under three groups, the Koli group, the 
Baria group, and the Rajput group. Under the Koli group come the 
seven estates of Mevali, paying a yearly tribute of Rs. 1500 to the 
Gaikwar, Gotardi Rs. 425, Kasla Pagi Rs. 65, Moka Pagiua Rs. 125, 

Gothra Rs. 201, Jesar Rs. 151, and Anghad Rs. 1754|. Under 
the Baria group come the seven estates of Sihora, paying Rs. 4801, 

Amrapur Rs. 201, Kanora Rs. 1601, VarnolMdl Rs. 85, Naliara 
Rs. 25, Jumkha Rs. 51, and Umetha Rs. 2552. Under the Rajput 
group come Bhadarva, paying Rs. 19,076, Dhari Rs. 951 and Rdyka 
Rs, 1200, Chhaliar Rs. 3401, Vekhtdpur Rs. 151, Rajpur Rs. 51, 

Itvad Rs. 601, large Varnoli Rs. 101, small Yarnoli Rs. 25, Poicha 
Rs. 1501, Pdndu Rs. 4500, and Dodka Rs. 1 104§. Some of these owe 
heavy tribute arrears. 

The Baroda state in all receives annually a total tribute of 
Baroda Rs. 2,29,073 and British Rs. 4,56,293 from the chiefs of 
Kdthidwdr, Mahi Kantha, Rewa Kantha, and Rund. Of these, 

British Rs, 8,15,457 are paid by the Kdthiawar Chiefs; Baroda 
Rs. 58,679 and British Rs. 1,40,886 by the Mahi Kdntha Chiefs ; 

Baroda Rs. 1,57,034 by the Rewa Kantha Chiefs; and Baroda 
Rs. 13,351 by Rund. The details according to the chief divisions 
of the districts are given in the following statement; 
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British. 


Sayasdi. 


British. 


Sayasdi . 


Ka'thia'wa'r 

Prdnt JMl&v&d - 
„ K&tbi&war ... 

” Machhuk&ntba 
„ HalOr ... 

.. Sorath ... 

”, . Barda 

„ Gohelv&d 

Undsarvaiya, ... 

„ B&bri&v&d ... 
»te Jetpur 
Mahdl Amreii 


Mahi Ka'ntha, 

ZiUa TOrak Kdntha... 
Pargana Bahiyil ... 


ZUla SAbarK&ntha 
„ Rehvar ' *•* 

„ Lah&na M&rw&d 

I Katosan 

Mnkrej, inclusive of P&lanpur 

Th&sra, Bauch MahSls (Kaira Division) 


Par&ntij, MocUtsa, and S&vda (Ahmedabad 
Division) 


Bewa Ka'ntha. 

Pargana Til&kv&da ... 

.. Sankbeda ... ... 

„ savii ... ... 

Samtkdn BhSdarva ... ... 

Pargana Dabhoi 
„ Sinor 

Mourn Nanderia tale CMndod 
Vadaj V&nta . 

Samthdn Bftjpipla ... ... 

„ Chhofca Udepur ... 
■KilU TJmetha ... ... 

Samthdn Lun&v&da ... ... 

Mouse Dodka 

■ „ ' J&yka ... ... 

„ Aughad 
B&lasmor ... 


1 Thdna Bund 


Total Rewa Kantha and Bund 
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Government by various States in Gujarat and KdtUdwdr. 
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Saldmt. 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Sayasdi, British. 


JSayasdi, 


British. 


Collected, with one exception, through the 
Political Agent for Kathi&w&r. j 


Recovered by the Arareli siibkct without 
the intervention of the British Political 
authorities. 


Collected, with three exceptions, through 
the Political Agent for the Mahi K&ntha. 


Collected through the Political Superin- 
tendent. 

Collected through the Collector of Kaira. 

Collected through the Collector of 
Ahmedabad. 


14,396 0 0 
5208 0 0 
27,715 0 0 
11,876 0 0 
1503 0 0 
853 0 0 
1001 0 0 
61 0 0 
65,001 O 0 
10,500 O 0 
5000 0 0 
6501 0 0 
1104 8 0 
575 12 0 
1747 0 0 
4001 0 0 


Collected through the Political Agent for 
the Kewa K&nfcha. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

L AMD ADMINISTRATION. 

■ * I. — ANCIENT TENURES. 

In tie old days o£ tie Eajput kingdom of Anhilvdda, tie lands 
of Gujarat were either ield by chiefs on condition of rendering 
military service or were rented direct from tie Crown by cultivators. 
Wien tie Musalm&ns seized Gujarat tiey found that m every 
part of tie country tie hereditary Eajput estates constituted no small 
portion of tie lands of eaci district. Tie conquerors^ therefore, 
entertained a twofold object ; tiat of reducing tie consequence and 
military power of tie Hindu nobles wiici was founded on landed 
estates ield for service, and tiat of filling tieir own treasury. It was, 
accordingly/ tieir policy to encourage tie commutation -of liability 
to military services, and tiis by a device entirely profitable to 
themselves. They released tie Hindu nobles of all obligation to do 
military service and in return confiscated tie larger portion of their 
lands, leaving them a poor remainder v) Tie share left tie chiefs was 
in old days one-tiird and was termed vdnta or share, tie remainder 
appropriated by tie Government was termed talpat Tie word vdnta 
means a share, and talpat is perhaps derived from a word meaning 
remainder, that is, that which is left after tie vdnta has been 
apportioned. But tiis early vdnta is probably distinct from the late 
chauth vdnta, When tie Musalm&n power decayed and tie hill 
ciiefs grew bolder in tieir forays, the rulers of tie country found 
it necessary to conciliate tie robbers by allowing* them a fourth 
of every assailable village, that, is, chauth vdnta . 1 Vdnta lands are 
to this day generally ield by Eajputs and Thakurda Kolis and Bills, 
tie first of whom were driven into Gujarat from Eajputana, while 
tie two last were probably tie aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
Of old tie vdnta lands were generally subject to the payment of a 
salami or quit-rent. Tie Marathas have not altogether upset tiis 
old tenure, but very frequently, if not generally, th e vdnta does not 
bear its old proportion to tie talpat , owing to tie encroachments of 
tie rulers. 

It should be understood tiat salami is and always has been taken 
o nbdrhhalij or alienated lands, except such as are termed dharmdddy 
and devasthdn. Tie precise origin of tie imposition of salami is not 
known. In its general sense tie term salami means a complimentary 
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AH must be borne in mind that there were mntds older than the Musalmdn times. 
The ancient Hindu rulers cultivated lands and hales > termed vdnta and gams for the 
maintenance of younger branches. They also very commonly parted with lands to 
Br&hmans, Bhats, and Ch&rans. 
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present to a superior. It is not a rate on the biglia , and is irregu- 
larly assessed, sometimes in a large sum, sometimes in some other 
way. There is no uniform rate of assessment in the salami . 

It must first be remembered that the early Maratha invasion took 
place at a time when the power of the Moghals was already breaking 
up, when the original gardsids , or, as they are more often termed the 
zaminddrs and vatanddrs , were increasing in power and independence. 
It must next be noted that the Marathas did not at once conquer 
and rule a large extent of territory, and did not willingly remain in 
the country to annex territory, for they invaded only to plunder, and 
sought to create the confusion by which they themselves profited. 
Thus it happened that before and after the early invasions of the 
Marathas, not only did the old gardsids gain in power and indepen- 
dence, but a new set of robber chiefs sprang into existence, the 
children of lawlessness . 1 

These more modern gardsids lived in the hilly country to the east 
of the great Gujarat plain, and levied a sort of blackmail on the 
peaceful towns situated in the champaign country. The blackmail 
is known by the name of toda gards, and in some places by that of 
voL The peaceful country was termed rdsti and the hill-country 
hard of access, held by the gardsids , was termed mehvdsi 

Oards is said by some to be a corruption of a Sanskrit word 
meaning a mouthful, and hence to have come to signify subsistence 
or maintenance. Others affirm it means boundary, that being the 
spot where the holders levied their contributions. Toda in toda gards 
is held to mean the match or fuse of a gun . 2 

Before making a brief remark on the nature of the gards right, 
space can be afforded for a curious reference to the history of the 
gardsids . These men played and still play so important apart in the 
history of the Baroda state, that it would be as well to know how 
during the transition period from Moghal to Maratha supremacy, they 
constituted the loose and fretful skirt of the civilization of the 
plains. Captain Hamilton, who visited India early in the eighteenth 
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century, just about the time when the Ddbhade and Gaikwdr began 
to vex Gujarat, writes : ‘In 1705 the circumjacent Rajfe besieged 
the town of Surat with fourscore thousand horse. These free- 
booters go under the general appellation of ganims, but they are 
composed of Varlis, Kolis, Rajputs, Pathans, and gardsids. These 
gardsids were formerly the landed men of this country, and, upon 
their submission to Akbar, articled to have the ground-rents paid 
to them and their posterity, but the Nawabs often defraud them, and 
they, to put the governors of towns and villages in mind of their 
contract, come in great numbers and plunder or lay them under 
contribution.’ 

These gardsids were the old zaminddrs, and- the new gardsids were 
to spring from these Kolis, great thieves by land, as well as from 
down-trodden Rajputs. 

The' zaminddrs, during the conquest for supremacy between the 
Moghal and Mardtha powers, observed a strict neutrality, paying with 
equal facility their revenue or jama to whatever person possessed 
local authority in their own district. Neither Moghals nor Mara- 
thds interfered in their internal policy, and, during the government 
of the latter power, they ‘ continued to possess and even enlarged 
the same rights and privileges which they had possessed, and. they 
continued to occupy the same position which they had occupied in 
the days of Akbar, except that, as time passed, gradual increase of 
tribute was imposed on them by the Mardtha arms. 51 

‘ I n the plains to the south/ says Mr. Elphinstone, ' and in the 
open spaces that run up between the rivers, the Maratha govern- 
ment always took an account of the produce of the village lands, 
of which it was entitled to a certain share. All the other villages 
retained their independence on the payment of a tribute. Most of 
those which lay on the rivers in the midst of a subjugated country 
paid it regularly every year to the nearest revenue officer ; but 
those whose situations were stronger or more remote withheld their 
tribute until compelled to pay by the presence of an invading army.’ 

The gardsids similarly are in great measure collected near the 
Mahi and Narbada rivers.. On the Mahi, besides Rajputs, we fiM 
a large number of Koli tribes as Barids, Pagis, and Kotvals. In the 
Sankheda- mehvds on the Narbada, the gardsids are of pure Rajput 
names, as Rathods, Chohdns and Parmars. Some of these, especially 
the Rathods, are Molesalam or other Muhammadan converts. 

Returning now to a consideration of what this right possessed by 
the gardsids was, the following passage may be inserted. ‘ Though 
the toda garas was generally a payment in cash, it was occasionally 
commuted into land in order to induce the gardsids to become 


Their situation, 


1 From information furnished to Colonel Walker by Amritlal, the Peshwd’s agent. 
Bom. Gov, Sel. XXXIX* 55. /The fnll jurisdiction/ says the joint report of 
Colonels Phayre and Barton, ‘ over the vdnids of the mehvdsi chiefs was never 
questioned or disputed by the Muhammadan governors, while they were fully 
occupied by intestine troubles and Maratha incursions. The petty Hindu chiefs 
enlarged their vdnids, and in many instances succeeded in absorbing whole villages, 
which, however, were still termed vdntmS 



KhandeiAv and 
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1 Mr, P. B. Melvill^s Report on Garis Rights in Baroda, para, 5. 

3 Ddn, says Forbes (Eds M&la, 188), under the Anhilvada kings meant transit duties 

upon goods conveyed through the country. 3 See p, 352. 

4 For a more general consideration of Khan&er&r’s Indm Commission, see p. 352. 
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industrious. Sometimes it is paid in kind, such as goats, hides, 
shoes, &c., and is frequently very small in amount at the present 
time, owing possibly to subdivision. At one time the State, now 
extinct, of M4ndvi levied Rs. 80,000 per annum from 403 villages, but 
there are few instances where the payments levied by an individual 
of the present day amount to Rs. 1000, and there are numerous 
instances of payment to the amount of eight annas only. It was 
generally levied from villages, not towns. 1 These yearly exactions 
were also denominated vol, rakhqpa and ddn.’ 2 

The rights enjoyed by the gardsids represent either grants of land 
or of cash, or stipulated goods from the villages held in sovereignty 
by the old chiefs or from the vdntds which remained to them from 
those villages, or rights of different kinds acquired subsequently 
as blackmail. It is difficult to say how the hah in each case 
originated, as we find many cash payments which certainly represent 
the f hotklisdnih’ 3 of ancestral land held for centuries, while, on 
the other hand, we find holdings of so-called vdnta land which have 
been given by patels in recent times as black-mail. The following 
list will give an approximate idea of the kinds of rights held by 
gardsids : 1, Land held, either rent-free or subject to a quit-rent 
to Government, with every variety in the amount of rent to be paid 
by the tenant ; 2, cash allowances ; 3, grain allowances ; 4, small 
shares of miscellaneous agricultural or dairy products, as so many 
canes for each sugar-field j 5j claims on the manufacturing industry 
of the villages, as so many hanks of yam from Dheds and leather 
for shoes from tanners ; 6, claims on manual labour of villages, 
as so many days vet, or unpaid labour from Hajams, Dheds and 
Mochis j 7, free food and lodging for the gardsids, and a fixed n um ber 
of retainers and horses. , 
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Tip to 1862 the gardsids enjoyed their vdnta and gards rights 
without much interference from the DarMr at Baroda. It is true 
that sometimes hereditary district officers, such as desdis and others, 
encroached upon these rights, but, generally speaking, everything 
was settled between the patels and the gardsids . When the gardsids 
were, as was often the case, poor, lazy and ignorant, the patels 
took the opportunity to reduce or even sometimes to deny their caste 
rights, or to encroach upon their lands. On the other hand, in many 
villages the Koli and Bajput patels were the kinsmen of the gardsids, 
and, as a rule, the relations of the gardsids with the villagers were 
pleasant enough and their disputes were generally settled in the vil- 
lage without reference to the DarMr* But in 1862 H. EL Khanderav 
took action which unfortunately affected, among others, the gardsids 
who held the British guarantee that the Gaikwar would not interfere 
with or reduce their gards hales , and these gardsids, of course, had 
long given up levying the tax they had used to enforce. 4 This was 
a real grievance, even though, in some cases, the gardsids were 
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reimbursed tleir losses by the British political offleers, 

'tLmoue, from the tribut^ due 

gamsws. New ™fL IwHch they wire evaded is as follows: 
f^i s c/the mehvdsi zaminddrs of the Rewa Kantha 
and of the mahdl gardsids residing m their villages were 

Kantha tributaries, make any definitementionofy^as ? ht 

*«*! e^se'rS^v'irmSLllf-pousiblo 

fo™ dhlly collecting the Gaikwiris tribute, rmam^aomgth^rt 

of“£Z^ a apply to the Hnkrej 

S® and the five estates of the Bhadarva group. The garasms 

Bring “ ioTbfTSa in 

K 4 thri!wfir- E ^^proriri^s^of the settlements of 1825 were not strictly 
fnfoS nor was much attention paid to them rill the year 1862 
Tn that vear H H Khander4v imposed a tax of two annas per 1 upee 
™ StdSfndfandplaced a similar tax on tocla gams, allowances. 
Mordeiwas, at the same time, issued that the toda gar as payments 
were to be made direct from the local treasuries, which would put an 
Id to the direct levy of the impositions on the villages. In 
addition to all this, all toda garas hales were attached, pending an 
enquiry into the validity of the title of the holders. These acts 
causedlreat discontent among the gardsids. At about the same 
time Khanderav remeasured vdnta and garas lands, employm 0 
for that purpose a purposely short measure, and the result was a 
great number of kumbUs or bighds. The excess was called vadhwo, 
and was assessed at the full sarkan or Government rates, not that 
the vadhdro land was separated from the rest, but the total out- 
turn was entered in the records as liable to Government according 
to the fictitious increase. Khanderav went further: he had just 
introduced the bighoti system into several districts, according to 
which the Government dues were paid in money and not in kind as 
theretofore. Under the old system the havdlddrs , or guards, over the 
grain to be partitioned, received a measure of gram, a handiul or 
muthi from the tenants of talfat and veenta lands. Under the new 
system they received regular pay from Government, and, instead ot 
making that a payment in kind, the tenants were cafied on to pay 
a slight tax called the havdlddri. This innovation was distasteful to 
the tenants and added to their general discontent. . 

Soon after the general attachment of garas allowances, an enquiry 
into the claims of the Rewa Kantha gardsids was conducted by a 
British officer from 1864 to 1872. The sarsubha _ also, or his 
subordinates, decided several claims of the garasms _oi Baroda 
territory, Rajpipla, the Kankrej country, and the Mahi Kantha. IQ 
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1867 the enquiry into the claims of the Rdjpipla gardsids was made Chapter VIII. 
over to the Assistant Resident. 1 Land 

Still in 1875 ajarge number of claims of guaranteed and Administration, 
unguaranteed gar&si&s remained unsettled, and many of the decisions ancient Tenures 
actually passed had remained unexecuted. The general questions Gardsids . 

regarding the extent of the guarantees and the jurisdiction in vdntds 
had also to be decided. Mr. Melvill, the Agent to the Governor 
General, revised the whole question in a very full memorandum in 
1877, and recommended that a special officer should be appointed to 
dispose of pending claims in the Rewa KAntha, Mahi Ksintha, and 
Palanpur. This memorandum was considered by the Government of 
India and criticised by Sir Richard Temple, Bart*, Governor of 
Bombay, after which a code of rules was drawn up for the guidance 
of a special officer, who was to dispose of all claims of all guaranteed 
gardsids and also of unguaranteed persons of the Mahi and Rewa 
Kanthas, Palanpur, Rajpipla, the Dang country in Khandesh, the 
Panch Mahals, and the districts of Kaira, Ahmedabad, Broach, and 
Surat. 

The opinion of Mr. Melvill, Agent to the Governor General, has 
been given in Ms report above referred to. f No Indm Commission 
tftx should be levied on gards lands or haks in Baroda territory, 
held by zaminddrs or their bhdydds or others, to which the British 
guarantee attaches directly or indirectly* On the other hand, the 
right of the Darb&r to impose the tax on the vdnta lands and 
other gards rights of unguaranteed persons in Baroda is certain. In 
regard to alienated lands the guarantee is personal to the tribute- 
paying zaminddrs only/ tf It is a question/ adds Mr. Melvill, f for the 
consideration of the Minister Sir T. M^dhavrdv, whether it would 
not be better to abandon this unpopular and unjust tax altogether/ 

The following are some ’ of the disputes regarding gards rights 
including vdntds: Encroachments by Baroda government on vdnta 
lands and by vatanddrs on talpat lands ; the imposition of taxation on 
vdnta lands, whether in the shape of assessment, of increased salami or 
cesses ; difficulties thrown by the Gaikwar*s authorities in the way 
of zaminddrs in the collection of their dues from collectors of vdnta 
lands ; interference of the Qaikwar authorities with alienated vdnta 
lands; non-payment or irregular payment of gards ' dues from the 
Gaikwar* s local treasuries ; questions about water-courses and rights 
of way in vdnta and talpat lands. 2 

Under the rules it was settled that : 1, the guarantee of gards rights 
extended to tribute-payers to the GMkw&r in the Mahi Kdntha 
and Palanpur in 1820, and to their heritors, but not to permanent 
alienees of gards and vdnta lands, unless they had obtained a special 
guarantee ; 2, the continuance of the guarantee was not affected 
by the place of residence of its holder ; 3, guaranteed gards rights 
were not liable to any special tax, except with the consent of the 
British Government; 4, the supervision and protection of the 


1 Information given by Kh&n BahMur Pestanji Jahangir, C,I,E. 
3 Mr. Melvill’s Garas Report, para, 196. 
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UH&SW Uutes 

A,™ Tenches, ffKSS o “the Md.rs «r 8 rfected ky the «*x» 

«— «»^e— ^s^"S£St! 

vemta or yams land could not be enhanced m 

f pn o n t from paying his rent on his gams or wwfo land ; 7, suc ^ es . 

Z™7Ay. cash or kind, if held by tributaries, but if by non-tributa ie^ 

in possession in 1825, in the Mahi Kantha m 1820, unless earner 
possession could be produced; 8, the deo = 

Agent in past times as to successions i 

e> *■ -1 fk _ 1 A 1 f\ fSCif 

rights -were to [ , . 

all rights were to pertain t' 
iurisdiction over vantas in 
belong, exclusively to the Baroda government, 
iurisdiction shall have been exercised by or on 
zamwdir, and the Baroda government 

|>|; S same with or without limitation to t 

be exercised by bim in 
in whom the residuary jurisdiction rests, 
hy any person acting in Li. ’ 
of the Baroda government/ 
to the mmind&rs for loss of income arising 
were restricted. The only provision was. 

Agent to the Governor General to the resumption or 
zaminddr’s jurisdiction had to! 
tration. TL_ ,.L-1- . 

residing- out of Baroda territory are . , „ 

the native administration, enquired into by a special officer appomteU 
for that purpose. The cases of Baroda subjects, such as the dhakui 
of Miyagam, have not been taken up by that officer. 

A special department at the hmir, at present managed by Khtiu 
Bahadur Pestanji Jahangir, C.I.E., carries out the decisions of the 
special settlement officer or decisions previously passed and decides 
on the claims of the garasias residing and having rights m Baroda 
territory, as well as disposes of claims to succession and gams 
matters generally. 

II.— ALIENATIONS. 

Alienations There is nothing more striking in the Baroda state than the large 

/ proportion of the land which has been alienated. Who e villages 

are alienated and lands in hhdlsa or Government , villages are 
1 . alienated. ' ^ t 

In tlie three divisions of the State the number of alienated 
villages is as follows : 


of the Political 

- ~ * — ^ into guaranteed gards and vanta 

lapses in respect o 

^ • ■ . the Gaikwar ; 11, civil and criminal 

Baroda territory belonged and should. 

' When any limited 

behalf of any 

laax^u is willing* to continue the 
v o the zaminddr personally , it shall 
subordination to the Baroda government 
* - * ■ * ’ 9 but shall not be exercised 

hisbehalf* except with the express consent 
Certain compensations might be given 
' ‘ from fines if his jurisdiction 
that the concurrence of the 
restriction of the 
v be obtained bv the Baroda Admin iS" 
The whole of the claims to gards and vdnta held by garasias 

now. with the co-operation ot 
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Divisions and 
Sub-Divisions, 


<4 fSinor 
§ ] Sankheda 
« i Tilakv&da 
p LOhanod 


f Debg&ia 
I Kadi 
maoi 
^ ! Pattan 
S j Vad&vli 
£5 ' Sidhpur 
Visnagar 
Kherfdu 
Mes&na 
JVijapur 


Total 


Grand Total. 


Tims in the Nay sari or southern division, of 1129 villages sixty-six 
are alienated; in the Baroda or central division, of 101 3A villages 
112 ; in the Kadi or northern division, of 1262 villages 161 ; and of 
8404 J villages in the whole State, 339 are alienated. 

No further notice need be taken of this question of alienated 
villages. But a word may be said of the manner in which the 
present Administration has treated and is treating dumdla and 
hhdngi villages. The so-called hhdngi and dumdla sub-divisions were 
a monstrous inconvenience, the villages of which they were made 
up being scattered all over the G-aikw&r’s territory from Songad 
to Amreli. There may, however, have been some excuse for 
forming them into separate sub-divisions at the time when they 
were thus set aside. The hhdngi villages at one period constituted 
the private estate of the Raja. Some of the villages, originally 
public property, had been given as nemnuks to members of the 
royal family, but as they lapsed they were retained by the R&ja. 
The dumdla villages were those assigned tp individuals as military 
saranjdm } In 1867-68, or Samvat 1924, His Highness Khander&v 
resumed most of them and substituted cash payments. But these 
villages were not at once absorbed into the sub-divisions to which 
they geographically belonged. The political motive perhaps was 
to allow the previous owners to retain the hope that the villages 
might be restored. The Minister Sir T. Madhavravhas accordingly 
stated : 2 ‘ The opportunity of re-distributing the sub-divisions is taken 
to amalgamate with the general administration a number of villages 
known as hhdngi and dumdla , which lie isolated and scattered in the 
northern, central and southern divisions. These villages had been 
segregated from the several sub-divisions in which they are situated, 


Dumdla and 
Khdngi villages, 




Govern* 

Alienat- 


ment 

eel 

Total. 

villages. 

villages. 


49 

5 

54 

258 


258 

38 


38 

2 


2 

■g 

112 

1013| 

mm 

60 

190 

114 

6 

120 

81 

7 

88 

246 

4S-" 

294 

114 

13 

127 

84 

11 

95 

57 

4 

61 

104 

1 

mmm 

77' 

3 

so 

94 

8 

102 

1201 

161 

1262 


339 

3404| 



Divisions and. 

Govern- 

Alienat- 

Total, 


Sub-Divisions. 

meat 

ed 


villages. 

villages. 

. 


rNavsfiri 

62 

4 

66 


Palsiina ; ... ... 

72, 

8 

SO 

s 

Kararcj 

74 

4 

78 

Volachha ... v" 

135 

2 

137 

£ 

Gandevi . . .... : ... 

28 

2 

30 

< 

Moha : . ... . ... 

75 

2 

77 


Viiira ... 

149 

: 7 

156 


i^Songad ... , 

46S 

37 

505 



1003 

66 

1129 


("Baroda ... , .j 

Chov&nda .... 

110 

31 

141 

J;,' 

87 

13 

100 

§ j Javod 

« 1 Petl&d 

pq J Padra 

LDabhoi 

111 

25 

136 

iosi ' 

5 

nil 

64 

76 

20 

13 

84 

89 
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and placed under the management of officers whose head-quarters 
were at Baroda. It was a most inconvenient arrangement which 
caused abuses, conflicts and embarrassments without any real 
advantage. It appears desirable, however, to keep a durable register 
of the Mdngi villages thus absorbed, because they would seem to 
constitute property in some way distinguished from the hag m 
general. If it should ever become necessary or desirable to provide 
a distinct arrangement for the Jchctngi villages the register would 
show their value, and an equivalent might be allotted in one 
convenient block or ring-fence in preference to estates dispersed all 
over the territories/ 

The worst trick played with, these hJuh'ng'b villages was when 
His Highness Malharrav entrusted the management of some of 
them to individuals of his mandcdi, or to courtiers who pretended 
to a wish to become royal tal&tis* Ho such wish in reality 
animated these men but a desire to hold power in some snug 
village from whence they might extract provisions of all sorts, 
grass, wood, &c. It was not to the interest of these tctlafris that 
the people of the village in which they exercised a lordship should 
he tolerably well off, as would be the case with an ordinary inamdar. 
Against any act of oppression on their part no appeal lay to any 
person except the E&ja himself. It is no wonder, then, that one 
consequence of the bestowal of a village on a royal favourite was that 
in it grazing land increased with rapidity and cultivation as quickly 
diminished. No villages are now held by irresponsible taldtis . 

The following remarks of the Minister in the report above 
quoted lead to the consideration of the next point : * There is a 

great deal of land in these territories which is rent-free or almost 
rent-free. Under the lax management of years many abuses and 
frauds, no doubt, exist in this direction. The proportion between 
alienated and hhdlsa , or Government, lands in the southern or 
Navsari division, during the years 1876-77 and 1877-^78, stood thus : 

Area of occix- Area of Rover no 

Vl7iW „ pied Govern; « alienated from 

Years. . menfc land ■ land in aliena- 

in bighds. Ughds, tions. 
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Southern Division, 


Ventral Division, The proportion between the two kinds of land in the Baroda 
division stood as follows during the same years : 


1876- 77 (& 1933). 

1877- 78 (3. 1934). 


on alienated lands were thus obtained 


Total Area of District. 

’Area of Alienated Land. 

Total 

Revenue ’■ 

In bighds. In JcwwfcMs. 

In bighds. In kmnbhds. 

revenue. 

! from 
alienations. 




Rs. 

, 462,128 579,470 

138,277 168,488 

37,18,184 

2,65,277 

603,190 609,989 

; 145,684 170,440 

L — - 

$7,56*382 

2,62,681 , 
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Years. 

31avalcM.ru 

Salami. 

, .. ; In&m 
kansti . 

Mdgni . 

Miscella- 

neous. 

Total. 

I Bs. 

1876- 77 (S. 1933) 34,274 

1877- 78(5?. 1934)j 35,125 

Bs, 

1,67,634 
1,60,444 ! 

' ''Bs. 

47,040 

46,956 

Bs. 

9628 

12,223 

Bs. 

6701 

7033 

Rs. 

265,277 

[ 262,681 

i . 


In sliort, remarked the. subha, one-third of the land in the central 
division was bhdrkhali 

The proportion in area and revenue between Government and 
alienated land in the Kadi division daring the year 1876-77, stood as 
follows ; 


Year. 

. . . 

Area of 
cultivable 
Government, 
land in 
Hghds. 

■ . ■■■■■,. ■ 

Bevenue. 

Area of cultiv- 
able alienated 
land in Govern- 
ment villages. 

1876-77 (5?, 1933). 

1,862,008 ’ 

Rs, 

25,05,668 

773,635 


The miscellaneous land revenue of the division has, howevei’, been 
stated as amounting to Rs, 2,06,490, which sum includes the receipts 
from alienated land in Government villages. Some of the non -descript 
taxes which went to make up the- sum show what curious charges 
the old Government made on the people. Water- taxes Rs. 3556 ; 
village taxes Rs. 57; havdlddri or havdlddr’s wages Rs. 1123 ; taldti 
chdkri or taldti charges Rs. 31; holbandi Rs. 550, a tax levied 
on each plough in hay bundles bat now in money; khedmvadia 
Rs. 934, that is, a tax levied on people who cultivated indm land 
belonging to others; uparvddia , a tax bringing in Rs* 228 and 
charged only inVisnagar on residents of that town who cultivated 
land in other villages, Bhdrkhali jamin up or paidani lagat Rs. 80, 
that is, a water-tax on an indmcldr who uses water for irrigation 
drawn from a Government well. 

The meaning of the terms vdnia and salami has been given at 
the opening of this chapter. The word bhdrkhali literally means 
out of the khala or grain-yard, and must have existed when the 
Ihdgbatdi system was almost universally prevalent. Bhdrkhali 
lands, therefore, are simply all those of which the produce is not 
brought into the Government khala > or, in other words, alienated 
lands, 

Nakari lands are lands exempted frompayinga Tear, or assessment. 
Among these are included devasth&n, dharmdddy , and such like. 

Ohdkaryat lands are those granted for services rendered to the 
State, but they are not, correctly speaking, alienated lands. They 
are lands assigned to State or village servants in lieu of cash pay- 
ments. It is not in the right of the occupant of such land to sell, 
mortgage or otherwise part with it. Nevertheless mortgages have 
been effected without the knowledge of Government to a- considerable 
extent, and the resumption of the mortgaged lands will be a matter 
of difficulty. Dharmdddy, devasthem and pimdaib . lands are those 
assigned cither for the support of charitable institutions saddvaris 3 or 
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to maintain religions establishments, and they are permanently 
alienated. But they are alienated for special purposes, nor should 
their revenues be applied to other than special purposes, nor should 
they be sold or given away. There can be no rule against mortgaging 
such lands, however, but they have often been not only mortgaged 
but sold, and this may be said not only of lands but of entire 
villages. Devasthdn grants are those which are made for the support 
and maintenance of native religious institutions, such as Hindu 
temples, pirastdn for Muhammadan mosques. The grants are in land 
or money. One and the same institution often enjoys different 
allowances from different mahdls . These grants are frequently 
misappropriated. Thus ! a man sets up a little image, puts a little 
building round it, and then gets the Maharaja to give him a great 
big grant for the maintenance of the so-calied mandir, . the 
proceeds in reality being devoted to his own pleasures or necessities. 
There are instances of devasthdn grants being pledged to bankers 
under Government authority for the satisfaction of private debts. 

Dharmdddy grants are charitable grants to individuals, chiefly 
Brahmans. These grants are often much abused. For instance, it 
not unfrequently occurs that one man gets different allowances from 
different treasuries under different names. 

Varshdsan or yearly grants are annual charitable allowances, 
either to devasthdn or individuals. 

Pasdiia is defined to be rent-free land allowed to the different 
orders of village servants in Gujar&t also assignments of the same 
for religious or charitable allowances. 

Indm is the Arabic for a gift or grant, and indmi grants or 
alienations include all kinds of grants. Thus a jdghir is indmi, 
though it is a grant for service, military or civil, the word meaning 
to take a place or position, and answering to the Marathi saranjdm . 
Again, indmi lands and villages include some that have been granted 
as devasthdn or dharmdddy, but they are purely indmi , that is they 
have been presented as a free gift to Brahmans, Bhats, Fakirs, and 
other such people. A distinction should, however, be drawn between 
lands and villages, Indmi lands are sold, mortgaged or given away 
without any interference on the part of Government. But it is a 
question whether Government should not watch the transfer or sale 
of villages, which have been of late years granted to individuals for 
very trifling purposes. These villages were originally given for the 
proper maintenance of an individual and his family, and rules might 
be framed for a special entail and a reversionary right to remain 
with Government. 

MogJbldi i The term has been explained in a note on page 181. The 
term moghldi, as indicating grants for the moghldi shares of the 
revenue of a village, is chiefly found in use in the districts of the Surat 
Atthdvisi There are at present several moghldi allowances paid from 
the Navsari division of the G^ikwar's territory. Originally a charge 
upon land, which the grantees used to collect direct from the villages, 
the grant since 1865-66, or Samvat 1922, has taken the shape of a 
purely cash allowance paid from the Government treasury. Thus, a 
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moc/hldi allowance of some twelve or thirteen thousand rupees is 
held by the Bakshi family at Surat, in the Gandevi sub-dmsiou or 
Navsari. 1 

Vajifa lands are those which were granted to the Musalmdns 
during the Moghal rule or earlier, and which have been continued 
to them by the Marathas. The term is defined as a pension, a 
stipend or a grant of land rent-free or at a quit-rent to pious persons, 
such as Muhammadan saints, or for past service. These lands are 
mostly in the southern division, and many of them _ have passed out 
of the hands of the original grantees into those of others, such as 
Parsis and others. 

Colonel Walker thus explains the term kaslati : 'Some wealthy 
kasbdtis have arrogated to themselves a power similar to that 
which the qardsids possess by inheritance. The kasbahs were 
soldiers of fortune, who aided the Maratha government to restore 
the population of certain villages leased to them for a certain 
number of years at a fixed rent. The Gaikwar government, 
contrary to good policy, allowed their farmers to take bonds from 
the patch for balances of revenue, sometimes obtaining grants of 
their land and even entire villages for the discharge of those debts. 
The system of farming was favourable to these encroachments, and 
the temporary tenant sold the rights of Government as well as of- the 
subject. Villages and lands were in this manner yearly alienated by 
specific grants or by mortgages, which had nearly the operation o 
perpetuity. But the agency of kasUtis and gar adds was necessary 
to enable the farmer to realize the revenue speedily, which he was 
prompted to do by his own avarice and the necessities of the Govern- 
ment to anticipate. Kasbdtis, moreover, were 

the manotid&rs for their advances, and the tillages became . sub 3® c 
to a double authority. The villages subject to the garanas and 
kasbdtis paid half their produce to those chiefs and proprietois, a 
after satisfying the dues of Government, they appropriated the 
remainder to their own use/ 

Lands termed vacUnia and gherdnia are those originally Govem- 
mentlandsof which proprietorship had been sold outright or mortgaged 
by the Government through the patels. Such strange transactions were 
occasionally sanctioned by the Government m times of difficulty, m 
order that a sufficient revenue might be collected to pay compensation 
for thefts and crimes committed by the villagers. 2 But aodoubt the 
vat els sometimes acted without sanction, and, when they found 
ft hard T meet Government or the farmer’s ^man J sold -d 
mortgaged lands on their own responsibility. Then light to th s 

” The charge, S 

the State revenue amount irregular and probably unauthorised 

desdis of ISTavstiri have hitherto o nedescU has been 

*i+.iona in moiiev and kind upon artisans ana orneis. _ u . 
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dispose of Government land was, however, not openly recognised by 
the sarJcdr after 1827. 

Bamatia lands are those given by 'patois to the descendants of 
those who have lost their lives in defence of the village. 

Batamia lands are those forcibly taken by the holders, but which 
have become the property of these by right of prescription. They are 
considered to be the private property of the holders, though they are 
liable to pay an extra cess. 

Hadia lands are those granted by a village in compensation for 
injury done to the descendants of persons who have been killed by 
some of the members of the village. 

Eothlisdnth is a money payment from the Government treasury for 
alienated land resumed for any purpose. It follows the original 
tenure of the land in lien of which it is made. If the land resumed 
be vtitan land, the hothlisdnth granted in lieu of it becomes a part of 
the xaian to which the land belonged. If the land resumed be, 
demsthdn, the hothlisdnth becomes devasthan. In some cases the 
jp atels or farmers resumed the lands given them in vachdnia or 
gherdnia> and fixed hothlisdnth payments instead; and these pay- 
ments have continued to be charged on the public treasury. 

When His Highness Khanderav instituted his enquiry into indm 
lands he refused to acknowledge as alienated all lands sold or mort- 
gaged after the year 1827, and on such lands, where the tenure dated 
before 1827, he ruled that an assessment of one-fourth should be 
levied in excess of the survey rates, that is four annas in the rupee. 1 
In other words Khanderav’ s ruling was that where laud was 
held under one of the following tenures, pasdita, vdnta , gards, 
dharmdddy, or mrnatia, the Darbdr should take two annas per rupee 
in excess of the survey classified rates, and four annas per rupee in the 
case of vatanddrs t lands. It was written by the Assistant Resident 
in Khander&v’s time : * The Gaikwar has followed the example set 
him by the British Government, and has established a department 
called the Indm Commission, whose sole business it is to enquire into 
the titles whereby persons hold their lands/ But in truth there was 
this fundamental difference between Khanderav’ s Indm Commis- 
sion and the example he followed: no fixed promise was made that 
the lands held in indm should not be resumable, 2 In fact nothing 
was finally settled ; and, however excellent or faulty the Mah&raj&’s 
intention may have been, there was an absence of registration and 
vagueness pervading the final arrangement, which permitted the 
rejection of the terms on the part of many indmddrs , and left matters 


1 la reality the only authority in the State that should have granted alienations 
was the Sovereign. Even the mutdlih GangMhar Sh^stri never granted alienations. 

'But an immense number of unauthorised alienations have been made at one time or 
another, by mahal and village officers, kdrddrs and others, and the grants have been 
sought to be strengthened by sanacls which really are unauthorised and valueless 
deeds, termed mahdl sanads in contradistinction with the huznr sanads. 

2 Alienated lands are removed from all scrutiny on payment of a quit-rent to 
Government of two rasper rupee (Act VII, of 1863). TheDarbar, however, sought 
to impose a tax of £th on cash haks that were undisputed, and the advantage of 
freedom from inquiry into the validity of tenures was not given. 
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in a state of considerable confusion. It is impossible to lay down 
with accuracy the present extent and condition of indm lands. As in 
the case of ' the rude survey and assessments the whole matter is still 
pending, and the present administration has not had the leisure to 
approach the consideration of it in the only scientific way possible, 
namely, a thorough survey and accurate registration* 

This cess was not laid on entire villages, but only on lands which 
were alienated. The superior holders of many alienated villages 
affected, however, to imitate the R&ja, and levied the cess on alienated 
lands in their villages for their own profit. Of course their action 
was quite illegal. 

As this chapter deals with land it may appear out of place to 
discuss cash grants, but they are so much mixed up with alienations 
of land that the subject is here introduced and some mention is 
made of the manner in which such grants are now treated : 

Oharitabh and Religions Grants y 1881} 

No. Grants. Lands Cash. Villages. Total. Remarks. I 
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‘The figures here given 
as revenues of the vil- 
lages are generally those 
which are entered in old. 
accounts as revenues 
about the time the vil- 
lages were granted. 
The actual realizations 
from the villages at the 
present day must be 
much more. 


Devastkdn "S 

Saddmrt and annachhatm ... g 
Varshman 

Shfdvan mas clalcshina and 

hidagi ®§ 

Khairdt Jcharcn ... gs 

Khichdi to Deccani Br&hmans.. •s/’g 
Bujri to Mar&tMs ... ... p o 

Khichdi to Muhammadans ... g JJ. 
Nemnuks, asamisy &c. disbursed |>a 
from the fadnisi and the *•** jg. 
Ixhdnqiy exclusive of those -g 
debited to the head Military... & 

Total ... .. 


Devastkdn allowances granted by sanads up to 1860-61, or Samvat 
1917, are generally confirmed and continued. More recent allowances 
supported by sanads from the fadnis department are also confirmed 
and continued with greater or less reductions. The reason is that up 
to 1861-62, or Samvat 1918, when Bhau Sindia came into power, the 
affairs of the State were not mismanaged to the same extent as after 
that year, and subsequent grants were preposterously extravagant. 
If sanads or other written evidence of inferior strength are not forth- 
coming, but if enjoyment for thirty years up to the date of the 
adjudication is proved, permanent continuance is secured. A less 
duration of enjoyment gives a right to a reduced enjoyment of the 
grant. If any allowance is not found continuahle on a devastkdn 
grant at all, it is treated as a personal mrshdsan to the holder and 
disposed of as such. If it is found not to be continuable even as 
a personal varskdsan, it is only continued during' the lifetime of the 
person in possession. 

Personal varskdsans supported by sanads are continued in the 
terms of the sanad. Varsh dsans enjoyed for fifty years are also con- 
tinued, A reduction is made if enjoyment for fifty years cannot be 
proved. Varshdsan allowances are in the feeblest cases continued 
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during the lifetime of the actual incumbent, and provision is always 
made for widows and sometimes even for daughters. _ 

Sadavarts, chdturmds and other slndhas to Gosais, Bairagis and 
others, though but lately granted, are eontmuedwith some reductions. 

The hhichdi or custom of feeding poor Brahmans is common to 
all Hindu States, and Baroda distinguished itself so greatly by its 
munificence from the earliest years of its existence, that : it ; is some- 
times styled the dharma rajya. To be sure the charity of the earlier 
princes was of a restricted Maratha type and was monopolised by the 
Brahmans of the Deccan. It was the offspring probably of the 
munificence of the Ddbhades who cherished many Brahmans at 
Talegaon till the Peshwa removed the institution to Poona and there 
instituted the daksMna, which exists to this day under the modified 
form prescribed by the British. Be that as it may, it is certain that 
the first Gdikwars fed Deccani Brdhmans at their head-quarters, 
and that then, as now, crowds of able-bodied people congregated to 
receive the support of the State. Nevertheless it was not till the 
reign of H. H. Khanderfiv that these gifts of food and money 
assumed very large proportions. In 1804-5, or Samvat 1861, the 
ancient custom of distributing cooked food was changed into one 
of giving each Brahman applicant, male or female, man or cinid, 
rich or poor, a sher or 40 rupees weight of uncooked nee mixed with 
dal in proportion of two to one. On the four Mondays and the two 
eMdasfiis of every month, that is on the fast days, instead ox food 
one pis was given. H . H. fOianderav reduced the number of non* 
distribution days, and during his reign and that of H. EL MalMrrav, 
though the amount given in each instance did not increase, the total 
expenditure grew with the larger number of recipients and the 
enhanced cost of grain. In 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, H. EL 
Khanderav instituted the gyarmi or bestowal of gifts on Musalmans, 
irrespective of sex or age. Each applicant is entitled on demand to 
receive a certain quantity of cooked rice, to which on feast-days meat 
was added. H. H. Malharr&v abolished the practice of distributing 

^Each case of nemnulc and asami is disposed of on its merits. Non© 
are altogether resumed, unless they are found to have originated 
only within the last fifteen or twenty years without formal grant or 

authority. . . 

Lastly, there are the nemnuks and asdmis debited to the military 
department, or those entered in the 'pats or rolls of the siX&day and 
sibandi bakshis and the hujardt pdga bandar (see Army), which 
were originally all service payments and considered hereditary, 
though, strictly speaking, they are hereditary only while service is 
rendered. These grants generally consist of two parts, one allotted 
for the maintenance of the dignity of the chief sileddr or sarddr 
and called %di> the other given for the maintenance of the troops 
under him. Unless very recent, these grants are continued, and no 
change is made except on failure of heirs. Then there is some 
modification, but if reductions are made they are generally in the 
allowances for troops rather than in the zat portion. 1 

i Most of the information on alienations has been kindly supplied by Kh&n Bah&dur 
Pestanji Jah&ngir, CJ.K 
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III.— GOVERNMENT LAND TENURES. 

We have now arrived at existing tenures o£ lands paying revenue 
to the State, those of alienated lands having been . discussed. 1 
With regard to lands paying revenue to the State it may he 
generally remarked that all such lands are at the absolute disposal 
of the Government, the holders or cultivators holding them at the 
pleasure of the Government, and having no such right in them as to 
constitute the holders in any degree joint-proprietors, except when 
they have acquired any such right from the State or by immemorial 
custom. It is not, however, easy to write with exactitude on such 
a subject, especially when no formal enquiry has taken place or 
judicial decision been given in matters of contested rights. 

One of the principal tenures prevailing in this State is the 
myatvari, under which the State collects the revenue directly from 
each cultivator without the intervention of a third party. The 
varieties of the myatvari tenure are : (1) Collection of the revenue 
in cash, assessed on each prevalent measure of land such as the 
bigka ; (2) collection in kind according to a fixed share of the 
produce ; (3) collection in cash according to assessment, per plough 
and other such rough methods. There are other varieties, such as 
assessment by the pickaxe and by the perch or stand on which the 
cultivator sits to watch his crop. These modes apply to an 
insignificant area of land and to extremely primitive communities. 

The first variety in principle and practice is similar to th e ray at- 
vdri or survey assessment system prevalent in the British districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, with this important exception that in the 
British districts the rates are fixed for thirty years, whereas there is no 
such settlement in the Gaikwar’s districts. The survey assessment 
was recently introduced into this State, when the rates were fixed 
for ten years. But neither the Government nor the people respected 
this settlement and in many of the districts where it was introduced 
changes were made. It was found necessary, as has been related, to 
revise the rates in 1874-75, or Samvat 1931, both where the ten years 
settlement had expired and where it had not expired. The present 
rates ax© therefore the revised OBeSj, for which.^ howeveiy no period 
is fixed for the obvious reason that a fresh scientific survey and 
assessment has become necessary; and until that takes place it is 
not expedient to bind the Government or the people for any definite 
period. There is consequently in this State no occupancy right such 
as has been created or exists in the British districts under the survey 
assessment system and which is there legalised by the Legislature. 
The Baroda Government, however, finds it expedient not to interfere 
with the occupancy of land so long as the occupants pay the revenue. 
The survey assessment system prevails mostly in the southern, to a 
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great extent in the central, and, with the exception of a compara- 
tively few villages, in the northern division. 

The second variety, under which the revenue is collected in. kind, 
exists in the Amreli division with the exception of the sub-division 
of Okhamandal and some villages in the Kodinar sub-division, 
where cash assessment prevails. Under this variety or the 
Tctyct tvdri tenure the Government takes its share, wliicli is fixed, for 
©very kind o£ crop, in kind, Monsoon crops pay a niucli higher* 
share than tke cold season crops/ and tke latter again pay a higher 
share than the hot season crops, which are entirely produced by 
irrigation . 1 * Besides the share in kind a small rate in cash is charged 
on the estimated area of each holding. This estimate is often far 
from the truth, but the error is always in favour of the cultivator.* 
Over and above this, the Government levies small quantities of 
the produce towards the expenses of the village. The . produce 
is estimated, as it stands, in fields, or is actually weighed in 
the village barn-yard after it has been collected for the purpose of 
ascertaining the quantity of the Government share. This share is 
then generally collected out of four or five villages into storehouses, 
and sold by Government officials when the market rates are 
favourable. 

The subject of reforming, if not superseding this, which may be 
called the ancient Hindu and old Maratha system, is under consider- 
ation. There are two survey parties actually at work in the Amreli 
mah&l whose labours will form the basis of a new bighoti system , 3 

The plough assessment variety of the myatvdri system prevails 
in the eastern districts of the northern division, and in one mahdl 
in the central division. A rate is fixed for one plough worked 
by two oxen. It is increased according to the number of oxen 
employed in tillage. Three oxen are reckoned as one and a half 
plough. There is no limit as to the extent of land to be cultivated 
with one plough. The occupant may cultivate with one plough as 
much land as he can . 4 This mode of assessing land is restricted to 
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1 In the northern division it varies from one-half to one-third of the crop. 

s In Amreli the old rate was, and it still perhaps is Rs. 24 per plough, and one- 
produce. 

* See not| at the end of the chapter. - 

4 In the northern division a plough is now calculated to work from twenty to 
thirty bighfo and the tax varies from Rs. $ to Rs, 30. 
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in that outturn which should go to Government according to the 
vahivdt or custom of the village. The share is then computed in 
money at the prevailing market rate. . This method is adopted in 
Songad and Vidra. 

Having thus gone through the pure khcolsa tenures a brief 
examination may be made of the bhdgbatdi system once every- 
where prevalent but now giving way to the bighoti system once 
rare. The bhdgbatdi method has certain evident advantages. 
Once the Government share of the crop has been decided upon, no 
conflict can arise between it and the cultivator ; he takes home the 
share left him by Government and nothing remains to he discussed. 
Again, the burden of the tax on the cultivator varies from year to year, 
and in a bad year it falls light, nor can arrears accumulate to vex 
the Government or the subject. These advantages are, however, 
more than counterbalanced by practical drawbacks. There is not 
the same incentive for the cultivator to improve his land or crop ; for, 
however large his outturn, a share of the whole will go to Govern- 
ment. The produce of the field is carried to the spot where 
the division takes place, and there the crop must remain till it 
pleases the official to effect the apportionment. For a time the 
cultivator cannot sell or even consume any of the fruit of his labour. 
Practically he steals a good deal of it with the tacit permission of 
the village watchmen, for after all he is but stealing what is his own ; 
nevertheless, this purloining goes on wholesale and is demoralising 
to both cultivators and Government, The lax way in which the system 
is carried out explains, however, how under the bhdgbatdi system one- 
third, or with bdbtis one-half, of the produce can be reserved for 
Government, for probably before the partition of the crop takes place a 
fourth of the produce has been secretly carried away. In mam villages, 
where such pilfering cannot occur, such high rates impoverish 
the village, To add to the disadvantages which exist in the 
working of the bhdgbatdi system, the grain-measnrers are low-paid 
clerks, and they do not scruple to use fraud in their measurements. 
Above all, Government suffers in having to store its grain and then 
sell it at the proper moment : it enters into competition with grain 
merchants, it employs servants who are not under the master's 
eye, and if it sells grain at a disadvantage to itself it injures the 
whole trade. 

Another tenure prevailing in the Baroda state, though to a 
very small extent , 1 is that termed narm. It differs from the 
myatvdri tenure, in that the revenue of a village is fixed from time to 
time in a lump sum according to the capabilities of the village, and 
Government settles with the narv&ddrs, or so to speak, superior 
holders. 

The narvdddrs of a village are, no doubt, descendants of the 
persons who originally established or populated the village. It 


Narva , 


i Owing to a chance it prevails in the PetHd sub-division. That district was for a 
time sequestrated by Sir John Malcolm, and during the sequestration the narva lands 
were revised and registered. There are about eighty such villages which yield, 
however, as much as nine l&khs of revenue 
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ChapterVIIL appears that they originally divided the lands among themselves 
Land according to circumstances and considerations then existing. They 

Administration* also divided the village site in the same manner, and these lands 
Government Land and portions of the village in the hands of one individual or group 
Tenures, are held to be private property. They then gradually invited 
Narva . cultivators to cultivate their respective lands and live in their 

respective lots of the village site. These cultivators must have been, 
and most of them are still, mere tenants-at-will to the narvdddrs. 
But, on . a question arising in this respect, it is doubtful if the 
Government would allow old cultivators to be treated as mere 
tenants-at-will, though as a rule the Government does not interfere 
between a narvdddr and his tenants, old or new, and leaves the two 
to settle matters between themselves or in a court of law. Thus 
what the narvdddr realizes from his cultivator has no reference 
whatever to what he pays to the Government. He exacts as much 
as he can both from the land and other sources such as fruit trees 
and grazing, and generally makes a large profit. 

No doubt every narvdddr was originally responsible for his share 
of the village revenue, which share was in proportion to the extent 
of the land in his possession. He with his descendants is still re- 
sponsible for the same share of the revenue, though he and they may 
not have retained the old quantity of land. Suppose for instance that 
a village containing 1600 acres had four narvdddrs possessing equal 
shares, and that they were assessed by the Government at the lump 
sum of Rs. 8000 per annum. Each shareholder would have 400 acres 
% ■ of land, and would be liable to pay one-fourth of Rs. 8000, that is, 

Rs. 2000. Suppose, next, that one of these shareholders granted 
some of his lands in charity or sold his narva interest in a portion of 
his lands, so that he now possesses say 200 acres. He will still b© 
compelled to pay Rs. 2000 or one-fourth of whatever sum may be 
? assessed against the village. If he fails the other shareholders must 

take up his narva , and pay his share of the revenue ; otherwise the 
Government is at liberty to abolish the tenure and itself manage 
the village. It is, however, seldom that narva land is sold to 
outsiders, and it is doubtful if it can be done without the consent 
of all the partners. 

The above is a mere outline of the narva tenure which has a variety 
of practices which render it more complicated than it may at first sight 
appear to be. For instance, in narva villages a proportion of the land 
is set apart by the sharers in a body, and the proceeds from it are 
devoted solely to paying the Government dues. The jamdbandi, 
or revenue demand, of the village is usually fixed on general 
considerations at long intervals. When the jamdbandi has been 
"jjjpT fixed by Government, as much of it as possible is paid from the 

proceeds of the land set aside which is known as majumi or magnum 
land; and it is noticeable that the cultivators employed to work on 
this land are always treated as yearly tenants, even if they settle 
for a length of time in the village. There are also some other 
general sources of revenue devoted to meet the Government demand, 
such as petty taxes and cesses. When the demand cannot be fully 
met from these sources and the majumi land, the remainder is 
paid by the narvdddr partners according to their old established 
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shares, by the arrangement known as anna or phalm, which disregards 
the ever-varying proportions of land held at the time by the sharers. 
It has been said that the village site is also divided into shares 
and that the tenants of each shareholder are allowed to live in this 
person’s particular share of the village. Whenever a tenant vacates 
his house and goes to another village the tenement may be given by 
the sharer to whom he pleases. Land is sometimes given to a 
son-in-law on condition that he comes to the village and settles in it. 
This is sometimes mi ** " , ' 1 * ~ - - 

frequently. If a sharer/or patiddr 
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anaged by the influence of the patel, but not 
^ ’ ' as he prides to call himself, dies 

or relinquishes his share voluntarily, the other sharers are bound to 
take up the share and its responsibilities. Yet if he leave the 
village for any length of time but with the intention of returning, 
and does so return, he may take his share again. 

Disputes on such matters, on alienations granted by a p&tidar or 
on any point of self-administration, are settled by the pdtiddrs, 
and reference is seldom or never made to Government. In fact 
the narodddrs are content to manage their own affairs and would 
willingly pay Government increased demands, provided they are 
left alone, and to meet such demands they practice a very high 
style of agriculture. 

The bhdgddri is another tenure. The bhdgddrs of a village are, 
like narvaddrs , shareholders or superior holders. The lands of 
the village, excepting Jchardba or waste lands of a poorer kind, are 
measured and assessed, and the result is fixed as the revenue of the 
village payable by the bhdgddrs. In the Baroda state bhdgddrs 
are allowed to realize from the cultivators what they please and 
in any manner they please, and in general their demands are much 
in excess of the Government rates. This excess is supposed to 
cover the loss they sustain by letting poor lands at less than the 
Government rates. On the whole, however, they make large profits. 

The bhdgddri tenure in British districts in some respects 
resembles the narvaddri in the Gaik war’s territory, but in the 
Baroda state the bhdgddri somewhat resembles the rayatvdri 
system. There is, however, no anna or phalni method of division 
among the bhdgddrs , nor has a bhdgddr got the right to alienate or 
part with his land as he pleases. As in the narvaddri tenure the 
bhdgddrs not only divide the lands but also the village site. 

An Assistant .Resident, writing at the time when Khanderav was 
MahAr&ja, remarks : * The bhdgddrs have power to distribute their 
share of the gross amount of the village revenue over a certain 
number of the villagers entrusted to their charge for this purpose 
in whatever proportion they please. But, on the commencement 
of a new year, the vahivdtddr can, if he thinks that the bhdgddrs 
are making too much money out of the village, order them to pay 
into the treasury a larger sum than previously. They then have to 
extort a higher rate from the cultivators or tenants so as to enable 
themselves, the bhdgddrs , to meet these further demands.’ 

There are, finally, two tenures termed ankadi bandi and ekankadi } 
or in some countries isthenorar, which resemble one another closely. 


Bhdgddri 


Ankadi bandi mA 
Ekankadi. 
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Chapter VIII. appears that they originally divided the lands among ^thomsolves 

Land according to circumstances and considerations thou existing. I hoy 

Administration also divided the village site in the same manner, and those lands 
Government Land and portions of the village in the hands of one individual or group 
Tenures, are held to be private property. They then gradually . invited. 
Narva, cultivators to cultivate their respective lands and live in their 

respective lots of the village site. These cultivators must have boon, 
and most of them are .still, mere tenants-at-will to the narviUldrs. 
But, on a question arising in this respect, it is doubtful if the 
Government would allow old cultivators to be treated as more 
tenants-at-will, though as a rule the Government does not interfere 
between a narvdddr and his tenants, old or new, and leaves the two 
to settle matters between themselves or in a court of law. Thus 
what the narvdddv realizes from his cultivator has no reference 
whatever to what he pays to the Government. He exacts as much 
as he can both from the land and other sources such as fruit trees 
and grazing, and generally makes a large profit. 

No doubt every narvdddr was originally responsible for his share 
of the village revenue, which share was in proportion to the extent 
of the land in his possession. He with his descendants is still re- 
sponsible for the same share of the revenue, though he and they may 
not have retained the old quantity of land. Suppose for instance that 
a village containing 1600 acres had four narvdddrs possessing equal 
shares, and that they were assessed by the Government at the lump 
sum of Rs. 8000 per annum. Each shareholder would have 400 acres 
of land, and would be liable to pay one-fourth of Rs. 8000, that is, 
Rs. 2000. Suppose, next, that one of these shareholders granted 
some of his lands in charity or sold his narva interest in a portion of 
his lands, so that he now possesses say 200 acres. He will still be 
compelled to pay Rs. 2000 or one-fourth of whatever sum may be 
assessed against the village. If he fails the other shareholders must 
take up his narva } and pay his share of the revenue ; otherwise the 
Government is at liberty to abolish the tenure and itself manage 
the village. It is, however, seldom that narva land is sold to 
outsiders, and it is doubtful if it can be done without the consent 
of all the partners. 

The above is a mere outline of the narva tenure which has a variety 
of practices which render it more complicated than it may at first sight 
appear to be. For instance, in narva villages a proportion of the land 
is set apart by the sharers in a body, and the proceeds from it are 
devoted solely to paying the Government dues. The jemdbandi, 
or revenue demand, of the village is usually fixed on general 
considerations at long intervals. When the jamdbandi has been 
fixed by Government, as much of it as possible is paid from the 
proceeds of the land set aside which is known as majumi or magnum 
land ; and it is noticeable that the cultivators employed to work on 
this land are always treated as yearly tenants, even if they settle 
for a length of time in the village. There are also some other 

general sources of revenue devoted to meet the Government demand, 

such as petty taxes and cesses. When the demand cannot be fully 
met from these sources and the majumi land, the remainder is 
paid by the narvdddr partners according to their old established 
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shares, by the arrangement known as anna or phalm, which disregards 
the ever-varying proportions of land held at the time by the sharers. 
It, lias been said that the village site is also divided into shares 
and that the tenants of each shareholder are allowed to live in this 
person’s particular share of the village. Whenever a tenant vacates 
uis house and goes to another village the tenement may be given by 
the sharer to whom ho pleases. Land is sometimes given to a 
son-in-law on condition that ho comes to the village and settles in it. 
This is sometimes managed by the influence of the fatal, but not 
frequently. If a sharer, or pdtMar as he prides to call himself, dies 
or relinquishes his share voluntarily, the other sharers are bound to 
take up the share and its responsibilities. Yet if he leave the 
village for any length of time but with the intention of returning, 
and does so return, he may take his share again. 

Disputes on such matters, on alienations granted by a patiddr or 
on any point of self-administration, are settled by the pdtiddrs, 
and reference is seldom or never made to Government. In fact 
tins narodddrs are content to manage their own affairs and would 
willingly pay Government increased demands, provided they are 
left alone, and to meet, such demands they practice a very high 
stylo of agriculture. 

The hhdijddn is another tenure. The bhdgddrs of a village are, 
like narmuldn, shareholders or superior holders. The lands of 
tho village, excepting khardba or waste lands of a poorer kind, are 
measured ami assessed, and the result is fixed as tho revenue of tho 
village payable by tho bhdgddrs. In tho Baroda state bhdgddrs 
are allowed to realize from tho cultivators what they please and 
in any manner they please, and in general their demands are much 
in excess of tho Government rates. This excess is supposed to 
eovcsr the loss they sustain by letting poor lands at loss than the 
Government rates. On the whole, however, they make large profits. 

Tho hhaijddri tenure in British districts in some respects 
resembles tho narmddri in the Gaikw&r’s territory, hut in the 
Baroda statu the bhdgddn somewhat resembles tho rayatvdri 
system. There is, however, no anna or phalni method of division 
among the bhdgddn, nor has a hhdgddr got the right to alienate or 
part with his land its lit) pleases. As in the narmddri tenure the 
bhdgddn no t only divide tho lands but also the village site. 

An Assistant Resident, writing at the time when Khander&v was 
Mahilr&ja, remarks: ‘The bhdgddn have power to distribute their 
share of the gross amount of tho village revenue over a certain 
number of tho villagers entrusted to thoir charge for this purpose 
in whatever proportion they please. But, on the commencement 
of a now year, the vuhiviUddr can, it he thinks that the bhagdars 
are making too much money out of tho village, order them to pay 
into the treasury a larger sum than previously. They then have to 
arfnH «. biedmr rate from tho cultivators or tenants so as to enable 
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In the first a lump sum is assessed on the whole village and 
recovered from the headman of the village or from the whole body 
of proprietors. Government does not interfere with the internal 
fiscal management of the village; it merely fixes the lump sum to 
be paid either once a year or at short intervals, and m the rkanfouh 
village the jam&bcmdi or Government demand is fixed lor ever. 
All mehvdsi villages are either anhcuU or eJeamhmll 

There are some villages held by mclmiri chiefs each of whom pays 
for the one or more villages he holds a lump sum settled annually 
or from time to time. The Government does not as a rule interfere 
in the internal fiscal affairs of such villages. Their payment is 
styled an udhad jama, and it is because it varies from year to year 
or time to time that it differs from the ehmhadi tenure. 

Some account may here be given of one particular village that 
the tenure may be understood. The village of Anghad, in the 
Rewa Kantha Agency, is situated on the southern bank of the Main, 
about fifteen miles from Baroda. Before 18o8 it stood dn the edge 
of the river and consisted of six vases or hamlets separated from 
each other by deep ravines, each boing on high ground and capable 
of defending itself or of sncconring its neighbour through the 
communications naturally formed by the ravines, r iom this 
strong natural position the village was removed to tfio place it 
now occupies because the inhabitants were proved or suspected to 
have been engaged in rebellion. The land on which the village had 
been situated was ploughed up with asses, at the suggestion of the 
Diwan Govindntv Rode, to dissuade the people from re-inhabitmg it. 

The village is almost entirely Koli. The people are all of one or 
two classes , hotvdls and pagis, and all are descended from or 1 mid 
through two individuals, a Jcotval and a 'pagi, as pedigioes prcpaietl 
from “the vahivancH’s books prove. The communities are six 
in number, three of the pagis and three of tho kuti*dls, ouch, ot 
which has a separate vds. There are, besides, a few Brahmans, 
Lohdnds, Rabdris, Machhis, Dheds, Mochis, Chamars, Bhangias, 
Suthars, Luhdrs, Hajdms, Gosdis, and Rdvalias, living in the village. 
These communities are represented by their respective head men 
or thakors, who look after the revenue ami private concerns of their 
respective bhdgs with the help of their bhayculs and Bhaugis, who 
enjoy land in jp&sdita for service, r lhe headmen are styled Ihtthtiis, 
agevdns, bhdgddrs, matadors or sometimes pttek, They aro 
responsible for the proper payment of the Government jmndbundi 
and gldsddna , and also for delivering lip offenders in their respective 
bhdgs. The police work is carried on by means of th hut mrttr* 
stationed in the village by the Political Agent for the Rewa Kitutha, 
and also through the Bhangis holding pamita. Civil and criminal 
jurisdiction is exercised by the Political Agent through tho thmmUr 
of Dorka. The village ought to have beon transferred to the Rewa 
Kdntha Political Agency in 1820, but as a matter of fact it did not 
obtain the British guarantee till 1846. Under Darbnr management 
the jamdbandi payable by Anghad sometimes varied, but, on its 
transfer to the British Government, it was fixed permanently with 
reference to the capabilities of the village at Rs, 1447, which, with 
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the ghdsddna of Tin. 300, now forms the tribute of Rs. 1747 it pays to Chapter VIII 
the Guikwar government through the Political Agent for the Rewa Land 
Kantha. The liability to pay the tribute is distributed over the six Administration 
bhdgs of the village in fixed portions. The jamdbandi tribute is n T 

paid out of the revenue of the salami lands. The whole area of the Tenures. 
village is aix >ut 900 kumhhds, nearly seventy-five of which are occupied 
by the village itself, and the rest form the village svm, A 
portion of this dm is held nakari or rent-free by the agevdn ihdkurs 
and their bhdydds and others ; the other portion, being originally 
by common consent set apart for the realization of the sarkdr 
jamdbandi, is subject to a fixed salami ranging from Es. 1| to 
Rs. 5 according to the nature and quality of the land in occupation. 

The ghdsddna portion is paid by fixed money contributions from 
pagis and koivdls of the several bhdgs , Both the salami and 
ghdsddna are collected with the assistance of the responsible 
ihdkurs by persons who undertake the payment of tribute on 
behalf of their respective bhdgs. Any sums which they are notable 
to recover are recovered by the thdmddr of Dodka for them by 
coercive measures at his disposal Any surplus that remains after 
payment of the tribute goes to the th/tlmrs as their remuneration, 
and to defray the petty expenses of the village. All large liabilities 
such as the payment of miliar (see Police) for robberies and 
thefts traced to the village, ami construction of public works are 
met by contributions levied from the members of the communities 
concerned . 1 

The difference between this village and a mehvdsi village with Other mehrnlm 
one thdkur. consists in this only, that whereas the latter is villages, 
considered the solo property of the thdkur and. he has the right 
of detiling with the lauds and rental of the villages in any way 
he likes, subject of course to some well-known limitations, the former 
is the property of all the six communities, and the ihdkurs are 
representatives of those communities, having no right to resume any 
lands or to increase the salami or assessment payable for the same. 

The status of Anghad differs from the nanmldri villages in the 
following respects : 1st. Jamdbandi is not liable to changes as the 
lump assessments of narvaddri villages arc, being under guarantee that 
a fixed charge should be made. 2nd, The divisions of lands are not 
so exact ami in such recognised proportions as i nnarvdddri villages. 

3rd In narmd&ri villages the revenue demand of the Government 
is met by rents of what are called majmm or majmun lands, sup- 
plemented by a plmta or quota to be paid by the sharers on their 
nttrm lamia Sometimes a certain fixed phi In m charged on the narva 
lands, ami what remains due to Government, after paying the amount 
thus collected, is paid out of the majumi lands. But in Anghad 
the Government tribute 1% as has been said, all paid from 
collections of saUmi which m levied at fixed rates on a portion 


' l Information given by Mr, MotiM! L&lbhAt, employed by His Highness the 
Oiikwir 1 ® government to adju client® on the ganhla chums. A portion of the descrip- 
tion of tbs riling® should be referred to in reading of * Village Communities’ and ‘Police* 
in other parte of this work* It was thought better not to break up the account* 
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IT.— -REVENUE FARMING SYSTEM. 

The ancient Hindus for the most part ' collected their dues rn hirnl 
and not in cash, and there was perhaps but a small amount ot syst _ 
!w +W land revenue. A great revolution was effected v^G.) b Y 
the introduction into Gujarat of a scientific revenue^urvey by JGmm 
ivr^l fli a famous minister of the Emperor Akbai. Almost ail croi ■ 
and assessed, and the amount of rent was rednced 
to one-third of the estimated produce, cash payments being substi-. 
tuted ^for payments in kind. Where a survey was not or could not be 
made the system of pahdni was introduced or maintained,, that _ n, 
the fields were inspected by the proper Government ofecial whe 
ripe for the sickle, and were then assessed according to the ^PP™ 
vine of the crops. Todar MaPs survey and system lasted m 
greater or less perfection till the Marfithas swept away every vestige 
of Mnsalman order and rule. 

The revenue farming system now began to flourish like some 
deadly tree, rooted in ignorance of government, laziness, and greed, 
and bearing plentifully evil fruit, extortion and the death of 

industry Of the farmers much has been said m the Chapters on 
Relenne and Finance and Justice, but in order to throw some 
light on the administration of the land under the farming ^tem, 
the following information is given derived from the halamband i 01 
instructions issued to the farmers of the revenue by the sarkar m 
1827-28, or Samvat 1884. 

The farmer, who is not a district officer hut the person to whom 
the Government had let out the right to collect taxes, is enjoined 
to select from the families who inherited the right to discharge snch 
office the best individuals he could find to be desfus, masmndars, 
amins, and vatels. Colonel Walker thus specifics the work that 
' sll0U i<i be carried out by the district officers of the country : I lio 
patel should see that justice is done to his village in revenue matters ; 
the desais and mazmuddrs perform the same duty for the district. 
It is the duty of these officers to superintend the improvement of the 
varqana, to make the Ueni abddi or the preparation for sowing, and 
to settle the jamdbandi or other rates of assessment. Again ho says, 
‘ These local officers have been established for the security of Govern- 
ment and as a convenient medium of communication with the 
inhabitants. Although the son or nearest relation usually succeeds 

to the office of his father, yet he would appear to bo removable by 
Government/ 

These are the mtanddrs 1 or possessors of the office and emolu- 
ments of what are called the district and village officer The so men, 
it must therefore be understood, the old officers of Gujar&t, did not 


1 The word vatanddr is derived from vatan, one’s own native country or place of 
residence* and eventually came to mean any hereditary estate, o&oo, or privilege* 
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directly assist tlio fanner in the execution of bis duties or in tlie Chapter VIII* 
culled ion of t he revenue. But it was thoir business to aid him Land 

indirectly in persuading the people to work, to take up land, to pay Administration, 
thoir faxes, anti to behave quietly. The desai had more particularly 
to assist in the settlement of the revenue and to report on the state 
of the crops. The mmniudm’s. duty was to keep the accounts, that 
is, to write out the jamdbmuU of the mahdh The fact is that 
in the Barcnla state, as elsewhere, the Manitha government did 
not interfere with the old village system or the self-government 
of the people in the districts according to customs of great 
antiquity, but simply added on a system by which money might be 
collected and a few general services to the public be rendered. 

The kalamhamU or circular order of 1827 enjoins that an annual 
statement of the sums paid to hereditary officers was to be sent in 
by the farmer, together with vouchers and receipts. 

The farmer transacted his work with the assistance of hdrhuns 
or clerks. The district which he farmed, and which was called the 
mahdl , was divided into tlumas or groups of villages, averaging 
from ton to fifteen. The Baroda mahdl, for instance, contained 
eighteen (hands . The th/ma was managed by a Government official 
called the thdvcddr , and each village had its mvhla , the first of whom 
would get about. Us. 20 a month, the latter about Its. 15. The 
than ad dr supervised the collection of the revenue, while the mehhb 
act ually collected it, in which business he was aided or checked by 
a. ralitnddr or hereditary officer, the taldti or weigher who repre- 
sented the interest of the villagers. The tJmmddrs continued to 
do their work till 1859-60, or Samvat 1916, when II. EL KhanderavV 
new revenue and police systems began to be introduced. Up to that 
time tiny had j\nr,:ddn and mnlhi work to clo, but in 1860-61, or 
Samvat 1917, one jmzddr wm appointed to do the fanzdem work up 
to then dune by two or three officers, and no mulhi work. This 
continued fill 1868-69, or Samvat 1925, when the two works were- 
again united and entrusted to the thi'mcd&r who was given some 
small powers of inflicting linos, was placed in charge of a larger 
number of villages, and was granted the assistance of a k&rhm * 

The point is taken up in dealing with the changes effected by H, EL 
Khaudorav* 

In the Baroda state the : de$du and mazmuddrs continued to exist 
as before?, and generally perform the duties of thoir respective offices 
in person or by deputies, though the holders of some of the larger 
mtom, and notably the dmms in the Mavmlri division, put forward 
pretensions to exemption from any obligation of service in return for 
the large emoluments they enjoy. In 1868-69, or Samvat 1925, H. BL 
Kh&ndordv MnhArAja attached the vatans of desms and mmmmltm 
throughout the State, pending enquiry and settlement. This caused 
a great clamour, and they have since boon provisionally released 
from attachment. At present each case as it arises is provisionally 
disposed of, pending final settlement on some uniform and general 
plan. 1 

* Information on thia mi mxm other points has been kindly given by KJbin 
BubMtir Pest&nji Jahangir, U,LE. 
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The halambandi of 1827 shows us in a very curious and interest- 
ing way how the cultivators fared under the farming system. The 
rules laid down by the halambandi with regard to them are evidently 
not extraordinary but of old standing, and yet they show how these 
tenants of the sarhdr might be, under a bad farmer, and often wore, 
no better treated than f cattle/ as Sir T. Madhavrav has written. 
Those wretched people who in old times were termed 1 adscript! 
glebas'’ were not much worse oft*. 

Let ns call to mind that there were two classes of lands, that 
belonging to the sarhdr , and that over which its rights were limited. 
Wehave also seen that the Immavisddr had the right to settle with 
the subjects the sums they should pay him. By the halambandi of 
1827 the cultivators were ordered to till sarhdr land first in order 
that private interests might not militate against the public profit, 
and the extent of sarhdr land cultivated was in all cases to be at 
least double that of all other kinds of land. If within the village 
limits the sarhdr land did not by so much exceed other land, the 
villagers were to proceed to the neighbouring village and cultivate 
sarhdr land there before attending to their private interests. ^ In old 
days the villagers were often so badly treated by some hamdvisddrs 
that they were driven to desert their fields and take up work offered 
them by some more liberal farmer. Nor was land then so extensively 
cultivated as it now is, so that labourers were wanted and land 
was at a discount. We are not therefore surprised to see that by 
the halambandi of 1827, though the hamdvisddr was permitted to 
receive within his mahdls rayats from other parts of the country, 
he could only do so if they had previously paid up all arrears duo by 
them to other hamdvisddrs ; and he could only guarantee land to 
strangers during his tenure of office, nor was his successor bound 
by any terms he might have made. 

Colonel Walker’s remarks on the farming system, as it was early 
in the century, bear out the deductions that may be made from a 
perusal of the halambandi of 1827. 

f The rayats'/ he says in effect, e may move from one district 
into another, and the hamdvisddrs sometimes are forced to combine 
not to afford those who quarrel with their landlords any employ™ 
ment within their districts. There are no pattds or other written 
leases granted to the desdis or mminddrs by the Government in 
Gujarat. The Government leases the districts to the hamdvisddrs 
for one, two, three, four, or even five years. He makes Ms 
agreement with the inhabitants, but in the event of a village within 
his distinct being depopulated or laid waste, he may lease it to any 
person who will improve it, and this man may parcel out the 
uncultivated lands to others, on such terms as the parties may 
agree on. : The cultivators pay either in money or in kind. 
In a few districts part of the payment is received in cash and part 
in kind ; in others payments are made according to the agreement 
of the villagers and the patels with the hamdvisddrs* It is pro- 
bable that there was formerly a ndihbandi or rateable table for 
regulating the rents payable by the villagers in each pargana of 
Gujarat, but it disappeared. The Government had a right to exact 
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one-half the produce of the hhdlm land, and this is generally done 
when the amount of tins jama of a village is not fixed. The pro- 
duce of lands which aro called mdliat, that is, on which sugarcane, 
tobacco, and red pepper aro cultivated, formed an exception to this 
rule; of those lauds, owing to the expense of the cultivation, the 
revenue was determined from year to year. To secure timely pay- 
ment, a class of agents was established under the name of mmoiidars, 
usurers who bound themselves to pay the revenue of a villago or of 
villages by a particular time, generally earlier than the regular 
instalments, and for this advance they charged the villagers at the 
rate of 25 per cent. The attachment of property and the application 
of force were methods resorted to by the Marathas when a village 
was backward in paying its revenue. Fining and the practice of 
* roz tallmma,’ daily pay or demand, were also employed. The 
talbamm consisted of a fine varying, according to the discretion of 
the kamdvisddr, from Re. 1 to Rs. 100. If horsemen were sent on 
this service, as many as wei’e employed received provisions for 
their horses, and eight annas for each man employed. If footmen 
were sent they received their food and eight annas a day for pan 
supdri. 3 

The sibandi or collectors employed to get in arrears were of two 
kinds: the mahdl sibandi., or, as it were, civil peons, and the fans 
sibandi or troops, who wore supposed to maintain tlio peace of the 
country. 
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In Hit' beginning of the century, though later there were four 
instalments, the farms were let out on the farmers giving secu- 
rity to pay one nmid or instalment on tlio 5th of Ashvin Shuddh 
or Vadi/a (Septcmbor-Oetobcr), and a second instalment at the end 
of the year. Supposing the gross rental of a pargnna to bo one lakh, 
the first nmad would consist of at least half a lfikh, the second 
instalment the remaining net revenue after deducting the amount 
of jdijhir tree-lands and all interior expenses. 

To sum up briefly the evils of the farming or izdrddr system of which Rosalia, 
more is said in the Chapter on Revenue and Finance : A private 
individual entered into a contract with Government, whereby he 
bound himself to pay a lump sum for the privilege of collecting all he 
could from the cultivator who was entirely at his mercy. There 
was, in reality, no fixity of tenure for the tenant, and an old occupant 
might, at any moment, bo turned out by a new-comer who offered high 
rent. It was owing to this that one-third of the land in the Navsdri 
district was utterly laid waste so Into as 1872-73, or Samvat 1929. 

The farmers or izdrddr* wore abetted by the patels themselves in 
their devices to wring the uttermost farthing from the cultivator. 

The imrddrx generally lot the paid* 1 off on easy towns, and very 
frequently they sublet to them the power of assessing taxes on the 
villagers. No records wore kept by the izdrddr s for the information 
of Government, so that to this day there is the most complete igno- 
rance as to the pat of many of the districts. The contract between 


l For the preeont state* of jxKefe, see Chapter III. 75 (Village Communities). 
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Khanderav"s action on the administration of the land was 
threefold : first, he made an onslaught on the holders of indm lands ; 
secondly, when abolishing the custom of farms he introduced a re- 
venue survey, substituting a fixed money payment and a ten years" 


1 .See Revenue and Finance Chapter, 
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the Government and the izdrddr was frequently a sham. The virtual 
izdrddr put forward a child of his and stood security for him, so that 
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if the contract were broken, there could be no recovery. It has been 
stated elsewhere that one of the most pernicious tricks an embarrassed 
Government could play with the izdra system was to transfer the 
farm from one contractor to another before the expiry of the lease. 
The practice alarmed all farmers who made haste to screw money 
from the people before the Government could have time to break 
faith with them. This evil custom was of ordinary occurrence. 
After the izdra had been granted to one man, another appeared and 
offered an increase of 25 per cent on the lump sum previously stipu- 
lated. The latter was thereupon suffered to take the former's place, 
even if only five days remained of the contracted lease. The ousted 
izdrddr was then held to be a Government servant, and received from 
the supplanter a sum supposed to represent a salary for the time he 
had managed the district. He was also supposed to be bound to 
state what were the outstanding balances, and to send in his accounts. 
Naturally he sent in false accounts or accounts which the new-comer 
declared to be false. There followed a dispute, and the newly 
appointed farmer claimed the protection of Government. As there 
were no records, no cultivators" receipt books, and often no ledgers. 
Government found it hard to decide between the disputants. It 
must have been very hard to decide when, as was frequently the 
case, the incoming and outgoing farmers were acting in secret 
collusion at the instance of peculating Government officials. To this 
day many of these disputes remain unsettled, and it is especially 
difficult to find out what the tenants have paid. There are still 
outstanding balances of unrecovered revenue, amounting to 
perhaps nearly sixty lakhs, the larger portion of which sum has been 
or will have to be struck off. 1 


V.— HIS HIGHNESS KHAN HERAT’S REFORMS. 


K Reforms V S The report of the Resident at Baroda for 1869 will serve to afford 

an idea of the system of administration His Highness Khanderav 
introduced into the State. As is said in the Chapters on History, 
on Revenue and Finance, and on Justice, Khanderav"s aim was 
to destroy the farming or izdra system. The farmers of revenue 
were judges, magistrates, military commanders often, and collectors 
of revenue. When they were done away with, it became necessary 
to remodel the revenue and police systems and to redistribute the 
powers entrusted to various officials as well as to multiply the 
numbers of Government officials, as the work which should have 
been carried out through Government agency had been entrusted 
to those who paid for the privilege of levying taxes and of carrying 
on the whole administration without let or hindrance. 

Khanderav"s 
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settlement for tlie levies in kind, winch, were formerly taken from the Chapter Till* 
cultivators ; thirdly, he introduced a new system of management. Land 

To take the last point first, H. H. Khander&v ruled that a ialdti Administration, 
should be employed for each village, a mehta for one or more villages Khakdekav’s 

according to their size, and a thdneddr for a group of ten or more Refobms. 
villages. The taldiis and mehtds were subordinate to the thdneddr, of Eevenue 
whom there were from ten to eighteen in each mahdl, and these again management, 
were placed under the mdmlatddr of the district or pargana. In 
each district there was a treasury into which the collections were paid 
in the first instance. From it the amount was transferred to the 
general treasury at Baroda, in charge of the sarsubha or revenue 
commissioner of all the districts in the State, and so it came finally to 
the Darbdr bankers . 1 The complaints of cultivators against taldiis 
were to come before superior officials, commencing with mehtds up to 
the sarsubha of Baroda, and a final appeal lay to his Highness the 
Gaikwar himself. Before the sowing season commenced, in districts 
where the survey rates were in force, it was settled what ground each 
villager was to cultivate. When the crops were ripe, the village ialdti 
began to ai'range for the due payment of the assessment, without 
which he did not permit the villagers to reap their fields. In these 
operations the mehta assisted and superintended the i ialdti. When 
the money was collected, the ialdti handed it over to the mehta, who 
in turn forwarded it to the thdneddr with his accounts. This officer 
examined them and listened to any petition made by the cultivators 
on account of excessive charges, and if possible, settled them. 

After this he transmitted both money and accounts to the vahivdt- 
ddr’s treasury, whence they went at fixed times to the sarsubha at 
Baroda. 

As no great changes have yet been effected in the status or work 
of the lower or village revenue officials, and it would be dangerous 
to guess what may be done in the future, a mere glance may here be 
given at the condition of the mass of petty officers engaged in 
revenue work in Klianderav’s time. The maidddrs are the 
'•hereditary village officials . 2 The work is not done by all of them, but 
by selected individuals, ughratddrs . An individual is chosen, who 
can read and write, and, if the village is small, he does both the 
revenue and police work, but, if the village is pretty big, two such 
men are selected, one being subordinate to the other. These are 
styled muhhi patels, and they are assisted in the collection of the 
revenue by all the other matdddrs. Should not one of the maidddrs 
be able to read and write, the ialdti or village mehta is authorised 
to perform the duties of the muhhi or police patel under the 
direction and with the aid of the matdddrs . But in no case is an 
outsider appointed patel of a village. The selection of the paid is 
made by the vahwdtddr under the sanction of the sarfauzddr , to 
whom he forwards a register of all the matdddrs with their ages, 


1 Bee * Banks’ in Chapter on Eevenne and Finance. 

2 See Chapter III. 75. There are no matdddrs in the Navs&ri division, and the 
pakk also are not hereditary servants there. 
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castes, and other qualifications, and also tlae amount they are to 
receive as pat tel ch&kari. The office is generally retained during 
good "behaviour, but in large villages it is often held in rotation for 
one year. 

The above system is a very ancient one, and the only innovation 
Khander&v made in 1860 was to separate police from revenue work 
in large villages, 1 

The land was classed 1st, 2nd, and 3rd, according to its nature and 
degree of fertility. In the Navsdri mahal the rates were for the first 
class Rs. 50, for the second class Rs. 15, and for the third class 
Rs. 5 per bigha. The soil of Navs&ri, remarked the Resident on these 
rates in 1869, was so rich that high as the above rates undoubtedly 
were, the lands were eagerly sought, and the cultivators were 
believed to derive a very considerable profit from them. In the 
districts of Baroda, Dabhoi, Sinor, Sankheda, Tilakvada, Kadi, 
Pattan, Bijapur, Yadnagar, Visnagar, Kheralu, Atarsnmba, and 
Dehgam, the rates were for first class land from Rs.’ 5 to Rs. 8, for 
the second class from Rs.4 to Rs. 6, and for the third class from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 3 per bigha . In the Petlad district, which is a very fertile 
one, and is famed for its tobacco, the assessment was on the 
bhagdari principle. The average of assessment was, for the first 
cl^ss from Rs. 20 to Rs. 22 ; for the second class from Rs. 8 to Rs. 10, 
and for the third class from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. In the Amreli mahdl 
in Kathiawar, • the levy of revenue on account of the Darbar was 
one-third of the entire produce, exclusive of a cess of Rs. 24 per 
plough worked by four bullocks. In OkMmandal the assessment 
was very light on the cultivators and almost nominal on the 
Vaghers. 

His Highness Khanderdv ? s survey was, however, very defective, 
and what of good there was in it rapidly disappeared, owing to the 
carelessness of the executive and the retrogade action of Khande- 
rav’s successor. From the outset the survey, which of course was 
the basis of the system, was neither accurate nor comprehensive nor 
fair. Measurements were carelessly incorrect. N o boundary marks 
were put up. Without correct measurements or boundary marks 
a survey on the rayatvdri principle can scarcely he held to be useful 
or permanent. Two measures were deliberately and, it may be 
added, fraudulently employed, a short measure for alienated and a 
long measure for Government lands. The result of this trick was 
that lands were entered as Government property in excess of the 
actual area. The holders of alienated land remonstrated: the 
helpless paid the full assessment, the majority succeeded in refusing 
to accept the Government measurements. Only in the case of 
Government villages were any maps made, and many of the maps 
that were made were lost. Ho alienated or dumdla villages 
were surveyed, so that of those which have since lapsed nothing 
accurate is known. The survey was not introduced by His Highness 
Khanderav into all the districts of the three divisions. Many 
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single villages were not surveyed or assessed at all for reasons wMcli 
it is now impossible to conjecture. No minute statistics or elaborate 
accounts were ever kept, in many villages land registers were either 
never prepared or are not now forthcoming. The names of actual 
holder and proprietors were not registered* but fictitious names 
were given. Under the present regime very cautions means are 
being taken to discover who the real occupants are* and their names 
are being registered. Meanwhile it is generally in the first instance 
sought*' to recover dues from the actual cultivator. Some of the 
Jcamavisddrs after the settlement remeasured the field* and by 
obtaining an excess for which they charged the cultivators* they 
obtained a certain sum of money. These re-measurements were 
done with ropes instead of chains. The classification was done by 
panchdyats of patels who were interested parties* and it was 
consequently very unjust. The lands of a whole village were roughly 
placed under one class very often. This was because thepateVs lands 
generally occupied the best site near the village* and it was to the 
interest of the patels that they should not be more highly assessed 
than the more distant lands. The rates on grass lands were in some 
places so ridiculously low that the villagers in great measure 
abandoned cultivation and sold their grass at a profit. The assess- 
ment was quickly arrived at. The last year's assessment was taken* 
something was added* and then it was decided that this was the 
lump sum to be taken from the village. The panchdyats composed 
of patels and amins then partitioned the burden most unequally. A 
sort of agreement was made that the assessment should be fixed 
for ten years* and* therefore* it went by the name of the dasota . 
But before the expiration of that period the rates were raised once in 
some places, twice in others* and occasionally three times. In Petlad 
they were raised twice* in Vijapur twice and perhaps three times. 
This seems to have depended on the vahivdtddr or mdmlatddr of 
the district. Many villages were given to patels and others in farm 
for ten years* in spite of the settlement. This tended to create a 
class of spurious narvdddrs or bhagddrs * and by this name the patel 
was beginning to call himself. Fortunately the patel was not 
able to play the narvdddr for any length of time. Consequently, 
though many independent cultivators were ejected, because they 
did not choose to pay the enhanced dues demanded by their patels s 
these pmvL&o-narvdddrs failed firmly to establish their false claims. 
It is almost incredible but it is true that in the agreements made 
with these patels the existence of the cultivators was ignored* and 
consequently in practice their rights were overlooked.^ The lands 
were actually entered in the imrds according to the bhdgs or shares 
of the old jjafcfehip* yet these villages had never been narvdddri . 
So nearly was a new and utterly unjust right being created to the 
detriment of the cultivators by the careless action of the Government. 

Another result 1 of a department where all was confusion maybe 
here given. The quantity and age of outstanding balances became 
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enormous, and no attempt was made to write ther 
outstanding balances are now fourteen years ol 
S«Sr be recovered. How could it be Ottawa, 
and for years his name was kept on 
debt to Government. An occupant i 
known of it; lie was sui 
Samvat 1925, a great > _ 
of land in the Kadi division, 

water or L - , - 

uncultivable hhar and bolan lands, as 
continued to expect a payment - 
Naturally, when outstanding balances of an 
14kks of rupees, the whole affair became a 
really attempted, and the only permanen . 
of account-keeping was made absurdly labor 
that village accounts were not kept with any 
the mhivdtddrs and district officers knew 
was going on inside the villages. ■ 
considerable revenue was collected, 
system altogether when it worked so 

glaring. There was f— 

the Kara for the management 
produced an insufficient sum, some candidate xo 
promise a larger amount for the ensuing year it 
charge. He might or might not keep his pr 
means to find the stipulated sum was to gam 
granting him a sort of farm of the revenues of 
ensuring the post of fat el to the man who worn ^ 
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absconded and nothing was ever 

mposed to be on the spot. In 1868-69, or 
overflow of water spread over a large extent 

• • [ The soil was permanently covered with 

be»»e tbore, K% 

in full of the ordinary revenue. 

rears ran up to sixty 
, farce, recovery was not 
result was that the task 
•ious. Add to this 
regularity, and that 
knew nothing of what 
It might be asked how any 
Only by abandoning the 
badly that the results were 
'free competition among certain persons round 
of the sub-division. If a sub-division 



l Information given Tby'Kh&n Bahadur K&d Shaliab-ud-din, 0. S. I., Revenue Com- 
missioner, Baroda state. In the chapter on Capital the pressure of the land-tax on the 
people of the throe divisions is discussed. 


were chosen, not for tlieir ability but for tbeir willingness to falsify 
accounts. The consequence of this system was evident. It was 
just possible that an izdrddr who was notoriously bad might be 
punished ; a powerful court favourite could not. An izdrddr was 
liable to be met by competitors, the hamavisdar was not. The 
latter had, at any rate, been bound to pay Government a fixed sum 
for his farm, the hamavisdar was simply supposed to collect what lie 
could. He of course falsified his accounts, collected as much as he 
was able, and paid into Government as little as he decently could. 
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VI. — SIR T. MA'DHAVRA'V’S REFORMS. 

The new or Raja Sir T. Mddhavrdv’s administration had, therefore, 
to deal rapidly with an extremely complicated and injurious state of 
things, to apply partial remedies while waiting for the time when a 
radical reform might be introduced. As soon as possible the fiscal 
pressure on each village was ascertained with the capabilities of the 
village and, where it appeared necessary to do so, such immediate 
relief as seemed consistent with the interests of the Government 
was granted. As the work was rapid it was necessarily rough, but 
the result has been that few complaints have of late been received 
of excessive assessment, that the land revenue is collected easily, 
and that the cases in which payment is enforced by sale of holdings, 
&c., are rare. 1 ' 

It is easy to imagine how in old times the revenue farmers made 
exorbitant demands on the cultivators and often took only a percentage 
of what they pretended to expect. Such a system is too consistent 
with the ordinary relations between debtor and creditor to require 
much attention. But the chief object of a survey and fixed 
assessment is supposed to be a settlement of the demands of 
Government on the cultivator. To institute an assessment which it 
was impossible for the cultivator to pay was folly, and yet this was 
the chief characteristic of His Highness Khanderav’s scheme, a folly 
which his successor did not hasten to set to rights, but which the 
new Administration, acting indeed on the recommendations of Sir 
R, Meade’s Commission and proceeding on the lines laid down by 
Sir Lewis Felly, set about rectifying. 

The Navsari division is given as an instance, for there the evil 
was at its height. The old assessments are stated at page 368 ; now 
bdgdyat rates vary from Rs. 4 to Rs. 25 per higher jirdyat rates 
from Re, 4 to Rs. 15, and hydri rates from Rs. If to Rs. 22. From 
the figures given for six years it will be seen that every year there 
has been a nearer approach between the Government demands for 
land revenue and the actual collections, that, though the collections 
have been increasing, the balances have been decreasing. Never- 
theless it is not probable that the old deficiency will ever be made 
up in full. The entire sum owing for land and other taxes amounted 
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Baroda . 
[ Navsitri. 
Kadi . 
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1 For deficiencies sec Revenue and Finance Chapter 
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Baroda Division, 

Land revenue proper ... 

" ■■ Do. ■; do. . . . : miscellaneous 


Deduct remissions 
Net demand 
Kadi Division. 

Land revenue proper ... 

Do. do, miscellaneous 


Total 


Deduct remissions 
Net demand 


1 Baro&a Administration Report, 1875-76, paras. 193, 195, and 199. 
a Baroda Administration Report, 1877-7S, 225; 1878-79, 246 ; 1879-80, 315 ; and 
1880-81. The revenue for 1876-77 is given in mixed currency, and for the other 
v cars in Baroda currency. 
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A few extracts from Rtija Sir T, Madhavrav’s administration Chapter ¥111, 
reports will serve to enforce wliat has been written on the changes 
that, have been and are being introduced into the administration of 
the land with reference to demands and collections. 

In his first report, he writes : l ‘ The process of summary reduction 
of the land assessment has been completed. As a general rule, 
the maximum rate of reduction was 25 per cent, and the whole 
reduction may be estimated to amount to twelve lakhs/ 

* That this abatement in the demand of the State has afforded 
substantial relief to the rayats, may be inferred from evidence which 
not unfrequently presents itself. In the first place, there is greater 

1 general contentment among the rayats. Then, the revenues are 

more easily collected. Then, again, deserted or arable land is being 
gradually taken up. Lastly, occupied land is acquiring value and 
is an object of greater desire and competition than before/ 

( Our tax, even after the summary reduction, stands higher than 
that in the neighbouring British districts. Our rayats, however, 

. ! have probably the benefit of some compensation. Perhaps our 

lands are of superior quality. Our rayats possibly raise more 
paying crops. Probably our rayats have more of rent-free land 
intermixed with fully taxed land. It is not unlikely that the actual 
area cultivated by our rayats is under-estimated for fiscal purposes, 
in other words, they have more land in their possession than is 
g| supposed. Bo the compensation what it may, our rayats, it is 
reported, are not apparently worse off for the greater incidence of 
the laud tax/ 

* Besides the summary reduction of the land tax, other advantages 
have accrued to our rayats * They have been freed from the gddi 
nazamna , which was so much the subject of complaint. They have 
been freed from the undefined exactions of izdrddrs or farmers, and 
also from those of unscrupulous Sardars and officers/ 

Baroda Land Revenue, 1876-77 +1880-81 . 3 


1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Es. 

33,31,155 

3,87,049 

33,58,539 

3,97,894 

33,97,577 

4,33,060 

33,63,625 

4,04,357 

33,63,376 

4,24,465 

37,18,184 

37,66,433 

38.30,637 

37,67,982 

37,87,841 

6941 

1,24,815 

765 

823 

716 

37,12,343 

36,81,618 

| 38,29,872 : 

37,67,159 

37,87,125 

25,64,757 

2,05,638 

28,53,637 

2,85,311 

28,57,034 

4,05,383 

28,56,910 

3,85,944 

28,92,538 

3,24,541 

27,70,393 

31,38,948 

32,62,417 

32,42,854 

32,17,079 

7777 

17,868 

467 

4725 

7712 

27,62,610 

31,21,080 

32,61, 950 

32,38,129 

32,09,367 
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1876-77. 

,1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Navsa'ri Division. 

Land revenue proper ... 

Do. do. miscellaneous ... ... 

Rs. 

14,79,046 

2,14,864 

Rs, 

17,67,723 

2,02,030 

Rs. 

18,01,509 

1,70,394 

Rs. 

17,81,894 

1,78,768 

Rs. /'''v 

1,748,257- 

1,56,681 

Dotal ... 

16,93,910 

19,69,753 

19,71,903 

19,00,602 

19,04,938 

Deduct remissions 


1,02,056 

1,40,253 



Net demand ...... 

16,93,910 

18,67,697 

IS, 31, 650 

19,60,002 

19,04,038 

Amreli Division. 

Land revenue proper ... ... ... 

Do. do. miscellaneous ... ... 

6,10,434 

1,92,334 

4,83,704 1 
2,03,886 

3,53,867 

1,97,387 

5,87,250 

2,35,097 

5,75,482 

2,36,228 

t Total ... 

1 8,02,768 

6,92,590 

. 5,51,254 

* 8,22,347 

8,11,710 

Deduct remissions 


196 

45,725 

i' 

' ; 3235 

Net demand 

8,02,768 

6,92,394 ( 

5,05,529 

8,22,347 

• 8,08,475 

Grand Total. 

Land revenue proper ... 

Do. do. miscellaneous ... ... 

79,85,372 

9,99,884 

S<£ 
less 
rf. w 

k § 

MM 

84,09,987 

12,06,224 

85,89,679 

12,04,166 

85,79,653 

11,41,915 

Total ... 

89,85,256 

95,57,724 

96,16,211 

97,93,845 

07,21,568 

Deduct remissions 

13,718 

2,44,935 

1,87,210 

5548 

11,(563 

Net demand . 

, 89,71,538 

93,12,789 

94,29,001 

97,88,297 

97,09,905 


‘In the assessment and collection of tlie land revenue a vast evil had 
to be attacked ; there were practically no accounts, and partly owing 
to this and partly owing to the extravagance of the State demands, 
enormous arrears had gone on accumulating. The arrears were 
ascertained, and either enforced or for the most part written off as 
vexatious and irrecoverable. To carry out this work rapidly a large 
temporary establishment was employed. An admirably simple 
system of accounts was introduced, and to insure their regular 
keeping the lowest grades of the department, those filled by the 
useful village accountant, were strengthened. For the convenience 
of the my ats the revenue instalments were re-adjusted. A fixed 
demand for a certain number of years was made on certain villages 
paying a lump sum, the previous variations in demands having 
occasioned vast annoyance/ 


Realizations and Outstanding Balances of Land Revenue , 1817-78 * 1880-81. 


Item. 


Barocla Division. 
Kadi Division *, 
Navs&ri Division. 
Amreli Division.., 


For the whole 
territory. 


( Government demand 
. I Realization 
{ Outstanding balances 
('Government demand 
J Realization... 
(.Outstanding balances 
('Government demand 
.4 Realization... ... 

C Outstanding balances 
('Government demand 

.^Realization 

(.Outstanding balances 
('Government demand 
\ Realization... 
(.Outstanding balances 


1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 1880-81. 


Rs. 

38,31,618 

31,01,345 

5,30,273 

31,21,080 

28,17,777 

5,03,303 

18,67,697 

18,50,182 

17,515 

6,92,394 

6,10,510 

81,884 

93,12,789 

81,79,814 

11,32,975 


38,29,872 

83,46,565 

4,83,807 

32,61,950 

28,78,417 

3,83,533 

18,31,650 

16,16,764 

2,14,886 

5,05,529 

4,23,080 

82,449 

94,29,001 

82,64,826 

11,64,175 


Bs. 


37,67,159 

34,63,014 

3,04,145 

32,38,129 

30,15,773 

2,22,356 

19,60,662 

18,87,708 

72,954 

8,22,347 

7,68,472 

53,875 

97,88,297 

91,34,967 

6,53,330 


Us. 

37,87,125 

85,46,103 

2,41,022 

32,09,367 

30,71,214 

1,38,153 

19.04.938 

18.51.938 
53,000 

8,08,475 

7,70,212 

32,263 

97,09,905 

92,45,407 

4,64,438 


X The variations in the land revenues of Amreli arose from the fact that they were 
there collected in kind, so that in bad seasons much less was taken. 
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. c riiei’e will always Re outstanding balances till a survey has been Chapter VIII. 
introduced. At the end of 1879-80, though yearly diminishing Land 
they had mounted up to a total of Rs. 73,26,864. After this free Administration, 
powers were given to the subhds to write off irrecoverable debts g IB x. Madhav- 
and the consequence is given in the following statement ’ : . bay’s Reeobms. 


Reduction in 
demands. 


‘After the completion of the summary revision of the land 
assessment, it came to sight that the revised rates which had been 
fixed for the Gandevi sub-division in the Navsari division were still 
excessive. To revise already revised rates was a task which it 
required great caution to entertain, lest it should operate as a bad 
precedent. Yet, this was certain, the sub -division is one of the richest 
. tracts in the Griikw&r’s dominions, and this had tempted the fiscal 
rapacity of the past. Lands had been abandoned,, revenue balances 
had largely increased, and waste lands found none to take them 
up. Therefore a further reduction of the land-tax was sanctioned, 
amounting to nearly a quarter of a lakh of rupees. Putting the 
reductions instituted by Sir Lewis Pelly and the recent ones together, 
the total reduction of assessment in that sub-division amounted to 
about 4 1 per cent/ 1 ' . .. 

Before concluding this section with a description of the 
re-organization of the department it would not be amiss to state 
how in the administration of the land the Minister has endeavoured 
to improve the condition of the myais . £ Special steps have been 

taken to encourage the making of wells. Land irrigated from, 
new or repaired wells is exempted from bagayat or water rates for 
various terms commensurate with the cost of the work. The 
maximum period of exemption is twenty years. It is contemplated 
to supplement this advantage with the offer of takdvi advances. 
It has been discovered that at least 800 villages require new wells, 
or water troughs, or repairs to existing wells. The cost will be 
near four lakhs, exclusive of contributions and the aid of labour 
from the ray at s. It is contemplated to carry out the work in 
three or four years, and Rs. 75,000 have been placed at the 
disposal of the subhds to start operations/ 2 Many other steps 
have also been taken to benefit the cultivators. One only need 
be mentioned : there was in Baroda a large area of waste land which 
was eagerly sought for when the administration showed signs of 


1 Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, para. 407. 

2 Baroda Administration Report, 1880-81. 


Divisions. 

Balance at 
the close 
of 1879-80. | 

Balances 
written off 
during 
1880-81. 

Balances 

collected 

during 

1880-81. 

Balances 
outstanding 
at the end 
of 1880-81. 

Navsari... 
Baroda... ... 

Kadi ... ... 

Amreli ... ... 

! Rs. 

19,33,321 

28,05,177 

22,84,073 

23,04,293 

Rs. 

69,868 

1,88,903 

60,884 

28,055 

Rs. v 

94,635 

2,76,027 

1,72,329 

55,059 

Rs. 

17,68,818 

23,40,247 

20,50,800 

2,21,179 

Total ... 

73,26,864 

3,47,710 

5,98,050 

63,81,104 
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ily understood by the cultivator i Sir T. Madhavrav 
wiaciv Trom throwing open these waste lands to any 

chance outsiders, and gave every preference to the holders of any 
“ " “ ' ” t or in the neighbourhood, 

the Land Revenue 


Chapter VIII. reform* easily 

Land wisely refrained fr 

Administration, t .... 

Q m ltod already established on the spot 

SirT. Madxiav- j . . 

rav j s Reforms. The labour entailed m freshly organising 

Organization of Department has been very briefly described by the Minister i 1 
department, 'The recasting of all the sub-divisions/ and how thorough and 

important a change this was may be estimated from the statements in 
Chapter I. relative to the old and new sub-divisions* r which were 
formerly so very irregularly and capriciously formed, was completed 
in 1876-77. The transfer of numerous villages from one sub-division 
to another entailed very troublesome adjustment in regard to accounts 
and other matters/ 

and establishment. * In reference to this re-distribution of the administrative divisions 
the district establishments had to be re-organized and this was 
done. An enlarged re-organization of the village accountant's 
establishment was felt to be a most pressing necessity, for the 
■preparation of primary accounts is most essential to the proper 
working of a myatvdri system, Where pay or remuneration had 
been fluctuating, it was fixed. Where it was inadequate* it ‘was 
raised. The work itself was equitably re-distributed. The measure 
entailed an additional cost of Rs. 35,849 per annum ; Formerly 
when the land revenues were collected under the farming system, 
the State did not care much for village accounts and accountants* 
but this cannot now be the case/ 

Keeping of * A new set of forms of village accounts and records was introduced 

accounts. £ 0 secure accuracy* completeness* and uniformity of information/ 

Recasting of the The very important reforms thus briefly hinted at will probably 
sub-divisions. prove as lasting as they are beneficial. To take them in the order 
above given : 

Enough has been said in the second portion of this chapter to lead 
one to guess how imperatively necessary it was to do away with 
the two fictitious sub-divisions named Jchdngi and dnmdla . A glance 
at Chapter I. suffices to show how absurd the old sub-divisions 
were. Pattan* for instance* contained over 500 villages* Padra 
seven* and Koral twenty-one villlages. In the first instance the 
work to be done was beyond the capabilities of a single officer as 
vaMvdtddr, in the latter' instances there was next to no work. In 
forming the new sub-divisions* the Administration used the utmost 
caution in disturbing long-established divisions of territory* as it 
was wisely felt that unnecessary changes* the remoter consequences 
of which could not be estimated* were greatly to be deplored. 
Where changes were effected* two points were chiefly kept in mind :■ 

' the sub-division should possess an average number of villages* and 

the revenue to be collected should be of a certain magnitude. 


1 Baro&a Administration Report for 1876-77, 407-411. The reform is not com- 
plete. It is an attempt to change forms and create opportunities for thoroughness 
of work. The personnel of the great body of officials, especially of the lower grades, 
cannot easily be changed. 
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Frequently, however, the poorest villages gave the most trouble, ana 
other conditions had to be estimated, such as the geographical situation 
and the nature of the population on the border, the similarity or . 
dissimilarity of the tenures in the group, and the necessity ot grading 
the officers employed. 

Much attention has been paid to the organization of village 
the patel, the taldti, the havdlddrs, and th evartamas. 

- - 4 • ' ’ ’ • a vahivatdar, who is the revenue 

two to three hundred 
second class magistrate. He is assisted by 
wbo is a third - class magistrate, 
two tajvisddrs who can be 
--r revenue matter in 
fifteen other clerks, and some twenty or 
and fifteen mounted messengers. No great use is 
sub-divisional officials, the desais and 
_ ; i and inspectors, the 
sub-divisional office as 
But practically these 

portion of a division presided over 
’ He does jamd- 
•ijjo*. the work of the vahivatdar s. He is a first 
The division is placed under the sub ha who has some- 
’ e powers than the Collector of a British division 
• a personal ndib subha who has charge of the huzur 
the subhds who control the four divisions is the sar 
authority, under whom is placed the Audit and 
The sarsubha is in no way connected 
with" the Police. Thus a new department has been formed, novel to 
the country but fashioned on the lines of British administration. 

The powers entrusted to each grade of revenue officers have 
been very clearly defined. This is a change m itself most 
important, for, of old, no definite limits being laid down to the 
authority of any grade of public servant, each officer proceeded 
according to the measure of his boldness. For instance, a ^ subha 
may not now invent a new tax, formerly the vahivatdar did so, and 
the patel thought it not wrong to sell or mortgage Government 
lands to meet the increased demand. As an instance rather than a 
detailed exposition of the careful limits now placed on the authority 
of officers the subha may be instanced. He may appoint revenue 
officers whose pay does not exceed Es. 50 the 
by him beginning where the powers of the nmb subha end. He 
may dismiss an officer whose pay is not more than Es. 40. He may 
fin J up to two months' pay those officers whom the vahivatdar may 
fine tea less amount; he may fine his own immediate subordinates aiid 
he may fine a vahivatdar up to one month s pay. A naib subha 
ZT L grant leave to any officer for more than two months a 
subha may grant three months leave. In the matter of sales by 
auction the mahdlkari confirms up to Es. 50, the vahivatddr up to 
Es 200. the ndib subha up to Es. 1000, and the subha up to Es. 10,0 . 


officials, t 

The sub-division is placed under 
head of all the patels and taldtis, of some 
villages, and is also a l 
a head-clerk, or aval karkun, 
and he has in his office a treasurer 
sent on surveying duty or to report on ^any 

an outlying village, some LI' ' 

twenty-five peons s 

made of the old hereditary 
mazmuddrs. The former should be supervisors 
latter accountants in the mahal kacheri or 
well as jamdbandi or settlement officers, 
officers are of no use. 

Two or three sub-divisions form a ; 
by a ndib subha, assisted by a small number of clerks, 
bandi work and supervises f 
class magistrate, f" 
what more extensive powers 
and is assisted by a i 

office. Above’ tl 

subha or chief revenue 
General Account Department. 
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■Bnt in every case where the sales fall short of those of previous 
i ~ ■Fmirt’h or more the confirmation of the next highei 
;Z£ Tto “a similar gradation of peers to 

SS I of property for default of payment of reyeaue. 

The limit to the naib subha is Es. 100, that to the subha is Rs. 1000. 

■ of appointing hereditary officers of villages is most 
-; o l: P d P to the higher aihorities. The Jff- 


The power 

Son employed in filing the powers of the different officers ana 
S Attention paid to the enforcing of these rules may ^ counted 
among the chief achievements of the administration. Not only has 
a larfe department been started, but it is working on clearly 
understood lines. 

Accounts are now regularly kept. A set of forms has beep 
introduced for the village including the regular registry of each 
occupant’s name, and another set for the sub-division. Each is a 
modification of Blane’s rather thanHope s system, as the f ormei isheld 
to be simple and well adapted to the requirements of this Native btate. 
The great change wrought in the keeping of village accounts is 
that now the revenue demands are fixed every year for each, cultivator. 
In old time s no such jcmdbandi or settlement was regularly made. 
It could not be, for no form was kept of the increase and decrease 
of each holding during the year previous, and no form, puhani-patrak, 
recorded any inspection of the actual size and state of a holding. 
The patels and taldtis contented themselves with informing the 
vakivdtddr of the full sum which might he obtained from the 
village. Everything was vague. The only books the talati, kept 
were the day-hook and ledger and sometimes the lavani-pairak. 
The ledger very frequently contained no debit side, and the 
collections only were recorded. It depended on the honesty and 
activity of the pat el chiefly and of the talati next, if the entn e 
revenue was collected and accounted for. All kinds of settlement 
forms and papers had keen prescribed by the administration at the 
time of H. H. Khanderav's survey, but their orders were not carried 
out, and not infrequently accounts were kept on loose slips of paper 
which have been lost; and in no case were accounts for land 
revenue, cesses, and liquor-farms kept separately. Temporary 
establishments have been employed for the last few years to discover 
what, if any, were the balances due by each individual cultivator. But 
it is often impossible to ascertain this or anything beyond the fact 
that the district and sub-divisional officer knew very little of what 
was going on inside each village. 

In the sub-division there are both day-book and ledger, while in 
British districts there is no ledger at the sub-divisional office, daily 
sheets being forwarded to the district office. It has been found 
utterly impossible to keep a form relating to nemnuhs, such as Hope*s 
jib. 21, owing to the utter confusion produced by H. H. Khanderav s 
changes in 1868-69, in which year His Highness suspended 
the payment of all hahs or fixed allowances pending enquiry. 
Nevertheless some people were paid for one year, others were, paid 
on account ; some were paid from the district, others from Baroda, till 
now it is hard to tell who were paid what. The district account 
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system lias been perfected and all accounts are regularly sent by the 
subhds to the sar subha. 


ChapterWIIL 
Land 

Administration. 

VII. —MISCELLANEOUS LAND REVENUE. 

There are numerous items of miscellaneous land revenue* some of Miscellaneous 
which are collected in bighoti and some in bhdgbatdi villages. These Land Revenue, 
bdbiis were for the most removed by His Highness Khanderdv 
when he introduced the survey and assessment, but in some cases 
they were not removed. The anomaly will be rectified when a fresh 
survey is made. In bhdgbatdi villages the bdbtis are of old standing 
and can be collected without any survey having taken place. 

The most important item is derived from trees. A tax is levied on Trees, 
trees of every kind of holding, except dharma day and devasthan . This 
tax was regulated bya Imlambandi , passed in 1864-65,orSamvatl921, 
by His Highness Khanderdv. The halambandi or circular order was 
carried out by the local officers and, though modified, forms the 
basis of the existing regulations. By the regulation cultivators were 
allowed, with the sanction of the police patel, to take what wood they 
wanted from their own holdings for agricultural purposes or for fuel. 

But, at present, if they want wood for sale or for non-agricultural 
purposes and it is of twenty years standing, the practice is for villagers 
to put up the timber to auction, two-thirds of the price it fetches 
going to Government, or, in the case of alienated lands,, in proportion 
to the salami , or in the case of narva land one-half. Dharmdddy 
lands escaped the tax. If the cultivators wanted wood from the j angle 
or unoccupied land they had to purchase it by auction. ^ When the 
produce of fruit trees is sold the proportion of the price fetched 
which goes to Government is one-half in the case of the ordinary 
cultivator and one-eighth where the land is held on the narva tenure. 

Of salami and the mdm commission cess mention has been made 
above. . ■ 

Savdlddri is a small cess levied mostly on alienated lands but in a BavdUdru 
few instances on Government lands. The havalddr, or peon of the 
patel and taldti , used to be remunerated in grain, but by His Highness 
KhanderAv’s order, the value of the mufhi or handful in kind 
received from each occupant was, after the introduction of the 
survey, calculated at a certain rate and he received cash payment. 

The havalddr was paid from alienated as well as Government lands, 
and as the calculation of the proportion of the cess to the total sum 
due to Government could not be made in the instance of alienated 
lands, a somewhat high cess of from four to eight annas was placed 
on each Immbha of these lands, and the Government paid the 
havalddr at the rate of Rs. £> per mensem. 

Potavta is an exchange cess levied in some hundred s hundred and Potavta . 

fifty villages. Government dues are paid indiscriminately in good 
and bad hdbashdi rupees. By bad is meant faulty owing to light 
weight or other causes, and of such bad rupees, termed badla, which 
are not accepted by traders except at a discount, there are many in 
the hdbashdi currency. To make up for loss a cess is levied of four 
annas on the hundred rupees. 
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There is sometimes a slight rent charged for ground occupied by 
the sites of buildings. This ground rent serves to mark the right ot 
the Government in the soil. Mohamli, a species of fine tor delay in 
paving Government dues, is credited to miscellaneous land-revenue, 

A small water-rate is charged to alienated lands watered from a 
well in Government land. The right to temporary cultivation m 
river beds and dried-up tanks is sold by auction ; such is particularly 
the case with the cultivation of a plant termed the smngoda . 
The grass of unoccupied lands and of the bhirs or large grass-plains 
yields an important sum to Government. Lastly there ■ are the 
proceeds of fines for unauthorised cultivation and other breaches of 
the land-revenue laws. 

To return, in conclusion, to a consideration of the condition of 
the ordinary Mialsa village which deals directly with Government : 
A cultivator is not, as a rule, ousted for having failed to pay his 
assessment. His private property is liable to be sold in satisfaction 
of the Government demand. If there be no saleable property he is 
allowed generally to pay by instalments. 

The cases in which land is transferred by a holder to another 
person are few and far between. Till lately no means had 
been adopted to ascertain when such transfers took place. But 
hereafter the transfer will have to be registered. The rates of 
assessment having been roughly and therefore unequally settled, 
there is a great diversity in the market value of occupancies such 
as occupancies in this State are. 

■■ The rates of assessment were originally fixed by men supposed to 
know the capabilities of the soil. But the work appears to have 
been done in a very careless if not dishonest manner. The revision 
lately made was based on these rates as well as on past collections 
and such general knowledge as could be obtained from the local 
stipendiary and hereditary officials. The system of farming out 
villages and districts has been entirely abolished. There are, 
however, still a few stray villages held in farm, but these are to be 
taken under direct Government management as soon as the leases 
expire. There is no rule as to whether or not the land is liable to 
attachment and sale for private debts. The subject is under con- 
sideration. Under the late regime there were no proper civil 
courts, and such as existed did little or no civil business. Hence 
it is difficult to say what the practice in this respect was. Imple- 
ments of agriculture including carts, oxen, seeds, clothes in use, 
ornaments in ordinary use, and food sufficient for a reasonable time 
belonging to a cultivator and his family are exempted from the 
process of Civil Courts. 

The revenue is paid in four instalments viz., in November four 
annas in the rupee j in January six annas yin February four annas ; 
and in March two annas. In villages inhabited by Kolis and such 
other bad paymasters the revenue is collected in two equal 

i instalments. 

V ery muck lias been done to improve the administration of the 
land, hut more remains to be done. A comprehensive and 
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scientific survey 1 is urgently required, as it is the only safe basis Chapter VIII, 
for reform. The Minister has again and again admitted this Laud 

while stating his reasons for delaying to take active measures: Administration, 
c Though no serious attempt has yet been made to commence the Conclusion. 
survey and assessment of the country without which few lasting 
and sound reforms in the administration of the land can be carried 
out, a great deal of progress has taken place, and the way has been 
paved for the introduction of the survey/ 


1 Survey parties were set to work in the Kodin&r, Ddmnagar, and Amreli sub- 
divisions in Kdthi&wdr in 18S0-81. Sixty-seven villages were surveyed including 
2,82,589 bighds, the measure adopted, and 17,437 numbers registered. This may 
be taken as a tentative effort and not as a first step to a survey. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

REVENUE AND FINANCE, 

Under tlie Peshwa's, 1752- 1798. 

If is needless to ascertain what were the revenues^ the receipts or 
tie disbursements of tie Gaik war before the partition of Gujarat 
between that Prince and the Peshwa. For, previous to the year 
1752-53, the GaikwaPs dominions could not justly be called a State, 
Their extent constantly varied and bore no proportion to that 
subsequently attained, 

But in order at all to understand how the State grew to be what 
it is, a brief statement of the G&ikwaPs relations with the Peshwa 
from the earliest times is necessary. 

The Senapati and his follower the Gaikw&r obtained from the 
Moghal government the chauth and sardeshmulchi of a portion of 
Gujar&t, and the Peshwa obtained the same rights from Sar Buland 
Ksh£n. A contest ensued between the two Mar&tha powers for the 
enjoyment of these privileges which ended in the discomfiture of the 
D&bh4de and the Gaikwar, the result of the defeat they suffered in 
1 731 in the neighbourhood of Baroda and Dabhoi. It was then agreed 
that the Senapati or his agent should pay half the revenues arising 
from Gujarat to the lUja of Satara through the Peshwa, that is, 
nominally to the suzerain but really to his powerful minister. 

The Gaikw^r, it may easily be imagined, never had paid the 
Raja much, and he was yet too strong to be compelled to pay the 
Peshwa regularly. 

Twenty years later, that is in 1751, the Gaikwar, Damaji, again 
crossed swords with the Peshwa and again was defeated, and this 
time he himself was taken prisoner. Not only was the half of 
Gujarat made over to the conqueror in 1752-53, but Damaji agreed 
to pay fifteen Mkhs for arrears and an annual tribute of five Mkhs and 
a quarter. Almost at the same time, however, the Moghals were 
expelled from Ahmedabad and the greater part of Gujarat, and the 
share then belonging to Damaji was estimated at about Rs. 27,73,000, 
not including tribute from Kathiawar and elsewhere. Damaji was 
still too strong to be compelled to pay the Peshwa regularly, and it 
was not till after a third defeat, that of Dhodap, that he and his 
successors fell contentedly into the position of tributaries to the 
Peshwa., " ' , ■ . ; ' ' . 

The defeat of Dhodap took place in 1768 and was shortly 
followed by the death of DanMji and a contested succession. Some 
time before this event the Peshwa, on the ground that the partition 
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of Gujarat had been too favorable to the Gaikwar, had deprived the 
latter of some districts. These were restored, but in 1771-72 
the tribute from the Gaik war to the Peshwa was raised from 
Us, 5,25,000 to Rs. 7,79,000, the increase being the estimated value 
of the districts restored. At this figure the regular tribute of the 
Baroda state remained for many years, but the Peshwa had two other 
sources of revenue from Gujarat* of which mention must not be 
omitted. 

Damaji served or was supposed to serve the Peshwa with 
troops, but Fatesing about the year 1772 obtained leave to 
commute this service for an annual payment, and this brought up 
the entire tribute to Rs. 14,54,000. The third source of revenue 
to the Peshwa was the namr presented by each fresh G&ikw&r on 
his accession, which varied, nominally according to the means of 
the State, in reality according to political exigencies and the actual 
strength or weakness of the tributary power. 

Finally it should be noticed that though after 1769-70, when a 
settlement was made, a strict account was kept of the sums owed 
by the Gaikwar, the latter did not make regular annual payments. 
At intervals, in times, that is, of weakness, of a succession, or of 
convenience, a settlement was arrived at and sometimes the Peshwa 
remitted to the G&ikwar a portion of the entire sum due. Such a 
settlement was made in 1769-70, and from, the statement made by 
Damaji at that time we gather what were the receipts and dis- 
bursements of that Prince during six years, always bearing in mind 
that he was begging for a remission and desired to make the 
Peshwa see his case in the most pitiful light possible. It should 
also be remembered that since the partition of Gujarat he had 
extended his territory by expelling the Babis from their mahdls and 
by increasing his possessions and tribute in Kathiawar. In 1768 
Dam&ji owed some old debts, and for his arrears of the year 1767, 
his rebellion that year (1768) and the alleged excess of his share 
of Gujarat, Rs. 15,35,000. In 1769, he became indebted for 
Rs. 7,54,000, that is, for the regular tribute, as well as two 
Mkhs for namr, andRs. 15,000 for jpotedari^ &e. But he had paid 
little or nothing the previous year, and still owed 15| lakhs for the 
previous year and Rs. 11,54,000 for old debts. 

To arrive at a settlement he demanded some remissions for the 
year 1769-70 and stated his receipts and disbursements for the six 
previous years. According to this statement his receipts or revenues 
for 1763 were thirty-five lakhs, for 1764 were thirty-six Mkhs, for 
1765 were thirty-seven lakhs, for 1766 were forty-one Mkhs, and for 
each of the following years were forty-three Mkhs. He had also 
acquired ten Mkhs from tributary States and in petty sums 1| Mkhs. 
His disbursements to the Peshwa had been for 1763 the sum of 6J 
Mkhs, and during each of the following years 7| Mkhs, in 1764 as a 
forced loan he had paid three Mkhs, as nmar in 1 766 he had paid 
seven Mkhs, and during the whole time for old debts eighteen Mkhs 
with fifteen Mkhs interest. The charge for the sibandi had amounted 
to fifteen Mkhs, his army had cost him forty-seven Mkhs, one lakh 
had been paid away in presents for horses killed, and Khanderav 
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defalcations during the first three yeara 
ikhs and the rising in 1768 had cost him 
He argued, in fact, that almost all his revenues had 
the Peshwa and the army. 

settlement above alluded to up^the year 
3 between the C~~. 
weknow almost exactly what sums the 
L e, when Resident at . 

thirty-three years previous to the 1 

two years having been lost are 
full for twenty-one years and ’ 
for ten years. _ In tl 
troops was paid regal 

'^tns which fell due as re- 
gular tribute in time of— KS, 

Damaji 

Govindr&v ... ••* 

Fatesing 

M&n&jl 

Govindrdv «..*•* 
total ... 

As commutation for service 
of troops in time of — 

SayajMv — *** 

Fatesing ... 

MAndji ... ... 

GovindrAv 

Total — 25,000 ... 

As succession nazar due by- 

Govindrdv * 

Fatesing 

. .. M&nAji ... . ■ ■ ■■. 

Oovindrdv ... ■ ... 


bad got five lakhs, fi 
had amounted to twen 
fifteen lakhs. - 
been divided between 
prom the time %£ the 
1 798 when the last settlement 
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Mr. Elphinstom 
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former owed and paid. 

) Poona, proved that daring the 
final settlement (the records tor 
not computed), tribute was paid to the 
svas excused by the Peshwa to Fatesing 

manner commutation for service o 

darly except during the same ten years : 

fnllowinff sums were credited in — ® s * 

About or before 1770 1 to Damdai. 8^1j» 

AboWlTTO to Govmdr&v” 111 lsgoOO 

»* 1770 ” ” 14,00,000 

” hi : MS? ■■■■ 

»* 17«A ” b ... 10,60,000 

»» \LLt ” '* ... 4,00,001 

31 115g ” '* 28,79,000 

” 1791 7. M&ndji... ... -5*22*S?| 

From 1795-1798 „ Govmdr&v ... 73,83,212 

47,50^000 _ Including some small sums, 

— — 78,62,500 a total had been paid of Rs. ... 2,96,98,645 

17.50.001 ; ; 

5,00,000 The following remissions had been 

83.13.001 made — , A(V 

56.38.001 To Fatesing ... ... ••• 

1,12,01,003 rfjj Govindrav 

42,74,429 Total ... 65,70,500 

7* \f 25 fm Total of payments and remissions ... 3,62,69,145 

Total due alter deductions ... 4,02,51,931 Balance ... 39,82,739 

It is true that on Govindrav’s accession enormous sums had been 
demanded amounting to one crore and twenty thousand rupees, in 
1797 these demands had been again pressed on him and for four years 
^mmntatinn for military service and for tribute an additional 
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considered to give him protection. So it happened that after ^the 
settlement of 1798, little or nothing was paid to the Peshwa Bajirav 
either as arrears, tribute, service-money or nazar, and the latter 
Prince, feeling that his power over the GaikwAr was slipping away, 
carefully raked up every debt, old and new, big sand small, which, 
was owing, while the Gaikw&r advanced counter-claims which would 
perhaps never have seen the light if he had not been in alliance 
with the British. As a matter of fact no fresh settlement was 
arrived at, for the murder of GangAdhar ShAstri delayed discussion, 
and the fall of the last Peshwa cut it short before it had reached 
completion. 

Yet the claims and counter-claims may be examined as they show 
the relations on which the Peshwa was with his tributary. The 
most important of the Peshwa/ s claims were : 

1st. The balance of the account settled in 1798, amounting to 

Rs. 89,82,789, as above stated. 

2nd — As has been already remarked the tribute and commutation 
for service amounted annually to Rs. 14,54,000. For eighteen 
years, that is, between 1798 and 1816, none had been paid so that 
Es, 2.61,72,000 were owing. Gang&dhar Shasta had before ms death 
admitted this claim, not so however Fatesing. He relied on the fact 
that he had for four years been the Peshwa/ s active ally m war, and 
that one of his predecessors, Fatesing I, had been remitted commutation 
payment during war time, but he here overlooked that during that 
time the Gaikwar or his representative MAnAji had taken troops to 
Poona beyond the limits of Gujarat. But his argument based on 
wider grounds was unanswerable. SayAjirAv, when he ascended the 
nrtdi and began to pay commutation, had obtained an assent to the 
fdlovdng request fronf the Peshwa : ‘If I should be molested by any 
foreign force, you are to send me assistance and protect me/ Now 
the whole political situation had changed, the Peshwa was powerless 
to protect, and the British whose forces had been subsidised were in 

2rd .- — By the partition treaty the Peshwa claimed half of all the 
GAikwar's subsequent conquests 

mnhdU and should have surrendered half m 1760. in 1 n ne n a 
paid one Mkh as tribute for these mahdls and on a subsequent 
occasion Rs. 25,000, and according to a settlement made in 176e 
-R.Gi,-av claimed one Mkh a year from 1/60 to 1810. .ratesing 
jLtly denied this clahn, as the districts had been |vmted m their 
entirety to Damaji by a sanad given m 1 749 (H. 1105) . 

-B'Girsiv demanded the enormous nazar of Rs. 56,38,001 
. t of Son a Ichas hhel. This was 
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Bhore a banker ; for Rs. 50,19,887 admitted by several engugcm^ , 
and for the village of Ramia in thejporgona ; of i Savli ^stly retamec 
for more than seventeen years, of which the revenues weie 

E Not aMnt rm dropped of making any remission such as had been 
granted to Govindrfiv? On the contrary, these claims ended up with 
&„ following suggestive words : c Several of the papers having been 
destroyed ollaidlside during the irruption of Holkar, the accounts 
cannot be completely made out ; but as the records are found, other 

^^he^kwS 8 asked for no remission, but advanced counter- 
claims on the Peshwa, which positively distanced the lattei a 

W 

deprived of Broach and, as at the time no benefit had been denved 
from its surrender, so in later years no indemnity had ^en granted 
though frequently promised. It is certain the Peshwa had 
repeatedly allowed that injustice had been done. Mr. Elphmstone, 
Resident Poona, estimated the value of Broach at six htkhs and 
calculated that the Giikwfir should be indemnified orie B ^ 1± c ^ ^ 
loss he had incurred of his two-third share in it. But Oaptam 
Oarnac, Resident at Baroda, argued that Broach was worth b| or 
nine lakhs of rupees, and that the Gaik wfir was entitled to his full 
share of two-thirds from the date of surrender, m which case the 
claim would have nearly reached 2| crores of rupees. 

Trf -Fatesing claimed to be indemnified for the expenses of the 
war against Aha Shelukar, which was carried on at the des.re ot the 
Peshwa. He placed the sum at no less than Rs. l.Go.OOO, though 

The war had lasted only a few months. There were other counter- 
claims of which no notice need be taken. The Peshwa probab y 
considered that the Gaikwdr had been sufficiently repaid for his 
war against Aba Shelukar by the retention of the Ahmedaba 
farm for a period of five years ending m 1804 and then for one of 

te: Alnmprlabad farm was leased to the 
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lit does not fall within the province of this chapter to compare Maratha with 
Muhammadan finance. Colonel Walker’s opinion, as entitled to great weight, may, 
however, be briefly cited: f The rental of Gujar&t has probably diminished under 
Mardtlia rule, but it will, I think, be found that the burden has been increased m a 
greater proportion on the cultivators of the soil. Formerly a great part of_ the 
revenue of GujarAt was derived from trade and manufacture. At present, these 
sources yield little to the revenue, and the Marftha government has endeavoured to 
compensate for this by continually raising their demands on the sou. But this also 
has decayed, and there is-not the same quantity of land cultivated. 
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Been explained how the Maratha military class, which supported 
the G&ikwar was paid almost entirely out of State revenues, and 
only to an insignificant degree by lands held in jagldr , and also 
how it swallowed np all the money the Gaikwar could spare. But 
Govindrav laid a fresh burden on the State, for, to keep liis own 
party strong he deliberately increased the body of mercenaries, 
Govindrav’s death was followed by another struggle, not for the gddi 
but for the regency, and the State became utterly disorganised. 
It was no longer possible to fill up the gulf between receipts and 
expenditure. « 

British. Interference, 1798 - 1819, 

Just before Govindrav died he obtained the farm of the 
Ahinedabad districts, and this was a decided gain to the State. 
But when Ravji and Kanhoji disputed as to who should conduct the 
administration, and endeavoured to outbid each other for the 
support of the mercenaries, the tributary States of Kathidwar left 
off paying any tribute, or, in other words, no mulukgiri expedition 
was undertaken. 

Colonel Walker, when he first undertook the reform of the State 
finances, stated that the revenues were between fifty-five and sixty 
Mkhs, that the maintenance of the army alone, in which were included 
the riotous mercenary force lately introduced and the old Maratha 
military class which helped the Gaikwar to win and keep Gujar&t, 
exceeded that sum by a large figure, and that the modikh&na, or 
civil list, was no trifle. But beyond these two heads of expenditure 
theire was little or nothing spent, as the charges for, the collection 
of the revenue and the civil charges were moderate. They might well 
be moderate under a system of revenue-farming, for the farmers 
gathered their revenue as they best might and without any check, 
while they dispensed pretty nearly all the civil and criminal justice 
that was administered. In short the revenues might be estimated 
at something more than fifty-five lakhs, the disbursements made and 
debts incurred at about eighty-two lakhs. No real effort was being 
made to avoid the difficulties and dangers which thus threatened 
the State, and almost the whole of the districts were mortgaged 
either to the State creditors, the troops or the paymasters of the 
troops. Yet the creditors could not be paid and the payment of the 
troops was very much in arrears. To add a last touch to the picture 
it should be mentioned that even in these hard times large and 
valuable districts were being alienated or farmed out at a loss to 
members of the royal family and of Ravjfs house or to favourites. 
The interference of the British most certainly saved the State from 
dissolution. If this be doubted let it be remembered that in addition 
to this debt of over a erore of rupees, there was hanging over tho 
State the still larger debt to the Peshwa, which in fifteen years ran 
up to several crores of .rupees, and to get rid of which Gangadhar 
Shastri would have „ alienated territory worth seven lakhs of 
rupees. It was never paid, for the Peshwa fell. Besides it was not 
the debt which signified ; it was the fact that the State was too 
weak to collect its revenue from the tributaries and to shake off 
the incubus of the Arabs and military class. 
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Some endeavour must now be made to describe tlie efforts made 
by Colonel Walker and bis successors to render tbe State solvent. 1 ' 
The first Resident’ s earliest endeavour was to reduce tbe cost of tbe 
army in accordance with tbe terms of tbe treaty, by which tbe Gaikwar 
was furnished with subsidiary troops on tbe cession of districts worth 
nearly twelve lakhs. In reality no thorough reform of the army 
was then carried out. No idea was even conceived of the difficulty 
of such an undertaking. But at least the Arab sibandi was 
broken up and other reductions were made of Rs. 10,80,000 a 
year/ though it must, on the other hand, be remembered that a 
large sum had to be borrowed to enable the State to defray the 
arrears due to this force... On some other counts the Resident was 
also able t<3 reduce expenditure by Rs. 3,85,000. If Rs. 14,65,000 
were thus in reality subtracted from the yearly disbursements, a 
diminution had taken place in one direction. For the maintenance of 
the subsidiary troops a permanent cession of territory had been made 
valued at Rs* 11,70,000/ and the successive inanns or free gifts of 
lands made to the Honorable Company of Chikhli, Chor&si, a 
share of the Surat chauth and Kaira were valued at either Rs. 2,58,000 
or at Rs. 2,65,456/ so that the State was poorer than it had 
been by either Rs. 14,28,000 or Rs. 14,35,456. In reality, however, 
and to sum up, the State was in a better financial position than it had 
boon, for Kadi, Dehgarn, and Sankheda were annexed. 

Wo Iqiow what was done to arrest the downward course of the 
State ditring tho years 1801-2 and 1802-3. But before passing on 
to this, we shall give Colonel Walker’s proposed scale of reformed 
expenditure, for it illustrates the remarks made on the old 
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l The Gdikw&r ’s debts were : 1st, the guaranteed debt 


1st loan. 
2nd loan 


Rs. 

23,25,44$ 

18,13,284 


2nd, debts to the army 


fPdga cavalry- 
‘ SiUddrs ... 
Kamal-ud-din 
Fort sibandi 


Total... 41,38,732 

6.30.000 
30,15,000 

3.75.000 

1,00,000 


b Mazur sibandi , 8,50,000 


Total ...49,76,000 
3rd, debts due to merchants without guarantee... 25,24,000 

Grand Total 110,38,732 

"The force paid by the pdrekk cost the State about thirty-six ldkhs a year. B&b&ji’s 
Bi.ha.-mH about twelve Mkhs, the dh'd&r and pdga establishment twenty Ukhs, and the 
repair of forts fifteen lakhs. The cost of the army in 1801, 1803, and 1806, is given 
below as about 35J Ukhs and then less. The cost of getting rid of the Arabs by 
paying their arrears was defrayed by the raising of a loan for 174 hlkhs* It must be 
understood that other reductions were made besides that of the Arab force, at a total 
cost of Rs. 41,88,732. See p. 295, ; 

» The alienated districts at this time were valued thus: Dholka Rs. 4,50,000, 
Kadidd Rs. 1,75,000, Vijdpnr Rs. 1,30,000, Tappa of Kadi Rs. 25,000, Mdtar 
Rs. 1,30,000, Mahinda Rs. 1,10,000, Kim KathodraRfl. 50,000, arnrdi on Kdthidwdr 
Rs. 1,00,000, total Rs. 11,70,000; but subsequent additions were made and territory 
substituted for the rural. 

4 The latter probably is the right figure : Chikhh Rs. 76,126, Chordsi Rs. 90,329, 

' Surat chauth Rs. 49,001, and Kaira Rs* 50,000 ? total Rs, 2,65,456. 
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expenditure of tie State, viz., that tlie civil and military charges 
were enormous, the rest trifling. This scale formed the basis of 
future proceedings : — 
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Colonel Walker roughly calculated that the gross revenue of the 
State, including the really alienated districts, but excluding the 
muhikgiri collections in Kathiawar, would be Rs. 52,63,931, and 
with Kadi and Dehgam Rs. 58,13,91s. 1 The receipts were only 
an estimate, and they included the territories which had virtually 
been alienated, so that what really took place was this : Against 
the actual receipts of the State had to be placed the actual 
expenditure and a sum of Rs. 33,39,344 for the loss of the 
alienated territories worth Rs. 14,35,456, those temporarily alienated 
as rasads assigned to the Honorable Company and shroffs valued 


1 ^p? re? £ c • in 1800-1, the receipts of the State had been estimated at 

Es. 59,67,744. lhe revenue charges had exceeded those of this year by Es. 2,23,535, 
but the expenditure on the army had been less by Es. 8,13,661. The fact is that 
Oolonel Walker really suffered the army to be increased in order to push on the 
muluhjin m Eathiawdr. In 1806 the revenue charges amounted to Es. 9,34 917 the 
dumdla gdms charges had been reduced to Es. 2,68,470, the military charges were, 
for the pern jwgaazi&Jmzur pdga Es. 7,82,762, the huzur stimuli Rs. 9,38,476. and 
the mledawRs^ 19,95,929. The total reductions since 1803 were only Rs. 17,175. 
Colonel Walker s greatest reductions were in dumdla gams , for up to 1806 neither 
the oml nor the military charges were materially diminished. The dumdla gams 
were attached by degrees and with consideration to individuals, especially of the 
Gaikwar family. _ The reduction was much hampered by the grants lUvii made to 
favourites ana relations of his own out of what had been recovered from the Arabs. 


Disbursements for 1801-2. 


Reductions in 1802-3. 

Bevenue charges ... 

Es. 

6,37,837 

Es. 

Rs, 

D u m dla gdms 

4,02,091 


4,12,301 

Vidj and manoti ... ... 

2,26,701 


3,02,091 

Total ... 

Military charges— 

Petit , p'dga 

■ Huzur „ 

Horse sibandi 

SUeddrs ... ... 

2,24,486 

4,38,319 

8,25,900 

18,45,631 

12,66,629 


Foot sibandi 

1,92,600 


Small reductions. 

Total ... 

Civil charges— 

ModiTchdna ... ... 

Presents and charity . . . 

3,75,000 

3,00,000 

35,26,936 


Total ... 


6,75,000 

6,00,000 

Total (disburse- 

Grand Total ... 

... 

54,68,565 

ments) about 49,90,927 
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1 The mahdls temporarily assigned to the Honorable Company and guaranteed 
shroffs were: Baroda Rs. 6,00,000, Petldd Rs, 3,00,000, Koral Rs. 25,000, Kadi 
Rs 150 000, RAjuipla .Rs. 45,000, Ahmedabad Rs. 1,00,000, and Baroda customs 
Rs 75 000 total Rs. 12,95,000. To ParbhudAs was assigned the Surat Athkdvisi at 
first valued at nearly Rs. 0,09,000 ; but owing to the nepotism of RAvji sudr aliena- 
tioiia had been made that it was worth only four Idkhs. SMra valued at Us. 60,000 
was also pledged. 

* For the 1st subsidy * Rs * om 


Interest 

Total 
Of which paid 

Still due 


at Rs. 12,95,000 and tlie mahdls in tlie Athhdvisi assigned to 
Parbhudas valued at Rs. 6,08,88s. 1 In other words, against the 
actual receipts must be placed Rs. 86,08,312, so that in 1801-2 the 
deficit was Rs. 27,94,381. In the same way the revenues o£ 1802-3 
had to meet an expenditure of Rs. 81,30,674, so that the deficit for 
that year was Rs. 23,96,743. 

But Colonel Walker, who was of a hopeful turn of mind, expected 
large returns from Kathiawar where the muluhgiri dues had not 
been exacted for several years, and, as the creditors of the State 
were paid off, more mahdls would return to the State, so that he 
trusted the State would be free by the year 1805. In truth the 
State from various causes was not free in 1819, when the close 
supervision of the British Resident ceased in a measure ; but it was 
taken through a period of exceptional danger and great wars, not 
only safely but with better prospects than it had at the moment 
British interference was requested. 

To review in detail the State debts, the manner in which these 
were wiped out, the revenue increased and the current expendi- 
ture reduced, we must proceed first to examine the debts which 
became due to the Honorable Company. 

1st, — Ror the maintenance of the subsidiary force previous to 
any territorial cessions and then previous to full territorial cessions : 
The treaty, by which certain districts were assigned to the Honorable 
Company for a subsidiary force, was dated 29th of July 1802, but 
the cession did not take place till the 4th of June 1803. The 
expense incurred up to that time for the first and second subsidy, 
after deducting the amount early paid, came to Rs. 7,37,812. 2 On 
the 30th of April 1806, this sum had been reduced to Rs. 3,87,219, 
but it was subsequently urged that the ceded districts were 
not worth Rs. 11,70,000, because deductions had to be made on 
account of dumdla cgdms &c., so an additional sum of Rs. 3,20,904 was 
placed to the debit of the State. . On the 1st of May 1808, the debt 
which had been thus increased was reduced to Rs, 3,70,727. 

2nd.— Meanwhile other debts to the Honorable Company had 
been incurred. The expense of the Kadi war was Es. 11,00,000, 
a sum of Rs. 19,67,130 was also advanced to enable the State to 
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1st, to the British. 
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pay off the Arab sibandij to avert Sindians incursion the Honorable 
Company raised money for more than one instalment of the rent 
for the Ahmedabad farm amounting to Es. 5,25,000 ; to ransom 
Patesing ; and to pay off arrears of troops it advanced Es. 2,45,622 ; 
and so on. Of these sums the larger portion had been paid off by the 
1st of May 1808, but there remained a balance of Es. 15,60,886, 
which, on the 1st of November 1807, had amounted to Es. 20,57,376. 
In 1808-9 the deficit of the assigned districts and the advance of 
certain sums for the maintenance of MalMrrav on those very 
districts, left the balance at Es. 15,62,204. On the 26th of November 
1808 the entire debt to the Honorable Company amounted to 
Es. 22,84,511. On the 1st of May 1810 it was only Es. 9,54,312, and 
from that time the debt was rapidly extinguished, as large sums were 
paid from the districts which had hitherto been set aside to defray 
debts to the Honorable Company and to shroffs wHo possessed the 
bdhedhari . 


The entire debt due to the Honorable Company which was 
estimated by Captain Carnac to have amounted to Es. 67,08,034 or 
£586,953 was cleared off by the 29th of February 1812. 1 

3rd. — The bdhedhari: In order to get rid of the mutinous Arab 
troops as quietly as possible, Colonel Walker promised that his 
government would become surety in every matter in which they had 
been surety. In another chapter a full account is given of the 
manner in which bankers and other people, not trusting the Graikw&r’s 
government, obtained pledges from the Arabs that contracts should 
be kept, debts repaid, persons be preserved safe from tyrannical 
ill-treatment, and so on. When the Arabs disappeared the British 
took their place and gave certain individuals their bdhedhari , that 
is, their promise that certain stipulated conditions should be strictly 
observed in the future by the Gaikw&r’s government. Among 
other matters, in order to pay off arrears of Sindhi and other troops, 
to clear the modikhdna, and to satisfy the claims of great creditors 
such as Hari Bhakti and Narsu Shroffs, at one time and another, 
the Honorable Company became surety that the Baroda government 
would repay large sums amounting to about Es. 88,48,560. In 
October 1805 Colonel Walker consolidated the demands of certain 
Shroffs which with interest amounted to Es. 60,02,861, and obtained 
an abatement of a third of their claims on the interest, on condition 
that the principal should be gradually and steadily abated. On the 
26th of November 1808 the balance of the general bdhedhari loans 
amounted to only Es. 12,55,893. But in addition to this remnant of 
the sixty lakhs of loans, claims amounting to Es. 31,13,718 had been 
guaranteed, of which the larger portion was due to the house of 


^Colonel Malleson in his * Native States of India/ page 243, states, but I do not know 
on what authority: ‘The Government of Bombay, unmindful of the heavy loan pressing 
upon His Highness, offered, in 1812, to restore him all these ceded territories on the 


payment of a million sterling of money. This would have been a remarkably good 
bargain for the British, but it was objected to by the Governor General/ Several 


bargain for the^British, but it was objected to by the Governor General/ Several 
years before this Colonel Walker did make a proposal involving the ultimate recession 
to the G&ikwir of the ceded territories, but it met with the decided disapproval of 
the Bombay Government. 
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Han Bhakti. To trace these two debts 
ot November 1810, the first was then, 
had been almost extinguished, though f, 
and a settlement had not been conclude! 

To return to a j r „. 1 
that then the Baroda 
Rs. 22,84,511 ; Seuunu, 
bdhedhari Rs. 12,55,893; 

made in 1807-8 Rs. 1,20,57,935; total Rs. 1,55,98,339 

This last item now < *. 

lead us to the conclusion of this passage in the histc 
finances. To consolidate all debts Colonel Walker 
strange financial steps 
Government, which would 
revenue of the ■ ' 

whfie a new loan was raist„ „„ 
year which had partially fallen into arre, 
item referred to above included a loan 
payment of the arrears to the troops &C. 1 

The following loans were successively i 


i an ena by the Irui 
n lakhs, the se Cot W 
were still disputed 
sum of Rs. 5500 ’ 

■ particular date, the 26th of November 1808 we ft " 

■rcfia state owed, first, to the Honorable Oomi^ 

second for. loans obtained, by the Compw 5 " 

! ; third, for other claims, including- a i/ 8 
^ 

calls for explanation, and this in its turn w'U 
passage. in the history of Barofi 

. . J-’ adopted tb^ 

of raising annual loans in aid of +t° 
operate by appropriating the disposabl 
year to discharge the loan of the year preeedin 
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In 1807-8 (S. 1864) Rs. 71,26,733, 
(& 18( >5) „ 94,31,361, 
* n 1809-10 (S 1866) „ 31,74,469. 
1“ 1810-11 (S’. 1867) „ 50,33,806. 
In 1811-12 (S’. 1868) „ 29,03,316. 


In other words the total balance against 
the State in 1807-8 after the first loan of 
about 71 £ I4khs had been raised was, as 

has been mentioned, 

The other loans had amounted to ... 

Or a grand total of ... 


+,-7 1 ,,,? ! * arr ??Pi an ™ e ( li sm i s3a l of some troops were brought down flSfy 
to twenty -four lakhs. The arrears due to the army had amounted to Rs 73 40 
(Seo page 296). Colonel Walker had borrowed a sum of Rs. 4,9M90 from H 
Honorable Company and from Shroff Triwldi Rs. 8,52,500. He had also obtain!? 
S X 'rl ‘ 1 c 18 l r .°™ certain merchants which made up the sum required. f 

l he loan of ixs. 71,26,733 was raised in the following proportions : 

From Mangal SakhidAs ... Rs. 6,24,000 

,, fedmal Bechar ... „ 6,24,000 

» Arjunji mthji Trivddi ... „ 7,23,000 

„ Parbhudrts ... ... ... ... „ 6,24,000 

„ Han Bakti, and MaM N^yan- ■ ... „ 26,48,784 

„ The poteddrs ... ... ... ... „ 11,89,449 

, s Minor shrofis ... ... „ 6,88,500 

’ || 'n^m \ . 

_ 2 There are some trifling clerical inaccuracies in the sums given in the Resident 
Records, which it has been found impossible to correct, ’ - ^ 
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1 pains have been taken to explain the annual loan system. It is the key to 
the whole finance system of the State from the earliest times down to those of 
Khandenlv and Malhdmlv. Colonel Walker did not invent the system, he only 
adopted it. It survived him, as we shall see, till the Mah&r&ja gradually became his 
own banker and himself lent the sums the State required from time to time. It is 
liaja Sir T, MddhavrAv, who within the last six years has really destroyed the 
potman system. _ However tedious may be an account of the loan system,' it is 
necessary to give it, for it explains every fact of the history of Baroda. It is the 
history of Barocla 

„ the year 1804-5 the gross revenue had exceeded Rs. 644 Hkhs. There was a 
falling .ofiufi 1806 - 7 , but in the year 1805-6 it exceeded sixty-five l&khs and in 1807-8 
the receipts amounted to Rs, 65 , 60 , 091 , the disbursementshaving been Rs, 40,92,263. 




During these years, however, there had 


been paid off 


... Rs. 8,32,59,310 


So that in 1812 the balance of the whole 

State debt was only ... ... ... „ 28,81,981. 

Naturally Colonel Walker s system of raising yearly loans 1 
succeeded only because he could reduce the yearly disbursements 
while increasing the revenue, and this is what we find he could do. 


1808-9 

1S09-10 

1810-11 

1811-12 


55.47.722 

56.54.722 
56,45,022 
56,86,S07 


66,53,918 

68,84,674 

72,43,710 

71,05,49i 2 


50,05,582 

50,13,745 

49,97,747 

51,52,914 


16,48,336 

18,70,929 

22,45,983 

19,62,577 
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As it was only up to this time that the Giik war’s government 
really prospered, we may pause here to consider the method by 
which, the disbursements were kept so far below receipts. It is 
true that Colonel Walker did not alter the farming system, but 
some stress was laid upon the districts being let to competent and 
responsible men, and a fair method of inspection and checks was 
introduced. He detected a large number of peculations and in 
many cases recovered losses except when Sitaram was at fault. But 
all this was nothing compared with the results of a severe and 
unsparing economy. At the outset Colonel Walker determined 
that certain limits should be laid down beyond which departments 
should not go, and for the most part those limits were not 
transgressed. For instance the civil establishment was allowed 
Rs. 2,71,000, of which the Diwin was to get one lakh, the fadnavis 
Rs. 20,000; the mazmuddr Rs. 17,000 ; the munshi , the siJckanctvis 
and the j cmids Rs. 10,000 each; the muster-master and the pay- 
master of the sileddrs Rs. 5000 each. To the Jcdrlcuns or asdmiddrs 
were assigned Rs. 75,000. The Gaikwir family was to be allowed 
Rs. 4,23,000, the Sirdirs Rs. 1,63,850, the revenue charges, religious 
expenses and pensions were to be within Rs. 5,50,000. In some 
instances these provisions were found to be insufficient ; to the modi - 
IcMm > for instance, three lakhs had been allowed and it was found 
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necessary to add one more lakh in 1808-9 ; Fatesing’s expenditure 
soon exceeded what was reserved for him ; the jdmddrkhdncij too, 
though allowed 1 J Mkhs a year, could seldom be kept within that 
sura ; and Colonel Walker’s contingencies were quite below the mark, 
for he put them at Rs. 25,000 and they exceeded this by Es. 38,000 
one year, then by Rs. 80,000, then by Rs. 55,000, and finally by 
Rs. 1,20,000 ; not to mention that for big occasions no provision at 
all had been made. Two lakhs were spent on Fatesiner ; s marriage. 
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to^ last over thirty lakhs. But on the whole. Colonel Walker’s 
injunctions were borne in mind, the sileddrs and sibandis never 
much exceeded the 17 J lakhs alloted to them; 1 the charge for 
collecting the revenue was kept within its bounds of 9J lakhs or 
nearly so ; the provision for Brahmans was not to exceed Es. 86,000 
"and did not, while charitable donations never got beyond 
Rs. 25,000 a year. This period of economy must have been very 
irksome, but it was necessary to comply when the Resident who was 
in the Commission that transacted business for the incompetent 
Raja was so. very much in earnest. The Regent Fatesing once 
increased the strength of his pdga and he was promptly ordered to 
reduce it again to its former number. The Diwan Sitardm refused 
to co-operate heartily in the economical reform, and, in spite of the 
deference paid to his father’s memory, he was disgraced. And yet 
Sitaram’s shortcomings were not very heinous, and a less stern 
administration would have overlooked his faults. 

We come to a period first of slow and then of rapid decline from 
this healthy though severe system to the point when the large debts 
of the State called for special notice from the Governor of Bombay, 
and we approach the time when a new Gaikwar wished to take his 
own way of managing the State finances, a time of numerous 
troubles and vexations : 


Gross 

disburse- Surplus, 
ments. 


Land 

revenue. 


Gross 

revenue. 


In other words, though the aggregate of the gross revenues of 
these four years exceeded by six lakhs that of the four preceding years, 
the aggregate ol the gross disbursements exceeded its corresponding 
aggregate by nearly forty Mkhs. This was not altogether the result 
of diminished vigilance in keeping down expenditure. In the year 
1812-18 a famine, followed by a pestilence in the KAthiaw^r peninsula, 
is said to have annihilated one-third of the population in that 
country and to have seriously affected Gujarat. The revenues not 
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only fell, but the expenditure increased. For instance^ chiefly owing 
to the c alami ty alluded to, the modikhdna expenses were 6£ Mkhs 
larger than they had been before, and the contingent expenses nearly 
seven Mkhs greater. In 1814, the second lease of the valuable 
Ahmedabad farm came to an end, and Bdjirav Peshwa refused to 
renew it. Threats of Pendhari invasions forced the Government to 
keep up a high rate of military expenditure, and the same political 
tension which brought about the abandonment of the Ahmedabad 
districts produced disturbances both in Kathiawar and northern 
Gujarat, which entailed additional expense. The fruitless mission 
to Poona which ended in the death of Gangadhar Shastri had 
been conducted on a foolishly lavish scale. Finally, after the death 
of the wise Shastri whose influence over Fatesing, though at times 
naturally distasteful, had always been great and beneficial, the 
young Regent began to show signs of a desire to be independent, 
for a time refused to disclose to the Resident the real condition of 
his revenues, and when he did so, revealed that he had in one or two 
particulars spent a little more money than strict economy would 
justify. 1 For these and some other reasons the financial reform had 
not worked so thoroughly as in former times, the surplus was no 
longer each year what it had been, and the system of clearing off 
debts and current expenditure could only work when the surplus 
was large, for the yearly loans were raised at a high interest of 12 
per cent and if not cleared off, this interest had a tendency to swell 
at an enormous rate. 

The poteddri system plays so great a part in the financial history 
of the State that some remarks about it are necessary. Colonel 
Walker did not introduce it into the State for the first time. It was 
of old standing. But he, no doubt, perpetuated it, being driven to do 
so by the necessity of paying off arrears before partly reforming and 
reducing the army, and also in order to consolidate the State debts. 

The State did not retain any money in its possession, and it did not 
itself make any payments. By a device probably as old as the days 
when plundering cavalry bands overran Musalman countries, and 
from time to time shared the spoils, the State instead of retaining a 
treasury of its own, drew upon bankers for such sums as it required. 
Should the State wish to pay a debt or get some ready money, it 
issued a money-order on a banker, generally a credited State-banker. 
It did not at any time lodge money with this banker, but it granted 
him a vardt or letter of credit on some izdrddr, or farmer, of tho 
State revenues in one of the mahals , who honoured the vardt at tho 
time of paying in the rent of his farm. 2 

The State bankers, who thus supplied the Government with ready 
money and recouped themselves from the izdrddrs, wore called 
poteddrs. We need not trouble ourselves by mentioning who tho 
earliest poteddrs were. In the time of Anandrav they wore five in 
number, and each had a right to lend the State a certain proportion 
of all the sums which it was necessary to advance. Out of tho rupee 


1 See p. 224. 


s See p. 123. 
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Hari Bhakti might advance 5-| annas , Gopalrav Mairal 5| annas , 
Batanji Kahandas of Kathi&war, L41u Mangal and S4mal Bechar, 
the remainder. The regular interest on the loan varied from nine 
per cent per annum at the beginning of the present century to 4| per 
cent later on. 

It must; however^ be noticed that all payments made by the State 
were of two kinds*. In one set of payments the full sum promised 
was made over to the person whom the State had to satisfy. But; 
generally; the sum promised was not paid in full; for by a regular 
understanding between the State and the payee a percentage was 
withdrawn. On every Bs. 100 a deduction of Es. 3| was made; 
and the money then withdrawn was disposed of in the following 
way: the poteddri was held to be Ks. 2, interest Bs. 1|, and the 
gumdst&’s or agent J s perquisite Be. J, whether the agent existed 
or not. The transaction did not end here : on settling his accounts; 
the poteddr repaid to the Government as its share half the poteddri 
and the interest; that is Bs, If . 

The poteddr had another source of gain not hitherto mentioned. 
He drew the manoti . There is a custom in India by which the money- 
lender at the time he advances money withdraws a small percentage. 
He is asked for Bs. 100; he hands over the sum and enters it into 
his accounts; but the same instant the borrower gives him a rupee 
of which no mention is made. The manoti of the poteddrs in a 
measure resembled this. But if the person to be paid by the State 
was to be satisfied- in full; the poteddr first charged the Govern- 
ment additional interest at the rate of 4 J per cent; and subsequently, 
on making up his accounts; repaid the Government 2f per cent. 

It is not proposed here to explain the existence of the izdrddr, or 
farmer of the revenue. 1 Suffice it to say that the poteddr handed 
over to him the order of the State for money payment; together 
with the receipt of the person paid. The iz&rddr repaid him the 
loan and the interest; generally at the time when the rent of his 
farm fell due. In making up his accounts with the State .the 
izdrddr sent in an account of the sums he had paid the various 
poteddrs, whom he had been instructed to satisfy. His rent to 
the Government was generally paid in four instalments; and naturally, 
the greater part went to clear off the poteddr’ s vardts in the manner 
described. 

All remittances of surplus revenues accruing in the districts were 
made over to the poteddrs , and all orders for payment were issued 
on them. The poteddrs charged interest for all disbursements made 
by them in honoring the orders of the Government, and they likewise 
credited interest to the Government if the receipts from the farmers 
exceeded the disbursements they made. But it very seldom 
happened that the receipts from the farmers were in excess of 
payments. The accounts of the poteddrs were examined at the 
end of each year, and the balance was carried forward to the 
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extinguished. Captain Carnac, in a letter dated 14th of February 
1819, went so far as to assume tliat by the end of that year the 
State would be free, 

Saya'jiraVs Administration, 1819- 1882. 

Mr. Elphinstone, when he visited Baroda in 1820, discovered 
the sad truth that sixty Mkhs at least were owing to the poteddrs and 
the total debt exceeded a crore of rupees. Mr. Elphinstone’ s own 
brief explanation of this disagreeable surprise may be given. c The 
debt appears to have originated, partly, in the receipts of the two last 
years having fallen short of Captain Oarnao’s estimate, while the 
disbursements exceeded it, and partly to the practice which had 
long obtained of omitting certain debts in the annual accounts of 
the Gdikwar government, as submitted to the Resident who was 
thus hoodwinked, which that Government is nevertheless under 
the necessity of discharging/ But something must be added : the 
enormous sums, which had suddenly become due, originated mainly 
in the wars into which the Gaikwar had been plunged as the ally of 
the British, and consisted mostly of arrears due to the troops, whose 
annual expense now rose to over 42 \ lakhs. To be sure as poteddri 
Rs. 13,65,275 were owing to Hari Bhakti and ten lakhs for the 
current year, but the Khos&’s war had cost two lakhs, to the pdrekhs 
for the payment of troops in M&lwa over thirteen Mkhs were due, to 
Sir John Malcolm on the same account fourteen Mkhs, and as 
arrears for troops Rs. 25,40,709, not to mention the K&thiawdr 
sibandi who had not been paid for five years 5J lakhs, or the troops 
employed in Rajpipla for three years Rs. 4,57, 500. It may, there- 
fore, be taken for granted that almost the whole of the one crore 
and seven Mkhs due consisted of arrears to the troops or debts to 
bankers who had advanced money for the campaign in Mdlwa, 1 

Once again to place the Gaikw&r finances on a sound footing, 
Mr. Elphinstone bound Sayajirdv Maharaja to observe certain stipula- 
tions. Three loans were raised on the Baroda bankers : first, one for 
Rs. 50,00,000 for the repayment of which Karats or assignments 
were promised on the revenues of districts worth twelve Mkhs 
annually ; second, a poteddri loan of Rs, 30,00,000 for current year’s 
expenses | third, for the K&thiawar debts a loan was raised of 
Rs. 20,00,000 to be repaid by a vardt or assignment of revenues on 
Kathiawar of three lakhs. Thus the Gaikwar government pledged 
itself to assign away fifteen lakhs of revenues, and, if possible, to 
repay annually the poteddri or running loan of thirty Mkhs. 2 Sir 
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2 The interest in ail these loans was 10£ per cent, though Say&jir&v would have 
granted 12 per cent, and he was anxious to pay instalments of twelve Mkhs a year 
instead of fifteen Mkhs. The premium of the fifty Mkhs loan was 3 per cent, of 
the thirty Mkhs loan 2 per cent. The poteddri discount was 2J per cent to be divided 
between the State and the bankers. 

The fifty Mkhs, or with manoti fifty-two Mkhs loan was thus raised : 

Hari Bhakti and Maiiil N&iMyan, each ... ... .... ... Rs. 15,62,501 

Sfimal Bechar, KbusMlchand, Mangal SakhhMs, and Ratanji 
KaMiuUs, each ... - - - B*. 4,68,750 



Sayajir&v takes 
up the task. 


The vardts or drafts were on the pargana of Baroda Rs, 2 Ukhs. 

Do. Petlad ... ... ,> 3 ,, 

Do. Surat AttMvisi. . . n 0 ,, 

Do. Kadi ,> h j* 

Do. Rattan ... ... „ I » 

Total Rs. 12 lAkhs, 

ling loan of thirty Hkhs to be repaid annually was thus supplied : 

Hari Bhakti and Mairfi NdrAyan, each ... Ls. 9,07,501 
The other four above-mentioned bankers, each i9 2,81,200 
Iphinstone’s Minute, 16th April 1821, , $ 

nl 1820 Savdimiv let out the districts to mamlaklars and Jcmnamsdarz from 
to June 1820. They were estimated to bring in Rs, 53,78,377, and the 
rear Rs. 57,19,605. See p. 239, 
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John Malcolm was to be repaid fourteen lfikhs with interest m one 
year, out of the fifty lakhs loan. _ _ ,, 

Thouo'h the truth about the had condition of the finances thus 

Mkhshad cSe to fightTinSTatt sttlemei|. S Vhero was indeoS 

again another debt of nearly forty lakhs due 

no mention was made for ten years. He also feu n<3 ^ 

bad fallen off owing to the grant of leases at a low but incieasin 0 

rent- 2 that there had been some excess of charges owing to a very 

natural delay in the reduction of the army, win e such reduction 

ns had taken place had given rise to some additional expense, true 
the Gaikwar had been able to pay off twenty-five lfikhs to his creditors 
instead of merely fifteen lfikhs, but the payment of the army was in 
arrem-s and thopotedari system was proving most ruinous Yet 
Sayfiiirfiv showed himself reluctant to interfere with the profits of the 
bankers or to borrow from any but his own subjects. In short, during 
the year 1820-21, the disbursements hadexceededthe revenues by two 
lakhs, and though twenty-five .lfikhs shad been .paid off, .the ' * 

discovered brought the sum against the State up to Rs. 1,82,27,981, 
and two fresh loans had to be raised, one of Es. 6,12,000 to defray the 
Spipla campaign and one of fifteen lakhs to pay off army arrears 
Such P was the opening of the new financial system when British 
influence was withdrawn and the Gfiikwfir government was left to 
itself. Already the Eesident expressed his fears that m time the 
mamiatddrs would experience the duplicity of bayfiprfiv s character, 
and fearing for the security of their tenure, would become rapacious 
and to secure their mandats would offer bribes to Sayfijirav himself. 
The kamdvisdars would probably use the same means to obtain 
remissions.’ 

By the year 1825 the State debts instead of decreasing had. risen 
to Es 1,83,81,889. As for the guaranteed debt to the six principal 
bankers of Baroda, Hari Bhakti and five others, which was to have 
been paid off at the rate of fifteen lfikhs a year, no great diminution had 
taken place. The balance still due to Hari Bhakti on the 7th of May 
1823 was Es. 14,57,501 or with interest and manoh Es. 15, 88, hot, 
and a fresh agreement with him was made whereby vardts on 
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Pattan, Petlacl, Dablioi and the Sayar Khofca of Baroda were granted 
worth Rs. 2,84,000. The balance due to the other five bankers with 
interest and manoti was Rs. 30,75,001, and on the same date it was 
agreed that they should have vardts on the pargcmds of Baroda, Petlad 
and the Surat Atthavisi worth Rs. 5,66,000, In both instances the 
interest was 6 per cent. 

But a fresh agreement made on the 6th of November 1826 shows 
how matters progressed in the interval : 

(1) To the five bankers were owing for the discharge of arrears 

to troops, with manoti for tho old loan of ten Iftkhs and new Us, 

loan ... ... ... ... ... ... 23,80,083 

(2) To Hari Bhaktl and five others lor the running loan ... 25,00,001 

(3) To the five bankers ... ... ... ... 12,50,001 

(4) To Hari Bhaktl ... ... ... ... ... 12,50,001 

(5) To Ratanji M&nekchand 1 ... ... ... ... 10,07,441 

The Resident in May 1827 reported to the Governor of Bombay 
that the change for the worse took place after the year 1823-24. 
The finances became much embarrassed and gradually approached 
a crisis, notwithstanding the aid obtained by the relinquishment of 
the tests by tbe bankers for one year, by the public functionaries 
resigning one-third of their emoluments, and by tbe raising of new 
loans at a lower rate of interest. Nothing short of a thorough 
reform in all branches of tho expenditure, and a different arrange- 
ment for the payment of the military and establishments, conjoined 
with the introduction of a new system for the collection of the 
revenues, could enable His Highness to fulfil his engagements 
with the guaranteed creditors of the State. To clear the State it 
was proposed to.Saydjirav by Mr. Williams tbat he should pay off 
a portion of the debts out of his own private treasury. 2 

This plan was indignantly rejected, but after much hesitation he 
consented in 1827 to a proposal made to him by the Resident and 
his own minister Vithalrav to farm out the districts to respectable 
bankers and zaminddrs for seven years at once, r under certain 
agreements entered into by them providing against oppression of 
the rayats and embezzlement of the revenue/ 

The real meaning of the suggestion to Sayajirav to pay some 
of the State debts out of his private hoards and to grant septennial 
leases is revealed in Mr. Williams’ letter above quoted : f Much of the 
disorder is attributable to the grasping disposition of His Highness’ 
mother, Gahin&Mi, then alive, and who was in fact the ruler 
of the State. She and her son considered their Tchangi daulat, or 
personal acquisitions, as totally distinct from that of the sarMri 
daulat , or public money, and for the sake of amassing wealth by. the 
receipts of presents, from appointments of farmers, from remissions 
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i To pay off this debt, vardts for seven years were granted on Baroda, Sinor, Surat 
Atthdvisi.Kadi, Petldd,and Visnagar, amounting to Rs. 27,84,000. Forthcoming loan 
the interest was 10 annas per cent per mensem, 1 per cent manoti (premium)_and _24 
per cent poteddri, of which one-half returned to the Government. Vardts on Baroda, 
the Surat Atthavisi and Kadi were granted for seven years amounting to Rs. 15 , 36 , 500 . 

Vardts in like instalments and for the same amount were granted on Amreli, Dahhoi, 
suniu^a, and Vij&pur. Vardts on the K4thidw4r mulukgiri were promised for seven 
years amounting to Rs. 12,87*403. In this list one debt of about fifteen Mkhs must 
have been omitted. 2 See p. 239. 
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of revenue, from offenders for crimes, they utterly neglected the 
State and would not allow the minister Vxthalrav Diwairji to off 
any advice, or to have any concern m the management. 

It chanced that just before the time when the plan of septennial 
leases was decided upon, the Rani Gakmabai died, and Sayajnav 
consented to issue the long leases. He was believed or hnown to b 


that* he would he deprived of^ese 
sums. He himself had in vain proposed, at the suggestion of Vithal 
BMu, that a new loan of twenty-two lakhs should be raised, and 
that he himself should hold the mahals. for some years, while he 
subjected the farmers to takrar or investigation of accounts, m the 
hopes of receiving the usual douceurs. But even while consenting 
he hittery regretted the loss of those bribes which the farmers gave 
him under the annual system, and before long he resolved to break 
the promise lie had made. ‘ 

As one of the most curious traits ascribed to. Say&jir&v s 
character was the extreme avarice which betrayed itself m his 
persistence in accumulating treasures, while the State was getting 
more and more hopelessly into debt, thus fostering the growth or 
every evil possible under an unjust and careless revenue farming 
system, we diverge here to record the approximate statement of his 
private fortune. 

l s t.^Say£jir&v made two lakhs a year out of nammn&s, or before 
the septennial leases, according to Mr. Williams, perhaps four or 
five lakhs. Each farmer of revenue on taking the lease of a district 
would pay from Rs. 15,000 to Rs. 40,000. Farmers charged with 
faults or oppression commuted them in the same way. Namrmas 
from heirs were transferred to the private accounts, as well as those 
given by farmers of imposts on various articles of consumption in the 
city of Baroda. In fact all the tricks common to the old Gaikwars 
were largely adopted by Sayajhriv. 

2nd. — His private villages were worth one lakh. 

3rd. — His private grass lands, taxes on firewood, &c., and lapses 
of pensions and allowances brought him Rs. 40,000. 

A short statement may be appended of the private banks kept 
by Sayajirav. That of Granesh Ishvar commenced operations in 
1829; he had two establishments in his own palace, one yielding one 
Mkh, the other Rs. 24,000 a year. Another in the city of Baroda 
yielded Rs. 8000, and branch banks at Sadra, Kadi, Petlad, and 
Rajkot fetched about Rs. 5000 a year each. By all these means 
he increased his private fortune by five lakhs a year, and out of 
this he made disbursements to relations and dependents, and spent 
something in bribes or secret service money, in amusements such 
as arena fights, chita and hawk hunting, &C. 1 


l Short History of Baroda by J. Ogilvy, First Assistant to the Resident of Baroda, 
written in 1845. Further allusion will be made to these banks and Say&jir&v’s policy 
will be explained. 
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1 Without guarantee. This letter was dated August 1827. The Governor’s Reply, 

%oopf 1827 ' 3 Wallace’s History of the Gaikwfe, 377. 

* The debts for which the sequestration was made may be compared with those 
yen as existing at the time of the agreement of 6th November lo-h. 

They will be numbered alike, that the increase maybe noted : 

1. Gop&lr&v Mair&l and others ... Ks. 30,75,301 

r mi t 1 * <7 Cl Ohft 


To Hari Bhakti ... 

To other Eve bankers 
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In May 1827 Sayajirdv wrote to the Governor of Bombay, 
stating that lie was entirely adverse to the septennial leases and 
that he was forced into granting them by the Resident and his own 
Minister, Mr, Elphinstone, on the 10th of July, noted in reply that 
the expenditure had not increased of late years, but that the revenue 
had ( fallen oil owing to the usual bad effects of annual farms/ The 
adoption of septennial leases had, therefore, been necessitated, and 
instead of the proceeds being less than under the annual system, a 
stipulation hadbeen made that the mahdls should fetch over fifty-eight 
lakhs, a sum larger than what was supposed to be their highest 
possible produce in 1820, The farmers top were respectable men, 
most of them the very bankers who had advanced the late loan. Mr. 
Elphinstone's wise advice was neglected, though it must be confessed 
that Say&jirav had proposed to pay off the whole debt in two years, 1 
a proposal which the Governor did not absolutely discourage, though 
he distrusted its genuineness and feasibility. He wished to know 
how such a plan would affect the septennial leases which could not 
'be abandoned without the free consent of the holders. Finally 
he wrote ; ( One plan only can release your Highness from all 
interference, which is the discharge of the whole of your debt, or 
the consent of the bankers to give up the guarantee/ words on 
which Lord Clare founded his arrangement in 1S32. 2 

As will be seen in the History chapter, the Governor of 
Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, treated His Highness with great 
forbearance, but towards the end of 1827 he left India and was 
succeeded by Sir J. Malcolm who adopted a sterner policy. 3 In 
November Sayajirav reiterated his wish to pay off the guaranteed 
debt at once, but strangely enough was informed that he might 
not do so without the consent of the bankers. In December he 
refused to draw cheques on the guaranteed potecldr Hari Bhakti, 
as he hoped that by contracting debts with unguaranteed persons 
be might be in a position to pay off those who were guaranteed. 
Certainly if the Bombay Government had consulted its own interests, 
Say&jir&v would have been allowed to adopt this plan, but such 
was not the view then taken. 

On the 28th of March 1828 the Government of Bombay proclaimed 
that the following mahdls should be temporarily sequestrated to 
satisfy the just demands of the creditors who held its guarantee 
under the septennial arrangements concluded by His Highness in 
1826 : the parganas of Petlad, Bahiyal, Kadi, Dabhoi, Bahadar- 
pur, Sinor, Amreli, Damnagar, &c., the tappet of Sian agar, and the 
tributes of Kathiawdr, of tbe Mahi and Rewa K&nthds, Rajpipla, 
Chhota Udepur, and of the tributary villages of Sankheda. 
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At the same time the septennial leases came to an end, for they 
were cancelled by the British Government. 1 

A second sequestration took place in 1830 for the proper 
maintenance of the Contingent force, but that need not be mentioned 
here, except because it affected the revenues of the State. 2 
Soon after this the Resident was removed from Baroda, and 
communications were kept np with the Mah&rAja through the 
Political and Judicial Commissioner for Gujarat whose head-quarters 
were at Ahmedabad. This does not bear directly on the finances 
of the State, but it should be remarked that all the great bankers 
of Baroda, who had received the British guarantee and whom 
Sayajirav refused to pay, were at the same time removed from 
Baroda much to the damage of their own affairs and of those of the 
capital. They were directed to remain in Ahmedabad. 8 

Here is the point where the G&ikwar*s affairs seemed to have 
become inextricably involved. There was the debt with its interest, 
there the money with which it might be easily paid but which was not 
produced, and there the remedy adopted of sequestrating districts, 
which was no remedy since the cure was as killing as the disease. 

Sir John Malcolm was succeeded as Governor of Bombay by Lord 
Clare, whose policy was as different from that of his predecessor as 
it varied from that bf Mr. Elphinstone. He aimed at bringing the 
troubles of the Baroda state to an end by conciliating the Mahardja. 
Lord Clarets first visit was in November 1831, It lasted only six days 
and was designed merely f to establish an amicable understanding, to 
effect a personal reconciliation between the Heads of the two Govern- 
ments by showing a disposition on his -part to treat him (the Raia) 
with the utmost consideration and respect/ In this Lord Clare was 
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Lord Clare 1 2 was of opinion that the sequestration for debts to the 
bankers was a harsh measure beneficial to neither Government, 
The sequestration had taken place in March 1828 and it was then 
calculated that five years would suffice to clear off the debt. Mr. 
Williams now thought (1882) that five more years would be required, 
and Lord Clare did not see when an end would come to the divided 
government of districts, where , the rule de jure belonged to the 
Gaik war and that do facto to the British, where one power could not 
and the other would not punish offenders, so that € there was 
perfect immunity of crime and unbounded license which would 
eventually demoralize the population/ He found Sayajirdv on the 
one hand anxious to pay off the debt, and on the other the creditors 
ready to be paid and return to Baroda where their business was. 
Hari Bhakti for instance was owed by private individuals in that 
town some twenty or thirty Mkhs, not an anna of which could he 
hope to regain while away. And, after all, there was nothing in 
any of the agreements to prevent immediate payment being made. 
On the contrary, Mr. Elphinstone had pressed the Maharaja to clear 
off the debt at once. The difficulty lay in this only, that besides 
the guaranteed debts to the bankers there were other claims on 
Sayajirdv which, if they were not satisfied before the districts 
were returned, would cause future trouble and vexation. To get back 
his districts the Mah&r&ja was willing to pay off the bankers, but 
ho wished to avoid meeting the other calls upon him. Finally there 
was the second sequestration of districts for the due maintenance of 
the Contingent of 8000 horse. Lord Clare could at this time think 
of no better plan to ensure peace on this vexed question for the 
future than to propose that the Mahdr&ja should permanently 
alienate enough districts to maintain 2000 horse, on which condition 
the due maintenance of the other third of the force would be excused 
him. Lord Clare deplored the sequestration as worse than absolute 
seizure of land, but Sayajirav was rightly resolved not to part with 
one acre of Ms territory. 

Such were the views arrived at after the first visit. The 
settlement which took place on the second visit which lasted from 
the 22nd of March to the 6th of April 1832 was for the time most 
satisfactory. . , % 

1, — Unguaranteed debts were quite left out of account. 

2. — On the 5th of April 1832 the guaranteed bankers to whom, 
as has been stated, Rs. 38,77,658 were still owing, came to terns 
with the Maharaja without the interference of the Governor. As 
some of them had previously made their own arrangements, the 
only guarantees that thus expired were those of Hari Bhakti, 
Gopalr&v Mair&l, Ratanji Kah&ndas and Ratanji M&nekchand. 3 
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1 Minute by Lord Clare, 18th June 1832. 

2 .Paper by the Bight Hon’ble Lord Clare, presented to Say&jir&v on the 5th of 
April 1832. ‘The bankers have received the amount of debt due to them for the pay- 

ment of which the Government was guarantee, and the deeds have been destroyed. 
All other claims for which the Government is guarantee Saydjirdv engages to settle 
within one year from il&s elate. The following districts to be restored within fifteen 
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Sayajirav actually paid them twenty. five lakhs out of Iiis private 

hoards . 1 , . 

3 . — Thereupon Lord Clare promised to return the sequestrated 
districts. But, as has been remarked, there were other claims which 
the Governor was bound to see enforced, however much he might 
wish to make friendly terms with the Gaikwar, claims which had 
either received the guarantee or which the British were bound in 
honour to see satisfied. So he obtained a promise that they should 
be all satisfied within one year . 9 One claim was that of the farmers 
who had lost heavily by the abandonment of the septennial leases 
which amounted to Rs. 7,02,454 Another claim was made by Hari 
Bliakti, that in 1820, when Mr. Elphin stone made a settlement of 
all claims on the Gaikwar, he and the Maharaja had concealed the 
fact that Rs. 40,61,806 were owing to him. Balvantrav Gaikwar 
claimed nearly eleven lakhs. One and all, these claims amounted to 
Rs. 60,95,015. 

4 . — But Lord Clare came to no settlement on one or two other 
points. He referred home the question of the salary of VithaMv 
Diwanji’s nemnuk which SayajiiAv refused to pay, a sum amount- 
ing to Rs. 1,84,618. The expense of the establishment in the 
sequestrated districts had run up to Rs. 68,502. The cost of taking 
and keeping possession of these districts by the troops, though 
it was soon evident that no force was required and that Sayajirav 
would attempt no resistance, had with the bhatta granted to tho 
troops risen to Rs. 1,20,444. So the Baroda state, though tho 
guaranteed debt to the bankers had been satisfied, was far from 
being clear of debt. 

5. — Sayajirav got back his districts which had been sequestrated 
for the due maintenance of the Contingent force on the following 
easy conditions proposed by himself. He sent ten Mkhs to Bombay 
as a pledge that he would pay the troops regularly, a sum of money 
for which he was to get no interest . 3 

In this manner Lord Clare once again set Sayd/jirav free of his 
immediate political difficulties and put him in possession of his whole 
territory. A little patience and friendliness had apparently effected 
more than all the harsh measures of Sir John Malcolm. It remained 
to be seen if His Highness would keep his promises and observe 
the agreement into which he had entered. 

British. Non-interference, 1832-1874. 

The above detailed account of the state of finances, 1 st under the 
early Gaikwars, 2 ndly when the British themselves undertook - the 
supervision of receipts and disbursements, 3rdly when Sayajirav 
resolved to take his own way in dealing with his money difficulties, 


days: PetUd, Dabhoi, BaMdarpur, Smor, Kadi, Sankhetfa, Bahiyal, Bhdvnagar and 
bianagar. Colonel Outram, some years after, expressed liis opinion that the bankers 
were not paid in full, and that the abandonment of their case by the British shook 
their reputation for good faith. See p. 245. 

\ ? e was supposed to have paid twenty-five IAkhs ; very likely he paid, much more. 
3 SayAjirAv’s engagement is dated 5th April 1832. . 

3 Promise to do so, dated 6th April. See p. 245. , 
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has been given in order that, after the following short section has 
been read, the present finance system may be understood to be a 
wonderful contrast and reform. 

Mention has been made of Sayajir&v’s banks. Mention has also 
been made of Sir John Malcolm’s policytowards the Prince. He made 
it imperative on Sayajirav to pay his Contingent of troops regularly. 
It has also been observed that on more than one occasion Sayajirav 
was willing to pay the bankers the high interest of 12 per cent, that 
to get rid of the debt to the guaranteed bankers he was ready to 
pay off his debts to them in a lump sum, and that he felt himself 
capable of extricating the State from the mess in which it was 
apparently involved, without the assistance of the British. 

It is now necessary to show that Sayajirav did manage to get on 
very well without aid from the Bombay Government, and that by 
degrees the Gaikwar, though he retained the poteddri system, at 
first entered into partnership with the State poteddrs , and afterwards 
became their rival. Finally, he and his sons Khander^v and 
Malharrav gradually but completely ousted the State bankers, till 
at length the Gaikwar became sole poteddr . The State, in short, 
kept on borrowing the money it wanted, but it borrowed from the 
Raja and to that end an extremely complicated system of credit and 
debit, of principal, interest, and manoli was kept up. 
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It is probable that to the very last the Raja obtained the benefit 
of the interest he derived from lending the State funds when required. 
How far this was the case, or not, has only been partially ascertained; 
but who does not know how hard it is in Baroda to tell how large a 
portion of the revenue was reckoned to belong to the Raja’s privy 
purse and what remnant was held to belong to the State ? 

There was one result of the poteddri system which should not 
be overlooked. It utterly prevented outsiders from finding out 
what was the real condition of the State finances, though it very 

f robably prevented the ruler himself from knowing what they were, 
t has been asserted, with truth, that the G&ikw&r feared first the 
Peshwa and then the British. He thought it policy to appear to be 
utterly involved in debt, to appeal to their pity and to avoid their 
cupidity. The ignorance of the Bombay Government about the 
financial condition of the Baroda state was at all times complete. Even 
during Gangddhar Shastri’s tenure of the diwangiri this was the case. 
After his death it became absurdly great. Captain Oarnac told the 
Bombay Government that the^ State was free of debt, and the next 
year it was found that there was a debt of over one crore of rupees. 
To ascertain the truth of this Mr. Elphinstone came to Baroda and 
held a solemn investigation. It was vehemently asserted that every 
debt had been disclosed, but for all that many were concealed and 
were not brought to light for some years. This style of concealment 
was persisted in till recent times. Sayijirav was held by the Resident 
to be collecting private treasures while the State was getting more 
and more insolvent. But the subjects of Say 4jir4v believed him to 
be a prudent Prince who was simply striving to shake off British 
> interference and transferring the revenues from one count to another 
\ that he might manipulate them as he chose. When Malharrav was 
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increased to forty-five Midis. In four years the interest amounted 
to 2 1 Mkhs, which sum was added to the capital. Its operations 
thus, like the other bank, soon extended to seven or eight lakhs. 
The poteddri share of the first or Ganesh Ishvar hank amounted to 
eleven Mkhs at first, then to I4£ Mkhs, and after 1869-70, or 
Samvat ^1926, to a still larger sum. Malharr&v, when he ascended 
the g&di, became his sole poteddr , in other words, he lent himself all 
that the State had to borrow. 

Besides the three great banks Khanderav in 1869-70, or Sam vat 
1926, just before his death, founded a fourth of less importance, of 
which the capital included the stridhan of Her Highness Jamn£bai, 
that is, a gift of 2| Mkhs in balance with the sarsubha was made over 
to her and she added to this. It was termed the Mahitbub Subhani. 
This bank originated in the necessity of having some place in which 
to deposit the proceeds from the mahdls , before they were transmitted 
to one or other of the banks which were directly managed by the 
Government. It was supervised by the newly created sarsubha. 

Of any bad thing in the State Malh&rrdv generally managed to 
make a worse, and of the banking system he certainly made the 
strangest use. In 1870-71, or Samvat 1927, he established four 
banks, that of LakshmiMs Narsid&s and that of Malhareshvar in 
Baroda, that of Malhareshvar in Navs^ri, and that of Narsid&s 
LakshmkMs in Bombay. In 1871-72, or Samvat 1928, he estab- 
lished that of Lakshmidds Narsidds in Surat and that of MMilsakant. 
In 1878-74, or Samvat 1930, he established that of P&rvatik&nt, 
and finally that of Parvatikant in Bombay. 

His object in establishing the four banks in 1870-71 was to remove 
as much capital as possible out of the Baroda state, in order 
to have the command of it if his action were hampered by the 
British Government or he himself deprived of power. In order to 
remove the money secretly it was necessary to have fresh establish- 
ments in. Baroda as well as at Bombay, that the transfer might not 
become known to the old bankers. He transferred in this manner 
fifty-seven Mkhs of rupees in cash balances and bullion. When he 
was confirmed on the gddi he took back the bulk of this money, 
closed this first hank and transferred the funds to the bank called 
Malhareshvar. He then openly declared the existence of the bank 
at Surat, called Lakshmid&s Narsidas, though it had been working 
secretly before this. This bank and that at Navsari might, when 
he chose, transmit sums to Bombay. So in 1873-74, or Samvat 1930, 
when he was again in alarm at his situation in consequence of Sir B* 
Meade’s Commission, he transferred thirty Mkhs to Surat. This sum 
formed the bulk of the forty Mkhs so strangely found in the palace 
when Malharr^v was suddenly deprived of power by the British 
Government. The Mkdlsakant, the first Parvatikant and the second 
PirvatilMnt wex’e opened for the benefit of his first and second wife 
respectively. The first and third were supplied with funds from the 
State, the second with capital from the private funds of Her 
Highness. 

When the State banks took the place of the poteddrs , no great 
change took place in the financial system of the State. As before, 
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State creditors were not paid with ready money but they obtained 
orders on one or other of the State banks., instead of on potedars . 
Now all the State banks,, except the Ganesh Ishvar perhaps and the 
Pdrvati bank, were supplied with capital by the State to start with. 
They also received yearly instalments from the revenues which came 
in from the districts. But they were worked just as if they were 
private banks started with the private property ‘of the Prince. They 
did not bring any interest apparently to the State for the capital with 
which they were started. What they did was to charge interest to 
the State for all payments made in excess of receipts during the year. 
It has been stated that the banks received yearly instalments from 
the revenues which came in from the districts. These instalments 
were received through the Mahbub Subhani bank which was under 
the management of the sctvsubhcc. There should have been very 
large instalments which would amply pay the disbursements of the 
banks, but they were deputed to defray the extravagant expenditure 
of the Prince and so fell short of the disbursements. The 
consequence was that the interest charged by the banks to the 
State which went to enlarge the accumulations of the banks, which, 
in their turn, no doubt, were considered by the Prince to be his private 
property, was considerable. Besides, for all payments made, the 
banks charged manoti and other fees, and the interest due was held 
to commence a month before the actual date of payment. 

In addition to this business the banks dealt with the public. 
Money was lent to sdJmkdrs and others, but no security was demanded, 
the manager of the bank in each instance decided for himself on the 
solvency of the party with whom he was dealing. Money was also 
lent to the military, the siledd7 a s and asdmiddrs , but here Government 
guaranteed the repayment of the advances made. This was an 
old practice in the State, and no healthier innovation has been 
introduced by the present administration than the refusal to guarantee 
repayment to any banker for any sum borrowed by any government 
servant. Finally, the State banks did a little hun'dij or bill of 
exchange, business, and traded in gold and silver. 

It is calculated that the profits of the State banks up to 1873-74* 
amounted to about seventy- two Mkhs. Of this the sum of twenty- 
eight lakhs was the amount of interest derived from Government 
and forty-four lakhs the profit from other sources. 

R£ja Sir T. M&dhavrdv has made a clean sweep of all the 
banks. 1 . The State reserves are thus disposed of: (1) A large 
sum is invested in Government of India promissory notes. (2) 
There is a fixed deposit (for one year) of five Mkhs bearing interest 
at 3| percent in the Bank of Bombay. (3) There is a consider- 
able reserve held in Baroda for emergencies of which the exact 
amount is accurately known. All accounts are audited in the audit 
department. Surplus revenues for the districts are remitted to 
Baroda iujiundis or at times in cash. A portion of the revenues 
is transmitted to the branch establishment of the Bank of Bombay 
established at Broach and Ahmedabad. 


abolished, 


1 The actual sums in reserve are mentioned a few pages further on, 
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After Lord Clare had, in 1882, laid down that the Bombay Chapter 
Government would not exercise any supervision over the State .Revenue and 
accounts, all trace is lost of the sums collected and expended year Finance. 

bj J eal \ , . British 

iNor does the subject possess any great interest. It will be Nost-intei 

enough to state generally that the Gaikwar, as time went on, was state of 
able to increase his revenues enormously. This was especially the after 


casein KhandeiAv 5 s time when, in consequence of the American 
war, the price of cotton rose rapidly and a sudden stream of wealth, 
apparently inexhaustible, was poured into the great cotton -growing 
country of Gujarat. Khanderdv^s administration did not use the 
opportunity wisely. Every year there was a more and more reckless 
display of folly in dealing with the revenues ; for every rupee wisely 
and considerately expended or collected, a hundred rupees were 
gathered and thrown away as if no retribution would follow. In 
spite of the splendid occasion that presented itself to Khander^v 
of making the Baroda state by far the richest in India, his brother 
was able to state, with some show of truth, though not with 
perfect truth, that the State debt amounted to several crores of 
rupees. MalMrrav himself did nothing to change this foolish 
course of behaviour. With less excuse than his brother, for it was 
becoming daily more evident that the profit to be derived from cotton 
had dwindled away, MalMrrav kept up the high rate of taxation 
and senseless expenditure. 

The estimated revenue of theyear 1870-71 had beenRs. 1,37,00,000, 
while the expenditure on the army and for the clev as than , dharmdday , 
and State establishments had amounted to Rs. 1,15,00,000. The 
private expenses of the MaMMja had at the same time been 
enormous. 

MalMrrav, it has just been said, did little to mend matters. Commission : 

and so involved in difficulties did the State once more become that of 
the Government of India appointed a Commission to look into its 
affairs. Of the numerous causes for complaint no mention will be 
made here, for they have been noticed in the chapter on History, 

but the verdict of the Commission on the finances may be given in V 

full : f During the last six or seven years of Khan&er&v's life, i 

Government, bad as it was, underwent a serious decadence. The 

proceedings of the chief were more arbitrary than previously, new 

cesses and levies were imposed without consideration of the 

previously heavy assessments to which the myats were subject, - ,: 

and the collection of the government dues was enforced by the 

local officials by harsh and compulsory measures. During the , 

time of the rebellion in the United States, the prices of Indian _ f 

cotton rose to an extraordinary degree from one or one and a half '~-J 

anna to a rupee in the pound. The Baroda state includes a large 

extent of ground suitable for the growth of cotton, and, in / 

consequence of the rise of price, the cultivation of cotton greatly 

increased, and a very . remunerative crop was produced. During 

this period the cultivators were able to pay a very high assessment, •; 

and in 1864 a revenue settlement was introduced upon the basis 

of the high cotton rates then in force. The expenditure of the , 

State was recklessly increased. On the close of the American ; 1 
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war tlie price of cotton fell, but the land settlement remained in 
force. The Government demand upon the agriculturists became 
continually more difficult to meet, and the measures of the 
Government grew only more severe. Much good land had to be 
abandoned, the arrears at the close of 1873-74, or Sarnvat 1930, had 
amounted to seventy or eighty Kkhs, and the last instalment of 
that year was almost whole unrealized/ 

When Sir Lewis Pelly took up the administration he was 
compelled absolutely to remit all arrears for five years, 1866 to 1870 
or Samvats 1923 to 1927, and for the years 1871 to 1873 or Samvats 
1928 to 1930, no arrears were to be demanded of the rayats until 
after full enquiry had been made. Whole villages had been depo- 
pulated, and all over the State the rayats simply folded their hands 
and expressed their powerlessness to satisfy the demands of Govern- 
ment, The financial disorder was so complete that we find that 
in the year in which Malh&rrdv's reign came to an end, the local 
revenues of all kinds amounted to only ninety -four lakhs, while one 
crore and seventy-one lakhs had been spent. 

In a subsequent portion of this chapter a comparison is instituted 
between the financial system, the expenditure and disbursements 
of the old Gaikw&r, when poieddrs and izdrddrs flourished, and of 
the present day. Here is inserted an account of the intermediary 
period when Khandeiriv abolished the farming system, but collected 
and spent enormous sums of money, preparing the way by his 
extravagance for the fall of Malharrdv and the present condition 
of affairs. By turning to a subsequent portion of this chapter a 
comparison may here also he instituted of the changes which have 
taken place within ten years. If a direct comparison has not been 
drawn, it is because Khander&v’s and Malh&rraris reigns were 
abnormal and the true change is from Sayajirav's time to the present. 

The following is a statement showing the revenues derived in 1869 
from all sources by His Highness the G4ikwdr in each of his mahdls , 
but it is proper to observe that all statistics furnished by the Durbar 
were then of a crude and imperfect character ; 

No. Mahdls. | Receipts. JJno.| Mcchdls. j Receipts, J 

Northern Division 

1 Kadi 

2 Vadnagar , 

8 Dehg&m ... 

4 Atarsumbha . 

5 Patfcan ... 

6 Kher&lu 

7 Vlj&pur 

8 Amreli ... , 

& Okh&mandal 

10 Visnagar 

J ^ Southern Division 

' oi Bavoda ... 

■ \ Koral ... , 
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Southern Division— continued. 
8 Sankheda ... 

4 Tilakv&da ... ... . . ... .. 

5 Silvli ... . 

6 Navs&ri ... 

7 Sinor 

8 Dabboi 

9 Pfwira 

10 PetMd ' ... ^ ... ... ^ „ 

11 Vtodia, including dumdla 

' villages ... ■ ... . , M ' , „ 

12 Ch&ndod 

18 Sali&r and V&jpur 

14 Khdnyi 

Total ... 


sides these; there were yearly receipts of about Rs. 4,11,000 
^nsit duties in the city and mahdl of Baroda, tribute came in 
-^momit of Rs. 6,68,271-4-10 through the several Political 
c m Gujarat and Kathidwar, and yearly gams dues were 
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paid by the British Government to the extent of about Rs. 4000. 

The total receipts, therefore, were Rs. 1,44,50,000-4-10. In the 
G&ikwar government there were no local funds as distinguished 
from imperial funds, taxes were imposed at the will of His Highness, 
and the money was spent according to his orders. 

The following were the chief heads of revenue : (1) Transit dues 
at malms beyond the limits of the Baroda mahal ; (2) fees of 
Rs. 2 on each cartload of teak ; (3) tax on trees such as the 
mango, malmda , ray an, &c., ranging from 1 to 4 annas per annum 
on each tree ; (4) abkdri ; (5) Dwarka temple fees ; (6) house tax in 
the city of Baroda at the rate of 4 annas per Rs. 100 valuation of 
the house property ; (7) nika marriage fee of Rs, 5 on each nika 
marriage; (8) tax on buffaloes Re. 1 per annum on full grown 
ones, and 8 annas per annum on young ones ; (9) tax of Rs. 5 per 
100 sheep per annum ; (10) stamped paper for petitions, deeds, 

&c., at the same rates as those fixed by the British Government ; 

(11) nazardna taken at the pleasure of the Gaikwar in important 
cases when great interests or large sums of money were at stake ; 

(12) tax on weights and measures, one rupee per shop per annum, 
the weights and measures being sealed with the Gaikwar 
government seal; (13) fines; (14) royalty on estates of persons 
dying intestate ; (1 5) lapses of property of persons dying without 
heirs; (16) income-tax from Gaikwar government servants, and 
from all those who are paid through the Gaikwar poteddrs at the 
rate of Rs. 4f per cent; (17) land revenue; (18) custom dues at 
bandars ; (19) duty on opium at Visnagar; (20) mint. 

Before entering upon the subject of the great reforms effected by Farming system, 
the present administration in the financial system, before even giving 
an instance of the past system in order to compare it with that which 
now holds good, one or two points in the exposition of the old 
state of things should be prominently noticed. It has been stated 
that till recent times the R&ja borrowed from bankers all sums he 
wished to pay, that it followed upon this that no outsiders 
knew exactly what the condition of the finances was, that not even 
the ruler himself knew, that, in short, the evil of each day was 
sufficient for itself, that there was little retrospection and no 
provision, that a line between the Raja's private and public 
expenditure scarcely existed, that, except when the British directly 
supervised the expenditure, no fixed limits were laid down for 
the expenses of any department, that in fact there were no 
departments. 

All this arose from the borrowing system when not strictly 
watched. We now turn to the manner in which the revenues were 
collected. The state-banker, or poteddr, when he lent money to 
the State, received an order for repayment with interest upon 
the kamavisddr who was the izardar. 

The Mardtha marauders knew very well how to conquer or at any 
rate overrun great tracts of country. 1 But they hated the effort of 
regularly collecting taxes, of administering justice, of keeping order. 
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of forwarding public works, and of looking after the most imperative 
wants of the people who supplied them with money. From the first, 
therefore, they put these duties upon other shoulders . 1 If a man 
could be found to do all this work and pay the State for the 
privilege of ruling, how pleasant that would be ! The Government, 
therefore, let out the right of collecting the revenues of villages or 
districts, mahctls , either to creditors, or to persons who purchased 
that right at a public auction. These persons were termed izardars , 
or more loosely hamdvisddrs , vaMvdtddrs , or even mdmlaiddrs . 
The power of these men was as enormous as the supervision 
exercised over them was trifling. The tenure of the farm which 
they obtained by bidding at an auction for the right of levying taxes 
was for a very limited number of years. No inducement Was held 
out to them to keep up or improve the administration. As a 
mercantile transaction they were justified in making the highest 
possible profit, and it was nothing to them that the greatness of the 
profits must correspond with the intensity of the exactions. To 
explain these matters a little : Only a good government could select 
good farmers and that only if it was free from pecuniary 
embarrassments, for the tendency of straitened times was to give 
the mahdls to the highest bidders, independently of any consideration 
for their respectability and worth, while the policy of shiftless or 
grasping Rajas was to take private bribes from the farmers that a 
low bid to the State might be ‘accepted, the tenure of the farm 
renewed, or irregularities overlooked, A bribe from the farmer 
to the Raja of course put the latter much into the power of the 
former ; the master was at the mercy of the servant. But there was 
one pernicious way in which a bad government quickly intensified 
every evil of the farming system. It played the farmers false and 
resumed the farms before the expiry of their tenure, that a fresh 
bid might be made for them. In such times the farmers made 
extraordinary attempts to provide against contingencies, and 
revenged themselves on the people for the faithlessness of the 
Prince. 

The power of the farmer was great, for the whole district was 
placed under him. He was civil judge and magistrate, and often of 
old he was in possession of fortified places and thdnds ; he disposed 
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of the police and not infrequently of a large military force. He was 
of course the collector of taxes and the regulator of their amount. 

It is not possible exactly to ascertain what was the nature of the 
supervision exercised over the revenue farmer before the time of 
Babaji Appaji, but it is doubtful if there was any systematized 
supervision at all, such as the Musalman governments maintained, i 
No doubt an appeal might occasionally be made by the rayats to 
the sarMr which met with a hearing ; but an embarrassed careless 
government turned a deaf ear to such petitions. 

From the above the importance of certain passages in the history 
of Baroda becomes evident ; the endeavours, for instance, of Colonel 
Walker to get at good and respectable farmers, the stress laid 
upon septennial leases by Mr. Williams, the dislike Say&jirav had 
to such a move, the great crime MalMrrav committed in attempting 
to revive a system of nazanmas in connection with the appointment 
of vahivatdars, and so on. 

A quotation from Raja Sir T. Madhavrav's administration report 
for 1875-76 1 will throw what more light is requisite on the matter. 

* The system was congenial to the native rulers. It was agreeable 
also to those ministers who were chosen from motives of favouritism 
and with little regard to administrative merit. It was likewise 
agreeable to the farming class, which included some of the most 
wealthy and influential members of the local community, inasmuch 
as it served to enable them to augment their wealth and influence. 
With such powerful interests acting in favour of the farming system, 
it naturally acquired a strong hold. A body of farmers collected 
the land revenue in almost any manner they liked, periodically 
poured large sums into the treasury, and left the ruler at leisure to 
enjoy every kind of pleasure, and the ministers, if so disposed, to 
indulge every kind of intrigue. It was the great body of rayats that 
suffered by the system. They were to all intents and purposes little 
better than tenants-at-will. They were little better than labourers 
whose wages were minimised by competition, and the interests of the 
rayats , as a rule, weighed not much more than those of the' cattle 
employed in the cultivation of the land. Not all farmers were 
equally rapacious: when a respectable farmer got a really long 
lease, it was better. But, even in such a favourable instance, the 
protection afforded to the ray at was no more than what accorded, 
with the self-interest of one individual. Again, such favourable 
instances were rare and exceptional/ 

Sir T. Madhavrav describes his difficulties in dealing with the 
reform of this great and ancient abuse. * A mahal, or district, 
heretofore managed by a farmer, is brought under direct sarMr 
administration. We have to deal with a chaos and to deal with a 
chaos amid darkness. The farmer's accounts are not often available, 
and where available they are not often reliable. Even where the 
accounts of the farmer are both available and reliable we cannot 
adopt his rude and irregular methods, but have to follow something 
like sound and consistent principles/ 
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In order more clearly to explain what was the nature of the 
farmer’s relations with the people and the MaMrfija, a couple of 
examples are cited which may be held to be typical' of the whole 
system. A few remarks on them will naturally lead to a consideration 
of the whole of the old financial system of the State. 

First it should be premised that the revenue farmer paid his 
rent to the State in four instalments, and that, in orderly times, 
arrears were charged with 9 per cent interest. Any nnsanctioned 
expenditure was to come out of his own pocket. For the construc- 
tion or repair of public works, never very numerous or extensive, 
the State bade ‘him obtain assistance from tbe rayat. It 
itself aided such efforts, in the time of Khanderdy by a grant 
equalling the expenditure of the rayats . At the end of the year 
the farmer sent in his account of the sums he had received* and 
those he had disbursed during his tenure of the farm. It is not to 
he supposed that these accounts were always very correct, for it Was 
in the interest of the farmer to make the Government believe that 
his profits had been small. But, in the opinion of a person of some 
experience of the farming system, it was rather by exaggerating 
the expenditure than the receipts that the farmer deceived the 
Government, as any undue exaction of taxes from the rayats 
might lead these to complain and so reveal the true state of things. 

In 1786, or Samvat 1843, the receipts from the land tax of the 
Sankheda mahdl were Rs. 56,611, those from the shivai jama or 
other sources to distinguish them from the crin jama or principal 
(land) collection were Rs. 16,201. Some of the items of the shivai 
jama for the year will be given, that an idea may be got of the 
curious sources from which money was obtained, sources not 
generally mentioned in the standard works on political economy. 
The sdyar jakdt, or customs, fetched. Rs. 8000; the daldli, or tax 
on traders, Rs. 1200; the kalal bhatti, or tax on liquor-distilleries 
Rs. 676; the mapan, or test on weights, Rs. 100 ; the bracelet-makers 
paidRs. 51 ; the Turn vera fetched Rs. 404 ; a taxon mehvdsi or 
troublesome and riotous villages, Rs. 672 ; the sukhade, or tips, 
Rs. 402 j, til© right to collGcttho crops,* Rs. 54 j tho sal votcc, a tax on 
hot-weather crops, Rs. 83 ; for presents of fruit to be offered to people 
of rank, Rs. 11 ; the fines in the courts of justice amounted to Rs. 2300 • 
a grass tax to Rs. 25 ; the mahasuli, or despatch of horsemen to 
live in the houses and at the cost of debtors till they paid up, 
brought in Rs. 60 ; the chauth, or fourth, which represented judicial 
costs, Rs. 150; then Rs. 29 were withdrawn at the time of paying 
people who were creditors to government; the tax on mangoes 
brought in Rs. 900 ; the tax on second marriages of women Rs. 30 * 
and on intestate property Rs. 130. 5 

. Iu Vadanagar the land-tax amounted to Rs. 41,062 ; the shivai 
jama or other taxes to Rs. 18,950. These included one of Rs. 88 as 
havaldan, when Government servants were detached to guard the 
fields at night at Re. 1 per case ; one of Rs. 1000 as a tax on the 
infamous robber caste called Dhanoje. These robbers and murderers 
were granted . an asylum by the Gaikwar, oil the condition that they jf 
should spare his territories and pay an annual sum to Government, 1 
and in 1834, or Samvat 1891, the Dhanoje people were also taxed * 
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Re. 1 per head, or Rs. 85 for going out of tlie mahdl to steal. On Chapter IX. 

releasing prisoners from their bonds, the farmer collected Rs. 10, and Revenue and 

lie got Rs. 200 as kaul nazarana, or a gift at the time of making Finance, 
a promise or agreement. The kandil pata of the year was Rs. 1000. British 
O f old it had been the custom to levy an extra tax when the eldest Nox-interfekbnce. 
son of the Rdja was born, when there was a royal marriage, when Farming system, 
certain religious ceremonies were performed on the Gaikwar's son, 

&c. ; but now this tax had been instituted permanently instead of 
such occasional calls on the ray at. 

In the same year, the farmer of the Sankheda mahdl fixes the 
cost of his establishment in kdrkuns at Rs. 800 and in sibancli at 
Rs. 763. The hherij mushdhira or roji shivai comprise sarkari kharch 
Rs. 7000, and Darbar kharch Rs, 638 : these items representing 
douceurs, not to call them bribes, bestowed on the ministers and 
their master ; Rs. 626 are spent in bestowing yposhdkhs, or dresses 
of honour on Mangal Parekh and other great people, while the aher 
kharch , an item of the same nature, stands at Rs. 30. These are 
the great items. Contingent expenses are represented at Rs. 5-4, 
dharmdddy at Rs. 22, devasthdn Rs. 2, and varshdsan Rs. 3. 

The Yadanagar accounts of disbursements place the religious or 
charitable items much higher as beseems so much holier a mahdl : 
devasthdn Rs. 125, dharmdddy 'Rs. 200, varshdsan Rs. 614, charities 
Rs. 50, for the religious festival on the annshthan of Shrdvan Mds 
Rs. 550, bhojan kharch Rs. 200, and shidhe kharch Rs. 100. The 
daitids of the darakhddrs amount to Rs. 1075, the sarkdr sukhade to 
Rs. 400. Here we find the vatan or regular pay of the farmer fixed 
at Rs. 700, while his clerks* establishment is no more than Rs. 700, 
and his contingent expenses no" more than Rs. 30. The cost of the 
sibandi , on the other hand, mounts up to Rs. 2500. 

We may now pass onto a general view of the old financial One year’s receipts 
system. Perhaps the best way of understanding it is to take the 
instance of one year, say 1839 or Samvat 1896, when things were old system, 
thoroughly well managed in comparison with certain bad times, but 1839. 

when the lines on which the budget, if such a name can be applied, 
was framed, were consonant with the old history of Baroda, 

First there was the annual loan system of which much has been 
said. In the year in question a debt was incurred of Rs. 1,54,98,000, 
and a debt was paid off, with its hideous interest, of Rs. 1,52,49,000. 

The receipts of that year amounted to Rs, 57,79,000, the expenditure 
to Rs. 59,78,000. 

The details of expenditure were as follows : 

1 Army — Rs. 

P&g&B ... ... ... ... ... 10*16,000 

sdddrs n, 75,000 

Sibandi ... ... ... ... ... 7/25,000 

2 Farther military expenses— ■ 

Forts ... 77,000 

Saddlery of pdgds .... ... 16,000 

Kewardts for wounds and horses lost in battle . 33,000 
To subMs of contingent force ... 27,000 

3 Administration of the mahdls ... 8,84,000 

4 Further civil expenditure— 

, Poona expenses for vakiU, &e. ... ... ... 3000 

Stamp office ... ... ... — * — . ' 

Sahukar kharch (banker’s interest) 2,26,500 

Sums returned to farmers of revenue ... 

5 Administration of dumdla and intim villages ... 3,25^000 

Gfardsia * 

B 283—53 


Disbursements 
of the Sankheda 
mahdls, 

me. 


Disbursements 
of the Vadanagar 
mahdls. 

1834. 
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^ 6 Royal expenses— Rs 

Barkdr kharch ,,» ... m am 

Family civil list ... ... ... 1 so’ona 

Elephants, carriages, stables ... 

For favourites and, confidential advisers ... 2.96* 000 

For peons, &c S 

For pensioners and other dependents ... ... 11000 

For household servants ... ,,, . sr oOO 

For milRnaen and palace vegetable-sellers 31000 

Khot kharch t loss m buying clothes, &c.» for * 

palace onno 

For celebration of holidays ... « oof) 

For dancing parties in Shimga holidays ifl 0 00 

Marriage festivities ... ... ... f 

I® ctoSf departm ® t •" is 00 

7 Msti Jtkarch (extraordinary) in public "works, 44,000 

visits of foreigners, &c. ... ... ... « onn 

8 Under no particular head ^njooo 

This section of the chapter may aptly be concluded with some 
extracts from Ed] a Sir T. Mddhavrdv's first administration report. 
He there forcibly describes the state of things under the old regime ■ 
. 1 wlU n ° w °®f a few remarks on the topic of the Baroda finances 
m general These seem to have been, as a rule, managed, in a very 
indifferent manner, and they suffered from a variety of causes. The 
farmers of the several sources of revenue acted without many 
scruples, and made enormous gains. The public servants in general 
were venal _ and selfish, favoured the revenue farmers and enriohed 
themselves m every nossible wav. TW „ i ■ 
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allowances were not unfrequently continued to Ms son witliont any 
reduction, Where fclie death was a matter of notoriety and came 
to the knowledge of the Mab&r&ja, he often levied a nazardna , and 
for that consideration continued to the sons the lapsed allowances 
of the deceased father. No accounts were prepared so as to show 
in one view the income and expenditure of the State, and much less 
was any comparison instituted between the income and expenditure 
of one year with those of another. To describe the culmination of 
the state of things adequately, we must borrow the forcible language 
of Edmund Burke, and say that it was se an exchequer wherein 
extortion was the assessor, fraud the cashier, confusion the 
accountant, concealment the reporter, and oblivion the remem- 
brancer.^ * 

* The Ehdngi or the royal household is another very costly 
department. The expenditure in it ought to have, but has not had 
defined limits. It has, therefore, varied through a wide range, and 
furnished a tolerably correct measure of the frugality or prodigality 
of the ruler for the time being. In Malhdrrav’s time this 
department largely contributed to the derangement of the finances. 

It need not, therefore, be stated that, under the new regime, 
economy has been largely applied to the palace expenditure. It is 
not that we have reduced disbursements in an unrestrained or 
unbending spirit ; on the contrary, we have proceeded with great 
moderation and discrimination. A few items may be glanced at by 
way of illustration of the spirit which has actuated us. We have 
made few or no purchases of jewelry. There being a large stock at 
the palace, the accumulation of a succession of years, we could 
practise this abstinence without the slightest inconvenience. Again, 
lavish presents to favourites and flatterers have been greatly 
restrained. So again, waste and misappropriation have been 
prevented. Needless hands in various sub -departments of the palace 
have been reduced by finding them employment elsewhere. In the 
large establishments of singers, dancers, musicians, and athletes, 
vacancies are not filled up unless on good grounds, and so on / 1 

Sir T; Ma'dhavraVs Reforms, 1875-1881, 

We have now got some idea of the manner in which the revenues Sir T. Madhav- 
of the State were formerly collected and disbursed. It remains to Reforms. 

1 Iu his administration report for 1876-77, para, 402/ the Minister writes s *In 
the course of my experience of Native States I have come across pious Brahmans 
being still employed in fervently praying for the long life of Mah&r&j&s long since 
demised. Again the court astrologers are a body who are unwilling or unable to 
submit to financial control^ ; their independence is apparently co-exiensive with that 
of the planets whose mystic influences they interpret. An eclipse occurs in a certain 
constellation, Mars and Saturn are in conjunction, or Jupiter and Venus are in 
opposition. To avert the baneful influence of these phenomena on the hd&lth or the 
fortunes of the royal family, large donations must be made. If funds be refused, the 
next sickness in the family would be inevitably traced to the omission. It should be 
remembered in this connection that the Astronomer Eoyal of England is to this day 
receiving communications, soliciting his aid in counteracting the malevolence of the 
celestial bodies. In all such matters the administration does wisely in exercising 
a tolerant and elastic policy without altogether abdicating a salutary control.’ The 
Minister evidently does not spare the Palace. 
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show how Raja Sir T. Madhavrav has destroyed the old system 
and created one in its stead, of which the benefits are incalculably 
great. Instead of concealment he has given publicity, instead of 
disorder he has laid the foundations of order. There is now no 
need for borrowing large yearly sums, there is no difficulty in 
ascertaining what are the different needs and resources of the country, 
A few extracts from the Minister’s administration reports from 
1875-76 will suffice to show how the passage was effected from 
the old to the new state of things, and what are the reforms which 
his abrupt departure from the ancient traditions of the Native 
Government has brought about. 

Of old the State would borrow yearly the money it required. 
Not only has the Minister done away with the poted&ri system, but 
he has created a very large reserve. This reserve the Minister 
designs not to touch except in the case of some great calamity, 
such as the widespread famine which but lately compelled the 
Mahdrdja Sindia to borrow largely from the British Government. 
It is his proud and statesmanlike project to render the Baroda 
government independent of British assistance, even though the State 
may have to pass through a time of great and sudden difficulty. 1 
The reserve in the year 1880-81 consisted of Baroda Rs. 80,18,701 
in the central and subsidiary treasuries, inclusive of deposits, and 
of British Rs. 1,30,22,000 invested in the Government of India 
Promissory notes bearing interest Rs. 5,35,880. 

The statement of receipts and disbursements of the State, during 
the four years ending 1880-81, stands as follows : 

Baroda Receipts and Disbursements , 1877*78 - 1880*81. 
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The State revenue 
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Receipts and dis- 
bursements. 
1877*1881 , 


Receipts. 


Description op Items. 


1 Land revenue ... 

2 Tributes and fixed jamci- 

bandi 

3 AbMri ( sale of spirituous 

liquors and drugs) ... 

4 Miscellaneous taxes 

5 Customs (land, sea, 

transit, and town 
duties) ... ... ... 

6 Opium (excise and 

duty) 

7 Stamps ':w ; 

8 Mint ... 

9 Judicial fees, fines, &c... 

10 Education... 

11 Interest ... ... ... 

12 Railway (Dablioi Lines) 

net receipts ... ... 

13 Miscellaneous 


Total 


1 A large amount of capital has been very suddenly withdrawn from circulation, 
and it is probable that the results of the step are in so far injurious. There is no need 
to conceal the only drawback to a great and wise measure. 
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Description of Items. 

Disbursements. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1S80-S1. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. . 

: 1 Palace ... 

14,09,272 

13,81,897 

11,59,669 

12,21,422 

■■■ 2 JIuzur kacheri establish- 





ments ... 

4,10,860 

4,36,490 

4,52,637 

4,96,740 

3 Land revenue depart- 





ment 

9,50,939 

11,23,684 

9,78,610 

11,15.073 

4 Opium department 

1,27,595 

4,32,470 

4,47,610 

12,69,345 

5 Other civil establish- 




ments 

2,67,348 

1,89,427 

2,32,976 

2,74,871 

6 Judicial do. 

2,67,348 

2,9 1,587 

2,91,365 

2,91,010 

' 7 Police . . ... : ... ... 

7,84,398 

7,83,623 

8,11,782 

8,21,605 

.. 8 Jails r'.' : ... . '■/ .... : ... 

1,04,376 

1,26,054 

1,03,793 

72,678 

9 Military departments ... 

39,97,903 

36,26,65 7 

30,94,138 

31,90,250 

10 Ammiddrs, mmnuMdrs , 





pensions and miscel- 





laneous allowances ... 

7,12,533 

9,29,812 

7,34,432 

8,24,083 

11 Public works ... 

8,84,672 

13,98,179 

11,95,284 

16,31,498 

12 Education 

1,34,165 

1,50,465 

1,71,423 

3,94,519 

13 Medical department ... 

1,10,349 

1,20,752 

1,25,844 

3,33,804 

14 Municipalities ... 

2,31,255 

2,34,485 

2,72,415 

2,68,046 

15 Religious and charitable 





allowances 

8,86,671 

10,52,084 

7,96,408 

8,75,852 

16 Miscellaneous 

2,09,559 

1,38,667 

1,94,243 

3,31,786 

17 Extraordinary charges . 

8,10,575 

7,94,977 

7,80,292 

44,790 

Total ... 

1,22,14,105 

1,32,11,310 

1,18,42,921 

1,30,57,372 


It will be noticed tliat in the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 the total 
o£ payments somewhat exceeded the total of receipts. 1 The reason 
is that even GujarAt was somewhat affected by the famine which 
raged in some parts of India; if there was no famine, there was 
scarcity and the price of food ran high. The land revenue in 

1876- 77 was Rs. 89,01,615, that is, it exceeded that of the year 

1877- 78 by more than four lakhs. Not only this but in the latter year 
certain disbursements were heavier in consequence of the high price of 
food, for instance the religious and charitable allowances were nearly 
doubled and instead of 4| lakhs cost nearly nine lakhs. This increase 
was, however, partly the result of a re-adjustment of accounts from 
the ‘palace’ head to this head. In the year 1879-80 the season was 
favourable, so that while the receipts were larger, the disbursements on 
the palace, the military, and other departments were less. Comparing 
the expenditure under the present regime with what went before, 
that of the administration reports with the year 1839-40, or Saravat 
1896, for instance, what do we find ? The cost of the army is now less, 
though probably at that time its full cost was not made known. The 
palace expenditure is now apparently much greater, but of old no 
real account was kept of its doings. The administration of the 
mahdls was then placed at between ten and eleven lakhs, now thrice 
that sum is devoted to the proper revenue and judicial work of the 
country. Now from nine to fourteen lakhs are spent on public 
works, then nothing or next to nothing. Again there is now an 
educational department, a medical department, and municipalities, 
matters which did not enter into the dreams of the old rulers of the 
land. Such contrasts may be brought forward in countless numbers. 


1 The receipts and disbursements in the statement often vary curiously. This is 
the result of including in the accounts the collection and disbursements of arrears. 
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But all that could be written would fail to explain what the comfort 
is to the people, what the advantage which springs from honesty, 
publicity, providence, prudence, order, and self-restraint. 

No detailed explanation is required of the expenditure on depart- 
ments, each of which is separately treated in this volume. Some 
notion, however, may be given of the great activity displayed 
in public works, the care of which had been wholly neglected by 
previous Gaikwars, or so fitfully taken up that no mention of 
them can be made. It is no exaggeration to say that five years 
a^o there could not be found in the Baroda state a dozen public 
buildings devoted to other purposes than those of Government offices. 
Schools, dispensaries, hospitals, and jails were very very few. 

During the past six years Baroda Rs. 44,77,468 have been 
expended on public works. This sum does not include an expenditure 
of Rs. 3,9.0,000 on establishment and Rs. 8,00,000 on railways. 

For the military department buildings have been erected, valued at 
Rs. 3,21,977, including the Say&jirav Military Hospital Rs. 87,947, 
lines for two regiments Rs. 34,079, lines for a light field battery, 
bungalow for the officers, and stables for the gold gun battery, all at 
Baroda, barracks for the Dhfiri regiment, &c. 

On civil buildings Rs. 4,73,050 have been expended, which include 
the bumr office at Baroda Rs. 1,76,364, and public offices at Navsari, 
Karjan, Chfinsama, Pals&na, Dehgam, and Sankheda. 

On jails Rs. 8,99,951 have been spent, which include the Central 
Jail at Baroda which cost Rs. 6,72,005, and jails at Dabhoi, Petlad, 
Dwarka and Navsari, the Thagi jail at Baroda, and other buildings. 

Hospitals and dispensaries have cost Rs. 2,52,565, the Jamn&b&i 
Hospital at Baroda alone costing Rs. 1,07,551, while dispensaries 
have been built at Petlad, Navsari, Kadi, Sojitra, Dabhoi, Sidhpur, 
Dehgam, Padra, Kodinar, Damnagar, Pattan, Arnreli, Mes&na, 
Bechraji, and other places. 

No less than Rs. 11,01,780 have been spent on palaces and on the 
official residences of officers. The Lakshmivil&s palace of His 
Highness the Gaikwar at Baroda will ultimately cost twenty-two 
lakhs, of which Rs. 3,75,554 have been expended. The Nazar B&gh 
palace has been completed at a cost of Rs. 1,37,985. 

On educational buildings Rs. 4,33,434 have been spent. The 
new college will cost about six lakhs, of which Rs. 2,95,942 have 
been expended ; a school for His Highness at Baroda, and schools at 
Dehgdm, Dabhoi, Sojitra, Sidhpur, Sinor, and other places have 
been built. 

On roads and bridges Rs. 3,24,975 have been expended, Rs. 43,634 
on accommodation for travellers. These new roads are at Bilimora, 
Navsari, Bardoli, Kathor, Anand, Petlad, Varasda, Chabadia, &c. 

The public gardens at Baroda have cost Rs. 3,27,596, and the 
water supply of the capital Rs. 79,448. 

There is one item of expenditure which is deserving of mention. 
It goes by the name of municipal grants, and is based on a system 
whereby towns above a certain size or having a certain importance 
receive a yearly grant proportionate to their estimated numbers, four 
annas being allotted to each head of the population, or proportionate 
to their needs. The grant made to the capital is not, however, thus 



Amreli got Rs. 4000 in fixed grant, Dw4rka Rs. 1650, and Dhari 
Rs. 800. Fixed grants were made to certain towns of importance, but 
not on account of their size. Gandevi Rs. 1760, OMnsama Rs. 1824, 
Kheralu Rs. 2135, Mesana Rs. 2185, Dehg&tn Rs. 1258, Kalol 
Rs. 1466, Padra Rs. 1915, Yaso Rs. 1751, Damnagar Rs. 550, and 
Kodin&r Rs. 1500. Some towns, such as Navsdri, have real 
municipalities, in so far as they are allowed to levy duties and 
taxes locally and for local purposes. 
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calculated, and these fixed grants do not hinder further occasional 
grants being made for special purposes. These grants are termed 
municipal, but there is nothing municipal about them. They are local 
grants made by the State and dispensed under State management, in 
conservancy, the lighting, repairing and watering of the streets, &c. 

The disbursements in municipal grants amounted in the Baroda 
city in 1879-80 to Rs.2, 52,639, in 1880-81 to Rs. 2,32,960 ; in district 
towns in 1879-80 to Rs. 49,051, in 1880-81 to Rs. 54,769 ; or to a 
total in 1879-80 of Rs. 3,01,690, in 1880-81 of Rs. 2,87,727. 

The main items of the city municipality may be stated : 


Description of Items. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

■■ ■ 

Description of Items. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Office establishments. . . 
Inspection 

Conservancy ■' ■■ ; : ... j 

■ ■ Watering’ .roads' .. . 1 

Lighting roads ... 

Bs. 
13,887 
5366 j 
58,762 
23,299 
36,601 

Bs. 

13,958 

5124 

58,360 

20,548 

14,663 

Fire-engine establish- 
ment ...... 

Buildings and repairs ... 
Royal marriage ... 

Bs. 

5517 1 
29,925 
7726 

Bs. 

4644 

53,724 

Total with other items... 

2,52,639 

2,32,960 


Divisions. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Divisions. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

Navs&ri „ 

Baroda ... ... ... 

Bs. 

11,054 

11,810 

Bs. 

11,285 

10,951 

1"' ' X'-:' 

Kadi ■ ... ... ... 

Amreli ... 

Total ... 

Bs. 

21,927 

4760 

r. 'Rs. 
27,936 
4597 

49,051 

: 54,769 


Towns, 

Fixed. 

Special. 

Towns, 

Fixed. 

Special. 


Bs. 

Bs. 




Its. 

Bs. 

Kadi 

4250 

604 

Sidhpur ... 

Z-Zi'.' 


8500 

1925 

Visnagar 

4750 

223 

Pattan ... 



8000 

2468 

Vadnagar 

4000 

2958 

Vij&pur ... 


••• 

2500 . | 

■ ■I 
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The expenditure on the city municipality for the five previous 
years was: for 1874-75 Rs. 52,770, for 1875-76 Rs. 84,217, for 
1876-77 Rs. 1,54,655, for 1877-78 Rs. 1,66,355, for 1878-79 
, Rs. 1,74,816. 

The district municipal expenditure alluded to above was thus 
divided between the four divisions ; 


| It has been mentioned that certain towns get a fixed grant 
\ according to population, to which sum special grants are occasionally 
1 added. Thus Navsari in 1880-81 got a fixed grant of Rs. 3750 and 
: a special grant of Rs. 9829, Bilimora a fixed grant of Rs. 1800, 
; Dabhoi and PetMd got fixed grants of Rs. 3750, Sojitraof Rs. 2750, 
and Sinor of Es. 1500. In the northern division the grants were thus 
made : 
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A statement and some account concerning the charitable and 
religious grants made by the State are given at page 353, as many 
of these grants consist of lands. We may, therefore, at once pass on 
to the State receipts, omitting all mention of the land revenue which 
has been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

Though the following figures do not give full information for 
two years, they will serve to show in a measure the proportion in 
which each division supplies the State with funds : 

■ .. -:V T . n n Ci’imi- -p Muni- 

District. Years, ^enue. Transit Vera - Stamps. Yaw. rles" c jP U " 

Bs. Es. Rs. Es. Bs. Bs. Es. Rs. Bs. Bs„ 

..i ( 1876-77 16,93,910 1,48,927 12,498 81,379 31,324 5890 29,140 , 5000 248 

1877-88 17,41,248 1,09,947 11,736 99,277 25,935 4036 10,362 5000 399 14,292 
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Navs&ri' 


Entire Revenue , 

Amount 

for Remission. Collection. Balance, 
i collection. . " ' . . 


Years. 


Land 

revenue. 


Ab- Miscel- 
ktiri. Ianeous. 


Remis- Eealis- Adjust- Grand 
sion. able, ment. Total. 


District. Years. 


| Miscella- Revenue 

"• Ye0JS ' — "f S 

: o‘ _1 than land. ;; 

Bs. Bs. Rs. Bs. 

Kadi ... \ 1875 ' 76 - 25 > S9 > 42 ? 1,93,963 8,39,712 36,23,103 

* l 1876-77 ... 25,74,368 2,06,490 10,03,137“ 38,44,056 

Customs Receipts, ‘ Of old/ Sir T. Madhavrdv wrote early in his career, f customs 
duties have yielded a considerable proportion of the public revenues, 
but the system of management, judged by a modern standard, was 

open to grave objections/ 

‘ Tbe country abounds with stations or ndJeds, at each of which 

goods are liable to be stopped and examined, and subjected to some 

impost or other. The same goods have to pass several of these ndJeds, 
or custom-houses. The longer the distance the goods have to pass, ; 


1 In 1879-80 the receipts from land were Rs, 17,21,982; from customs Rs. 63,347; 

from liquor fanning Rs, 1,05,826; from stamps Rs. 26,638; from opium Rs. 22,739 
and from registration Rs. 2011, 1 ’ ’ 

2 Items for sdyar farm ... Rs. 3,09,692 AbMri ... Rs 02 356 

Do. for petty farms ... „ 2,36,247 To miscellaneous sources „ ' 4,64,961 

Total ... Rs. 5,45,939 5 17 257 

« le State f rom the foreign export of opium in chests amounted 
besides to Rs, 3,95,347, but is not calculated m the district accounts, 


•''St* " f \ 
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the greater is the number of levies on the same. It is supposed that 
the levies are made according to prescribed tariffs ; but, in as much 
as the duties are farmed out and the farmer is not subject to proper 
supervision, great irregularities doubtless prevail. The farmer of 
customs often does whatever he likes in view to augment his own 
gains. The development of trade thus suffers much. It is only 
because the people have never known a better state of things, that 
they silently submit to these evils, 3 

In 1876-77, the system of collecting customs dues was changed Bamda Division, 
in the block of territory between the Narbada and the Mahi, that 
is, in the main portion of the Central Division, not including PetKd 
and Chandod. As the Minister triumphantly puts it in his 
administration report for that year : 1 C A great number of customs 
stations, with which the interior of the block had been vexed, were 
swept off to the great relief of trade. Heavy duties were reduced, 
and the re-duplication of duties was done away with. A simple and 
intelligible tariff has been prescribed. Inducement to smuggling 
has been diminished, but adequate deterrent penalties are employed. 

The system was introduced at a loss of Rs. 89,706. At the same 
time there was effected the abolition of petty imposts, which some 
private individuals had been in the habit of levying on trade. Even 
some patels used to levy similar imposts for their own use, alleging 
prescription. At the same time, in the Amreli mahdls customs 
duties on passing traffic were abolished on the following routes : 
viz. Chdvand, Damnagar, Chal&la, and Samandiala. 3 

The old system of town and transit duties in the Baroda as in 
other divisions should be briefly recorded, as in a very few years 
the utter badness of it will be forgotten. Town duties were levied 
in every town of the division in which there was a sub-divisional 
hacheri and also in Vaghodia ; they were levied on almost all goods 
imported, and, except in the case of the city of Baroda, on all goods 
exported. Articles which had been taxed when imported were also 
taxed when exported again. The rates differed everywhere they 
were very high in Baroda, they differed in Pddra itself, according 
as they were imported from the country south or north of the Mahi. 

Some duties were levied on weight and others on value. 

Transit duties were rdhddri, gaddi or hhunta. The last kind 
of transit duty was only levied in two places and needs no descrip- 
tion, There were in the division 115 customs-houses, at which goods 
were examined and rdhddri or gaddi duties imposed. There were 
five groups of these ndkds, the three greater groups were Baroda, 

Koliad, and P&dra and Gavifead, the two minor were Zelanpur 
and Sokhda, each having its own system^ In the Koliad group 
merchandise only paid rdhddri once on passing one or several of the 
ndhds or stations : there was a separate rate for merchandise being 
exported beyond the territories by road, another having a like destina- 
tion by railway, a third if it was not going into foreign territory, a 
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l Baroda Administration Report, 1876-77, paras, 421-435, 
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fourth if it was to cross tlio Mahi. There wore further complications 
not to he mentioned, hut merchandise which had paid mhddri at one 
n&ka became liable on passing other mbits to pay gaddi. The average 
rate of the former was 2 J per cent, of the latter from three to six 
j pice per cartload or less for pack animals. M creliandise which had paid 
mhddri in the Baroda, or Padra and Go.vd.sad group, only paid gaddi,. 
If merchandise left the Koliad group and had paid the railway duty, 
it was only liable to gaddi in the greater groups, but to full mhddri 
in the minor groups. But if in Koliad it had paid any of the other 
three degrees of duty, even in the greater groups it paid full mhddri. 
In the Padra group rdhdari might be charged in full at four ndkds ; 
hut, if more were passed, then only gaddi was charged. But should 
only a single ndka be passed with merchandise for some other group 
it was taxed fourfold. Further particulars need not bo given. 
These are some of the supposed rules, for they were never committed 
to writing and these actions of the farmers were not much supervised 
by Government servants. The rates of duties on different kinds of 
goods were authoritatively published, but possibly they received but 
little attention. 

Sir T. Madhavrdv ruled that 'no more than one import and one 
export duty will be levied at the railway stations and on the frontier. 
All inland ndkds, and all duties and imposts levied at them will he 
abolished. No article taxed when imported will be taxed again 
when exported, and vice versa. Only a limited number of articles 
will be taxed, at ad valorem rates converted as far as possible as 
rates on weight. There will be one uniform duty of 8 per cent 
on imports and exports, except with regard to the ten articles 
subject to higher rates of town duties, and except with regard to a 
few articles specially set aside.* 

The following articles alone are subject to duty on export at 
the following rates : Cotton with seed 1| anna per man, cotton 
without seed 4 annas, cotton-seed 5 annas per sixteen mans, country 
twist 10 annas per man, country piece-goods Its. 3 per Bs. 1 00 
worth, and mahura 5 annas per sixteen mans. 

Fifty-eight articles are liable to duty on import, such as sugar, 
sngarcandy, molasses, clarified butter, oils, oil-seeds, foreign piece- 
goods, timber, foreign twist, silk, fuel, tobacco, salt (1£ annas per 
man), dates, cocoanuts, ginger, betel, chillies, indigo, opium (Rs. 20 
per man), glass, soap, paper, candles, spirits, guns, carriages, &e. 

Only in five towns have any import duties to be paid; in none 
are export duties paid. The import duties are the same as in 
the country, except with regard to the first ten articles mentioned 
above, when they are somewhat heavier. Goods that have paid 
duty at any . station do not pay when imported into a town 
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with the Ran a of Mandva. In the second a settlement has "been 
made. Petlad is so intermixed with foreign territory that the 
rules which would apply to a block of country could not hold 
good. Petlad suffered more under the old regime than any portion 
„ of the Baroda sub -division, and the farmers of customs had long 
maintained such rates of duties and such practices as best pleased 
themselves. By the new scheme of September 1878, all duties and 
local imports were removed. There remains but a small duty on 

■ tobacco and snuff. The reason is that the ndhds could not be 
; entertained without transit duties being charged on foreign goods, and 
j foreign goods pass through and through this scattered sub-division. 

J Transit duties have been abolished in the Amreli, Dhdri and Amrdi Division. 
Damnagar sub-divisions of Kathiawar, at a loss of eight or nine 
thousand rupees. The town duties inmost places have been retained. 

Nothing has yet been done in Kodin&r and Okhamandal. 

■ The present sub-divisions of Navsari and Gandevi, or as these Navmri Division^ 
• districts were called under the old system, Gandevi, Navsari, Teladi, 

j and Maroli, do not possess any customs ndhds. The British 
j Government acquired the customs duties of these sub-divisions 
? from the Peshwa, and abolished them altogether in 1846. 

I In 1877-78 the reform of the Navsari division was undertaken. 

' Sir T. Madhavrav has written : 1 The system which has been 
, superseded was a very complicated one. Uniformity there was none. 

None but a few experts knew what a certain consignment, taking a 
.. certain route, would have to pay. Over the whole of the division, 
except certain districts, a network of customs ndhds was spread. 
f Almost every ndka had its own rates of duty, which differed from the 
' rates levied at other ndhds. In some instances the rates were almost 
prohibitive. Goods conveyed from the eastern to the western limit 
of the division had to pay, in some instances, as many as nineteen 
imposts at three places where the goods were subject to detention and 
1 examination. Certain goods paid duty in kind in addition to cash, 
j Certain goods were allowed deductions from duty. All sorts of 
j goods were taxed/ 

s As the Navs&ri division is split into two by British territory, 

1 f each of these blocks was treated as a separate district for customs 
i purposes. In each of these blocks one duty, either export or import 
i at the frontier, has been introduced. No other duty is to be levied 
i within the block on goods which have once paid this duty. There 
are no internal ndhds now. The eastern block comprises the sub- 
tl divisions of Yelacha, Kamrej, and Palsana ,* the western block those 
fc of Moha, Yi&ra, and Songad. The rates of duty have been, in many 
a instances, considerably reduced, and many articles formerly taxed 
t have been declared free. The manner of levying the duties is so 
i simple as to be intelligible to any one. Certain roads passing from 
| one part to another of British territory, through corners ^ or small 
\ tracks of Baroda territory, have been declared free. Ndhds in ■ cer- 
I tain outlying tracts of Baroda territory have also been abolished. 
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It is estimated that the customs revenues of the district will fall 
by one-third. 3 A few additional remarks on and illustrations of the 
points laid down in the extract from the administration report will 
serve to show its truth. In addition to the main customs duties in 
certain places, as at Songad, Vi&ra, and Kathor, carts laden with 
goods were subjected to duties known as phdg, garhdli , daldli, and 
map. The first was levied on carts entering Songad and Viara, the 
second and third on goods that broke bulk at} Songad or that were 
exported, the map on goods that were sold in Kathor. 

The customs farmers also levied a tax which is worth mentioning, 
because it was common to all parts of the Baroda state. The right 
was sold to them of weighing, fora consideration, all grain imported 
for sale into the sub-division. The right of collecting taxes sold by 
auction to farmers in the six sub-divisions did not include Antapur, 
Bis^npur in Viara, and Vajpur in Songad. Certain hereditary 
officers, desdis and mazmnddrs, enjoyed a share of the product of 
these duties which they recovered directly from the farmers. 

It has been mentioned that transit duties were abolished by the 
British authorities in the Navsari and Gandevi sub-divisions. But 
there are town duties in Navs&ri on goods imported for local con- 
sumption, termed mapdm , including spices, oil-seeds, timber, &e. 
A tax of 1 1 per cent on cotton and piece-goods exported is also 
levied under the name of mulcdt. 

The schedules of dutiable articles were not drawn up for the 
Navs&ri division without a great deal of leisurely investigation. 
It was otherwise in the Kadi district. The introduction of the 
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There are, properly speaking, no sea-customs levied by the Gaik- 
war along the coast of Gujarat. All the rights of seaboard and of 
the manufacture of salt are claimed by the British as the successors 
of the Peshwa, and the Baroda state may not open a new port or 

[ exercise any other right on the seaboard without the sanction of 
‘ the British Government. The Gaikwar has seaboard rights in 
Kathiawar, and possesses in Kodinar two ports at Mul Dwarfea and 
. Yelan, and in Okhamandal two ports at Dwdrka and Bet, besides 
some ports of very small importance. These ports are, with regard 
to imports from British India, on the same footing as British ports, 
. and gain certain advantages by the rules laid down for British India 
■ interportal trade. Goods imported from British India and exported 
to British India ports are free of British duty, though, on their side 
the Gaikwdr ports may levy duty on British goods. The only 
stipulation is that in trading with foreign ports which are not British 
J the Gaikwar is not to impose duties on his goods lighter than 

( British duties. 

Though there are no sea customs, port-dues are levied on the Nav- 
s&ri coast as well as in Okhdmandal. If they are not exactly port-dues 
they resemble them. There is one due termed valdva , or guarantee 
i | of safe passage in times when piracy was common, levied on 

I i vessels arriving at or departing from Bilimora and Navsari, If the 

L goods on hoard weigh twenty khdndis or less, the duty is on the goods 
at the rate of five annas a hhdndi, if the weight of the goods exceeds 
I twenty hhdndis the duty is levied on the tonnage of the vessel, 
| Mangoes and molasses pay a special duty termed ddhio, cocoanuts 
** and tobacco another special duty termed vdngi . Marvfidis used to 
f , import cloths, &c. into Bilimora by sea, and commuted certain dues 
\ into a lump sum yearly : the sea trade is gone but the duty is still 
exacted. Besides the valdva there are other dues. Vessels constructed 
at Bilimora have to pay one or two rupees, a duty termed bhet . 
On entering or leaving Bilimora or Navsari each vessel, whether 
} empty or laden, pays hol 3 a duty varying according to tonnage from 
1 Ks. to Rs. 16. Each vessel entering the harbour at any time 
* between February and June pays Re. 1 or Re. \ as phdg, to defray 
® the expenses of the Phdlgun festival. There are port dues or fees 
* t when vessels are beached for the monsoon, when a pilot is supplied, 

; 1 in order to defray the expense of certain sanitary measures. In 
; c 1879-80 the dues thus levied amounted to Rs. 5146. Up to 1876 
; A the collection was let out to farmers, now it is made by the 
Government. All or some of these dues used to be levied not only 
y n on Gaikwar but on British vessels, even when the latter merely 
; t passed through a Gaikwar creek to get at British coast. The right 
I a to levy the dues has been disputed. 

■i 1 Port dues are levied in Okhamandal, but not in Kodinar. 

■v I The Baroda state includes a pretty wide area within which the 

I I ^ precious poppy can be grown, and opium has, for some time, been 
\ [ produced in the Kadi division, and also to some extent in the 
H Petlad sub-division of the Baroda division. 1 
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The Government of India derives a very large income from the 
monopoly it enjoys in its own territory of the sale of opium to the 
foreigner, mainly, that is, to China. But a fair quantity of opium is 
grown in certain Native States, which is also exported from India. 
The Government of India raises the price of this opium to the level 
of its own opium and derives at the same time a revenue by not 
allowing such opium to pass through British India without 
paying a pass fee of Rs. 5 per pound or Rs. 600 on the chest. In 
this manner the British Government/ writes Sir T. Madhav- 
rav, r derived a large yearly revenue from Baroda opium, on an 
average amounting to twelve hikhs. The great bulk of Baroda- 
grown opium goes out of Baroda,, pays the British pass duty at the 
Ahmedabad scales, and proceeds to Bombay, thence to be taken 
to China along with the Malwa produce/ 

But from the early years of this century the British have been 
unable to gain from the Gaikw&r government that it should issue 
such rules as would prevent the smuggling into British territory, 
K&thiawar and Cutch, of cheaply grown opium or into its own 
territory of opium from Mevad, Mdlwa, and Kota, and from the fair at 
Samlaji in Idar. 

Treaty, mh Sep- In 1820 a treaty was framed by. which the Gaikwar promised 
temberWO . that the State should be the sole purchaser of foreign, that is, 

British opium, of opium grown within his State, and that (Article V) 
the price of opium should be the same in the territories of the two 
Governments. At the same time the smuggling of opium into the 
State was to be put down. 

In* short a State monopoly was to be created which should make 
Baroda opium as expensive as British or Malwa opium. As a matter 
of fact the treaty remained a dead letter. A State monopoly was 
never created ; licenses for the sale of opium, inside the State were 
granted in some districts, but not in Kadi itself where the opium was 
grown; no opium was ever purchased from the British warehouse, 
and merchants obtained their opium from whatever source they 
pleased ; the State never bought any opium grown within its limits 
and the cultivation was quite unchecked ; no limit was placed below 
which opium could not he sold, and no attempt was made to check 
smuggling. So matters proceeded and in 1857 opium began to be 
exported from Baroda to China, passing through Ahmedabad 
however, and regularly paying the proper pass fee. In 1861-62, or 
Sam vat 1918, there were sent to the Ahmedabad scales 8189 chests 
weighing 142 pounds each. 

Within the State, from 1811, one farm was granted for the 
sale of opium in the whole of the Baroda division, and subsequently 
the Navs^ri division was added to it, and finally a separate 
farm was granted for the sale in Amreli. But the Government 
did not inquire where the farmer purchased his opium. In Kadi 
itself no attempt was made to farm the sale of a drug everywhere 
produced. Only when opium from Baroda passed the scales at 
Ahmedabad the State charged the producer at first Rs.- 75, then for 
three years Rs, 100, and finally Rs. 185 per chest. Nevertheless, 
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no i ©al stop was taken to ascertain liow much opium was actually 
grown and wliat proportion of tlie whole was sold by smugglers. 
There was a sort of field inspection and estimate taken, and the 
purchaser of the opium was taxed according to the supposed value of 
he field. But every one conspired to dispute the inspecting official's 
itimate and evaded payment on one score or another. The State 
ifferecl, and the British Government continued to be discontented 
ith the manner in which its own opium monopoly was injured by 
ie lax treatment of the Gaikw&r government. Besides the 
nuggling of Malwa opium into Baroda was quite unchecked/ 

1877 the Minister Sir T, Madhavrav took up the question 
in earnest. The demand of the British Government was that the 
treaty of 1820 should be observed. But it had never been observed 
from the outset, and practices had sprung up which had obtained 
the strength of prescriptive rights. The treaty was consequently 
set aside, and the State once more promised to put everything 
right. It now undertook two monopolies, 1st that of production, 
2nd that of retail sale within the State, The Gaikwar government 
has been enriched by the measures adopted to carrv out t/h^se 


1 Baroda opium is exported to China, but at the same time M&iwa opium is imported 
for home consumption. 
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under license only, the area to be so oritivated being P^yioudy 


deterndned' Yfihe recrements' of the market. The rayats are 
informed that all produce must be sold to Government and the 
* i i * I. 1 1 - doi'l la o’lvftn out sit the time w 


price'at'wMch itTwifi be purchased is given out at the time when 

T* ^fUvvratA «.T*A n.rmKfld for. 1 TllO ft' 


licenses to“cultivate are applied ford The produce of the poppy is 
manufactured into opium by the Gdikwdr government. Opium is 
then sold by the Gaikwdr government to purchasers at Aliinodabad 
after duty has been paid at the scales, if it is for export. 

To carry out the monopoly of the retail sale within the State, the 
administration first purchased, often at a loss, all the old opium m 
the country and also imported from Malwa; it gave notice at the 
same time that all private vendors should get rid of their existing 
stock within three months. 


Having thus attained a reserve and being the sole legitimate 
possessor of opium, the State established a depot m each mahal, j 
and sub-dep6ts for distant places. Licenses were then sold by , 
auction to vendors, one for each mahal, four for the city of Baroda l 
and one for each of several big towns. 2 License vendors purchase 
opium at a price fixed by the British Government. The penalties 
to which smugglers are liable have been made very severe. 

Ho pass-fee is charged for Malwa opium, when any is purchased 
by tlie Baroda state. 

It is inadvisable to state what are the financial results of these 
recent monopolies. In 1879-80 and 1880-81 no opium was exported 
to Ahmedabad, hut a large quantity was issued to be sold retan by 
the license-holders. After deducting all expenses of the State 
manufactures there was in 1878-79 a net profit of Us. 1,59,263, m 
1879-80 of Its. 1,92,039, and in 1880-81 of Rs. 2,08,849. 

* In 1878-79 the monopolies came into operation, except in the 
Kadi division, where the retail sale monopoly dated 1st October 
1878. ;3 


The area of land cultivated in 1878-79 was 1790 acres, in 
1879-80 it was 5935 acres, of which the outturn in juice was in the 
first year 33,834 pounds and in the second year 98,715 pounds, owing 
to the injurious effects of a frost. In 1880-81 the area was 22,180 
acres and the yield 340,612 pounds. 

Thus the two monopolies have worked well, the cultivation of** 
the poppy has risen to its former level, and the Government has j 
increased its revenues from this source, 


The revenue termed abk&ri is derived solely from manufactured 
liquor and toddy ; bhang, gdnja and other intoxicating drugs, such as 
those prepared from wheat, madai , bhoja, mdjurn , are not taxed. The 
right to manufacture and sell liquor is sold by auction to farmers. 


1 Cultivators of tlie poppy receive an advance from government, if they need it. 
They are paid for the produce they bring in as soon as it is delivered. 

2 Thus in the southern division there are (1880*81) three depots at Navsdri, Vel&cha, 
and Vi&ra, from which five licensed vendors obtain their opium at the rates obtaining 
in British markets. 

3 Baroda Administration Beport, 1878*79, 188*189. 
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"The sarhdr has to enter into yearly contracts for an extensive 
supply of grass and fuel. To secure these articles _ cheaply, the 
contractor was allowed some privileges of a most vexatious character. 
For instance, he was at liberty to seize any grass or fuel which was 
for private sale, and to pay for the same at rates below the 
market value. What he did not thus seize had to pay him arbitrary 
imposts. All these evils have been swept away, and the supply for 
the sarkdr has been placed on the footing of common fairness. 

<■ These reforms have caused a loss of about Rs. 30,000 per 
annum, but they have caused a gain to the community amounting 
probably to six times that sum. This good work will be steadily 
continued.' 1 

In 1877-78 the Minister wrote: ‘As in the course of business 
we come across bad taxes and monopolies, we either abolish them 
or apply correctives or at least palliatives. For instanee, at 
Yisnagar, there was a monopoly of the work of supplying Jcosids, or 
messengers, to merchants and others. The holder of the monopoly 
alone could supply the kosids, and for this privilege he paid a 
trifling amount annually to the sarkdr. We have abolished the 
thing altogether. Again, at the village of Harm near Baroda, 
where a fair is held annually, there existed a monopoly for selling 
sweetmeats during the fair, the holder of the exclusive privilege 
paying a paltry consideration to the sarkdr. We have altogether 
abolished this monopoly. Again, in the important town of Navsari f 
the sale of bricks was the subject of a monopoly. W e have abolished : 
this monopoly, and left people free to make or sell bricks like other 
things. Again, for the sake of an insignificant revenue, certaiii 
duties on trade were levied at the village of Kathvar in the Radi 
division, a village surrounded by British territories. During the 
last financial year twelve or more objectionable taxes were abolished. 
A recital of them will serve to show what was the system or rather 
want of system, in raising money from any available source which : 
the present administration is trying to remedy.’ 

It must first be constantly remembered that not only were the land . 
revenues farmed out, but every kind of tax, monopolies being created ' 
in every possible branch of trade. Isi. In Okhamandal one person 
purchased the right of allowing the buffaloes to graze, and was 
permitted to levy Rs. 2 on every buffalo and Rs. 1 1 on every calf. ' 
2nd. At Amreli a farmer for Rs. i.475 obtained the right to levy 2' 
annas a day on every shop in which vegetables, sugarcane, &c., were " 
sold. 3rd. In Kodinar a sum of from 4 annas to Rs. 2 was exacted = 
on the spot where cloth was woven by the Dheds. 4th. In Amreli a; 
farmer purchased the right of levying a tax on Musalmfln butchers. 
5th. Government used to obtain Rs. 1369| from the farmer of a 
monopoly for the combing or cleansing of cotton in Amreli, Dhflri, 
Kodinar, Damnagar and Siflnagar. 6th. There was an octroi farmed 
out on articles entering Amreli, which had nothing to do with the 
ordinary customs dues. Re. | was charged on every cart of cotton, 
clarified butter, oil, castor-oil, plants, molasses, wood, food, condiments, 
and unripe mangoes ; Rs. 1 £ on every bundle of silk rnasadi ; Re. | on 
every bundle of European thread; Rs. 2 on every sixteen maunds of til, 
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and so on. This farm has been abolished and similar ones in Dhari, 
Damnagar and Kodinar. 7 th. There was a monopoly for the sale 
of sugarcane in Bet which has been done away with. 8th. In the 
village of Chhani, near Baroda, Government used to take a dalcili 
on persons who brought in agricultural produce, and a farmer 
levied the impost. If a stranger brought in oil, for instance, he paid 
8 annas, but a Chhani inhabitant paid 1 4 annas ; if the former 
brought in 16 mans of cotton he paid 8 annas ; if the latter 
brought in a similar quantity he paid 4 annas. 9th. The Vanias of 
the same village, when weighing goods in the market, charged 4 
annas to the seller of 16 mans of produce and 2 annas to the 
purchaser thereof. These six annas went thus : 24 annas to feeding 
religious mendicants ; | anna to the village mandir , or temple ; 

4 anna to the weigher; the remaining 2\ annas the V&nias kept. 

The custom is now abolished. 19th, At Dabhoi a similar charge on 
weighing was exacted by a person who farmed the right from 
Government for a sum of Us. 1086. 11th. In the neighbourhood 

of Baroda itself there are numerous fan gardens in indm lands. For 
a strip of such garden, a foot broad and 150 or 175 feet long, a tax 
was paid of 12 annas which is no longer exacted. 

To give still more clearly an idea of this system of Leaping on 
taxes and to bring out the points of the farming system, not, as 
is often imagined, of the land revenue only but of every kind of 
revenue a couple of instances of chance taxes are given : 

( There was/ wrote the subha of Kadi, * a mong th e verds a 
curious tax called * hanthi vera / the neckiace'tax^ yielding alilhnuib^- 
income of Rs. 46. The origin of this, as tradition goes, is that a 
mdmla tddr at Visnagar had once lost his hanthi or necklace. To 
drive away his grief or curry his favour the people contributed to 
make up the loss. The contribution assumed the form of a 
permanent tax/ 

Another silly tax apparently crushed a flourishing production. 

A tax called uolika was levied on cotton exported to Bombay. One 
shikdi rupee was charged on the man of forty kacha shers. When 
(1862) the tax was put on, the man was worth Rs. 17J- and the next 
year Rs. 22-1-6. But, later, the price of cotton fell to Rs. 7-12 
and yet the tax was continued. Consequently, though in 1862 and 
1863 the export of cotton was 30,000 and 20,000 mans, it fell 
to about 4000 mans. This tax was removed together with many 
other imposts, when the new system of customs was introduced into 
the Kadi district. 

The present administration is steadily doing away with many 
objectionable miscellaneous taxes, but it is proceeding cautiously 
and not without first ascertaining how each tax affects the payer and 
how the whole burden of taxes paid weighs on the village or district* 
Miscellaneous taxes are of two kinds : those which fall on the 
agricultural population and those which fall on the non-agricultural 
population. The former, where they still exist, will be all swallowed 
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n= up into the land tax, when measures are taken for a regular survey 
vi and assessment. But long established taxes on the non-agri cultural 
population will not be rashly removed. - 
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The verdsy as they are termed, form an immense list, and no 
doubt some are obnoxious to the economist, but it is not without 
investigation that it can be ascertained what the area is over which 
each tax spreads, some being so local as to affect one village only, 
or how far the same tax re-appears in the list under different names. 
They will, therefore, be classified and considered district by district. 
The Minister has laid down the lines along which he intends to 
proceed. Professional taxes of long standing will be considered in 
themselves justifiable, but will be systematised. If possible the 
incidence of the tax should be equalized and individuals should 
not be allowed to escape, especially in cases where a monopoly is 
thereby created. A justifiable tax, if objectionable in parts, will 
be divested of those parts only. But a tax which represses local 
industry or local production, checks export and needlessly 
necessitates import of what might be locally produced, will be 
abolished. Finally, a tax which causes vexation disproportionate 
with its outturn will also be removed. 

As an instance of an existing professional tax which seems to 
require revision rather than abolition, the ‘ beihah vera * in the 
Navsari division may be instanced. This is not a license tax, but 
a tax on each of the various manufacturing and industrial classes. 
Each class is required to make up a specified sum in such a way as 
best suits it. The amount of the levy varies not only in the 
different sub-divisions but in different villages of the same sub- 
division, nor is the tax always levied on the same professions. The 

head to pay annually Es. 975, 
Palsana Es. 286, KAmrej Es. 341, Vel&cha Es. 1671 and Gandevi 
Es. 686. 

The Minister, though he does not lay claim to have effected any 
great changes, has endeavoured to introduce order into the Stamp 
Department. As early as 1876-77 he wrote; 1 ‘'Many sources of 
confusion and fraud have been cleared away. Stock was taken ; 
defalcations were brought to light and punished so far as possible ; 
a proper system of accounts was introduced ; the establishment was 
reorganized and was placed under an honest superintendent. 
It was discovered that a sum of more than half a Mkh had been 
embezzled. Again, stamped papers of the value of over five Mkhs 
appear to have been issued, but remain unaccounted for. Again, 
while the yearly sales were of one or two lakhs only, the stamps 
kept in balance were of much more than ten lakhs/ 

The sale of stamps in 1876-77 was Es. 2,06,410, showing an 
increase of about Es. 58,000 on the sales of the preceding year. 
In 1877-78 the total receipts amounted to Es. 2,09,277, including 
Es. 4000 of arrears ; and the actual sale was Es. 1,91,000, the 
remainder being levied in penalties. In 1878-79, also a bad year 
of harvests, the sale amounted to Es. 2,08,952. In 1879-80 the sale 
decreased to Es. 1,96,386. In 1880-81 the total receipts rose against 
Es. 2,26,553, while the cost of the department was Es. 14,874. 
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Conclusion. 


1 Thus forests in Chapter II : In 1880-81 the revenues amounted to Rs. 69,568, of 
which over Rs, 49,000 were obtained from timber, about Rs. 9700 from bamboos and 
firewood, respectively 5 the expenditure on the department rose to Es, 28,293. See 
pp. 33 and 34. 


There are in Baroda both general stamps and stamps demanded 
from litigants. His Highness Sayajir4v II. introduced stamps in 
1828, but his rudimentary measure was modified in 1864, 1866, and 
1868. The peculiar custom which obtains in Baroda is that in no 
transaction relating to property or to commerce, is it' obligatory on 
a person to employ a stamped document. Should any person find 
it necessary to use a document in evidence in a law-court which he 
was in the first instance at liberty to have stamped, he is compelled 
to affix a stamp of three times the original value. Very few 
transactions are liable to be recorded on stamped documents ; they 
are deeds transferring property, transactions regarding the borrowing 
or lending of money, and court documents. 

On the other hand the rates of duty are very high : for deeds of 
gift and inheritance 5 per cent or more, and if the property is 
worth one Mkh the stamp is for Rs. 6000 ; for immovable property 
5 per cent ; and for plaints brought before the court the stamp costs 
from 5 to 8 per cent. Thus a plaint to recover Rs. 75,000 requires a 
stamp of Rs. 4500. 

Certain changes in the rates are in contemplation. 

The other sources of the revenues accruing to the State are dealt 
with in other portions of this work. 1 The revenue derived from 
tributes paid by small states in Kathiawar, the Mahi and Rewa 
Kanth&s is fixed. In years of scarcity the tributes are sometimes 
not paid in full. The revenue derived from the mint is trifling 
and may very possibly fall off in consequence^! ITS 
operations of a very faulty system. A word may be said on the 
State railways between Dabhoi, Ch&ndod, Miyagam, and Baroda. 
These lines are worked by the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
Railway Company, who keep full accounts of all earnings and 
receipts from traffic. The company charges the State all actual 
working expenses and a percentage of 12| on expenditure for 
supervision and audit of accounts. In other words the Company 
contents itself with the indirect advantage accruing to the main line 
for the feeder, but it insures itself against loss. 

It cannot be denied that there is not a single branch of the 
revenues which the present administration has not either created 
or very materially altered. It may also be asserted that the 
practices which have been abolished were bad, and often incredibly 
bad, and that the innovations created are based on sound principles, 
have been carried out with circumspection, and promise to enrich 
the State, while relieving the tax-payers to no inconsiderable degree. 
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CHAPTER X. 

JUSTICE. 

So great a revolution lias taken place in the administration o£ 
justice within the last few years, that it would not be advisable to 
omit a sketch of that which is past before describing the present 
condition of things, the mere commencement of a new system. 

The early Mar&tha invaders of Gujarat sought not territory but 
the right of levying tribute, and greed of gold was their first as 
it has been their most enduring passion. Territory fell into their 
hands almost against their wish, not because they had any ambition 
to acquire it or any previous training in the art of ruling, but 
because the Moghul empire fell to pieces. The disintegration of the 
great Musalman state in Gujarat preceded as well as accompanied 
Mar&tha conquest. The Sen&pati or G&ikw&r and other Mar&tha 
chiefs obtained a portion only, though a large portion, of the debris, 
of which great Musalman nobles, Rajput chieftains and even petty 

Though it is scarcely a century and a half since ’’fitoda was 
finally won, it was not till twenty years after that event YfiaT" 
Ahmedabad fell, and again thirty years after that the Babi family was 
rooted out, while the great towns of Surat, Broach and Cambay 
were never wholly acquired. Between the time of the conquest over 
the Babis and the advent of the first British Resident the Gaikwar 
famil y was almost continuously racked by internal disputes, and 
their fortune showed signs rather of dissolution and decay than of 
progress and prosperity. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at 
that their conquests were intermittent and that the degree _ of their 
do mini on over the chiefs and chieftains of Gujarat varied from 
complete ascendancy to the mere right of levying tribute whenever 
an armed force could be sent out to collect it. Nor is it strange that 
in the wilder parts of the country, their rule, such as it was, was of a 
much slighter and more precarious nature than in the plains round 
the chief towns. Finally, if we consider that during this imperfect 
and gradual conquest the Marathas were moved by but one intense 
desire, viz., that of acquiring booty or tribute for their army and its 
leaders, and that they had no wish to introduce uew laws or a new 
administration of laws, we shall be able to realize how it was that 
under their rule scant justice was executed, of a rough and simple 
kind, administered by men whose main work lay in another 
direction. 


Mehvdsi Country, 




Tbe MardtMs nominally divided tbe country, into which they had 
introduced themselves, into two parts: the one they called rdsti or 
peaceable, the other mehvdsi or turbulent. 
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In the peaceful country a regular revenue was raised, in the 
turbulent country tribute was levied at the point of the 'sword : in 
the one the decisions of the judge were law, in the other justice 
could not be administered. 

Amritlal, a competent witness, wrote i c Though the authority of 
the Moghal government was maintained by thdnds , or bodies of 
troops, in different places, yet the whole extent of the country was 
intersectedjby the possessions of the original Rajas, Rajputs, Kolis> 
and gardsias , who all bore the general name of zamindars.* These 
' ^ctmindarswere as independent under the Emperor as they afterwards 
continued to be under the Mar&thas. Indeed, for some time, while 
: the supremacy was passing from the former to the latter, they became 
*. more powerful and turbulent than they had for a long while been, 

, but gradually sank again before the increasing exactions of the new 
conquerors. 

Mr. Diggle, Major Walker s assistant, wrote of these people in 
1804 : f The rayats are a quiet, tractable race of people, and all 
j judicial process would with ease be executed towards them/ ‘ But/ 

: adds Major Walker in the same year, f the Mar&tMs may be 
considered to be in a constant state of warfare with the gardsids and 
Kolis, and they are not numbered amongst the rayats . Most of 
these people, including the Bhils, are thieves by profession, and 
■; embrace every opportunity of plundering either public or private 
property/ A brief summary of Major Walker's and Mr. Biggie's 
, remarks will complete the picture of the tribes whom Maratha 
j justice did not reach. They were not a collective people, but were 
: scattered in small societies, sometimes living in walled villages 
of their own and sometimes intermixed with the rest of the 
inhabitants, but all alike holding it their peculiar privilege to 
carry arms. They did not look to the Government for any redress, 
but determined points of justice at their own free will and pleasure, 
generally by dint of force rather than by the adoption of more 
conciliatory measures. The distribution of justice in matters of a 
civil nature depended entirely upon the will of the head gardsia, 
whose customs and rules were not guided by anything which boi'e 
resemblance to a system. Should any of the tribe commit a crime, 
and murders were frequent among them, he threw himself on the 
protection of the chief, and so it often happened that in the absence 
of justice one murder led to another committed in retaliation. If 
the chief exacted some penalty of a guilty party it usually took the 
shape of an inadequate fine. A promise given to a Bhat or Ohiran 
was however generally binding, and even gardsids occasionally 
submitted matters to arbitration, a custom of which more will soon 
be said. 

No long pause need be made over this portion of the subject, for 
it scarcely concerns the Baroda state: it is more interesting to 
consider what kind of civil and criminal j ustice was administered 
to the peaceable people of the plains by their new masters, the 
Marathas. : 1 - ’ ■ /y ■’/ . /'M 

In the first place it must be noticed that the native Government Msti Country , 

was not limited by positive law, though it was held in check by the 
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In the peaceful country a regular revenue was raised,, In the 
turbulent country . tribute was levied at the point of the sword : in 
the one the decisions of the judge were law, in the other j ustice 
could not be administered. 

Amritlal, a competent witness, wrote : "Though the authority of 
the Moghal government was maintained by thands, or bodies of 
troops, m different places, yet the whole extent of the country was 
intersected^by the possessions of the original Rajas, Rajputs, Rolls, 
and gardsias , who all bore the general name of zmnindars? These 
mminddrs were as independent under the Emperor as they afterwards 
continued to be under the Marathas, Indeed, for some time, while 
the supremacy was passing from the former to the latter, they became 
more powerful and turbulent than they had for a long while been, 
but gradually sank again before the increasing exactions of the new 
conquerors. 

Mr. Diggle, Major Walkers assistant, wrote of these people in 
1804 ': ‘ The myats are a quiet, tractable race of people, and all 
judicial process would with ease be executed towards them/ e But/ 
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Kohs, and they are not numbered amongst the rayats. Most of 
these people, including the Bhils, are thieves by profession, and 
embrace every opportunity of plundering either public or private 
property/ A brief summary of Major Walker's and Mr. Biggie's 
remarks will complete the picture of the tribes whom Maratha 
justice did not reach. They were not a collective people, but were 
scattered in small societies, sometimes living in walled villages 
of their own and sometimes intermixed with the rest of the 
inhabitants, but all. alike holding it their peculiar privilege to 
carry arms. They did not look to the Government for any redress, 
but determined points of justice at their own free will and pleasure, 
generally by dint of force rather than by the adoption of more 
conciliatory measures. The distribution of justice in matters of a 
civil nature depended entirely upon the will of the head gamsia, 
whose customs and rules were not guided by anything which bore 
resemblance to a system. Should any of the tribe commit a crime, 
and murders were frequent among them, he threw himself on the 
protection of the chief, and so it often happened that in the absence 
of justice one murder led to another committed in retaliation. If 
the chief exacted some penalty of a guilty party it usually took the 
shape of an inadequate fine. A promise given to a Bhat or Charan 
was however generally binding, and even gardsias occasionally 
submitted matters to arbitration, a custom of which more will soon 
be said. 

No long pause need be made over this portion of the subject, for 
it scarcely concerns the Baroda state : it is more interesting to 
consider what kind of civil and criminal justice was administered 
to the peaceable people of the plains by their new masters, the 
Mar&thas. 

In the first place it must be noticed that the native Government Rdsii Country \ 
was not limited by positive law, though it was held in check by the 
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customs of the country which it was obliged to respect; or more 
accurately, to quote Major Walker’s words, ‘Justice in Gujaratis not 
administered according to the written law of the several castes, but 
depends on the will of the person in whose hands the local authority 
may be placed.’ But a difference must be pointed out in the 
administration of criminal and civil justice in the old Maratha state. 
In all disputes concerning property, either between the Government 
and individuals or between individuals, the Hindu or Muhammadan 
law, according to the faith of the parties, ought to direct the decision. 
In criminal cases, however, such as a breach of the peace, theft, or 
murder, the will of the Government determined the punishment. 

In the districts the important trust of administering civil and 
criminal justice was in the hands of the farmer of revenue, whose 
neglect of everything that offered trouble without a prospect of 
emolument, naturally, as Major Walker remarked, rendered the 
subjects restless and dissatisfied. In civil cases the iwrddr or 
hamdvisdar, as he was sometimes styled, always demanded one-fourth 
of the sum which might be awarded by the arbitrators, the whole 
of which share went to his own use, and the person who gained the 
cause became answerable for the payment of this fourth. None of 
the proceedings of the case were committed to writing, beyond that 
the hamdvisdar’ s gumasta,OY clerk, entered in his diary the benefits 
that accrued from the decision of any disputed point. And as the 
hamdvisdar seldom resided in the district himself, he was in the habit 
of appointing a clerk to officiate for him. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that such disputes of a civil nature as arose concerning landed 
property and debt relating to caste were almost always submitted 
to arbitration, and that the panch&yat was the great institution of 
the country. 

In criminal cases, again, the hamuvisddr was the judge. But his 
power was to a certain degree limited, for he was liable to be called 
to account by the sarkdr, or Government, for excessive fines, and was 
not invested with the power of inflicting the punishment of death. 
In cases of oppression, too, the subjects might complain to the sarkdr 
against him, and sometimes they succeeded. The Marathas were 
not, as a rule, cruel in their proceedings in criminal matters, except 
frequently with a view to the detection of guilt. The usual 
punishments inflicted were a fine, imprisonment or banishment, 
and in very rare cases death. But almost every crime became 
commutable for money, and fines were considered a regular branch 
of the revenue. Of the practice of mutilation more will be said 
farther on. 

In Major Walker’s time the offending party was in all instances 
required to give security which was of six binds : 1st, fail or 
chain, zdmin, is security for good behaviour; 2nd, hazar zdmin , for 
personal appearance ; 3rd, mahcil mmin, security for money, property 
or revenue ; 4th, lila zdmin, or permanent security for good behaviour, 
which was considered more binding than that first mentioned ; 
5th, ad zdmin , or additional security ; and 6th, a person of the Bhat 
caste often stood guarantee for the conduct of the offender or the 
performance of the engagement, and confirmed the rest of the 
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securities. This extraordinary security was termed uthantheshvar Chapter X. 
mahddev. Justice. 

A brief description has thus been given of the old system of o LB g YSTEM> 
justice in the Baroda state. There was the panchdyat at the base* 1705-1802 
which was the rude and ancient device of people to whom 
Government could not give prompt and cheap justice; there were 
the hamdvisddrs whose real business it was to get money out of the 
districts they farmed,, and to whom civil and criminal justice was a 
strange wearisome task, except in so far that fines brought in money ; 
and, at the head there was the R&ja himself and his chance advisers. 

From 1802 to 1819 the State was ruled by a Commission, of whom 
, the Resident was a prominent member, and British interference * 

i ranged over every part of the administration. It is interesting, 

I therefore, to observe what reforms towards the end of that period 
the Resident, Captain Carnac, thought possible and what beneficial 
if possible. The first Resident wisely contented himself with urging 
on the members of the administration to devote their attention to 
the discharge of justice without endeavournig to establish a regular 
system for this object, and he encouraged the system of panchayats . 

But Captain Carnac thought that the practice of arbitration as a 
system of justice could not operate in a large and civilised society 
where rights were determined not by a written law, bnt by the 
innumerable intricacies of local usage. He wished, therefore, to 
establish courts with positive powers whose decisions might be placed 
on record to establish a body of precedents. Panchayats , he argued, 
j were not juries, were not upon oath, decided on points of law, and 
! were not subject to the revision of any regular tribunal. They were 
neither checked in case they decided corruptly, nor, if their award 
was a good one, was there any authority to register and enforce 
their awards, the matter being left to the leisure and convenience of 
the tax-gatherers. Hence, he declared, f arbitration is scarcely ever 
resorted to in this country in consequence of a mutual concurrence 
of parties in a suit without the intervention of Government/ 

For the above reasons Captain Carnac suggested, that a central Central Court, 
court should be established at Baroda, wholly distinct from the 
already existent court of the kotval , or city magistrate, whose heavy 
work should be considered to be purely magisterial and not burdened 
with civil duties. This central nydyddhishi court the Resident 
wished to see endowed with both criminal and civil powers,, and at 
the head of it he would place a member of the Qaikwdr family that 
the nobles might feel no repugnance to submitting to its decrees. 

Hitherto in important criminal matters and in all cases of 
consequence, the MaMraja himself, aided by ministers, was the last 
judge ; but the Resident wisely advised that, he should have nothing 
to do with the administration of criminal justice. He was frequently 
absent from the capital, he was untrained to the work,/ above, all 
the dignity of the Prince,' as well as the humane and merciful 
execution of justice, required that neither the sovereign himself nor 
his principal advisers should personally adjudge and condemn any 
criminal. A system of justice should, as much as possible, be 
irirlpTiPvnftant of thp, ■nersonal Qualities of the sovereign who II 
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inclined to indulge tlie passions winch opportunity tends so greatly to 
encourage, could not from his exalted position be easily restrained 
by good advice or fear of consequence/ These words are quoted 
in full, both because the subsequent history of Baroda justifies 
their wisdom, and because the MaMraja has up to the present time 
retained the power which the Resident deprecated more than half a 
century ago. 

In criminal cases the judge decided capital cases to be punishable 
according to the law of the Shdstras by death, mutilation of the 
body, perpetual imprisonment or heavy fines, and these punishments' 
might be remitted or only partially enforced at the pleasure of the 
Sovereign. There frequently arose between the Regent Fatesing 
and the Resident discussions as to the mode and degree of punish- 
ment to be inflicted. The philosophic mind may ponder over the 
probable arguments of these two authorities whose training was 
most dissimilar. The Native Prince recoiled from inflicting capital 
punishment to which the English Resident often urged him, but he 
had no objection to awarding mutilation, a style of punishment 
Captain Oarnac looked upon as horrible. 

Over the central court thus established presided a sarpant , More 
K&shindth Abhyankar, and under him were three pants or judges, 
a shdsiri and a hdzi for the decision of points in Hindu or 
Muhammadan law. At first it was looked upon with aversion as an 
innovation, but it soon became popular. Shortly some cases of 
corruption occurred and the court was shunned. But when guilty 
judges had been dismissed and the pay of those entertained increased 
in order to diminish the desire for peculation, it regained its 
popularity. In 1 1812 Yashvantrav Bapuji Godbole became sarpant, 
and the reforms alluded to were carried out. The nydyddhishi 
court tried every kind of case, both civil and criminal, being both 
first and final court, and it supplied all want of power in the 
vahivdtddrs of the districts. It must be noticed that at this time 
the court, composed of the sarpant and three pants , retained the 
form of a panehdyat . The pants recorded their opinions separately, 
and the sarpant , after collecting them, took them to the hmur. In 
1838, the post of President to the nydyddhishi court was abolished, 
and. all the pants were done away with. The- Hi wans Yeniram 
Aditr&m ^ and Bhau Puranik ‘decided cases with the aid of a 
shirasteddr . This abnormal state of things continued till. Yeniram 
was dismissed, when a judge was once again placed at the head of 
the court. Though this official was still aided by a shdsiri and 
a kazi, there were no pants under the sarpant , and the panehdyat 
form instituted by Gangadhar Shastri was not revived. 

In 1839, the devaghar kacheri was instituted by SaydjiravMaharaja, 
that a person discontented with the decision of the nydyddhishi court 
might appeal to the Maharaja. On the payment of a namrdna the 
Maharaja gave him the chance of a re-trial at the devaghar kacheri 

l The account of the successive changes in the judicial department, if it can be so 
caned, is derived from an officer in the State fadnisi department. 
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The clangers of this innovation are too evident to require explanation. 
Fortunately , not long after, in 1845 Bhau Tambekar succeeded in 
obtaining the withdrawal from the devaghar hacheri of its appellate 
powers on the payment of a nazardna. It was converted into a joint 
civil court with the nydyddhishi court, though the latter alone 
retained its criminal jurisdiction. But above the two civil courts he 
placed the scalar nydyddhishi court, of which he himself was the 
first president. ' - 

Five years later (1850) Bh&u Tambekar, exercised by the thought 
that the daraldi dears received high salaries and did little work, 
instituted a special court, called the darahhddr hacker i , which was 
to be a court of appeal from the sadar nydyddhishi court in civil 
matters. Bhimashankar Shastri was its first president, and he was 
assisted by the muzmuddr , the munshi , Bapu Mairal Shastri, 
Motilal Sarnal Parekh, and Jamshedji, desdi of Navsari. The court 
continued in existence till the end of Ganpatr&v MaMr&ja*s reign 
when, instead of the darahhddrs deciding cases, Ganesh Ojhe suggested 
that a shimsteddr should review the appeals and submit them to 
the judgment of the Maharaja. The name of c Special Court* was 
retained for this arrangement. 

In 1860 Khanderav Maharaja instituted the huzur fauzddri court, 
of which Bhau Skinde was the first president or fauzddri kdmddr. 
It was both a magisterial and a criminal court, and it deprived the 
nydyddhishi court of its criminal power. The izdrddri or revenue 
farming system was then brought to an end, and the mahdls or 
sub-divisions were each placed under a vahivdtddr , now a Government 
officer. The vahivdtddr had under him four shimsteddrs or aval 
hdrhuns , one for revenue, one for civil, and one for criminal cases, 
and, finally, one for the military department. Magisterial work and 
criminal cases were supervised by the fauzddri hdmddr 1 ; revenue 
appeals went from the vahivdtddr s court to the sarsubha , a post 
which had lately been created and bestowed on Hariba Dada (1863) ; 
finally, appeals in civil suits went to the sadar nydyddhishi and 
then to the Members* Court, after the latter had taken the place 
both of the sadar nydyddhishi court and of the * Special Court/ 
The Members* Court was composed of Madhavrdv Gang&dhar, 
Sakharam Ballal, Naro Vkman, and Aba Shastri. 

It will thus be perceived that an effort was being made to separate 
the judicial system into different distinct branches and to introduce 
a little order into chaos. Besides, in 1867, at Bhau Shinde*s 
suggestion, three grades of civil courts were formed with varying 
powers, from which appeals went regularly to the Members* Court. 

Above all, His Highness Khander&v attempted to introduce 
written or printed laws, which naturally, under the circumstances, 
took the shape of codes. In 1861 a criminal code was framed on 
British lines so to speak, locally called the first fauzddri thardv* 
It was at first applied to the city of Baroda alone, and next extended 
to the whole State in 1868. In the same year acts called the first 
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and second nibandU were promulgated. By the first, criminal 
iurisdiction was entrusted to government servants, vahwatdm t>, 
lhanedars and patels, as was, .indeed necessary on .the 
of the izdrddr system. By the second, inamdars and dumakdcus 
obtained civil and criminal powers to a small extent. _ 

A civil code was also framed in 1861, which was revised and 
amended in 1869-70. It was based on the Bombay Regulations o 
3? In the same year a stamp act and a registration act were 
framed, and the civil code containing the law of limitation. It may 
be added that in 1865 a revenue code was enacted, for the most pait 

compiled from the Bombay Regulations of 182/. . _ 

In 1871 a varishta court of final appeals < 5 

revenue matters was instituted by the Mah&rAja Malh4rr£v% o 
doubt, this move was meant to give the Prince a moie constant 
means of interfering in judicial affairs and of using his influence to 
the benefit of his purse. MalMrrav upset many of Khanderav s 
Sal attempts at reform and effected a general, to tata^ awy 
temporary, derangement by a partial return to the imrdar, system 
wa old custom of receiving namranas from 
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I A pieeeef land sufficient to support the defendant and his family, and cattle to 
cultivate it and also one-third of the salary of a Government servant are placed beyond 
execution by a recent circular* 
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Liability of sons and heirs . — The Hindu son is liable for the 
debts of his father with interest, though he may not have inherited 
property. In the same way the grandson is liable for the principal, 
but not for the interest. "Other heirs are liable if they should have 
inherited the property of the deceased. Most of these enactments 
are well suited to the people and still obtain. 1 

Criminal Code . — The killing of a cow was punishable with death. 

Adultery was punishable with a fine of Rs. 5, and rape with 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months, or with a fine 
of Rs. 30, or both. Women are punishable for adultery. Of course, 
under the administration of Raja Sir T. Madhavr^v, these laws, 
except the last, have been altered. These and other defects are 
supplied by new circulars. 

Hitherto we have been considering the formation of the central District Courts, 
court or courts, and have deferred all detailed notice of the district 
courts. In them there have been, of course, many changes from 
time to time, and perhaps the best way to understand what was their 
system, is to take one halambandi , or set of instructions. Let us, 
for instance, take that of 1825-26, or Sam vat 1 882, as typical of what 
preceded and followed ; at the same time bearing in mind that the 
halambandi was very possibly not closely observed by the farmers of 
revenue, and that in 1827 British suggestions were being plentifully 
supplied to the State. 

In civil cases the Jcamdvisddr or vahivdtddr was to be assisted by a 
panchdyat , of which he selected the president, the hereditary officers 
of the district one member, the inhabitants of the place a third, the 
defendant and the plaintiff a fourth and a fifth. In ordinary 
criminal cases the Jcamdvisddr or vahivdtddr was empowered to 
try alone. In cases of a graver nature he took the hazar zdmip, 
reported the matter to government, and called for the assistance of 
the panehdyaL All cases of course were to be tried according to 
conscience and religion ; and, if the panchdyat gave a deliberately false 
decision, a new one was to be formed, and the guilty panchdyat to 
be fined one-tenth of the value staked in the disputes, the proceeds 
going to the pdnjardpol , or institution for the maintenance of 
animals. In 1824 a general stamp act had been passed, and it 
applied to these courts. In suits of moveable property there was a 
limit set down of twelve years, instead of the twenty fixed by 
Gangadhar SMstri. In suits of immoveable property there was no 
limitation of time, but, unless settled by arbitration, the vahivdtddr 
could only record his decision and send it up to the huzur . 

By this halambandi criminal offences to be tried are classified as 
(1), theft, dacoity and robbery; (2), grievous hurt ; (3), slander. 

In punishing the offender, the court for a first offence might take 
as much as one-twelfth of his property, for a second offence one-tenth, 
for a third offence as much as one-sixth; or, if the offender were too 
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poor to be so punished, he might be imprisoned in chains for four, 
six, or for seven years. Certain crimes are more particularly noticed, 
such as theft of corn, defamation, and adultery. If found guilty of 
the last, the offender, when worth Es. 100, had to pay Rs. 5 fine ; 
when worth less than Rs. 1000, he had to pay Rs. 50 ; when worth 
Rs. 10,000 he had to pay Rs. 100. The heaviest fine for adultery 
was Rs. 500. A vahivdtddr might, if he could, deal with a riot or 
public disturbance himself, but after catching offenders, he was 
bound to send them to the huzur. 

Raja Sir T. Madhavrav has created anew judicial department, 
which may be said to work on new principles. We have seen how 
His Highness Khanderhv enacted a criminal and a civil code as well 
as other laws, which are however defective in parts. These still 
form the basis on which the work of the courts proceeds. But when 
any of the lower courts finds the Gaikwar law defective, a reference 
is made to the varishta court which, on passing its decision, follows 
the spirit of the British law in most instances. In particular is the 
Indian Penal Code consulted ; and it may now be said that though 
not expressly made law, this code is followed in all criminal courts. 
When the varishta court passes a general decision of this kind, and 
the law is amended, circulars to notify the fact are sent out by the 
lumir. As regards evidence, torts, and contracts, no law hap been 
passed, but the spirit of the British law is followed. Great weight is 
given to the custom of the country ‘ in suits dependent for solution 
upon caste, customs, and feelings! Under Khanderav's system the 
vahivdtddr exercised civil powers, but now the revenue officers have 
been entirely deprived of these, and civil courts have been instituted. 

The constitution of the courts differs very little from that of the 
courts in British territory. A few peculiarities may be noted as 
interesting in the powers and procedure of the courts. 

The courts of the district judges are a new institution in a 
country where hitherto all power has been vested in the revenue 
authorities. It was, therefore, thought necessary to grant the powers 
of a sessions judge to the subha , or Collector as he would be termed 
in the neighbouring Presidency, but it was not intended that he tl 
should try sessions cases. The powers of the magistrates a roEiDii lar m 
to those of the three classes mentioned in the Code of CrimmShw^ 
Procedure. But flogging may not be inflicted without the previous 
confirmation of the sessions judge. The limit of the powers to 
Imprison, vested in the sessions judge, is seven years. Should a 
graver sentence seem necessary, he tries the case and refers it with 
his opinion to the varishta court. The varishta court may pass a 
sentence of fourteen years* imprisonment ; should a graver sentence 
appear necessary, the confirmation of the huzur must be obtained. 

There is great freedom of appeal, and no enhancement of the 
sentence is permitted except to the varishta court. An appeal lies 
from the magistrate to the sessions judge and from him, if he 
rejects it, to the varishta court. As a court of revision the varishta 
court may, within six. months of the date it was passed, enhance 
a sentence, and within the same period hear an appeal against an 
order of acquittal. The sessions judge may in special circumstances 
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try a case which Las not been committed to him by a magistrate. 
Tliis provision is intended to meet offences which must be promptly 
and effectively punished. 

Bail is granted more freely than by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
Only murder, dacoity and riot of a serious nature are iion-bailahl© 
offences. By the local laws thefts under Rs. 10, abuse and petty 
hurt are compoundable offences. There are no summary trials, and 
Assessors or juries are not .employed. Immediate possession of 
immoveable property, or of rights in, or of profits arising from 
fcj^pnmoveable property may be granted by any nydyddliish , magistrate 
,or revenue officer to any party dispossessed within six months of 
I application. He may not then be ejected except by the decree of a 
f civil court. 

{ There is a form of punishment still legal, though resort may not 
| often be had to it. It is called diiincl and consists of a sort of 
, public disgrace. The culprit may be taken in procession through 
the streets, seated on a donkey, and having his face blackened. By 
Khanderav's first Act, banishment from the Baroda state might 
presumably be inflicted. The punishments allotted to crimes were 
lighter than those awarded by the Penal Code, and this tendency 
may still have its influence. 

! It is sometimes, though rarely, found necessary to imprison a 
married woman who refuses to live with her husband. Recourse 
is not had to this punishment till the persuasions of very high 
official authorities have proved ineffectual. 

The rate of court fees for all suits and appeals ranges from 5 to 
0| per cent of the value of the suit, and no maximum amount is 
fixed. There are no fees for complaints regarding non-cognizable 
offences, or on summons and notices, warrants and proclamations. 
Vakils are charged 20 per cent on the amount of the fees they are 
allowed to take according to rates fixed by law. 

As will be seen court fees soon get to be heavier than in British 
•ourts : 

British Baroda British Baroda 

Claim. court court Claim. court court 
i fees. fees. fees. fees. 
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I Bonds, deeds of purchase and mortgage, &c., need not be executed 
I on stamped paper, unless they are produced as evidence in a court. 
I By the registration law of the State all documents relating either to 
;Jj moveable or to immoveable property, or to pecuniary transactions, 
iM should be registered ,* but no limit of time is fixed for the registration, 
§§ and the person benefited may give the document in evidence on 
payment of the registration fee of one per cent of the value of the 
' property, and of a penalty of the same amount. ■ 
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At present foreign vahils and mukhiydrs are not allowed to 
practise in Baroda courts, unless they agree to practise only in such., 
courts and to give up employment beyond the . State. Public pro- 
secutors were appointed in 1880-81 to the varishico court and th/ 
sessions court. In the same year there were about 200 vakils prac 
tising in the Baroda state, about one-half of whom resided at the 
capital. 

In the Baroda city is placed the 
a Chief Justice and one Judge. Powers: 1 
In civil cases ; < 

Criminal.-— Pinal appeal in 
any original case 
Y „ 

are subject to confirmation by the huzur, 
power of superintendence and 3 
courts ; power of hearing a] 
enhancement of punishments. 

SariMrs* Court . The Sardars 5 Court, of which mention is made later on , is held in the 

■ Baroda city. Poivers: 1, Civil. — Original suits up to any amount, 

2, Criminal.— Can sentence up to seven years 5 imprisonment and 
fine to any amount persons included in the Sardars 5 list. 

District Courts , Each of the four divisions of Baroda, Kadi, Navsari, and Amreli 

has a district or divisional judge. Powers : 1, Civil. — Any original 
suits ; appeals from munsifs in the division ; revision of civil cases 
without appeal. 2, Criminal. — Sessions judge for the division ; appeal 
from magistrates in the division 1 ; extraordinary power to try any 
criminal case ; can sentence up to seven years 5 imprisonment, fine to 
any amount, and award thirty stripes. The city of Baroda has a 
judge with powers in the city similar to those just mentioned. 
There is also a joint judge with the same powers for the city 
and district of Baroda. In addition to these two there is at the 
capital the court of an assistant judge with purely civil powers,; 
with power to decide original suits up to Rs. 10,000, and appeals 
up to Rs. 500 from the munsifs of the Baroda city and district; 
There is a court with similar powers for the Kadi district. Both 
the divisional and assistant judges 5 courts for the division of Kadf 
are located at Yisnagar. ! 

Munsifs 1 Courts, There are sixteen munsifs 5 courts: one for the Baroda city';' 

five for the Baroda division, located at Baroda, Petkid, Dabhoi, 
Sinor, and Savin The territorial jurisdiction of the first is in tho 
Baroda and Padra sub-divisions, of the second in the PetM,d 
sub-division and Shisva petty sub-division, of the third in the 
Dabhoi and Sankheda sub-divisions and Tilakvfida petty sub-divi- 
sion, and of the last in the Jarod sub-division. There are four munsifs’ 
courts in the Kadi division. That located at Kadi has jurisdiction 
in the Kadi, K&lol and Mesana sub-divisions ; that at Pattan in the 
Pattan, SIdhpur and Vadavli sub-divisions and in the petty sub-divi- 
sion of Harij ; that at Yisnagar, in the sub-divisions of Yisnagar, 
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1 All appeals against the decision of a magistrate are presented to the subka as 
sessions judge, and he either decides or sends them to the sessions judge for dispsal* 
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Yijapur and Kalol, and in the petty sub-division of Vadnagar ; 
that at Dehgam. in the sub-division of Dehgam and in Atai^sumbha, 
There are three munsifs 9 courts in the Navs&ri division. The 
■first located at Navsari has jurisdiction in the Naysaid, Gandevi 
and Palsana sub-divisions; the second at Yiara in the Moha, 
Viara, and Songad sub-divisions and in the petty sub-division of 
Vajpur; the third at Kathor has jurisdiction in the Vel&chha and 
Kamrej sub-divisions and the petty sub-division of Vakal. 

The two munsifs* courts in the Amreli division are located at 
Ko dinar and Dw&rka. The vahivdtddr at Ch&ndod has munsifs 
powers. 

Powers: 1, Civil. — Suits up to Rs. 3000. 2, Criminal. — Third 

class magistrate's powers in contempt cases, with power to commit 
cases against public justice occurring before the court. , 

The subhds 9 courts are four in number, one in each of the divisions. 
Subhds have the same powers as the district or divisional judges, 
but do not often exercise them. Ndib subhds have the powers of 
magisti’ates of the first class. Vahivdtddrs are second class 
magistrates, and mahalkaris and the head clerks of vahivdtddrs are 
third class magistrates. 

In the Baroda city there are two magistrates : one of the first and 
one of the second class. In the Baroda division the nd;ib subha and 
three magistrates have first class powers. The first has jurisdiction 
throughout the division. One magistrate's court at Baroda has 
jurisdiction in the Baroda, J^rod, and Choranda sub-divisions; one 
at Petlad in the Petlad and Phdra sub-divisions and the Shisva petty 
sub-division ; and one at Dabhoi in the Dabhoi, Sinor, and Sankheda 
sub-divisions, Tilakv&da petty sub-division, and Chandod. In the 
same division there are magistrates with second class powers at 
Baroda, Sinor, Jarod, Choranda, Petlad, Padra, Dabhoi, and Sankheda. 
In the same division there are magistrates with third class powers 
at Baroda, Sinor, J&rod, Choranda, Petlad, Padra, Dabhoi, San- 
kheda, Shisva, TilakvMa, and town magistrates at Sojitra and Yaso. 

In the Kadi or northern division the ndib subha has powers of 
the first class throughout the division. There are besides three first 
v class magistrates: one, whose court is located at Pattaix, has 
jurisdiction in the Pattan, Yadavli and Sidhpur sub-divisions, and 
in the Harij petty sub-division; the second at Yisnagar has 
jurisdiction in the Yisnagar, Kher&lu, Yij&pur, and Mesana sub- 
| divisions and the Yadnagar petty sub-division; and the third at 
j Dehgam has jurisdiction in the Dehg&rn^ Kadi, and Kalol sub-divisions 
j and the Atarsumbha petty sub-division. There are magistrates with 
: second class powers at Pattan, Sidhpur, Yadavli, Yisnagar, Kberalu, 

J Yijapur, Mesana, Kadi, Kalol, Dehgam, and the town- of. Unja. 

There ax T e magistrates with third class powers at Pattan, Sidhpur, 
n Vadavli, Yisnagar, Kheralu, Yijapui*, Mesana, Kadi, Kalol, Dehgam, 
A Atarsumbha, Harij, and Vadnagar. In the southern division there 
1 1 are three first class magistrates. One at Navsari for the Navsari 
f and Gandevi sub-divisions; one at Kathor for the Palsana, Kamrej, 
and YeUchha sub-divisions and fob Vhkal ; and, finally, one at Vi&ra 
f for the Moha and Songad sub-divisions and for the Vajpur petty 
fe B 283—57 
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sub-division. There are also magistrates with, second class powers 
at Navsari, Qandevi, Palsana, Kamrej, Yelachha, Moha, Yiara, 
and Songad ; with third class powers at Navsari, Grandevi, Palsana, 
Kamrej, Velachha, Moha, Yi&ra, Songad, Yajpur, and Yakal ; 
and town magistrates at Kathor and Bilimora. 

In the Amreli division there are two first class magistrates at 
Amreli and Okhamandal : five second class magistrates at Amreli, 
Damnagar, Kodinar, Dhari and Bhimkantha : seven third class 
magistrates at Amreli, Damnagar, Kodindr, Dhari, Okhamandal, 
Bet, and Sianagar. 

There are therefore in the State fourteen magistrates with first 
class powers, thirty-three with second class powers, and forty-four 
with third class powers. 

The powers of the magistrates are as follows : Of the first class, 
two years’ imprisonment, fine up to Rs. 1000, and thirty stripes 
subject to confirmation ; of the second class, six months’ imprison- 
ment, fine up to Rs. 200, and thirty stripes subject to confirmation ; 
of the third class, one month’s imprisonment, fine up to Rs. 50, and 
thirty stripes subject to confirmation. 

The only other magistrates are those few who are entitled to 
exercise jurisdiction in their in&m villages. 

The amount of work done on the civil side by the varishta court, 
as a court of appeal, may be estimated from the following figures : 

In the year 1876-77 it decided fifty-two regular appeals, 200 
special appeals, and eighty-one from orders. In 1877-78 it decided 
eighty-two regular appeals, value Rs. 2,15,483, and 243 special 
appeals, value Rs. 1,84,009. In 1878-79 it decided sixty-eight 
regular appeals, value Rs. 2,04,026, 240 special appeals, value 
Rs. 67,187, and ninety -three appeals from orders; in 1879-80 
sixty-seven regular appeals, 201 special appeals, and seventy-four 
appeals from orders ; and in 1880-81, fifty-seven regular appeals, 
value Rs. 1,37,683, 140 special appeals, value Rs. 36,319, and 
ninety-eight appeals from orders. 

The work accomplished by the Sardars’ court and the courts of the 
judges and munsifs, during the five years ending 1880-81, may be 
estimated from the following tabular statements. 

It should be premised that during the two first of these years the 
price of food was very high, owing to unfavorable seasons, and that 
fuller information is not given of the year 1876-77, only because the 
courts were but just commencing work and ample statistics were 
not prepared : 
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; Humber of original suits pending ... 
I 0o. do, suits filed during the year. 

Do. do. do. re-admitted ... 

. Do. do. do. received by transfer , 
Do. do. do. disposed of ... 
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5,24,295 
1,01,150 
70/380 1 
87,120 1 

1,27,820 

4,17,271 

34,89,605 

9,31,931 

1,72,380 

1,64,415 

1,79,750 

3,06,647 


1.877-78 

1S7S-79 

1879*80 

1880-81 


f Sard&rs’ Court 


lot t -io 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


Judge 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


U Mitnsif 


92,543 

1,97,784 

87,340 

1,45,824 

3,09,956 

3,31,334 

3,12,226 

3,76,668 


1S77-78 

1878- 79 

1879- SO 

1880- 81 


Judge 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


6 Mumifs 


1,53,695 

1,22,352 

1,74,592 

60,695 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


f Judge 


,46,175 
,36,140 
oq mn 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


l 4 Mumifs 


2,28,076 

2,52.788 


1,04,138 

33,327 

2,04,230 

2,03,067 

1,54,601 

1,33,439 

1,17,187 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 


U 3 Mumifs 


1,77,565 


41,004 

91,933 

1,23,211 

1,58,197 

20,380 
79 203 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 
3S80-8i 


1877-78 
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Chapter X, 
Justice. 

Working of 
Civil Courts. 
1877 -1881. 
Value of Suits, 


Courts. 


Locality. 


Sardars’ Court. 


Baroda City 


Judge 


Munsif 


Baroda District-? 


6 Munsifa 


Judge 


Kadi District 


4 Munsifs 


Navsa'riDistrict-? 


3 Mimifs 


Amreli District 


2 Mtmtifs 


6 Judges 


Total 


16 Munsifs 


Besides these there were in 1877-78, 825 suits not exceeding 
Rs. 5 in value, 1825 not exceeding Rs. 20, and one suit exceeding 
Rs. 1,00,000; in 1878-79, 315 not exceeding Rs. 5, and 2228 not 
exceeding Rs, 20; and in 1879-80, 867 not exceeding Rs. 5, 2281 
not exceeding Rs. 20, and four exceeding Rs. 1,00,000. 

In 1876-77 the total value of the suits filed was about Rs. 
16,82,000 and the average value of a suit Rs. 180. The 
great bulk of the suits were those in each of which the amount at 
stake did not exceed Rs, 100. In 1877-78 the total value of 
the suits filed was Rs. 22,41,000 and the average value of a suit 
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Chapter X. 
Justice, 

Working of 
Civil Courts, 

1877 •’1881. 


about Rs. 275. In 1878-79 the total value of the suits Med was 
Rs. 25,22,000 and the average value of a suit about Rs. 263. 
In 1879-80, of 10,059 suits no less than 7659 were suits for under 
Es. 100. The total value of the suits filed in the year was about 
Es. 20,25,000, and in 1880-81, over Es. 25,00,000. _ . 

Two brief statements will serve to show the description of civil 
suits disposed of and the mode of execution of decrees. In the first 
statement only the chief items and total number of suits relating to 
money are given : 

Description of Original Civil Suits , 1877-78 - 1880-81 . 


Description 
of Suits . 


Courts. 


Locality, 


Sardars’ Court 


Barg, da City 


Mundf 


Baroda Division 


6 Munsifs 


Judge 


Kadi Division 


4 Mumifs 


Navsa'ri Division 


U 3 Munsifs 


Amreli Division 


.2 Munsifs 


TOTAL' 


16 Munsifs 


Suits relating to Money. 
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matters and 9Q|per cent related to money, about one-bait oi . wbicb 
were on written obligations. In the previous year only 6o9 suits out 
of 12,539, that is, about 5J per cent regarded immoveable property. 
In 1878-79 only 5 b per cent related to immoveable property , 1 pei 
cent to other matters, and 98| per cent rented to = ; more 
than one half of the money suits were on written obligation, those 
on account being 25 per cent. In 1879-80 suits relating to money 
formed about 9§ per cent of the suits instituted, amounting to 
9523, while 406 related to immoveable property, and loO plated 
to other matters. In 1880-81, of 12,617 suits 9b per cent or 12,0ob 
were for money, of which as in the previous year about o3 pei cent 
were on written obligation, 26 per cent on account stated, and . Lo 
per cent on running account. There were only 444 suits regarding 
immoveable property and 117 suits of other kinds : 

Execution of Decrees in the years 1877-78 -1S80-81: 


Chapter X. 
Justice. 

Working of 
Civil Courts, 

1876 -mo. 


Execution 
of Decrees. 


AUCTION 

Sale. 


Years. I g- 


Courts. 


Locality. 


Sardars* Court J 


Baroda City 


Mimsif 


Baroda Division 


6 Munsifs 


Judge. 


Kadi Division 


4 Munsifs 


Navsa'ri Division. 


3 Munsifs 


Amreli Division 


2 Munsifs 


6 Judges 


Total 


U 16 Munsifs 
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In the year 1876-77 of 14,201 suits disposed of, 4243 or not less, 
than 30 per cent were either withdrawn by r&jin&ma> or disposed 
of by agreement. There were 4214 suits decided expart e, that is, 
29 1 per cent of the total number of suits disposed of. There 
were 3810 contested suits, or nearly 27 per cent of the total number. 

As shown in the above statement 30 per cent of the cases disposed 
of in the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 were withdrawn by rdjindma , or 
compromised, or decreed on admission or by referring to arbitration. 
In 1877-78 of the total number disposed of, 34 per cent of the suits 
were decided expai*te ; in 1878-79, 28 per cent were thus decided. 
In 1877-78 the contested suits were 23 per cent, and in 1878-79 about 
24 per cent. 

In 1876-77 only 2f per cent of the applications were disposed of 
by the coercive process of imprisonment, and 5^ per cent by that 
of sale of property. In 1877-78, only 3J per cent of the applications 
were disposed of in the first of the two ways, and 5^ per cent in the 
second. In 1878-79 and in 1879-80 the percentage of imprisonments 
was 2 only, and of sale by auction 5|, as in the previous years. 

The average duration of suits may be estimated from the following 
statement : 


In the years 1877-78 and 1878-79 the total number of cases 
disposed of by the judges on appeal from the decisions of the several 
munsifs were as follows : 


Appeals, 


The criminal courts were instituted in 1875-76 and some of them 
did not during that year do a whole year's work. The returns 
sent in of the crimes committed and punishments inflicted were in- 
complete, and in March 1876 there remained 4700 criminal cases on 
the files so that special officers had to be appointed to clear off arrears. 
At the outset it was found necessary to revive the punishment of 
death for clear cases of deliberate murder, as capital punishment 
had b&en practically abolished for some years and murders had 
increased. Especially in the Kadi division was the result felt of 
such mistaken ideas of humanity and the return to severer methods 
was speedily followed by an unusual immunity from daring and 
force tul crimes, 


Working, of 
Criminal Courts, 

1876 -18S0, 





Total 

number 


Disposed op. 


Years. 

of appeals 
disposed 
of. 

Con- 

firmed. 

Modified. 

Re- 

manded. 

Otherwise 

reversed. 

1876-77 

... 1243 





1877-78 

562 

350 

45 

44 

123 

1878-79 

717 

457 

68 

83 

109 

1879-80 

530 

314 

66 

66 

84 

1880-81 

415 

224 

61 

47 

83 


Courts. 

Duration of 
contested suits. 

Duration of 
other suits. 

Number of suits 
pending' over 
one year. 


Days. 

492 

379 

Days. 


Judges’ courts ... [ 3330 - 1 ? 

139 

101 

... 

C 1877-78 

230 

76 

470 

Munsifs' courts . . , < ^79.30 

180 

191 

67 

71 

318 , 

.■ 234 

( 1880-81 ill 

159 

68 

193 
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Tlie following statement will show the number of cases, classified 
according to the nature of the offences, which have been tried in the 
Baroda state during the five years ending 1880-81 : 

: Number, of Cases tried. 

Description of Offences. “7 T“ r ‘ 1 ~~ 

1876*77. 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-8C. 1880-81. 


Chapter X, 
Justice, 

Wording of 
Criminal Courts, 

Offences, 


Against public tranquillity ... 
Relating to coin.., 

Bribery ... . ■' v > : — 

Offences by or against public 
servants. . ■ ...... : ... ; 

Perjury 

Offences against public justice 
Murder ... : - . . ■. ... ... ... 

Culpable homicide ... ... ... 

Grievous hurt ... ... 

Miscarriage ... ... ... ... 

Rape ... 

; Other offences against person. 

Theft ... ... ... ... ... 

Robbery ordacoity ... ... ... 

Mouse-breaking 

Breach of trust 

Cheating 

Arson 

Other offences against property .. 
Forgery, . ............ - 

0 ffences relating to documents 

Adultery 

Enticing away a married woman .. 
Other offences relating to marriage 
Miscellaneous ... . .. ... 


and punishments. The following statement shows the nature of the punishments 

inflicted by the various courts during the same period : 

Imprison- Fin Whmnmrr! Xm P dson ’ I ni prison - 

Courts. Year. ment ment and menfc with 

only. om5 * ony ‘ fine. whipping. 

f 1876-77 ... 86 77 ... 5 

j 1877-78 ... 22 3 ... 7 

Varishta court ... { 1878-79 ... 40 ... 1 6 ... 

| 1879-80 ... 38 ... 1 

I 1880-81 ... 22 ... ... 5 

{ 1876-77 ... 1 38 ... 31 2 

1877-78 ... 3 7 ... 28 

1878-79 ... 5 5 2 9 

1879-80 ... 1 2 ... 6 1 

1880-81 ... ... 5 

r 1876-77 ... 78 325 4 219 13 

1877-78 ... 52 34 100 233 65 

Judges’ courts ■{ 1878-79 ... 89 30 ... 197 18 

| 1879-80 ... 76 9 5 95 24 

l 1880-81 ... 69 2 1 88 1 

f 1876-77 ... 142 513 28 389 67 

1877-78 ... 202 301 33 498 46 

Magistrates, 1st Class i 1878-79 ... 280 278 17 691 29 

j 1879-80 ... 168 370 12 456 22 

\ 1880-SI ... 122 266 14 423 14 

r 1876-77 ... 337 2357 14 891 39 

I 1877-78 ... 619 2007 32 1845 53 

„ 2nd Class... ...| 1878-79 ... 821 1515 67 1976 54 

1879-80 ... 1533 1360 52 1172 42 

l 1880-81 323 102S 28 880 19 

f 1876-77 ... 142 1433 12 304 2 

I 1877-78 ... 267 1241 7 747 31 

„ 3rd Class ... 1878-79 ... 389 1161 11 908 H 

t 1879-80 ... . 179 1178 5 647 24 

l 1880-81 ... 79 1148 17 448 4 

r 1876-77 ... 795 5526 62 1982 133 

1 1877-78 ... 1193 4076 179 3444 198 

Total ...<( 1878-79 ... 1681 3405 103 3886 124 

| 1879-80 ... 1056 3311 91 2455 116 

l 1S80-81 ... 637 2635 66 1885 f 38 
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The totals include the sentences o£ munsifs and special magis- 
trates,, of which the details are not given* The following are the 
heavy sentences passed : 


Chapter X« 
Justice. 

Working of 
Criminal Courts, 
1876 - 1881 , 
Punishments . 


Sentences, 


Imprisonment for two years ... ... ... 

■ ..Do.', , ■" ' '.from more than , two up to 

seven years 

Do. from more than seven up to 

fourteen years 

Do. for life 

Sentence of death ... 


In the year 1878-79 dacoityand murder by mounted robbers in the 
northern division was crushed by the exhibition of severity recorded 
abo^e : thirty life imprisonments and thirteen capital sentences. 

In 1876-77 of about 29,000 persons dealt with, 4609 or about 16 
per cent were allowed to compound their offences, or were let off for 
want of prosecution In 1877-78, out of 18,953 persons, not less 
than 3147 were similarly let off under rajinama, that is, about 17 
per cent. In 1878-79, out of 17,619 persons accused, 2927 were 
similarly let off, that is, about 17 per cent ; in 1879-80, out of 14,728 
accused, 2918 persons or 20 per cent; in 1880-81 about 27 per cent 
were let off under mjinama . Omitting the first year, we find that 
30 per cent were acquitted and 50 per cent convicted in 1877-78 ; in 
the following year 27 per cent acquitted and 54 per cent convicted ; 
in 1879-80, 29 per cent were acquitted and 49 per cent convicted ; 
in 1880-81, 31 per cent were acquitted. * , 

In the vast majority of convictions the sentences were very light. 

In 1877-78, the rigorous imprisonments npto or under one month 
were about 53 per cent of the sentences for imprisonment, 27 per 
cent were for periods from one to six months, and 11 per cent were 
for simple imprisonments. In 1878-79, the respective proportions 
were 51 per cent, 29 per cent, and 10 per cent, and in the next 
year the proportions were about the same. In 1877-78, of the total 
number of fines, the sentences of fines for Rs. 25 or under were 
89 per cent, and more than 50 per cent of the fines did not exceed 
Rs. 5 ; in the following year, 52 per cent of the persons fined were 
fined Rs. 5 or less, and 86 per cent were not fined more than Rs. 25 ; 
in 1879-80 the proportion of such fines was 89 per cent. In 1877-78, 
of Rs. 70,479 realised by fines, Rs. 6706 were paid as compensation 
to complainants, and Rs. 5138 were refunded, as the sentences were 
reversed or modified. In 1878-79, of Rs. 61,897 which were realised 
as fines, Rs. 8116 were paid as compensation and Rs. 4634 were 
refunded. In the following year, of Rs. 52,984 realised as fines, 
Rs. 5165 went as compensation and Rs. 4692 were refunded. 

Though the administration gives great freedom of appeal, it 
appears that during three years only 3 per cent of the cases tried by 
the magistrates were appealed against. Reversals were 46 per cent 
in 1877-78, 32 per cent in 1878-79, and 27 per cent in 1879-80. On 
further or second appeals to the High Court, the reversals were 
9 per cent, 12 per cent, and 18 per cent during these three years 
respectively. ■ 

i : : ' B 283-58 


Appeals, 


yMM 
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From tie decisions of tie suhhds and judges tiere were appeals to 
tie Higi Court in 14 per cent in 1878-79, and 16 per cent in 1879-80 
of tie cases in wiici punishment was inflicted. In 1877-78 as many 
as 15 per cent of these appeals procured reversals, in tie next year 
only 2 per cent, and in 1879-80 11 per cent. Wien tie High 
Court was appealed to reverse acquittals or enhance punishments, 
the decisions of tie lower courts were reversed in 1 7 per cent of tie 
cases referred in 1877-78, in 28 per cent of the cases thus referred 
in 1878-79, and in 32 per cent of tie cases in 1879-80. 

In 1877-78 tie Higi Court revised 146 cases, reversed 22 per 
cent and modified 23 per cent ; in tie following year it revised 206 
cases, reversed 8 per cent, and modified 34 percent; in 1879-80 it 
called up 180 cases, reversed 7 per cent, and modified 30 per cent. 
In 1880-81 it called up 209 cases, reversed 15 per cent, and 
modified 22 per cent. 

It is still a novelty in tie Baroda state to spend much money 
on tie administration of justice, wiici is considered to be an nnremu- 
nerative form of expenditure. Tie Minister, Rdja Sir T. Madiavrav, 
was, therefore, anxious that tie judicial department should as far as 
possible be self-supporting. In tie year 1876-77 it was roughly 
calculated that tie aggregate cost of tie judicial machinery of tie, 
State came to Rs. 3,55,600, on tie other hand tie various receipts 
from tie judicial department by way of stamps, fees, fines, &c., were 
held to be about Rs. 3,22,400. In tie year 1877-78, when high 
prices prevailed tie cost was placed at Rs. 3,73,000; while tie various 
receipts from tie sources mentioned above amounted to only Rs. 
2,81,000. In tie year 1878-79 tie cost of tie whole judicial 
organization amounted to about Rs. 4,08,000, and, as tie year was 
again a trying ope, tie receipts came to about Rs. 2,93,000. Tie 
cost of tie salaries of tie revenue officers who are also magistrate 
is calculated as ascribable in part to tie revenue and in part to 
tie judicial departments. In tie year 1879-80 tie cost of tie 
department was reckoned at Rs. 4,09,000, tie receipts were 
Rs. 2,77,769. In tie year 1880-81 tie cost was Rs. 4,06,000 and 
the receipts were Rs. 3,13,356. Tie proceeds of the receipts from 
the civil branch for these last two years were Rs. 1,98,745 and 
Rs. 2,34, 785 respectively. 

R&ja Sir T. Mctdhavrcw’s administration has instituted reforms in 
©very department of tie State and it has created several new depart- 
ments, but in no direction has its energy been so conspicuous as in 
tie establishment of an efficient judicial department. It is difficult 
to calculate the greatness of the results wiici have sprung from this 
portion of the Minister’s labours. They are evidenced by tie dimi- 
nution of crime within and on tie borders, tie growth of confidence 
among tie people, and tie increase of respect now accorded to tie 
btate tribunals by tie officers of neighbouring Governments 
Six or seven years ago tie condition of anarchical lawlessness, 
brought about by a total absence of justice, called for repeated 
commissions and tie severest warnings of tie Government of India. 

^ oi His Highness Khander*v’s 

reign, only half-hearted efforts had been made to improve on tie 
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barbarous system of tlie old Marathas. In 1878-79/ tie Resident, Chapter X. 

Mr. Melvill, who had for a great number of years been Judicial Justice. 

Commissioner in the North-West .Provinces, wrote: * The judicial 

department of the State is now established on a firm basis. It is 

sufficient for the work, is well paid, is officered, except in some of the 

posts in the lower grades, by thoroughly qualified men, many of 

whom have been trained in the British service, and the work is done 

generally in a highly satisfactory manner. There is, of course, still 

room for improvement in regard to despatch and precision/ 

An attempt has been made to establish a court in which certain Sartos’ Court, 
privileged persons may be tried in a civil suit or on criminal prose- 
cution. These are the members of the Gaik war’s family, the nobles, 
that is, the Sardars, the darakhddrs and their respective retainers 
and servants, in all about eight hundred people. 

Sir T. Madhavrav has described in one of his Administration 
Reports the position Sardars have maintained and in some instances 
still attempt to maintain, with regard to the administration of justice. 
c The Sardars/ he writes, desire that they should be held exempt 
from the jurisdiction of any constituted court, and that every matter 
against them should be the subject of investigation and adjudication 
by the Maharaja and the Minister alone/ This privilege, for obvious 
reasons, the Minister refused to grant, though to conciliate the 
Sardars a court was established for them themselves, but not for all 
their servants and followers. Nor could the execution of a sentence 
on such servants be entrusted to the Sardars. 

The new court specially instituted in honour of the Sardars consists 
of a judge, the sileddr halcshi, the sibandi hales hi, and a Sardar and 
darahhddr appointed from time to time. Every case is tried by 
the judge and one other member of the court. All civil suits and 
criminal charges wherein the offences may be compounded may, in 
the first instance, be referred by the court to arbitration. If not 
thus settled, the court proceeds with the trial. If the two members 
of the court do not agree, their respective opinions are committed to 
writing and sent to the High Court for orders. Appeals lie to the 
High Court and all decisions of the High Court are subject to revision 
by the huzur , Thirteen 1 of the Sardars have the right to appeal 
direct to the High Court or the Minister, but;, if they adopt the latter 
course, they must appeal in person. No punishment of any kind 
may be passed on these thirteen, without the previous sanction of 
the huzur , and no sentence of imprisonment may be passed on any 
person subject to the jurisdiction of the Sardars’ court without such 
sanction. A few other privileges are allowed to the Sardars. 

In the same report the Minister refers to other complaints made Jurisdiction in 
by the Sardars against the existing administration of justice and /Mm villages, 
their own position in connection with it. Sir Lewis Pelly, during yi 

the interregnum which followed on the deposition of Malharrfiv had 


1 Six members of the P&ndbare family, N&rdyanr&v Edja Ghorpade, tbe Haw&bof 
Baroda, Mir Kam&l-ud-din, Mir Ibrahim Ali, M&usirtgrdv Jadhav, J oiti&jir&v Phadke, 
and Dost Muhammad JamM^r, 
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the Sarddrs the civil and criminal jurisdiction some 
id in indm villages. The Minister affected to restore 
nting special sanads of Honorary Magistrature, 
Dromised themselves to discharge the duties of 
L mere clerks. 1 * 3 The special sanads 
By the firsts the inamdar has powers to fine up 
the offender for fifteen days. By 

to fine up to Rs. 10, 

By the lowest sctnad the 
for five days. The 
limited to cases of simple hurt, abuse and theft of 
As yet, few sanads have been 
cases. A few 


Chapter X. 
Justice. 

Jurisdiction in 
Indm villages. 


■fudge and not to devolve them on 
are of three classes. . w 
to Es. 15, or, in default, imprison^ 
the second class sanad, the inamdar has powers 
or, in default, imprison for ten days. 
inamdar may fine Es. 7, or, in default, imprison 
jurisdiction is limited to cases < c 1_ * 

property valued at less than Es. 10, . 

applied for. In 1880-81 they tried sixty-three 
stringent rules have also been passed which should enable the police 
to execute processes and arrests in indm villages and facilitate the 


Extbadotos. 


Border 

disturbances, 

mu mi. 


1 If the in&mddr he absent from the village the clerk may do his work, but the 

indmddr is responsible for the work done. 

3 In 1836-37 when matters were still worse, a new subha was appointed, who 
flatly refused to surrender some gang-robbers. 
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by the payment of large sums of money/ In 1884 the magistrate of 
Surat wrote : c The orders of the Gaikwar or his officers are quite 
disregarded, and an idea has got abroad that impunity was secured 
by crossing the boundary of the two States/ Such was the state 
of affairs in the south; it was worse in the north* In 1831-32 
the people of the Kaira collectorate dared not now without a private 
guard, or val&va, for the high roads were infested with bodies of from 
fifty to 200 Kolis who sometimes attacked villages. In addition to 
the ordinary police a body of 100 horse and fifty raunids had io' be 
entertained ; but the reinforcement was insufficient as the dhdrdlm 
attacked villages, and all commnnication between place and place 
was Stopped. The magistrate of Ahmedabad stated that between 
January and March 1832 property of the value of Rs, 1,27,828 had 
been taken by the Kolis of the Chuv&l. Later, in 1832, the suburbs 
of Ahmedabad were infested by these bold rascals, and 119 
additional foot and horse police had to be entertained. But in 1833 
the disturbances were still greater, and in the December of that year 
the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad was again infested. The Kolis of 
Gasaita had an affray with those of Vajpur. The Gaikwar village 
of Bori sent out 300 men to attack the British village of Setodia, and 
in the first instance the G&ikw&ris Contingent of troops at Sddra 
which was requested to send out fifty men to Vajpur refused. In 
1835 it was officially stated that, owing to the prevailing lawlessness, 
the trade between Gogha and Marwdr was insecure ; 150 Kolis had 
plundered Rs. 1800 worth of merchandise proceeding from 
Ahmedabad to Kdthi&w&r and wounded five persons; 150 robbers 
had attacked a house in Bot&d and taken Rs. 1500 worth of property 
after killing one and wounding four persons; a Ydm ia at Virpur 
was similarly plundered ; the village of Vattanan was attacked by 100 
Kolis, Chulera was attacked by seventy men when four persons 
were killed and others wounded ; KuMr was attacked for the third 
time in three years by the Gaikwar villagers of Varkuria. It is 
useless to proceed and tell how in 1836 mounted baharmti&s from 
the Kadi division plundered the roads to Ahmedabad. 

The misrule of the G&ikwar had by 1837 occasioned such distress 
that the following steps were taken: 1st — Each magistrate in 
Gujarat was directed to make out a list of persons, who had committed 
outrages during the past five years and who were living in G4ibw&r 
territory : the Kaira magistrate sent in a list of ninety-two names 
and thirty-six doubtful names ; the Surat magistrate a list of 
seventy-seven names. 2nd . — Each magistrate was directed to make 
out a list of the property plundered : the Kaira magistrate made out 
one for Rs. 856, the Surat magistrate for Rs. 7599. Sr A —The 
magistrates were ordered to communicate every fresh outrage 
direct to Government. The Gaikwar was requested either himself 
to punish offenders or hand them over, to issue strict orders to his 
officers to co-operate and to permit British police to enter his 
territories when in active pursuit (hue and cry) of criminals, . 

Enough has been said to give an idea .of the old border raids, it 
remains to tell what were the agreements before and after 1837 
between the two Governments, as to, firstly, revenue defaulters, and. 
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secondly, criminal offenders, reserving to a later portion of the 
chapter the present or existing arrangement. 

By Article XVI. of the treaty of 1805, * The subjects of each State, 
who may take refuge with either, shall he delivered up, if the State 
from which such parties shall have fled, appear to have any demand 
of debt or any just claim against them ; but frivolous claims against 
parties resorting from their own to the other's jurisdiction are not to 
be preferred, and in alh serious cases cordiality will be shown/ It 
may be briefly said that the clause often gave great trouble. In 
1845 the Ghikwar was asked to have the stipulation of the treaty 
abrogated, but he refused to do so. On the 5th of February 1845 
the Honorable Court of Directors informed the Bombay Government 
that the surrender of defaulters should continue to be made to His 
Highness, but should only be demanded from him. in return in cases 
of fraud or embezzlement and not in cases of simple failure to 
pay the revenue. Let it be considered that when the Gaikwar's 
government got to be very hard on the subjects of His Highness, as 
it did, for instance, in the late years of Khanclerav's reign and in 
MalharravV reign, the villagers betook themselves en masse across 
the frontier into British territory where land and work were to b© 
had. Such a movement could not be easily checked. 

By Article IX. of the treaty of 1817 (ratified in 1818), f The 
contracting parties, being actuated by a sincere desire to promote 
the general tranquillity, and adverting to the intermixture of 
territories^ it is agreed that offenders taking refuge in the jurisdiction 
of either party shall be surrendered on demand without delay or 
hesitation/ This was quite in accordance with the first 
Resident's recommendations to Government in 1806 : f No system 
of jurisprudence or police can be effectual in Gujarat, unless it is 
accompanied by the cordial co-operation of the G4ifewdr's govern- 
ment. The advantage, therefore, of preserving that disposition 
of cordiality and rendering the administration of our government 
as popular as possible is easily seen. I therefore suggest the even- 
tual expedience of the servants of either Government committing 
crimes or irregularities within the Company's or Gaikwar territories 
being delivered up to the authority in whose service they may be 
employed, provided the G-overnment to whom they belong express 
a desire to that purpose/ 

A detailed account has been given of the wretched condition of 
the borders between the years 1831 and 1837 when the Bhil ancl 
Koli subjects of His Highness “plundered British districts with 
impunity. * In the political history notice has been taken of the 
celebrated c 28 demands' made on His Highness Sayajirav, having 
reference to longstanding complaints against the Baroda government. 
The 10th demand regarded the general condition of the police and 
demanded ' satisfaction for the past and prevention for the future of 
the complaints received from British authorities in Gujaritt against 
the Gaikw&r and his officers of a systematic want of co-operation in- 
matters of police/ The first part of this demand was complied 
with by the Gaikwar on the 23rd of January 1840. The latter 
portion of the demand was not really and heartily met. 
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Passing allusion may here be made to certain steps which might 
have led to a closer interference with the administration of justice 
in Baroda than actually took place. In 1881, a political court of 
criminal justice was established in K&thi4war, presided over by the 
Political Commissioner, or subsequently the Political Agent, and 
supplemented by assessors. Similar courts were established in the 
Mahi and Rewa Kanthas in 1889, and at Palanpur in 1841. A 
proposal was made to the Gaikwar to agree to the establishment of 
a political court of criminal justice at Baroda for the trial of British 
subjects committing offences within the limits of Gaikwar territory, 
but His Highness declined to assent to this arrangement. 

On the 30th of June 1853 the Resident reported that the G4ikw4r 
had agreed to the following rules : ' 

1. — That British subjects apprehended in the G&ikwiir’s dominions 
for offences alleged to have been committed therein were to be tried 
before the Gaik war’s tribunals, but no cruel punishment was ever 
to be inflicted. 2, — British subjects apprehended in the British 
territories for offences said to have been committed by them in the 
Gaikwar’ s dominions were not to be surrendered for trial before the 
Gaik war’s tribunals. They were to be tried before ordinary British 
tribunals. 3.— Subjects of the Gaikwar apprehended in the British 
territories for offences said to have been committed therein were to 
be tried before the ordinary British tribunals. 4. — Subjects of the 
Gaikwar committing offences in the British territories and taking 
refuge in the Gaikwar* s dominions were to be surrendered for trial 
before the ordinary British tribunals. 

On the 28th of October 1853, the Government of India recognised 
a court, which was then established with the assent of the Gaikwdr. 
It was to be held in Baroda, to be presided over by the Resident, 
and it was to deal with offences committed by the public and private 
servants comprising the establishments of the Baroda Residency. 

Matters have been settled of late by Act XI. of 1872 to which 
reference will be made. 1 The regular courts of justice established 
by the present administration, the laws and procedure in force 
which have heen framed on British principles have also conspired 
to smooth away all the distressing differences of past times. 

Extradition by Baroda to the British Government « — Baroda 
surrenders all her subjects to the British Government, who have 
committed any of the offences enumerated in the schedule attached 
to the Extradition Act, on the receipt of the proceedings of a 
prim a facie case that such an offence has been committed. Baroda 
also surrenders all British subjects and others, who are not Baroda 
subjects, on the district magistrate certifying that he is satisfied 
of the existence of a prima facie case of an offence under the Penal 
G’ode against the person whose surrender he requires. 

Extradition by the British Government to Baroda . — In old days 
and indeed in very lucent times the' Bombay Government thought 
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so poorly of Gaikwar justice, that it generally hacl great hesitation 
in granting surrenders; This show of hesitation naturally led to the 
almost complete cessation of demands by Baroda for the extradition 
of persons guilty of ordinary offences. 

blow Act XI. of 1872 provides for the surrender to a native State 
of any person who is not a European British subject on the authority 
of a warrant issued by the Political Agent attached to such native 
State; provided that the offence committed by such person is one 
of those mentioned in the schedule annexed to the Act. The 
Resident at the court of the Gffikwar, however, has the power to 
call for the proceedings of the court, which tries a British or foreign 
subject and to ask for a reduction of any sentence passed, if he 
considers the same to be too severe. 

There is also the question of extradition as between Baroda and 
other native States. Most of the native States whose territories 
border on Baroda are tributaries of the Gaikwar, and, from the earliest 
time, the latter persistently declined to surrender any of his subjects 
for trial by his tributaries. But he agreed to surrender them if they 
were tried by a British officer, who was always the Political Agent 
ot the native State concerned or his assistant. This system is still 
in partial force, but the objection to surrender on the old ground 
has vanished. Unlike the rule as between the British and Baroda 
Governments, there are no special offences for which extradition is 
granted or demanded as between Baroda and the native States. 

U sage governs this point, and strict reciprocity is the practice now. 
If the Baroda government requires the surrender of any person 
it submits a pnma facie case to the Resident, who, if satisfied 
demands extradition from the Political Agent of the native State 
concerned, under a certificate of his being satisfied that a prima facie 
case exists if the offender is a Baroda subject, but if the offender 
is a subject of the State from which surrender is demanded, then 
the Resident forwards the proceedings of the prima facie case in 
support of his demand. 

Although tlm above practice is generally followed in respect of 

r es i/f the ™ is some slight difference with regard to 
ivathiawar. In that province, persons who are subjects of Baroda 
if surrendered to any native State in Kathiawar, are tried by the 
Assistant Political Agent and an official of the native State 
concerned. If surrender is made to Baroda of a subject of a native 
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The history 1 of the. police department in the Baroda state may- 
be divided into four periods : 

1st period. — Before 1860-61, or 'Samvat 1917. 

2nd do. —Prom 1860-61 to 1870-71, or from Samvat 1917 to 
Samvat 1927. 

3rd do. —From 1870-71, or Samvat 1927, to the beginning of 
the new administration. 

4th do* — The new administration. 

During the first period the izdra or farming system prevailed. The 
izdrddrs exercised magisterial as well as police functions. In fact, the 
line of demarcation between magisterial and police duties did not 
exist. For each village there were the vartanids or r akhds, and they 
were responsible not only for the safety of the village, but also for 
thefts on the property of travellers. The vartanids acted under the 
orders of the village muhhis or patels . The muhhis acted under the 
orders of the thdneddrs who had charge of small groups of villages. 
The thaneddr , though he was also a revenue officer, was mainly a 
police officer. The bhdgbatdi or ddhmagdi system did not leave 
much revenue work for the thaneddr } as the mehta of each village 
was responsible for the “recovery and sale of the Government portion 
of the grain collected and stored in the hhali, or threshing ground. 
The thdneddr’s functions, therefore, were mainly of a police and 
magisterial character. He used to trace out crime and dispose of 
such cases as lay within his power of disposal, committing others to 
the vahivdtddr’s court. Although, theoretically, the powers of the 
thaneddr and the vahivdtddr were defined by their halambandis or 
izdra pattds , agreements or conditions of lease, yet practically these 
officers wielded great powers in criminal matters. Even in grave 
offences, as has been related, these officers used to hold inquiries 
either under special permission or of their own motion, and in 
dealing punishments, they not unfrequently managed to make them 
fall ostensibly within their powers, levying besides a fine in the 
shape of nazardna as their own perquisite. * 

For the city of Baroda there were the chautrds or chabutrds > and 
just as the mahdls were given in farm, so were the chautrds . The 
izdrddrs of chautrds exercised criminal and police powers. To aid 
the izdrddrs there were the fauzddri sepoys about 300 in number 
under three jamdddrs . In detecting thefts and other crimes 
committed during the daytime and in keeping order during the 
day, the fauzddri sepoys assisted the izdrddrs ; offences committed 
at night were under. the cognizance of the killeddr } whose sibandis 
were in charge of the city at night. Picket duty used to be 
performed by the 3rd Battalion. The killeddr had what was 
known as the kachi vahivat , in other words he was a State officer, 
and all fines, &c., levied by him used to be credited to the State 
accounts. The killeddr being related to the Mah&r&ja, or being 
otherwise a man of high position, generally worked by proxy. His 


1 Most of the information regarding Police and Jails has been furnished by 
Mr, Gajiinan Krishna Bluitardckar, 
b 283—58 
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kdrhun was usually known by the name of hotvdl. As in the 
mahdlsy so in the city, the izdrddrs and the killeddr generally 
inquired into all cases primarily, but committed such as they 
deemed to be beyond their powers to the nydyddhishi court. 
Under special instructions however, or with the permission of the 
Diw&n or Maharaja, the izdrddrs often decided cases of grave 
offences requiring higher punishments than they were authorised to 
inflict. 

In connection with the izdrds of chautrds may be mentioned the 
special izdrds which used to be frequently granted on the Kdjali 
Tif or the 3rd day of the dark half of the month of Bhddrapad . 
On that particular night the streets and lanes are much frequented 
by the men and women of certain classes, and this occasion used 
frequently to be pressed into service in order to obtain fines for real 
or supposed offences against marriage from persons of means. 

The pagla system which continued unaltered duringthe first three 
periods and which still survives will be described further on. 

In 1860 the ohautrcis the izdra system were abolished; and 
the huzur fauzddri department was created by Maharaja Khanderav. 
The hmur fauzddri court took cognizance of all offences which were 
beyond the powers granted to the mahdl vahivdtddr s , and murders 
and some other grave offences were inquired into by the huzur 
fauzddri court ; but the punishment lay with the Diwan or the 
Mahar&ja, From the huzur fauzddri down to the village police 
patel all the officers were magistrates and police officers at the 
same time. They not only tried and decided criminal cases, but 
also conducted preliminary inquiries and traced out offenders. The 
detection and punishment of crime devolved upon the same set of 
officers. 

But the main feature of the change introduced in I860, so far 
as it regarded the mahdls or provinces, was the appointment of 
famddrs or rather fauzddri aval kdrkuns under the vahivdtddrs . 
The vahivdtddr had four aval kdrkuns under him. Each aval 
kdrhun represented a separate department. Besides the revenue 
aval hdrhm there were the fauzddri aval kdrhun or fauzddr , 
who had charge of the magisterial, police, and municipal work, the 
divdni aval karkun who had charge of civil justice, and the 
Senapati aval kdrhun who represented the military department. 
Of these, the fauzddri aval kdrhun alone need be noticed here. 
The appointment of this aval kdrhun , in fact of all the aval 
karkum, was not in the hands of the vahivdtddr , but was made 
by the corresponding department in the huzur . Tbe fauzddri 
aval kdrhun represented the huzur fauzddri in the court of the 
vahivdtddr and was a nominee of the huzur fauzddri court. The 
inquiry into and preparation of criminal cases devolved upon him ; 
the decision however, or in some cases, the signature on the 
decision rested with the vahivdtddr . The fauzddr also had the 
power of making a separate representation to the huzur fauzddri 
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village police patel, or miikhi, whose powers were limited to a fine of 
one rupee and 4 annas and twenty-four hours* imprisonment. The 
nmkhi and his rakhds were responsible for the safety of the village. 
Above the muhhi came the thdneddr > who had charge of a group of 
villages and whose powers generally extended to Rs. 5* or* in some 
cases, Rs. 10 fine and eight days 3 imprisonment. Besides the disposal 
of small offences within his powers, the thdneddr conducted preliminary 
inquiries with a view to commit a case to the vahivdiddr. Above 
the thdneddr was the vahivdtddr ; for the fauzddr or fauzddri aval 
kdrkun had no place in the scale of officers invested with powers 
of disposal. The vahivdtddr’ s powers were usually limited to three 
months 3 imprisonment and Rs. 25 fine. In cases requiring a higher 
punishment, but not exceeding six months 3 imprisonment and 
Rs, 50 fine, the vahivdtddrs were allowed to hold preliminary 
inquiries and submit them with their opinion to the huzur fauzddri 
for decision. In cases requiring a higher punishment than six months 3 
imprisonment and Rs. 50 fine, the vahivdtddrs were to submit 
the preliminary inquiry without stating any opinion to the sar- 
fauzddrs who held what inquiry they deemed proper and submitted 
the cases with their opinion to the hum, r fauzddri. In the last 
class of cases, therefore, the vahivdtddrs may be regarded to have 
been mere police officers. The sarfauzddrs were not invested with 
distinct criminal powers. Their appointment seems to have been 
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and his Mrhuns , &c., not only took their meals at the sarkar’ s 
expense, but their families, too, often received such articles as milk, 
fuel, &c., from the sarkar. In fact the vahivdtddr was a governor 
in miniature and in his mahdl was addressed by the title of sarkar . 
The nemnuk system was introduced, that is, the salaries of the 
mMvdtddrs, aval hdrkuns , kdrkuns , and sepoys were fixed. 

The izdra system which had been abolished by His Highness 
Khanderav was partially re-introduced and the namrdna system 
brought into force. The result was a return to the state of things 
which existed before 1860. At about the close of H. H. Malhirrav’s 
reign, however, some changes were introduced. A body of mounted 
police was organised, or rather separated from the Sen&pati 
department. Classes of magistrates were formed and their powers 
defined according to the extent of the mahdl , the powers of 
a first class vahivdtddr being Rs. 100 fine and six months’ 
imprisonment. A police officer for the city was appointed, who 
was afterwards transferred to the Kadi division in consequence of 
the disturbances then prevailing in that distriot. The police 
nemnuk for the city of Baroda was curtailed, the force being 
reduced from 1100 to 700 men. In other respects the old system 
continued. 

The changes introduced under the new administration have from 
year to year been described in the Administration Reports and 
may be summarised as follows : A regular overhauling of the old 
system gradually took place. Magisterial and police functions were 
separated. The appointment was created of a police ndib subha 
under each district subha , and of police inspectors for sub-divisions, 
and famddrs for tdlulcds and ndib fauzcldrs for tappds or thdnds. 
For the city a police superintendent has been appointed, with 
eight inspectors, each having the status of a fauzddr . The village 
police is what it was ; but the subject will shortly be taken into 
consideration. Though generally the thdneddrs were supplanted 
by ndib fauzddrs , some stray appointments of thdneddrs exist even 
now. But they do not exercise police or criminal powers, their 
functions being restricted to revenue work only. Finally it should 
be remarked that Sir T. Madhavr&v’s administration in reality 
created a police force, A step in the direction was taken in the 
city of Baroda by Khanderav Maharaja, hut the step was but a 
partial one. The difference between the past and the present is 
this, that up till now there was no clear line of demarcation between 
the army and the police. The taindti sibandi was essentially a 
military force, and an offence against the public peace was in no 
vague sense treated as an act of rebellion against the Sovereign. 
It is impossible in this brief space to relate how absurd now seem 
the results of this old confusion of ideas between war and the 
administration of justice. Now the police magistrate need not be 
considered a general, leading the troops of the State to wage war 
on criminals. . 

The following table gives the strength of the Baroda police force 
in 1879*80; 
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Baroda Police Force , 1879-80, 
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The system of paglds or tracks is an institution of long standing 
in Gujarat, and appears to be a remnant of the old system of village 
communities. It exists to a certain extent even to this day. The 
working of this system as it existed before the organization of the 
police may be summarised as follows : 

As soon as information of an offence was given to the muhhi, or 
police paid, of the village, within which or within the limits of which 
the offence might have taken place, he with the pagis, or trackers, 
went to the scene of the offence, and the pagis traced the paglds or 
footprints. The pagis were and are to this day expert in this work. 
Certain provinces have, it is said, certain marks made by the Mochis 
or shoemakers upon the shoes they sell. These marks generally 
served to show to what province or portion of province the wearer 
of the shoe belonged. How far this served for the real detection of 
crime cannot be definitely ascertained. When the paglds were traced 
to a village or even to the limits of a village other than that in 
which the offence had taken place, it was the duty of the muhhi and 
pagis of that village either to trace the paglds or footprints further 
on and lead them out of that village, or admit the responsibility of 
the valtar or compensation. Various disputes arose in connection 
with the paglds . When paglds were traced to a village, the muhhi 
and pagis of that village generally began by . disputing the 
correctness of the paglds . When the paglds were disputed, the last 
one leading to the village was covered so as to prevent efiacement 
and the parties returned to the original scene of offence whence the 
paglds were traced, and there they compared the footprints. If 
after comparison the paglds were admitted either by the parties 
themselves or by the voice of independent pagis , the further tracing 
of the paglds was continued, or if the paglds did not lead further, 
the question of compensation had to be settled. Also in tracing 
the paglds out of the village disputes frequently arose. Wrong 
paglds were shown, or those shown were not admitted to be correct. 
Every attempt was made to shirk the responsibility ci*eated by the 
track; and especially when the dispute was between two villages 
belonging to different States or different territories, the desire to 
reject the responsibility was very great. A traveller before he could 
expect to recover valtar from a village, even after the tracks traced 
to the village led no further, had to satisfy certain conditions. 
He must, for instance, have given notice of his halt to the muhhi 
and pagis of the village he had halted in and obtained the services 
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the city and lock-ups in the mah&ls for the imprisonment of 
offenders. In some of the tdlukds like Kadi and Pattan, there were 
pretty large jails. The state of the chautms , lock-ups, and jails was, 
however, very far from being satisfactory. The sanitary condition 
of the jails, and the health and discipline of the inmates were almost 
entirely neglected. As an instance may be mentioned a lock-up in 
the city known as Govindrav Jamadar Pathori, where offenders 
belonging to respectable families were generally confined ; gnats 
and other insects pestered the place and made it so uninhabitable 
that people looked upon it with dread, and even now, the recollection 
of the place bi'ings to them the old feeling of horror. In 1857, at 
’the request of Sir R. Shakespeare, the Resident, the Central Jail 
at Baroda was created under the jailorship of one Narbherambhai. 
The main block of the jail was first built, additions being 
made from time to time according to the increased necessity of 
accommodation. The system of exacting labour was introduced, 
but after a few years in consequence of the escape of some V^ghers 
and others from the jail, this system was allowed to fall into 
comparative disuse. After the opening of this jail the increased 
accommodation palliated to a certain extent the miseries of the 
prisoners ; but the sanitary condition remained far from satisfactory. 
The sums expended on the feeding, &c., of the prisoners were 
generally recovered from the property of the prisoners themselves 
over and above the amounts of fines levied from them. This state 
of things continued nearly up to the time when reforms were 
instituted by the present administration. 

The principal jail is that at Baroda which was opened in 1881. 
Instead of the crowded and ill- ventilated building opposite the public 
offices, a large and commodious jail on the panopticon system has 
been constructed on the skirts of the town suburbs. The prisoners 
are for the first time set to useful work within the jail walls and 
a wholesome discipline is enforced. Long-term prisoners, those 
confined by order of the Baroda courts and some lunatics are confined 
in the Central Jail. - There are in addition to these at Dabhoi, 
PetMd, Dwctrka, Kadi, Kavsari, &c., eight jails, for most of which 
new buildings have been erected, 1 and there are thirty-five lock-ups. 
There is also a small jail in the neighbourhood of the camp at 
Baroda for the detention of thags and dacoits, which is under the 
management of the British Thagi and Daeoity Department, In the 


1 For the cost of the building of the city and district jails sec Chapter on Revenue 
and Finance* Public Works. 
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Central Jail the numbers of prisoners in 
two years, were as follows : 


In 1878-79 the average daily attendance was 1128. The death- 
rate of the convicts was 7 per cent ; of the prisoners under trial 
5 per cent. In 1879-80 the average attendance was 1172; the 
death-rate of convicts was 4*6; of the prisoners under trial 5*6 ; the 
average cost per prisoner was Rs. 69-2-11. In 1880-81 the average 
attendance was 906 ; the death-rate of convicts was 2*4 per cent; 
the average cost per prisoner was Rs. 76-7-5. 

In the thirty-five lock-ups or subordinate jails the total daily 
average of prisoners convicted or under trial was 399 men and 
twelve women for .1878-79 ; 251 men and women for 1 879-80 ; and 
221 for 1880-81. The average cost per prisoner for 1879-80 was 
nearly Rs. 47, for 1880-81 was Rs. 28-9-0, There were thirteen 
lunatics in confinement in 1878-79. 


KOm S of tho“e“- ^ ^ 

Discharged, pardoned, &c. 

Males. Fomales. Total. Males, Females. Total. 

Males. Females. Total, 

Convicted ... 397 48 440 224 123 347 

Under trial ... 9 ... 9 84 9 43 

Lunatic ... I ... 1 ... ... 

228 118 346 

3S 9 47 

1 ... 1 

1878*79 Total ... 407 43 450 258 132 390 

1879- 80 „ ... 398 48 446 204 44 248 

1880- 81 „ ... 346 37 383 157 63 220 

267 127 394 

256 55 311 

151 63 214 

The total daily average of prisoners in the jail during 1878-79 was 
393 males and forty-three females. The death-rate during the year 
was 1 1 per cent. The average cost per prisoner for diet, clothing, 
guarding and contingencies, including hospital charges, was 
Rs. 96-6-9. In the following year there was a decrease of six per 
cent in the daily average. The death-rate fell to about 5 per cent. 
The average cost was Rs. 84-0-6. In 1880-81 the daily average 
attendance was 348 males and thirty-six females. The death-rate 
was only 2*3 per cent. The average cost per prisoner was nearly Rs. 77. 

In the eight district jails the numbers of prisoners in 1878-79 
and in the next two years were as follows : 

Eem S om/year" 06 ' Eeceived durin S year. 

Discharged, pardoned, &c. 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

Males. Females. Total 

Convicted ... 924 24 948 3466 184 3650 

Under trial ... 164 6 170 3127 200 3327 

Lunatics ... 3 ... 3 5 ... 5 

3187 158 3345 

8124 194 3318 

8 ... 8 

1878- 79 Total ... 1091 30 1121 6598 384 6982 

1879- 80 „ ... 1370 62 1432 4606 360 4966 

188 0-Sl „ ... 1006 43 1949 3397 304 3701 

6319 352 * 6071 

4970 379 5349 

3586 304 3890 
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The total cost of the various jails was as follows m 1878-79 


Chapter X, 
Justice. 
Jails. 


Establish- Cost per 
ments. head. 


Police. 


.Rations, 


1 Central jail 
8 District jails 
35 Lock-ups 


lost per Contin- Cost per 
head. gencies. head. 


Clothing. 


1 Central jail 
8 District jails 
35 Lock-ups 


on all the jails 
:rand total was 


The grand total of the expenditure for the year 
amounted to Rs. 1,58,061. In 1879-80 the 
Rs. 1,27,314. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The chapter on public instruction may fitly commence with a 
statement giving the number o£ schools and pupils throughout the 
(Mikw&r’s dominions before 187 1. 1 Up to that year the State 
took no interest in schools and expended no money on them. All 
that was done was the result of private enterprise. 

The statement will serve to show how much has been effected 
during the last five years by the present administration, and what, 
till of late, was the normal condition of the country. 

JBaroda School Returns . 

( I ] Number of Scholars. \ 1 


Chapter XI. 
Instruction, 
Before 1871. 


Remarks. 


District. 


l.-BARODA, 
Baroda City, 

Mar&thi Schools— 
1st' .Class" 

2nd do. ... 
3rd do. 


Education was" given in these 
schools after the English me- 
thod. Boys were trained in the 
vernacular, in reading and writ- 
ing, arithmetic and algebra, 
geography, history and gram- 
mar, in 1st class schools. In 
2nd class schools they were 
taught reading, writing and 
arithmetic, while in the ele- 
mentary schools they learnt to 
write on sand and recite their 
lessons together. 

This school was established 
by the British Government, 
and was under its superinten- 
dence ; the expenses connected 
with it were defrayed by Gov- 
ernment and the school-house 
was erected at the joint ex- 
pense of the British Govern- 
ment and SorSbji Jamshedji 
JijibMi, Esquire, of Bombay, 


Gujar&fci Schools— 

2nd Glass 
3rd do. 

Persian and Urdu 
Schools ... 


Anglo-Vernacular in 

the Camp 

c.— Village Vernacular 
Schools ... ... 


2. — Petla'd, 

a, — PetHd town Verna- 

:: cular ... : ... ... 

b. — Village Vernacular.,, 

3. — Sekor, 

a. — Sinor Kasha Mar&tM 

School ... " ... ■■ ... 

Gujar&ti do. ... ... 

Village Schools . ... ... 

4. — Dabhoi. 

Kasha Vernacular . 

b. — Village Schools 

5. — Sankheda 

6. — Koral 

7. ~~Padra 

8. — Ch&ndod 

9. — Tilakv&da ... ... 


1 Mr. Bhogildl PrAnvalafeh&is, Director of Vernacular Instruction in the Baroda 
State, has given me much information regarding the vernacular schools. 
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Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 
Before 1871. 


Number of Scholars. 


Remarks. 


District, 


, 10.— Navsa'ri. 
a .—Kasha town Anglo- 

Vernacular ... ... 1 ... ... ... 1™ 101 

Gujarati School ... ... 1 ... 87 87 

Zend do. ... ... 1 ... 46 46 

Gymnasium ... ... 1 ... 73 73 

Girls’ School 1 ... ... ... 74 74 

b.— Village Schools ... 15 ... 100 520 ... 620 # 

11. — Dehgfim ... ... 6 ... 50 100 ... 150 

12. — Kadi 10 20 180 200 ... 400 

13. — Vij&pur ... ... 6 ... 50 200 ... 250 

14. — Vadanagar 5 ... 50 100 ... 150 

15. — Atarsumba ... ... 5 ... 50 100 ... 150 

10.— Kheraiu " . ... 5 ... 50 100 ... 150 

17. — Patfcan ... ... 15 ... 150 350 ... 500 

18. — Amreli ... ... 15 ... 50 450 ... 500 

19. — OkMmactdal ■ 5 ... 50 100 ... 150 

2G,~— V&jpur 1 25 ... 25 

21. — S&vli 2 ... 25 125 ... 150 

22. — Kh&ngi 10 ... 100 300 ... 400 

Grand Total ... 209 965 2140 4230 381 7716 

1 1 1 1 

In 1871-72 there existed throughout the State five Government 
schools, or one school to every 600 inhabited villages. There were 
on the rolls o£ these five schools the names of 822 pupils. Excluding 
charges for superintendence the total expenditure on State education 
amounted to Baroda .Rs. 6233. But much larger sums have been 
expended and a regular department has been instituted by the 
administration of Raja Sir T. Madavar&v, and it is only from the 
year 1875 that we can assert that the State has cared for the 
instruction of the public. 

Comparative Statement of total Expenditure in Baroda Rupees . 

( I 1876-77. j 1877-78. 1 1878-79. I 1879-80.1 1880-81.1 


Government 

Schools, 

1871-72. 


1. Baroda High School 

2. Anglo-Indian Institution ... 

3. Anglo- Vernacular School ... 

4. Grant-in-aid to the Navs4ri 

Zarthosti Madressa 

5. Grant-in-aid to the Gandevi 

School 

6. Vernacular Schools ... 

7. Vernacular College of Science 


8. Educational Buildings 
Total 


Comparative Statement of the total cost of Item 6 — Vernacular Schools, 

[ 1876-77,1 1877-78, I 1878-79. f 1879-80. 1 1880-81. 


Direction ... 
Inspection... 
Instruction 
Contingencies 


Total f 


* This includes cost of buildings, 

t In 1874-75 the expenditure was Rs. 26,560 ; in 1875-76 it was Rs. 32,605,. Certain items have been 
omitted : thus in 1879-80 Rs. 46 and in 1880-81 Rs, 465 were given as grants-in-aid, and for the en- 
couragement of literature hooks were purchased in 1879-80 valued at Rs. 871, in 1880-81 at Rs. 26, 

In 1871 the vernacular education of the Baroda State was con- 
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ducted by a local staff seventeen strong under the superintendent, and 
consisted of masters and assistants, drawing a yearly sum of Baroda 
Rs. 1748 or about £152 10s. The local staff in 1879-80 consisted, for 
the High School or College, of a Principal on Rs. 750 a month or 
£900 a year, a Vice-Principal on Rs. 450 a month or £540 a year, 
sixteen teachers and a gymnastic master; for the Anglo-Indian 
Institution of a master and mistress drawing 250 Baroda rupees a 
month ; for the aided school at Navs&ri of a head master and six 
assistants with a gymnastic teacher; for that at'Gandevi of two 
masters ; for the Anglo- vernacular schools of six masters ; for the 
Vernacular College of Science of a Principal and eleven teachers, 
three for medicine, three for engineering, three for law, one for 
English, and one for Sanskrit. The vernacular schools were under a 
Director who was assisted by a school inspector, and were instructed 
by 104 masters and 251 assistant masters (July 1879). The 
maximum pay of a master was Baroda Rs. 50 or British Rs. 43-1-12, 
the minimum pay Baroda Rs. 12 or British Rs. 10-0-8. 

In 1871, it has been said there were five State schools, two for 
Gujarati, two for Marathi* and one for English. It is interesting 
to note the progress that has since been made. In 1871 a Gujarati, 
a Marathi and an English teaching school were opened in the City of 
Baroda. To these in 1872 were added a Marathi and a Gujarati 
school. To these in 1876 two similar schools were added. Meanwhile 
in 1873 His Highness Malharrav instituted four Vedashdlds or 
theological schools, a Vyahcmi or grammar school, and a Nydya or 
logic school. In 1874-75 two additional Veda schools were started. 
The Jyotish or astronomy school was instituted in 1876. A 
Gujarati girls’ school came into existence in 1875- An Urdu 
school was opened in the same year. A Marathi girls’ school was 
sanctioned in 1875. Thus the city contains 9 Sanskrit schools, 
3 Marathi schools, 3 Gujarati schools, 1 Urdu school, and 2 girls 5 
schools. There were, besides these, the High School, which became 
a college in 1882, and the Vernacular College of Science, started in 
1877, but not destined to have a long life. 

Sir Kavasji Jehdngir’s Navsari Zarthosti Madressa was established 
on the 1st October 1856, and received a grant-in-aid from the State in 
1877-78. 1 The Gandevi Anglo-vernacular school, after having been 
in existence some years, was closed at the end of April 1878 for want 
of funds. It was re-opened in December 1879, and is supported by 
an old endowment but chiefly by a grant-in-aid from the State. An 
Anglo-Indian institution was opened in the Baroda Camp in 1876. 
Anglo- vernacular schools were opened at PetMd in 1873, at Sojitra 
and Dabhoi in 1878, at Kadi and Pattan in 1879, and at Sidhpur in 
1881. The Anglo-vernacular school at Arnreli is of the same date. 
There were 5 vernacular schools in 1871-72, but in 1872-73 there 
were 84, in 1873-74 there were 37, in 1874-75 there were 55, in 
1875-76 there were 70, in 1876-77 there were 104, in 1877-78 there 
wei-e 105, in 1879-80 there were 145, in 1880-81 there were 180 
throughout the State, of which 8 were girls’ schools. 

i For this and other Xavs&ri schools see Navs&ri in Chapter XIII. on Places of 
Interest. 


Chapter XL 
Instruction. 
Local Staff. 


Instruction. 
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Comparative Statement qfAttmdmcem Vmmcujm Schools. 


Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 


Number of Schools . 
Number of Scholars 
on the rolls 
Average daily attend- 
ance ... " ... 

Expenditure 


. Baroda High 
School or College. 


the Upper were taugnt tfte subjects oi i^tanaaras v - v aa, wit? ^vcuuu 
being the Matriculation standard. Baroda being a town o£ mixed 
population it is found necessary to have two sides in the Lower 
Division, viz. the Marathi and the Gujarati. No such sides, 
however, are required in the Upper Division, though instruction 
is imparted in both the vernaculars by means of separate lectures. 
This institution resembles the Elphinstone High School of Bombay 
as regards the Gujarati and the Marathi sides. 

The teaching staff consists of one European Principal, one 
European Vice-Principal, sixteen native assistants, and one gymnasium 
master. Of the sixteen assistants, six work in the Upper Division, 
and most of them are graduates of the University of Bombay ; 
while the remaining ten who work in the Lower Division are 
under-graduates of the same University. Besides teaching in the 
High School, the Principal has the direction and superintendence of 
the Department of English Education in the State. 

The yearly expenditure to the State on account of this institution 
in 1879-80 was Baroda Rs. 33,114 This sum included salaries of 
masters, 1 2 scholarships, prizes, contingencies and grants to the school 
Library. The school fees are 8 annas per mensem in the Upper 
school and 4 annas per mensem in the Lower school. 

The receipts from fee collections amounted to 1095 Baroda rupees 
in 1877-78, to Rs. 1321 in 1879-80, to Rs. 1519 in 1880-81. The 
average charge per student per annum was Baroda Rs. 126-12-6 in 
1879-80, and Rs. 109-8-10 in 1880-81. 

The number of pupils on the rolls with their average attendance 
at the end of every official year from 1871 to 1882 were as below : 


Expenditure, 


Number of pupils 
on the rolls 
Of whom those in 
the Tipper school 

were 

Average attendance. 


1 Information afforded by Mr. Tdpid&s Daydrdm Mehta, M.A., First Assistant 
Master in the High School, 

2 This does not include the pay of the Vice-Principal; but on the other hand 
no transfer of charge is made to the Anglo-vernacular schools of a portion of the 
salary of the Head Master of the High School who is also their Director, 


BARODA. 
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The total amount o£ scholarships attached to the High School Scholarships. 
and College is Rs. 125 British and Rs. 75 B&bashdi, equal to Rs. 65 
British. The sum of Rs. 125 is thus distributed : three scholarships 
of Rs. 20 per mensem tenable at any college are awarded under certain 
conditions to students passing the Previous Examination direct from 
the Baroda College. Two additional scholarships of Rs. 20per mensem 
are reserved for students wishing to join the Poona College of Science 
or the Grant Medical College. Five scholarships of Rs. 5 per 
mensem to be held for the year at the Baroda College are awarded 
to students who have passed the Matriculation Examination from the 
Baroda High School The greater part of the Babashai Rs. 75 is 
paid to pupils of His^ Highness’ territories coming to learn English 
at this institution. The remainder is given as merit-scholarships. 

Besides this, Rs. 10 per mensem are given in scholarships to poor 
scholars who show proficiency in gymnastic exercises. In the 
Administration Report for 1879-80 it is remarked: “The State 
continues to grant Rs. 25 per mensem for merit scholarships open 
to general competition in the Upper school, and a further sum 
of Rs. 50 per mensem is open to competition for the district Anglo 
vernacular and vernacular schools. 5 ’ The prize fund is Rs. 240 per 
mensem. 

A gymnasium and a cricket-club are attached to the school School library 
There is a small school library. A yearly grant of Rs. 250 (British) 
is assigned to the library that additions may be made to the stock 
of books. In 1877 there were 274 books, in 1880 there were 517 
books, and in 1881 there were 596. 


Of 336 pupils in April 1880, 289 were Hindus, 82 were Parsis, 13 
were Mahommedans, and 2 were Portuguese as the following 
statement shows : 


the following 


Baroda High School Pupils , 1880 . 


■Brahmans'' ; ■... 
Bajputs ... ... 

: K&yasthas and Par* 

bhus 

Sfoenvis ... 


No, Caste. 

No. 

Caste. 

139 Vfmids 

... 59 

P&rsis 

9 Kunbis ... 

... 19 

Musalm&ns.., 

.. Mar&th&s ... 

... 14 

Portuguese 

40 Kolis 

... 1 


7 Bh&ts 

... 1 

Total ... 


The subjoined table shows the number of the students from this 
school who have passed the entrance examination of the University 
of Bombay : 


Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 
Pupils by Pace . 


One of these students took the B. A. degree in 1880 and one 
passed the F. E. A. in 1879. The languages taught in this school 
are (1) English ; (2) Gujarati ; (3) Marathi ; (4) Sanskrit ; and (5) 
Persian. 
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This account of the Baroda High School may conclude with a 
brief notice of the College into which it has grown and of the building 
in which the studies of the pupils of both High School and College 
will in future be prosecuted. 1 “ The College was founded to complete 
the system of English education organized by the administration, 
and on the 1st of October 1881 was recognized in the Faculty of 
Arts of the University of Bombay, for the purposes of the Previous 
Examination. The College building is one of the handsomest 
structures of the kind in India. It is in the shape of an E, 
the centre being formed by a domed hall sixty feet square and one 
hundred and forty-four feet high. Each wing contains ten class 
rooms, five on the ground floor and five on the first floor, besides 
library, museum, chemical and physical laboratories, office and 
smaller ante-rooms. There is accommodation for about six hundred 
students. The style of architecture is early Hindu (Hemadapanti) 
and the design is by E. Chisholm, Esq., F.RL, B.A., Architect to 
the Madras Government. The building cost about six ldkhs of 
rupees.” Mr; Tait, the Principal of the High School and College, is 
assisted in his work in the latter institution by the Vice-Principal 
and four professors in Mathematics, Sanskrit and Persian. The 
College rolls give the names of five scholars and twenty-five 
commoners. 

This school was opened in July or August 1876, and was designed 
" chiefly to provide education for the children of the European and 
Eurasian officers employed in the Military department of the State. 
It is, however, open to all European and Eurasian children who 
have no other means of obtaining education. 

The school is managed by a master and mistress. In 1878-79, 

1879- 80 and 1880-81 there were 21 pupils, of whom 13 were boys 
and 8 girls, nearly one-half of the number being under seven years of 
age. In the first two years the expenditure amounted to Es. 3744, in 

1880- 81 it rose to Es. 4033, the fee collections to something over 
or under Es. 200. In 1879-80 the rate of school fee was Ee. 1 per 
pupil per mensem, and the annual cost of educating each pupil was 
Es. 236. The subjects of studies were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
history, geography and grammar. The girls were taught plain 
sewing and knitting. It is an expensive institution and one not 
likely to be kept up. 

The establishment of Anglo- vernacular schools in seven of the 
most important towns of the State has already been mentioned. As 
' is the case with the Anglo-Indian institution at Baroda, these schools 
are under the direction and supervision of the Principal of the 
Baroda High School and College. English is taught in these schools 
up to Standard III They are intended to act as feeders to the 
Baroda High School, though it is expected that Kadi and Pattan 
pupils will go to Ahmedabad, and they are also designed to provide 
an English education wherever there is a good demand for it. In 
1879-80 only seven boys went up from these schools to the High 
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College. 

1st October 1881, 


Anglo-Indian 

Institution. 


Auglo-V era acular 
Schools. 


X Bombay University Calendar for 1882-83, pages 321-22, 
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School, in 1880-81 twenty-seven went up, in 1881-82 forty-two 
went up. 

Barodct Anglo - Vernacular Schools , 1878-79 to 1880-81. 


In 1881-82 the number of students was 278. 

The pupils with the exception of a few Musalmans are all Hindus. 
The monthly fee is 4 annas. The annual cost of educating each 
pupil varies in the different schools from about Es. 17 to about Es. 29. 

Sir Kavasji JeMngir Eeadymoney’s Zarthosti Madressa at Navs&ri 
was instituted on the 1st October 1856 by the benevolent gentleman 
whose name this High School bears. The Managing Committee of 
the school consists of Parsis for it is partly maintained by the 
voluntary contributions of Parsis, and the existence of the committee 
was prescribed by the founder. In 1877 the Managing Committee 
consented to throw open the school to pupils of all races and religions 
instead of confining admittance to P&rsis, and from that year the 
State has given the institution a grant-in-aid of Es. 2600 British 
rupees. Instruction is imparted up to the Matriculation standard, 
and the study of Latin has been introduced in addition to Sanskrit 
and Persian. In 1879-80, of a total number of 54 pupils 40 were 
P&rsis and 14 Hindus, in 1880-81 there were 65 pupils of whom 15 
were Hindus, in 1881-82 there were 72 pupils. The monthly rate of 
fee was 8 annas, the annual cost of the school was Es. 5908 in 1879-80 
and Es. 5982 the next year, and the cost of educating each pupil was 
Es. 110 in 1879-80 and Es. 85 the next year. In addition to a cricket 
ground and gymnasium the school possesses a library containing 
876 books. Three hoys matriculated at the University from this 
school in 1880-81, as a few others had previously done. Mention 
has been made of the Gandevi High School. It is yet in its infancy. 
The grant-in-aid is Es. 600 per annum. In 1880-81 it contained 
56 pupils, who paid fees of from 1 to 8 annas. The expenditure 
was Es. 1150 and the monthly cost of educating each pupil was 
about Es. 29. In 1881-82 there were 69 pupils. A third school, 
the Navs&ri DM&bhai Tata School, contained in 1 881-82 167 pupils. 
Under vernacular schools mention is made of 28 vernacular 
indigenous schools which receive assistance from the State. 

A hold resolve was made to impart a knowledge of some of the 
most useful modem sciences through the vernacular languages, 
Gujar&ti and Marathi. The Vernacular College of Science was 
accordingly started in August 1 876 on a liberal footing. The services 
of no less than eleven or twelve professors were enlisted. Men, for 
the most part graduates in the University of Bombay and holding 
high official posts in the State, lectured, three of them on medicine, 


Grant-in-aid 

Schools. 


Vernacular College 
of Science, 



Number op Pupils. 

■ Fee 

Collections. 

Annual Cost. 


1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

18S0-S1. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

: 




Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Petl&d 

38 

40 

48 

90 

107 

128 

900 

900 


62 

46 

45 

142 

138 

130 

732 

732 

/.Dabhoi... A..., 

26 

24 

35 

92 

76 

94 

396 

396 

Kadi 

30 

37 

38 

59 

114 

115 

504 

572 

Amieli 

13 1 

24 

39 

21 

36 

48 

444 

634 


41 | 

32' | 

35 

28 

154 

128 

504 

932 

Sidhpur '' 



. 21 
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three on engineering, three on law, one on English, and one on 
Sanskrit. The expenditure amounted to about Rs. 12,000 a year. 
No fees were exacted from the students: on the contrary, scholarships 
worth Rs. 2200 a year were bestowed upon them. Nevertheless 
the attendance was never at any time excessive. In 1876 there 
were 80 students, in 1877 there were 62 students, in the next year 
49 and then 48 students. Of these 17 were in the medical branch, 
12 in the law branch, and 19 in the engineering branch. In 1880-81 
there were 46 students of whom 15 were in the medical and 21 in 
the engineering branch. It is unnecessary to point out tha,t this 
institution was never regarded as anything but a costly experiment. 
The diffi culty of teaching without any standard vernacular books 
on scientific subjects, and under the consequent necessity of 
inventing or adopting a scientific terminology — this difficulty alone 
was one which might have seemed insurmountable. After a brief 
career the institution was closed in 1882. It had been found possible 
by great efforts to impart a little science through the vernacular 
tongue, but practically impossible by means of a small college to 
educate a man to be useful in a profession. 

The vernacular schools classified according to their grades : 


Chapter XL 
Instruction. 

Vernacular College 
of Science, 


Vernacular 

Schools. 


Grade. 


No. of No. of No. of No. of No, of No. of No. of No. of 
Schools, Scholars Schools. Scholars Schools. Scholars Schools, Scholars 


Superior 

Middling 

Inferior 


The schools classified according to languages 


Languages. 


Schools Scholars SchoolsJ Scholars Schools. Scholars Schools. Scholars 


Gujar&ti 

Mar&thi 

Sanskrit 

Urdu 


The schools classified according to the divisions in which they 
are situated : 


Divisions. 


Schools. Scholars Schools. Scholars Schools. Scholars Schools. Scholars 


Navs&ri 
Baroda 
Baroda City 
Kadi 
Amreli 
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A little further on it is recorded how in 1882 there were 181 
State schools, 23 indigenous schools to whom a grant-in-aid is given, 
and a total number of scholars falling little short of 21,800. 

The vernacular schools mentioned above include the girls’ schools. 
In 1876-77 there were three girls’ schools with an attendance of 
212, in 1877-78 there were seven girls’ schools with an attendance 
of 445, in 1878-79 the attendance rose to 573, in the following year 
there were eight girls’ schools with an average strength of attendance 
of 627, and in 1880-81 the same number with an attendance of 554. 

On the 31st July 1882 there were 12 schools with the names on 
the rolls of 1070 girls, their average daily attendance being 625*9. 
The following table will show the localities in which each school is 
situated, the number on the rolls and attendance : 

Girl Schools , 1882 . 


Humber. 

Locality. 

Humber of girls 
on the Rolls. 

Daily average 
attendance. 

£ 

% 

Locality. 

Number of girls 
on the Rolls. 

Daily average 
attendance. 

1 

I Baroda, Gujar&ti ... 

119 

69*7 

8 

Patfcan, Gujarati 

161 

86*7 

2 

Do. Marathi 

66 

46*2 

9 

Sidhpur 

do. ... 

35 

17*0 

3 

Petlad, GujarSti 

126 

66*2 

lo ! 

Navsari 

do. 

123 

74*8 

4 

Sojitra do. 

125 

71 *S 

ii ! 

Amreli 

do. 

57 

48*5 

5 

Dahhoi do. ... 

90 

41*4 

12 

Dw&rka 

do. 

83 

52*8 

6 

i Karn&li ■' do. v : ; ... 

84 

23*6 






7 

Kadi ' do. ... 

52 

27*2 



Total ... 

1070 

625*9 


Besides the girls’ schools above mentioned, there is a Female 
Training class at Baroda where about fourteen school-mistresses are 
now being prepared for their work. Ten only of these receive a 
monthly stipend varying from three to five Baroda rupees. It was 
established in the month of February 1882. No fees are levied. 

The total number of schools and scholars on the rolls at the end 
of the year 1881-82 were 204 and 21,770 respectively. These figures 
include the 23 aided indigenous schools, having 1588 scholars, 
together with the Baroda Female Training class. They are 
classified as follows : 

According to the languages taught : 


■u 

<u 

| 

& 

Languages. 

Schools, 

Scholars on the Rolls 
for July 1882. 

1 

1 

02 

Aided indi- 
genous. 

Total. 

In State 
Schools. 

In aided in- 
digenous 
Schools. 

Total. 

: 1 1 

Gujarati, Boys’ 

130 

22 

1521 

16,588 

15X5 

18,103 

2 : 

Do. Girls* 

12 

... 

12 

1018 

,-ii ■ 

1018 

3 

Mar&thi, Boys* 

10 

1 

17 

1288 

73 

1361 

4 

Do, Girls* 

1 

■ ... 

1 

66 

... 

66 

5 

Sanskrit Schools 

11 


11 

. 287 

. ; 

287 

6 

Urdu Schools 

11 


11 

935 

WWW 

935 


Total ... 

181 

23 

204 

20,182 

1588 

21,770 
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According to the divisions in which they are situated : 

j j | Schools. | Scholars on tiie Rolls, 


Chapter XL 
Instruction. 


: In aided 
In State indigo- 
scliools. nous 
' SCllOOlS.'. 


Divisions. 


Aided 

State, indige- Total 
.. . ; nous. 


Kadi Division 

BarodaCity ... 

Baroda Division ... ... 

Navs&ri Division ... 

AmreliDi- < Amreli Pan ch MaMls 
vision. ( Okh&nandal ... 


The following statement shows the length of time during which 
the pupils have been under instruction at the close of the year end- 
ing 31st July 1882 : 

Nana- Under the teriod op years . 

schools Name of Division. * 71 ^ . I * 

Uiyi- m each | l | 1 .. ■ 2'' 3 4 

sion. DiviBlors. . ' ■. , 1 ■■■ 

1430.3 698-4 555*5 449*3 1141* 618*4 210* 

, 591*9 352*3 249*1 226*8 458*8 192*3 108*1 

.1288*8 799*9 636*9 519* 1374*1 752 2 416* 

. 578*7 236*4 174*3 145*9 550*5 254T 93.4 

. 245*8 198*8 161*7 121*4 238*6 105 * 36*9 

, 163*7 72*5 66-1 571 180* 114*5 52*2 

, 416*S 399*4 228*2 186*7 233*9 34* 81* 

Total ...4675* 2757*7 2071*8 1706*2 4176*9 1970*5 947*6 

Percentages ... 23*9 14*1 10*6 8*7 21*3 10*1 4*8 

Last year’s percentages .. 26*3 14*9 10*8 9*1 18*3 8*7 *6*1 


Duration of 
Instruction. 


Kadi Division ...... 

Baroda City ... ... 

Baroda Division ... .. 

Navs&ri Division ... 

Amreli Division— - 
Amreli ... ... ... 

Okh&mandal ... 

Schools under Inspection 


Number 

of 

schools 
in each 
Division 


Under the period op years. 


Total. 


Name op Division. 


1 53 Kadi Division ... 175*2 97*2 13* 2*6 ... 

23 Baroda City ... ... ... 64*1 47*5 7*9 5*3 15*8 

2 49 Baroda Division 290* 192*3 93*4 15*9 ... 

3 25 Navs&ri Division ... ... ... 69*1 38*2 7*4 4*2 

4 Amreli Division— 

18 Amreli ... 20*9 IV 4*5 1* 

18 Okharoandal ...... ... 55*7 31*9 3*2 *2 ... 

5 23 Schools under Inspection ...... ... ... ... ... 

204 Total ... 675* 424*1 129*4 29*2 15*8 

Percentages ... 3*4 2*2 *7. ‘IT 

Last year’s percentages ... 4* 1*4.1 *27 *09 *0< 

The ages of the pupils in 1882 were ; 

NurQ-| Nu Jf ber Years of Ages. 

r£Ln ? eh00 u Name of Division. 1 * 

SJ?' m each 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

Sion. Division . . 


Age of Pupils, 


Kadi Division ... .. 

BarodaCity ... 
Baroda Division 
Navsdri Division ... 

Amreli Division— 

Amreli 

OkMmandal ... ... 

Schools under Inspec- 
tion 


Total ... 553*1 
Percentages ... 2*8 

Last year’s percentages. 3*2 





. v - 
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Chapter XX 
Instruction* 


[Number 


The castes of the pupils at the end of the year 1882 will he 
found from the following statements : 


Pupils by Race, 


Br&bman. 


Number 
remain- * 
ed at the 
end of 
July 
1882, 


Name of Division. 


Kadi Division 
Baroda City... 
Baroda Division ... 
Navs&ri do. 

Amreli Sub-division. 
Okhdmandal Sub-di, 
vision ' ... ... 

Grant-in-aid schools 
under Inspection . 


4036 3633 478 424 243 


Total 


La 2 Name of Division. 


Kadi Division 
Baroda City... 
Baroda Division ... 
Navs&ri do. «•- 
Amreli Sub-division. 
Okh&mandal Sub- 
division ... 
Grant-in-aid Schools 
under Inspection.. 


Name of Division. 2 


53 Kadi Division. 

23 Baroda City 

49 Do. Division ... 
25 Navs&ri do. 

18 Amreli Sub-division. 
13 OkMman&al Sub- 
division 

23 Grant-in-aid Schools 
under Inspection . . . 


her of 
■ Divi- 
sion. 

schools 
in each. 
Division 

. Name of Division. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 19 

20 

Above 

20 

Total. 

1 

53 

Kadi Division ... ..J 

289*9 

17S*7! 

89*8 

36* 

10* 2*7 

3*5 

2*9 

. ■ 

5299*9 

o i 

23 

Baroda City 

163*1 

121* 1 

57* 

22*1 

21*1 14*7 

14*2 

50*6 j 

2319*9 

2 i 

49 

Baroda Division... 

300*1 

180*4 

84*4 

31 -7 

11*2 *7 

1*4 

2*1 

6323*5 

3 K 

25 ; 

Navsari Division 

85*5 

39*6 

21*2 

6*8 

1*6 *4 

*6 

*3 

2152*2 

4 


Amreli Division— , 










18 I 

Amreli... '■ ... ■ ; ... 

43*2 

16*6 

10*9 

5*9 

10-2 11*6 

11*7 

37 9 

1151*6 


13 ! 

Okh5mandai ... 

34*5 

9*7 

| 1*6 

1*5 

*? % 

*3 

*8 

797*.l . 

5 

23 

Schools under ; Inspec- 





■ , ... : t 






tion 

52*5 

31*7 

1 11.1 

1 

4*3 

2*4 *1 


... 

1530* 


204 

Total ... 

968*8 

577*7 

| 276- 

108*3. 

57*2 30*9 

31*7 

94*6 

19,579*2 



: Percentages ... 

4*9 

2*9 

1-4 

*5 

*3 *2 

*2 

*5 

100* 



Last year’s Percentage. .. 

5*5 

2*9 

I’l 

t 

*4 

*3 *2 

*2 

. *5 

100* 
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P * 



There is no uniformity in the rates of fees, and for several years 
about 20 per cent, of the pupils were admitted free of payment. 
No fees are charged in the Sanskrit, Urdu and girls’ schools. In the 
City of Baroda the rates of fee are one anna per boy up to the 5th 
vernacular standard and two annas above that. In the districts, 
Kathiawar excepted, it is one anna up to the 3rd standard, and two 
annas above that. In Kdthi^war one anna is charged without 
distinction as to standards. There is a re-entrance fee of four annas 
for boys who, having left school once, re-enter it within one year, 







****** 




Number 
of the 
students 
on the 
Rolls. 


Number 
of the 
students 
on the 
Rolls. 


Daily 

average 

attend- 

ance. 


Daily 

average 

attend- 

ance. 


Name. 


Name, 


Marathi Schools ; 


265 193*6 Sanskrit Schools . 

ifl 22 Vy&karn ShOa ... 

US 111*6 N ^' a d0 * - 

itn oiS Jyotisha do. ... 

7 Rigveda do. Purs 

tijH.n Yajurveda do. do. 

792 577 3 Bigveda do. V5di 

Yajurvecla do. do. 

A'pastamba do, 

308 237*2 A'nhik do. 

323 258*6 

247 193*3 Total 

163 121*3 

106 H'9 Urdu School 


Total 

Gujarati Schools . 


Urdu School, 


Girls * Schools . 

Gujarati Female Training 

Class 

Do, Girls* School ... 
Marathi Girls* School 


Total of Government Schools 2518 1865* 

9*4 Aided Indigenous Schools. 

69*7 

46*2 Marathi School ... 73 62*4 

Grand Total ... 2591 1927*4 


Total 


The average yearly cost per pupil was Rs. 7-4 Babashahi or 
Rs. 6-5 British. : 


Pura 

do. 

V&di 

do. 


Chapter XL 
Instruction. 
Fees, 


Baroda City. 


Gujarat] 


BAEODA 


The fee collections in 1875-76 amounted to Rs. 4268, hut since 
then they have risen considerably. 

Statement of Fee Collections . 


Districts. 

1876-77. 

1877-78. 

1878-79. 

1879-80. 

1880-81. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Baroda City ... 

865 

903 

923 

900 

112*2 

Do. Division 

3124 

3337 

3408 

3601 

4519 

Navsfiri do. . / 

623 

810 

866 

1040 

1510 

Kadi do. ... 

2053 

2879 

2635 

2801 

3716 

Amreli do. , ■ 

471 

526 

460 

532 : 

616 

Okliaman&al do. 

415 

421 

383 

439 

475 

Total 

7551 

8876 

8675 

9313 

11,958 


As prizes there were distributed Es. 1577 in 1877-78, Es. 1844 
in 1878-79, Es. 1613 in 1879-80, and Es. 2181 in 1880-81. Private 
visitors in the same years distributed no less than Es. 1211, Es. 931, 
Es. 1320 and Es. 2400 in prizes and sweetmeats. 


•In the City of Baroda, there were in 1881-82, including one Marathi 
aided indigenous school having 73 scholars on the rolls with an 
average attendance of 62*4, 24 vernacular and Sanskrit schools, 
with an average attendance of 1 927*4 pupils out of 2591 enrolled, or 
2*5 per cent, of the total population of the City, viz., 101,818 according 
to the late census of 1881. The details of these schools will be 
found from the following table : 
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Chapter XI. In PetKd there were four schools 
Instruction. 

Baroda Division. No. Name. 


In Sojitra there were two schools, one Gujarati boys’ school and 
one girls’ school ; the former having 404 names on the rolls and 
a daily average attendance of 294*4 5 and the latter having 125 on 
the roll with an attendance of 71*8. 

In Dabhoi there were four schools 1 : 


Number 
of boys 
on tbe 
Bolls. 


Daily 

attend- 

ance. 


No. Names of the School. 


1 Gujar&ti Boys’ 
1 Do. Girls’ 

1 Mar&thi School 
1 Urdu do. 


In Sinor there were two schools, one Gujarati and one Marathi, 
the former bearing the names of 55 boys on the rolls and the latter 
having 28 names on the rolls. 

In Karnali there were two schools : 

1 Gujardti Boys’ School. 1 Girls’ School. 

Number Daily Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. of girls. attendance, 

57 36 34 23-6 

In Kadi there were four schools 2 : 


Kadi Division, 


Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. 


Daily 

attend- 

ance. 


No. Name of the School. 


1 Gujar&ii Boys’ 


1 Marathi School 


1 and 2 Mention is not made here of the Anglo-vernaeular school, 


No. 

Name. 

Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. 

Daily 

attend- 

ance. 


Gujarati Boys’ 

m 

337-3 

1 

Do. Girls’ ... 

125 

66“2 

1 

Urdu School ... **. ... 

101 

, 75-2' 

1 

Marathi School 

19 

15 5 

4 

Total ... 

649 

404-2 
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Chapter XL 
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Pattan Division, 


In Pattan there were five schools 1 


In Sidhpur there were two schools 2 : 

1 Gujarati Boys’ School. 1 

Number , 'Daily.' 

of boys. attendance. 

305 209*2 

At SMra there were two schools : 

1 Urdu School. j 

Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 

43 20*8 I 

At Navsari there were four schools 3 


1 Marathi School. 

dumber Daily 

)f boys. attendance. 

39 29'3 


Navs&ri Division, 


Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. 


Daily 

attend- 

ance. 


No. Name of the School. 


1 Gujar&ti Boys’ 
1 Do. Girls’ 
1 Marathi School 
1 Urdu do. 


At Kathor, Variav and Gandevi respectively there were two 
school s 4 : , 

1 V | ^ ] *c{ Pr» m ] 'g i "g 

KATHOR. fS g VARIA'V. | GASDEVI. ^ J 


Name of the 
School, § g 


Name of the .g 
School, § 


§ ■ Ja- Name of the 
| 1 School. 


' 58 39* 1 Gujarfiti ...183 137*3 

41 26*6 1 Urdu ... 49 34* 

99 65*6 | 2 Total ... 232 171*3 


87 65*2 1 Gujar&ti 

75 51*4 , 1 Urdu... 


1 Gujar&ti 
1 Urdu- 


Total ... 162 116*6 2 


Amreli Division, 


In Amreli there werp 3 schools 


Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. ' 


Daily 

attend- 

ance. 


No. Name of the School. 


1 Gujar&ti Roys’ 
1 Do. Girls’ 
1 Mar&thi School 


l, 2 and 4 Mention is not made here of the Anglo- vernacular school. 

3 No mention is made of the grant-in-aid Anglo-Vernacular and High School, 


No. 

; Name of the School. 

Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. 

Daily 

attend- 

ance. 

1 

Gujar&ti Boys’ School 

362 

263*2 

1 

Do. do. Branch 

79 

52*8 

1 

' Do. : '"Girls’ ... ... 

161 

86*7 

1 

Marfitlii School ... • ;.,*• 

19 

16*2 

1 

Urdu do. ... 

96 

71*4 

5 

Total ... 

717 

490*3 
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In Manikv&da there were two schools 

1 Gujardti School. 

Number Daily ^ 

of boys. attendance. <3 


Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 
Amreli Division 


1 Mar&thi School. 

dumber Daily 

jf Bovs. attendance. 


In Varvala there were two schools : 

1 Gujar&ti School. 

Number Daily 

of boys. attendance. 

123 80-6 

In Dw&rka there were five schools 1 


1 Urdu School, 

Number ' y . .. * 
of boys. . attc 


Number 
of boys 
on the 
Rolls. 


Daily 

attend^ 

ance. 


No . Name of the School. 


1 Gujarati Boys’ School 
1 Do. do. Branch 
X Do. Girls’ ... 

1 Sanskrit P&tha SMla 
1 Do. VedaSMla 

T Total 


Sanskrit Schools. 


Caste. 


Date of establish- u 
ment of the School. JS 


Name of School. 


Baroda City. 

1 Yy&kam Shala for Grammar and 

Panch Kavya... : . 

2 Nyaya Shala for Logic and Panch 

* * *** » • * **• ;*•* 

3 Jyotish Shala for Astronomy 

I ?& a do sh^» 

6 Anhika Sh&la for daily Brahmmical 

: ritual ... ”< ** 

7 Rigveda do. (Pura) ... 

| Ig^Mveda’Wn 
Total ... 

: Bio&rka* . 

in Veda Sh&la for Yaj.urveda ... 

II Pdtha SMla for Sanskrit 

Total .J 

Grand Total ... 


18th January 1873. 


1st February 1876. 
18th January 1873. 


19th March 1874. 
18th January 1873. 
Do. 

6th May 1875 


1st March 1873 
Do. 


1 Ho mention is made of the battalion school 


Ippiii 




i 
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Ages. 


Name op School. 


Baroda City. 

Yydkarn ShAla for , Grammar and 

Panch Kdyya 

Nyaya Sh&la for Logic and Panch 

JKAvya 

Jyotish Sh&la for Astronomy ... 
Rigyeda do. (Vadi) ... ... 

Yajurveda Sliala (V5di) ' ... ' . , 

Anhika Silvia for daily Brdhminical 
: : ritual ... /: ... ■' ... ; ■ ... 

Ri^veda SMIa (Pura) ... 
Yajurveda do. (Pura) ■■'.■■v-,;. , ... 
A'pastamba do, for Veda Hirnya 
Keshi 


Total 


Dvdrka. 

10 Veda Shala for Yajurveda 
H Pdtlia Shdla for Sanskrit 


Total 


Grand Total ... 26 23 16 21 27 12 15 12 15 10 49 269 5020] 


The schools numbered 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10 are under Gujarati Br&hman masters, the others are under 
Bakshani Brdhmans. The pay of the master of the Ny&ya Sh&la is Bs. 75 a month, of the Vyakarn Shdla 
Rs. 45, The other salaries vary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 10, The scholars feed and iodge^ themselves, 
some receiving assistance out of a small State grant of Rs. 50 monthly. The Supervisor of these 
schools inspects them six or seven times in the year, on two formal occasions being supported by certain 
learned men of Baroda. Pupils are required to be well up in the vernacular as well as in their special 
studies.'. , . '■ ^ 

A few years ago a faulty but approximate return of indigenous 
schools was sent in. Several of these have since had to contend 
against State institutions. 


Indigenous 

Schools, 


Number 
of villages 
having 
Schools. 


Total 
number 
of Schools. 


Number 
of Pupils, 


Name op Division, 


Kadi 

Baroda 

Navsfiri 

Amreli 
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Chapter XI. 
Instruction. 
Indigenous Schools, 
Fees. 


pupil has completed his education. Cases have occurred where a 
Guru has then received as much as Ks. 50 or Rs. 200. In some 
schools, however, Rs. 2 are charged in advance for the alphabet, the 
bdrdhhadi , the art of writing names, for the multiplication and 
addition of anhs. In many schools Brahman hoys are not charged 
any fee. 


tor&st, 
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BARODA, 


slates instead of ptiiis. No register of names or attendance is kept, Chapter XL 

but the senior pupil writes down of a morning the names of all who l2ls traction 

attend. Some of the seniors are sent out to heat up truants, and 

occasionally the master himself sallies forth, whip or cane in hand, Indigsrious Sciloola ’ 

and compels the more obstinate or irregular of his lads to school 

The punishments inflicted in school are of a corporeal nature and 

are severely applied, and the popularity of the master greatly 

depends on the way in which he exercises his right to punish. If a 

boy enters the school at five he is generally pushed through his 

course in four years, if he joins later, he often gets through in two 

years. 

Of course many of the indigenous schools cannot stand against Grant-in-aid 

State institutions with trained masters and a system of book- System* 
learning. Nevertheless, where there are no permanent schools their 
existence is encouraged. His Highness Saydjir&v is inclined 
liberally to assist indigenous schools. 

A grant-in-aid system has been recently set on foot for indigenous 
schools, where no State vernacular schools exist. Under the 
present rules a master can get a grant only if the maximum number 
of pupils is 30, and the amount of a grant depends on the 
examination results. Thus 8 annas are granted for every boy 
passing Standard I, Re. 1 for Standard II, Rs. 1-8 for Standard 
III, and Rs. 2-8 for Standard IY. This system is being cautiously 
tried and as yet only Rs. 1000 are sanctioned in the yearly Budget 
to be thus dispensed by the Director of Public Vernacular 
Instruction. /' ■ 

Referring to this very account of indigenous schools the Minister 
in his report for the year 1876-77 says: ‘ There are nearly 300 
indigenous schools, containing about 12,000 boys, which have no 
connection with the Educational Department. The school-going 
population may thus be estimated at between 22,000 and 23,000. 

Estimating the whole population at twenty Idkhs, and the children 
at five Idkhs, this would give a percentage of 4*4/ 

The Census of 1881 gave the following results regarding the 
education of the people ; 

Census Details , 188 1 


Census Statistics 
of 1881 . • 




Mams. 


Divisions. 


Of all Religions, 

Amreli 

Kadi 

Baroda 
Baroda City 

Total 



mM 
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Census Statistics 
of 1881 , 


Females. 


Males. 


Bivisions. 


Hindus. 


Amreli 
Kadi 
Navs&ri 
Baroda 
Baroda City 


Mmalmdm. 


Amreli .. 
Kadi 
Navsfiri 
Baroda 
Baroda City 


Jaim, 

AmreU ';A. 
Kadi 

Navs&ri ... 
Baroda ... 
Baroda City 


JPdrats. 

Amreli ... 
Kadi 

Kavsdri ... 
Baroda 
JBaroda City 


Of the males of the aboriginal tribes 13 were under instruction, 
32 could read and write, 51,569 could not; not one of 49,908 females 
could read and write. 

The information given in the preceding statement may be briefly 
amplified : 


MALES. 


TTw r>TM? iKRTVT'rrrmK Not UNDER INSTRUCTION BUT Not UNDER INSTRUCTION AND UNABLE 
UN DER INSTRUCTION. ABLE T0 EBAD AND WR j m TO READ AND WRITE. 

Under 6 to 15 and m ,. Under 6 to 15 and mx, Under 15 and 

6. 14. over. Total * 6. 14. over. Tota1 ’ 6 6 to14 * over. TotaI H 


Of all reli- 
gions ... 
Hindus ... 
.Musalmdns 
Jains ... 
P&rsis 


1007 17,626 2995 21,628 53 5474 93,098 98,625 179,615 236,935 599,762 1,016,312 

753 13,534 2410 16,697 43 4053 70,654 74,750 161,745 204,766 519,926 876,437 

57 1290 269 1616 5 458 7193 7656 12,732 18,085 49,303 80 120 

144 2236 214 2594 3 832 13,272 14,107 3013 1752 2334 7099 

42 547 99 688 1 120 1757 1878 514 205 291 1010 


1 249 1191 1441 178,879 223,381 639,463 1,041,723 

1 86 442 529 150,496 190,613 539,742 880,851 

46 235 281 12,722 17,255 54,504 84,481 

3 24 27 3191 4361 15,327 22,879 

108 465 573 523 486 2522 3531 


137 

728 

415 


1880 

9461 

4696 

2 

95 

659 

230 • 

... 

362 

2595 

1415 

... 

120 

667 

343 

... 





2594 

14,107 

7099 

2 





2 

7 

1 


3 

24 

2 

"i 

641 

1G66 

940 


4 

57 

22 

kr- 

38 

124 

45 

V ***■ . 

688 

1878 

1010 

1 
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The Educational Department includes a hook depdt, mainly of 
educational works for the use of the schools. ^ In the year 18/8-79, 
28.099 hooks were sold valued at Rs. 6455, in the following year 
26,307 hooks valued at Rs. 5825, and in 1880-81 33,791 hooks valued 
at Rs. 8219. 

The City of Baroda contains the Baroda State Library, opened in 
February 1 877. The State has provided it with a tasteful building 
opposite the Public Offices, costing about Rs. 45,000. It also 
maintains for the library an establishment of two clerks and tour 
or five peons. In addition to this the State presented the institution 
with Rs. 5000 for the purchase of books. A branch to the library 
was started in the City, in April 1878. The subscribers are more 
than 200 in number and pay according to the class which they belong 
to Rs. 2, 8 as. or 4 as. With the proceeds of these fees a large number 
of English and vernacular newspapers and periodicals is obtained. 
Gifts of books have been made from time to time by private 
individuals, and conspicuous among these is a gift of Rs. 1000 by 
Shrimant Gangfidhar Yeshvant, the head of the Gopal Mairal 
House, for the purchase of Sanskrit books. In 1881 the Library 
contained 2064 books, of which 1 143 were English, 381 Gujarati, 
381 Marathi, 140 Sanskrit and 19 Hindustani. 

The town of Navsdri contains a good little library opened in 1872 
and supported partly by contributions and partly by subscriptions. 
The Mherii Rana Library, however, mainly depends on the 
interest upon a fund raised to preserve the memory of the person 
whose name the institution bears. It contains 2832 volumes in the 
English, Gujarati and Persian languages. The two Bombay English 
newspapers and most of the Gujarfiti newspapers are supplied by 
private individuals in Bombay. There are about lo6 subscribers, 
of whom most are Parsis, who pay a monthly fee of four annas, 
two annas or one anna. It is located in a building of its own. A 
reading-room has also been started in Navsari in 1877. 

Reading-rooms have also lately been opened in some of the chief 
towns of the State, such as Petl&d, Sojitra, Dabhoi, Bwarka, Kadi 
' Rattan. 

There is a Government printing press in the town of Baroda. 
In 1876-77 the cost was Rs. 7600, m 1877-78_the establish- 
ment cost Rs. 3737 and the materials employed Rs. 6740, m 
§1878-79 the total expenditure was Rs. 10,691, m 1 879-80 it was 
Rs 17 128 and in 1880-81 it was Rs. 22,547. The establishment 
cannot, however, satisfy all the wants of the State and heavy jobs 
are sent to be done in Bombay. 

There is at present no newspaper in the State. 


Chapter XL 
Instruction. 
Book Depot. 


Libraries. 


Newspaper. 
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Though allusion has already been made to the climate of each of! 
t he divisions in Chapter I., i 2 a few additional remarks may here be 
inserted as the climate affects the health of the people. 

The climate of the city of Baroda is dry and hot in the hot season 
which commences in March and ends in June, the hottest months 
being May and June. The maximum temperature is 105°F. during 
the hottest part of the day, and it has been occasionally known to risej 
to 107° and 110° ; tbe minimum temperature is 80°F. _ The climate® 
during the rainy season is hot and moist and relaxing, the rains | 
setting in towards the middle or later part of June and lasting till 
the end of October. The maximum temperature in the rainy season 
is 86°F. and the minimum is 78°. The average rainfall is reckoned 
at 42 inches or 42 inches and 82 cents. The climate during the 
so-called cold season which commences in November and lasts till 
the end of February is dry and cool, the maximum temperature 
being 92°F. and the minimum being 59°F. The coldest months are 
generally December and January. During the drying up of the 
rains, a process which lasts from September to December, the 
climate is held to be more unwholesome than at any other time of 
the year, .and the people suffer considerably from the malarious 
state of the atmosphere. 

Baroda Division. The above remarks apply to the division generally, but while the 
sub-divisons of S4vli, P4dra, Petl&d, Sojitra and Karn4li are held 
to be healthier than the city itself, other sub-divisions such as 
Sankheda, Bahadarpur and Songfiri are less healthy. The variations 
: ■ in the temperature resemble those of the city more or less, the 

maximum in the hot season being 112°, the minimum 74°, the 
mmrimiiTn in the rainy season being 96° and the minimum 74°, th^ 
maximum in the cold season being 93° and the minimum 60°. 

Kadi Division. The Kadi division is held to he the healthiest of the three. It is, 
generally speaking, a level sandy district, well drained, with a small 
quantity of subsoil water. Some portions of it, especially the sub- 
divisions of Dehgam, Vijipur, Visnagar, Vadnagar and Pattan 
. ' are remarkably wholesome owing to the comparative absence of 

malaria. In the hot season, that is from the end of February to the 
end of June, the climate is very dry and hot, the days being much 
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Officer of the State* . 3 See pages 10, 20, 23. 
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The general Health of the Navs&i division is fair. The most 
prevalent diseases are malarious fevers during the l’ainy and cold 
seasons,, bronchitis, diarrhoea and skin diseases. 

The chief causes of these diseases may be found in the climate, 
the habits and modes of living of the people., and the endemic 
nature of the different districts. To the climate must be ascribed 
the malarious fevers which are extremely prevalent amongst the / 
inhabitants of the Baroda and Navs&ri divisions, especially so in the •; 
Rani Mahals of the Navsari division, where these fevers give rise to 
affections of the liver and spleen. At Songad and Viara there is 
not a single individual but has an enlarged spleen which gives rise to 
a protuberant abdomen, and in some cases to splenetic ascites most 
fatal to those who are strangers in the land. Next to the malarious 
fevers stand the diseases of the respiratory organs which may be 
ascribed to climatic causes. It is especially in the Baroda and 
Navs&ri divisions and to 'a less extent in the Kadi division that these 
diseases are prevalent. The habits and modes of living of the 
people give rise to the various diseases of the alimentary canal, 
to rheumatic affections and to syphilitic diseases, which are common 
in the Baroda division and most frequent in the city of Baroda. 
They also give rise to cutaneous diseases. The dirty habits of the 
Gujarati Vanias, Jains, and low caste people give rise to cutaneous 
diseases. The endemic nature of certain districts gives rise to 
diseases of the alimentary canal, such as diarrhoea, worms, dracun- 
eulus and also general diseases such as leprosy and scrofula. At 
Baroda dracunculus is very common ; entoza are very common in 
Navsari and Dvarka, while leprosy and scrofula are seen throughout 
the divisions in Gujarat. The Hindus, especially the Gujarati 
population, are subject to malarious fevers, diseases of the alimentary 
canal and cutaneous diseases. The Parsis are subject to nervous 
diseases, while the Musalmans seem to suffer more from chest and 
rheumatic affections. 

It is certain that in remote and recent times the dominions of the 
G&ikw&r must have been visited by epidemics of greater or less 
magnitude* But in a land where no records are kept all is quickly 
buried in oblivion ; at the best an indistinct memory remains of 
some event of extraordinary and exceptional importance. Such 
was the occurrence of an epidemic of cholera in 1863-64 which had 
a well defined origin. In December 1863 His Highness Khanderav 
went in pomp to Bombay to meet the Duke of Edinburgh and took 
with him a following of 6000 people. While at that capital the 
Sanitary arrangements of the camp were bad and cholera appeared, 
first among the regiments. No steps were taken to arrest the 
disease and His Highness proceeded to Poona. On the way by the 
Khopivli road the epidemic spread, and at Poona fifty of the sepoys 
died in spite of the special treatment recommended by His Highness, 
in spite of charms, mantras and other devices. Then came the 
march back to Baroda by way of Songad, where His Highness lost 
ins wife, the Rani Amb4b4i, and so home by February 1864. The 
epidemic, thereupon, entered the capital and raged with fury, till by 
tiie end of March some houses were left without any inmates : dead 
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bodies were borne out of the city In carts ; the daily death-rate 
was appalling ; it is roughly guessed that the victims numbered 
between three and four thousand. The figures cannot be ascertain- 
ed, but it was noticed that the Prabhus suffered most. 

On the 14th of April IS 75 cholera broke out in the city. The 
cantonment was then crowded with European and native troops 
and a great number of people who had met there for political 
purposes, and it was due “to the very severe measures taken to 
prevent all unnecessary intercourse between city and camp that the 
epidemic did not reach the latter place. The city was divided into 
ten districts ; British medical subordinates were sent to them ; the 
Vaids zealously co-operated in distributing medicines ; an attempt 
was made to cleanse the town of its accumulated filth ; much was 
done to check the disease. Nevertheless by the 22nd of June there 
had been 901 ascertained cholera cases and of the patients 581 
recovered and 298 died. In 1877 there was some cholera in the city 
and the districts, but it did not take a serious form. The returns give 
19 cases and 7 deaths, and serve to show not the extent of the 
epidemic, but the manner in which the people avoided the efforts of 
the medical and police authorities to discover and stamp out the 
disease, A little small-pox appeared in the three divisions. 

In 1878 cholera was introduced into the city of Baroda from some 
outlying villages. There were 98 cases treated at the dispensary 
of whom 11 died, and again these figures serve only to show how 
unwilling the people were to be aided. Both on this, as on other 
occasions, pills composed of black pepper, ginger, camphor and 
assafoetida were taken when Leath’s cholera mixture was refused. 
In 1879 cholera raged epidemically from April to July in some of 
the Kathiawar towns, where charitable hhichdi institutions for 
feeding the poor attracted ill-fed crowds, among whom diarrhoea 
engendered by overfeeding turned into choleraic diarrhoea; and 
so cholera was begotten. In the Baroda division only Sojitra was 
visited by the epidemic. Throughout the State 353 cases were 
reported of which 97 proved fatal. 

In 1879-80 the Gujardt portion of His Highness* territories was 
visited by a terrible epidemic of fever, from which Kadi suffered least 
and the city of Baroda most. It commenced in July and lasted till 
December though its traces lingered on till February. It was so 
general in the city that it may be said that not a single person 
altogether escaped its effects. It was a malarious fever which 
assumed every type from the quotidian to the quartan and remittent, 
and had raged in K&thiaw&r during the preceding year. It may 
have been the same choleraic fever which had prevailed in Amritsar* 
The cause of it was no doubt the heavy rainfall of nearly 57 inches 
and 43 1 inches that had occurred during the two previous years. 
No less than 41,582 indoor and outdoor patients were attended 
by the medical department, and in the city of Baroda it m 
believed that about 5000 persons succumbed to the epidemic. 
The Hindus, Vdnias and poorer classes suffered most At first it 
had the appearance of a malarious fever ; then followed an affection 
of the head accompanied by delirium; then came coma and 
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a rapid death Patients, when cured, often suffered from a relanse 
or several relapses and these were accompanied by diseases of 
the. liver, spleen and heart. Diaphoretics, purgatives and anti- 

Sf f ffl M Ai ab0? ? -if 1 - < l uinine generally arrested the disease 
which baffled the skill of the native Vaids. In the city ei»ht 
dispensaries were opened to attend to fever cases, and four hospital 
as^stants made the round of the town with police, the £ 
o ® , 7 divided into five circles ea °k of which was placed under 
edical officer. The people in the neighbouring villages suffered 

be given 6 D ° ^ Sougbt assistance nor aflowed it to 

oJ? If l th f e ^ as cholera in the city from the 9th of June to the 

AumS °ofo tte Se ? rity of epidemic ended in 

August. Of 1135 cases e>93 occurred m June, 474 in July 250 in 

proved faTa? h ir ?t \l S f te ,f ber ’ oi the tota I number o/cases^O 
proved fatal. Again the death-rate was heightened by the anathv 

dislike P tnT le ’' tie U sa P er f fears of the goddess Mata, o/thX 

^ having cholera-tainted clothes destroyed. As usual some 

2SJS? T y f? ldj °! h T b ^ mao invidiously that they were Tot 
supposed to be cholera at all. Special medical officers were annoin ted 

f -°- eS m f e t0Wn and were assisted by the police. Disinfectants 
and other sanitary measures were employed. On the 13th June 1881 

as cEoIera was prevalent at Chandod a hncm ifol Qc , ■ + ’ ± e 

227 c»» Til UTSMf* 
later an assistant was sent into the nhrvJrn^ *l \ * week 
treated 106 cases of wMch 48 were feL iT+L* 

911 cases, were reported: 

ollST B writ: 

j. i , were ratal, ldd cases m Songad of which 87 wo „,, 

the State 1 arr T CaS6S ln t3le ofclier snb-di visions. Throughout 
the State 1468 cases were reported of which 782 were fatal tS 

Srtqa « ■*> *• 

kitfhis disuse 11°, la ’SfcrftXrS' a ?. 6 i OM .K eM “tiy 

from two to thirty hours. It ; S V eL “ f ° f tIle dl ® ereat f ™ is 
seldom that an animal attacked with TPT and m ^ ect i° us - It is . 
treatment that is generally adonted^wl dls , ease . recovers. The 

Mti jin, ajwan, Imdipimpli, indmjaJ ^anthoda^ 1S fj8 in ^ 
and molasses. For foot and mn,?/ * ’, mordafah , salt 

dal (pulse) well 

stand on hot sand. Pleuro-rmennimd • jn ’ d tiie animal 

Unfortunately the cattle-owners are 18 f ver 7 c °ntagious disease, s 
very yisidious in a ™ ^ fact. .life j 

gradually causing emaciation. The rwa ^g its course. 
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In tlie Maratha states it was the custom* and still is to a certain 
extent, to encourage instruction in Indian learning such as the 
Vedas , Shastras * Purans * astrology* medical science* &c. In the 
courts of the native princes there existed certain groups or 
committees* if they can be so called* of men proficient in different 
subjects. If a stranger visited the state to get employment or 
remuneration* he was referred to a committee of such men supposed 
to be learned in the branch which he professed to know. * After 
having stood the test to the satisfaction of the committee* he 
was recommended to the R&ja* and received remuneration either in 
the shape of employment or of a grant of money. Once employed 
he became an hereditary servant of the state. The native states in 
India* before the advent of the British* generally entertained* and 
even up to the present time entertain* but to a less extent* the services 
of native physicians or vaids and hakims . The Raja and his people 
implicity believed in the vaids who studied the Ayurveda or the 
science or practice of medicine. Each court generally had a number 
of vaids and hakims * and the court of Baroda was no exception to 
the rule. It should be explained that he who has studied and practises 
the Sanskrit system of medicine is called a vaid } and he who has 
studied and practises the Unani or Arabic system is called a hakim . 
Some of the vaids and hakims are really very learned and 
experienced practitioners* but others are merely quacks and know 
nothing of the profession. 

Nothing definite is known about the state of the medical 
department during the reigns of the Baroda rulers up to the 
time of His Highness Sayajirav. During the reign of this very 
intelligent ruler* along with other groups, there existed one composed 
of vaids and hakims selected and employed in the manner above 
described. Their employment* continuance or dismissal depended 
entirely on the goodwill or whim of the Maharaja. They were 
about fifty in number* all said to be drawing hereditary allowances, 
and their first and most important duty was to attend on His High- 
ness* His Highness* family members* friends aud followers. It is 
ascertained from old vaids and hakims , though not from any record* 
for none exists* that not a drop or grain of European medicine 
was used as far at least as the prince himself and his near relatives 
were concerned. Such medicines were almost unknown to them* 
and patients and practitioners hated them. They used native 
medicines exclusively. The system of the administration of medicines 
. which was generally followed by these vaids and hakims was 
peculiar : In the event of any one of the royal family falling sick 
they seldom or never administered a powder* decoction* essence or 
any other medicine which had been brought ready made from 
the home of the practitioner. They prescribed medicines in the 
presence of the sick* and a trustworthy man was then and there 
despatched through the selekhana officer to buy such medicines 
J from the market as could not be procured from the selekhana or 
medical store. The mixture was then prepared according tQ the 
" direction of the vaids in the presence of the patient and administered 
to him on the spot. The reason for all these strict precautions is 
::; bbvioUS. : ! 1 : ■ ' d , ; ' • d * ' ' ' ' '* : 
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Chapter XII . It may be remarked here that none o 
Health. ^ as intended for public service, though eac 
.Medical Organiza- tlsed ^°ng the townspeople either gratis « 
faon under the old a ?7 ot the sick among the public was not i 
reglme ‘ Clne the mid, he had to purchase it froi 

and use it as prescribed. The only advantaj 
the prince s array of vaids and hakims and 
they could when ill, avail themselves c 
and could, if unable to pay for or procure a 
the prescription, obtain it gratis from the 
tarn quantity. The selehhana was almost t 
medicines of all sorts, and about two lakhs 

■ . tT^lr tte Mabara j a, s permissi 

to the public m the town at emergent perio 

The fixed salaries of these vaids and hah 
on the goodwill of the Maharaja and tl 
he placed m their skill, but they also oc 
and mam villages. One hakim in the Mah 

Rs TTo&rf' 1611 ? 8 wasin recei P t c 
Ks. 1,20,000, the largest amount ever paid t 

this state. The lowest allowance which a 

about Rs. 800 annually or Rs. 25 per month 


pete against them the hakims were the most 

the people prefer the European dispensaries 
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pupil Charak, the physician, and that founded by his pupil Shusbruta, 
the surgeon, by some considered the father of European surgery. 
V&gbhat summed up the teachings of these two learned men in 
one abstract called Ashtang Heidaya. These are the principal 
works studied by the really learned vaids, men very well able to cope 
with almost all diseases. They use vegetables, rasayans and matrds 
to a very great extent, and some of these are really wonderful. 
Their theory is based on the existence of three humours, vata, 
pitta and cough, and they attribute all diseases to the predominance 
or otherwise of one or both, or all of them. The hakims follow the 
Undni system. They acknowledge four humours, kTiun, safra, balgam 
and savadu , and attribute diseases to the predominance of one or more 
of them. Their surgery is very crude. There is a class of hakims 
who simply operate on the eyes, and are called kohls (occulists). The 
hakims use vegetables and minerals. There are about half a dozen 
hakims still at Baroda. These vaids and hakims levy no fees but 
make a contract with the patient or his friends to receive a lump 
sum from him or them after curing him. 

In July 1855 a hospital was opened in the western corner of the 
city of Baroda, and placed under the superintendence of the 
residency surgeon who was paid Rs. 200 per mensem by the State. 
His Highness Khanderav loved his army, as has been mentioned 
in this work. To each of his regiments and troops & v aid or 
hakim , of those employed by the State, was attached. It is also 
probable from what is said of His Highness by vaids and hakims, 
that he had a certain respect for Western science and especially 
surgery. In addition to the vaid or hakim y each regiment had a 
man who knew something of European medicine. During his reign 
two medical institutions were attached to the battalions at Dwdrka 
and Dhiri in which European medicines were kept. The rudiments 
of a medical department, therefore, were brought into existence. 
But the same fault might have been observed in this as in other 
projects of His Highness. There was no supervision, no carrying 
out of orders, no stability. It may be added of this able and 
impetuous prince that he aimed at universal knowledge, and was 
encouraged to believe that the aim was within his reach, if not 
actually gained. It was said of him that he was a passed vaid or 
hakim and surgeon, that he had consequently the right to correct 
the work of his doctors, that he exercised this right and on one 
occasion, at least, that he performed a surgical operation. 

His Highness Khanderav had done something for the military 
but nothing for the civil population. His Highness Malharrdv took 
one step in this new direction. He opened the Malharrav Dispensary 
at Amreli in Kathiawar. 

A medical department was started during R£ja Sir T. Madhavr&v's 
administration in 1876. But previous to this, in the same year, two 
dispensaries were opened, one on the 15th of July at the notoriously 
unwholesome Songad on the borders of the Dang country, the other 
at Manikvada on the 1st of April. Consequently before 1876, in 
addition to the native vaids and hakims , there were in the state these 
two establishments and the four mentioned above, the state hospital 
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at Baroda founded by His Highness Ganpatr&v, the hospital and 
dispensary at Dwarka andDhdri founded by His Highness Khanderdv, 
and the Malh&rrav Dispensary at Amreli opened in about 1874. 
A midwife was also appointed on the 21st of September 1875 for the 
city of Baroda. 

A European medical officer was called in to commence a 
department on the 20th of September 1876, 1 by whom many of the 
vaids and hakims were pensioned and their places in each regiment 
filled by graduates with a proper establishment on the 1st of April 1877 . 

On the 8th August 1877 the Sayajirav Military Hospital was 
opened on the Varashav parade ground in the city. Then a civil 
hospital was opened at Navsdri and a graduate appointed to the 
charge of it. A special hospital assistant was next placed in the 
palace dispensary, and the Great Jamnabdi Civil Hospital was opened 
in the heart of the city in the year 1876-77. The capital once 
provided for, a plan was started to open civil hospitals at the head- 
quarters of each of the four divisions and first and second class 
dispensaries at the sub -divisional towns. In 1877 the Malharr&v 
Charitable Dispensary was converted into the Amreli Civil Hospital, 
and in 1877-78 Mr. Vishr&m Manji erected at his own expense a 
hospital at Dwarka. A central medical store depot was opened at 
Baroda in December 1877, and in the same year the appointment was 
made of a state chemical analyser. In 1877-78 forty-four substances 
were analysed, in 1878-79* there were eighty-six analysed, in 1879-80 
the number of substances analysed was 230, and in the following year 
304. Between the commencement of 1879 and the month of April 
in 1882 hospitals and dispensaries were opened at the Mastubag 
(Baroda city), at Padra, Sinor, Karjan, Gandevi, Viara, Kathor, 
Mesana, Vadnagar, Dhari, Kodin&r and Dwarka. A veterinary 
hospital was also established at Baroda. 

The Jamnabai Civil Hospital is in the charge of a medical officer 
drawing Rs. 450 with two subordinates and four medical pupils. The 
building of this hospital was commenced in May 1878 and was 
completed in April 1882. 2 There is accommodation for fifty in- 
patients. The building is in the heart of the town. It is a fine 
ornamental edifice with an excellent frontage. It has seven rooms 
on the first story and nine. on the ground-floor, with a veranda round 
three sides of the building. There are two waiting-rooms, one for 
males and one for females, a consulting hall, an operating room, a 
doctor's room for private examination, and two more rooms, one for 
stores and one for the laboratory, and there is a compounding room. 
The wards are high and airy. The female wards are separate from the 
male wards. During the year 1880-81 the total number of indoor 
patients was 98 ; of these 51 were cured, 24 absented, 9 died and 14 
remained under treatment at the end of the year. The total number 
of outdoor patients was 12,018, or 1136 more than in the preceding 
year. The average daily attendance was 1P4 andl69*83, respectively, 
of in and outdoor patients. The most common diseases for which 
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1 Surgeon Major T. Cody continued at his post till January 1879, when he resigned 
and was succeeded by Dr. Bhdlchandra K. BMtvadekar, L.M. 

* 3 For cost of buildings see Chapter on Revenue and Finance, Public Works. 
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people sought relief were malarious fevers, diseas 
syphilis, rheumatism, splenitis, diseases of tin 
intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Say&jirfiv Military Hospital is under the ch 
officer drawing a salary of Rs. 300, with two g 
three medical pupils. The same officer is medical 
an allowance of Rs. 50 and two subordinates. T 
built in 1876-77 on open ground at the norfch-es 
town at a cost of Rs. 78,154. It is one-storiec 
to accommodate 100 patients. It has four wards, c 
1 ; and dispensary room, one prescribing room with a 
accommodation for the medical officer and his sub 
wards are high and airy. The medical stores buil 
near the hospital. The total number of indoor 
during the year 1880-81 was 2142. Of these' S 
none absented, 30 died, and 57 remained under 
end of the year. The outdoor patients number* 
4354 in the preceding year. The average daily 
61*2 and 140*9, respectively, among the indoor and 
! The patients generally sought relief for ague, 

1 debility, rheumatic affections, gastro-intestinal affi 
affections, syphilis, gonorrhoea, sunstroke, and skin 

The State Hospital is under the charge of a medic* 
Rs. 250 per mensem, with two subordinates and fou 
Previous to the month of April 1 882 this hospita 
superintendence of the residency surgeon, and 3 
submitted to the medical department. 

The Central Jail Hospital is under the charge oi 
drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 200, with one suboi 
the precincts of the outer wall of the Centra 
which, was completed about eight months ago, is 
hospital. It has two large wards with accomm 
| * patients. There is a separate building for dis 
prescribing room, a cook-room and hospital assif 
The total number of sick prisoners treated as indc 
1149 against 985 in the foregoing year; of these ' 
l 12 died, and 9 remained under treatment at the cl 

| The average number of daily sick was 30*5. Th 

I diseases for which the prisoners were treated we: 
| of the lungs, dysentery, skin diseases, and rheumati 
| The Palace Dispensary is under the charge of a 
i assistant on Rs. 120. The dispensary is situated in 
The total number of outdoor patients treated among 
and followers of the palace was 1060, of whom 1 
j none absented, none died, and 19 remained under 

! close of the year. The average daily attendance 

[ | most common diseases for which the patients so 
I | fevers, rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of tl 
V Complaints, ulcers and skin diseases. There is no 
f for in-patients. 

The Mastubig Dispensary is under the charge of * 
assistant on Rs, 80 a month. It is situated in a sn 
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Mastubag house. The total number of outdoor patients treated 
was 838 ; of these 829 were cured, none absented, 1 died, and 8 
remained at the close of the year. The average daily attendance was 
12*8. No indoor patients can be accommodated here. The most 
common diseases were ague, diseases of the lungs, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Dabhoi Dispensary is under the charge of a first class hospital 
assistant on Rs. 60 per mensem. It was built at a cost of Rs. 9784 
in 1880 according to the standard plan for district dispensaries. The 
main dispensary portion is built on a raised plinth nine feet high. It 
consists of four rooms, each twelve feet long, twelve feet broad, and 
twelve feet high, one being for compounding and dispensary, one for 
prescribing, one for indoor patients, and one for stores and private 
examination of patients, It lias a veranda all round about eight feet 
wide. Resides this main portion there are detached blocks, viz. : (I) 
the hospital .assistant's quarters with three rooms and a veranda on 
three sides ; (2) the servants 5 quarters having three rooms with a 
veranda all round ; (3) a cook room ; (4) a dead-house ; and (5) latrines. 
All the district dispensaries are built according to this plan. The 
total number 1 of indoor patients treated was 28 ; of these 22 were 
cured, 5 absented, none died, and 1 remained under treatment at the 
end of the year. The outdoor patients numbered 5407 against 4175 
in the previous year. Of these 5109 were cured, 188 absented, 23 
died and 7 8 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
of in and out-patients was 1*2 and 79*4 respectively. The more 
prevalent diseases were malarious fevers, lung affections, syphilis, 
bowel complaints and skin diseases. 

The Petlad Dispensary is under the charge of a first class hospital 
assistant, with one medical pupil It was built at a cost of Rs. 9465 in 
1879 according to the standard plan. The total number of indoor 
patients was 18 ; of these 13 were cured, 5 absented, none died, and 
none remained under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 
6169 against 5599 in the previous year. Of these 5863 were cured, 
246 absented, none died, and 60 remained under' treatment. The 
average daily attendance of indoor and outdoor patients was 
respectively 0*7^ and 81*4. The most common diseases were ague, 
rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases of the eye and ear, diseases of 
the lungs, and diseases of the stomach and intestines. 

The Sojitra Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant drawing a monthly salary of Rs. 40, with one medical pupil. 
It was built at a cost of Rs. 7951 in 1879 according to the 
standard plan. No indoor patients have been treated at this 
dispensary. The total of outdoor patients numbered 8874 against 
9694 ra the previous year. Of these 8251 were cured, 512 absented, 
none died, and 111 remained under treatment. The average daily 
attendance was 103' 9. The most common diseases were ague* 
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rheumatic affections, syphilis, diseases o£ the ear and eye, diseases of 
the lungs, diseases of the stomach and intestines, abscesses and ulcers. 

The P&dra Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, with a medical pupil. It was built at a cost of Rs. 7334 
according to the standard plan. The total number of indoor patients 
was 13. Of these 11 were cured, 1 absented, 1 died, and none remained 
under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 4634 against 
2908 in the previous year. Of these 4097 were cured, 480 absented, 
6 died, and 51 remained under treatment. The daily average 
attendance was 0*8 and 58*2, respectively, among in and outdoor 
patients. The most common diseases were ague, syphilis, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, lung affections, diseases of the stomach and 
intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Sinor Dispensary is under the charge of a second class hospital 
assistant, with a medical pupil. The dispensary is situated in a rented 
house but a building is under construction. The total number of 
indoor patients was 6, of whom all were cured. The outdoor patients 
numbered 3724 against 4032 in the previous year ; of these 3386 
were cured, 349 absented, 10 died, and 29 remained under 
treatment at the close of the year. The average daily attendance 
of in and outdoor patients was respectively 0*3 and 39*3. The 
most common diseases were ague, rheumatism, syphilis, lung 
affections, neuralgia, diseases of the stomach and intestines. 

The Karjan Dispensary is under the charge of a hospital assistant 
drawing Rs. 25 per mensem. The dispensary is at present located in 
a hired house, but a standard building is under construction. The 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 2888 ; of these 2691 
were cured, 165 absented, 1 died, and 32 remained under treatment 
at the close of March 1882. The prevalent diseases were malarious 
fevers, diseases of the alimentary canal, lung affections and cutaneous 
diseases. , 1 

The Navs^ri Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
on Rs. 250 per mensem, with a medical subordinate and two pupils. 
The hospital is located in a very large and spacious building built 
in 1880 at a cost -of Rs. 36,816, according to a standard plan for 
district civil hospitals. The main building consists of two portions, 
the dispensary in front and the hospital behind, the one being 
connected with the other by a passage. 

The dispensary portion consists of a veranda on three sides 
about eight or nine feet high, one room in front for prescribing 
about eighteen feet by eleven and fourteen feet in height, and two 
rooms behind about twelve feet by eleven in length and fourteen 
feet high. The hospital portion has a quadrangle in the centre 
fifty-six by forty-eight feet with a six feet wide veranda all round 
it. In front of it are two large wards about forty by eighteen feet 
in length and twelve feet high, one being for males and the other for 
females. The wards are high and aiiy, each affording accommodation 
for ten patients. In the female ward a partition sets apart a room 
for four patients. On the sides and the rear of the quadrangle and 
connected with the wards are sixteen rooms from twenty- eight to 
twenty feet long, ten feet broad and twelve feet high.. These rooms 
intended for patients with families. On the outside of the side 
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rooms latrines are attached to each room. Besides the main 
building there are detached blocks, viz. : (1) the hospital assistant’s 
quarters with a veranda m front with three rooms ; (2) the servants’ 
quarters having three, rooms and a veranda; (3) the cook room; (4) 
dead-house ; and(5 } the sweepers’ shed and latrines. All the 
district civil hospitals are built after this standard plan. The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 43 ; of these 23 were cured, 
16 absented, 3 died, and 1 remained under treatmtent. The outdoor 

of ' these S 1M3 f ^f ainst 12,792 in the previous year ; 
of these 9-/06 were cured, 1643 absented, none died, and 83 

"“ 6d ande J treatment. The average daily attendance of 
indoor and outdoor patients was respectively 1*9 and 98‘9. The 
most common diseases were malarious fevers, dysentery, diarrhoea, 
intestinal worms lung affections, skin diseases, diseases of the eye 
and ear, and syphilis* J 

aslw°7 ad -' DiSpenS f 7 18 ™ der tie cpar ff e of a third class hospital 
Tif W r g a Salai 7 of Rs - 25 “ d an allowance of Rs. 15 per 
T3ie dispensary is situated in a house rented for the purpose, 
ihe total number of outdoor patients was 2075 against 1842 in the 
previous year, of whom 1848 were cured, 155 absented, 36 died, and 
36 remamed under treatment. The average daily attendance was 

comnlic^A?wf TB f 0n dlS f, SeS w ® re P er «stent and malarious fevers 

of TlS SoSch ? f'T f Ud hrer /l s ? ase ^ lw S affections, diseases 
01 “f s *° mac ii and intestines, and skin diseases. 

assitlt ^ra Dispensary is under the charge of a third class hospital 
r® allowance of Rs. 15 per mensem, and one medical 

There 747 13 l0Cated “ a house rented for the purpose, 

ihere were 2/47 outdoor patients against 90 in the previous year • 

of these 2ol6 were cured, 181 absented, none died, and 50 remSfed 
under treatment at the close o£ the year. The average dhilv 

Ssea'ses ’ aSeS ° £ the St0mac]l and “testing and skin 

of a sec01ld cIag s hospital 

rented for tt PUpi A L The dif T~j: is, situated inahouse 

accordinl tf^r? 03 /' ?*" ^ ildin & is ™der construction 

according to the standard plan. The total number of outdoor- 

patients was 5083 against 5174 in the previous year - of these 4823 
we cured, 200 absented, 10 died, and 50 mnainSd.r StS 
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was built at a cost of Rs. 29,283 in 1880, according to the standard 
plan described above. The total number of indoor patients treated 
was 67 ; of these 48 were cured, 10 absented, 6 died, and 3 remained 
under treatment. The outdoor patients numbered 6785 against 
6112 in the previous year ; of these 6455 were cured, 230 absented, 
3 died, and 97 remained under treatment at the close of the year. 
The average daily number of sick was 3*1 and 79*4, respectively, of 
in and outdoor patients. The most common diseases were malarious 
fevers, syphilitic affections, rheumatic affections, diseases of the 
nervous system, of the eye and ear, of the lungs, and of the stomach 
and intestines. 

The Pattan Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
on Rs. 150 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical pupil. 
The building is under construction- according to the standard plan. 
The total number of indoor patients treated was 40 ; of these 84 were 
cured, 4 absented, 2 died, and none remained under treatment. The 
outdoor patients numbered 4577 against 5242 in the previous 
year; of these 3228 were cured, 1276 absented, 1 died, and 72 
remained under treatment at the close of the year. The average 
daily attendance was 2*5 and 68*5, respectively, among in and 
outdoor patients. The most common diseases were malarious 
fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, diseases of the eye and 
ear, diseases of the stomach and intestines, and skin diseases. 

The Yisnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The dispensary is located in a rented 
house. No indoor patients have been treated at this dispensary. 
The total attendance of outdoor patients was 3687 against 3754 in 
the previous year. Of these 2405 were cured, 1230 absented, 10 died, 
and 42 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
average daily attendance was 50*3. The most common diseases 
were malarious fevers, rheumatic and syphilitic affections, diseases 
of the nervous system, lung affections, skin diseases, and diseases 
of the stomach and intestines. 

The Dehgam Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected at a cost of 
Rs. 7968 in 1880 according to the standard plan. No indoor patients 
have been treated at this dispensary. The total attendance of outdoor 
patients was 4207 against 4118 in the previous year. Of these 3412 
were cured, 742 absented, none died, and 53 remained under treatment 
at the end of the year. The average daily attendance of out-patients 
was 4*9. The prevailing diseases were fever, ulcer, skin diseases,, 
and diseases of the stomach and intestines. 

The Mesana Dispensary is under the charge of a medical officer on 
Rs. 40 per mensem, with one medical pupil. The building was erected 
at a cost of Rs. 7002 in 1881 according to the standard plan. The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 6, of whom all were cured* 
The total attendance of outdoor patients was 4475 against 4090 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4041 were cured, 244 absented, 2 
died, and 85 remained under treatment at the end of the year. The 
average daily attendance of in-patients and of out-patients was 0*4 
; and 57*2 respectively.. The prevailing diseases were fever, rheumatic 
affections, diseases of the stomach, ulcer, and skin diseases. 
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The Yadnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
hospital assistant. A building has been sanctioned and is shortly to 
be commenced. The total number of indoor patients treated was 5 j 
of these 4 were cured and 1 absented himself. The total number of 
outdoor- patients treated was 3628 against 4452 in the precedino- 
year._ Of these 2995 were cured, 589 absented, 9 died, and 35 
remained under treatment. The average daily attendance of indoor 
and outdoor patients was respectively 03 and 48-6. The most 
common diseases were fever, diseases of the stomach, and skin diseases. 

The Y ij 4pur Dispensary is under the chargeof a second class hospital 
assistant, with one medical pupil. The dispensary is situated in a 
government building. No indoor patients have been treated at this 
dispensary. The outdoor patients numbered 5073 against 2436 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4025 were cured, 985 absented, none 
died, and 63 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
daily average attendance was 69*7. The most common diseases were 
'■p?’ c-iT eS e J c ari( l ear, of the lungs, and skin diseases. 

Ihe Sidhpur Dispensary is under the charge of a first class hospital 
assistant with one medical pupil. The building was erected at a cost 
oti-ts. 7876, in 1879, according to the standard plan. The total 
number of indoor patients treated was 5. Of these 3 were cured 
and 2 died. The outdoor patients numbered 4646 against 6043 in 
the preceding year. Of these 4151 were cured, 406 absented, 3 died, 
and 86 remained under treatment at the end of the year. The average 
daily attendance of indoor patients was 0'1 and of out-patients 10-3. 
The most common diseases were fever, rheumatic affections, diseases 
of the lungs, of the ear and eye, and skin diseases. 

The Bechraji Dispen sary is under the charge of a third class hospital 
assistant. The building is under construction according to the 
standard plan. No indoor patients were treated at this institution. 
Ihe attendance of outdoor patients was 1654 against 1746 in the 
previous year. Of these 1458 were cured, 177 absented, none died, 
and 19 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
of out-patients was 19’9. The most common forms of diseases 
treated were fever, rheumatism, diseases of the eye, ear and skin. 

I he badra Contingent Dispensary is under the charge of a second 
class hospital assistant. The dispensary is situated in a government 
building which has been recently built. It has a small veranda and 

is • r0 +u 5S ' T1 \t total numb ® r of outdoor patients was 4010 against 
2830 m the preceding year. Of these 3871 were cured, 65 absented, 
mwi -i 69 remained under treatment at the close of the year. 
Ihe daily average attendance was 3’8 and 70*9, respectively, of in 
«d outdoor pata* Tie most common diseasL fever! 
diseases of the eye. and skm, and stomach. 

Jmf ® eesa Contingent Dispensary is under the charge of a hospital 
assistant on Bs. 25 per mensem. This dispensary is situated in a 

h ° US !r Tie total , of ' outdoor patients was 1591 against 

^died and P 14 C6 i™ g - 7 T t °1 6 *562 were cured, 12 absented, 

8 died, and 14 remained under treatment at the end of the year 

The average daily attendance was 35-4. The most common JLro 
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The Amreli Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical officer 
drawing a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem, with a medical subordinate 
and a medical pupil. A standard building is under construction. The 
total number of outdoor patients treated was 6555, against 6918 in 
the preceding year ; of these 5132 were cured, 1195 absented, 11 died, 
and 117 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
most common diseases were ague, diseases of the alimentary canal, 
lung affections, rheumatic affections, and skin diseases. 

The Dwarka Civil Hospital is under the charge of a medical 
officer on Rs. 250 per mensem, with one subordinate and one medical 
pupil. The building is the gift of Mr. Vishram M&yji, a Bhatia by 
caste. It has two wards and one dispensary room. The number of 
indoor patients treated was 47. Of these 39 were cured, none 
absented, 5 died, and 3 remained under treatment at the close of the 
year. The attendance of out-patients numbered 2368 against 3485 
in the previous year. Of these 2238 were cured, 79 absented, 1 
died, and 50 remained under treatment. The daily average attendance 
was 2*6 of in-patients and 23*1 of out-patients. The most common 
diseases were fevers, intestinal worms and intestinal diseases, tinea 
tonsurans, skin diseases, lung affections, syphilis and rheumatism, 

The Okha Battalion Hospital at Dwarka is under the charge of 
the civil surgeon who holds charge of the civil hospital at Dwarka. 
The building which is fifteen years old gives accommodation for twenty 
patients, and has two rooms and one dispensary room. The number 
treated as indoor patients was 472 ; of these 462 were cured, none 
absented, 5 died, and 6 remained under treatment at the close of the 
year. The attendance of outdoor patients numbered 441 against 89 
in the previous year ; of these 436 were cured, 1 absented, none died, 
and 4 remained under treatment. The average daily attendance 
was 13*2 of in-patients and 5*1 outdoor patients. The most common 
diseases were fevers, intestinal affections, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
lung affections, and diseases of the skin. 

The Dh&ri Battalion Hospital is under the charge of a first class 
hospital assistant, with one medical pupil. The building was erected 
about fifteen years ago. It has two wards, one dispensary room and 
quarters for the hospital assistant. The total number of indoor 
patients was 483. Of these 460 were cured, none absented, 11 died, 
and 12 remained under treatment at the close of the year. The 
attendance of outdoor patients was 3564 against 3547 in the preceding 
year. Of these 3503 were cured, 9 absented, 6 died, and 46 remained 
under treatment. The average daily attendance of indoor patients 
was 17*2 and of outdoor patients 35*9. The most common diseases 
were rheumatism, syphilis, sore eyes, and bronchitis. 

The Dhari Branch Dispensary is under the charge of a third class 
hospital assistant. The dispensary was opened on the 3rd of 
November 1881, and is located in a government building with two 
rooms. The total number of outdoor patients treated was 1371 , of 
whom 1185 were cured, 168 absented, 1 died, and 17 remained 
under treatment at the close of the year. The most common diseases 
were fever, rheumatism, diseases of the ear and eye. 

The Kodinar Dispensary is under the charge of a second class 
hospital assistant. A standard building was erected in 1881 at an 
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estimated cost of Rs. 9237. The total number of outdoor patients 
treated was 3881 against 4669 m the previous year. Of these 
S C fl dj °, 92 absented, 2 died, and 100 remained under 
treatment at the dose of the year. The average daily attendance 
was 39 1. The most common diseases were fevers, ascaris, esema 
cers, rheumatism, diseases of the ear and eye, diseases of the 
stomach and intestines. J ul une 

, Th f pamnagar Dispensary is under the charge of a third class 

cost ot Es. 9237. The total number of outdoor patients treated was 
3676, against 4320 m the preceding year; of these 3076 were cured 

flv!Lt* S !fn ed ’ t and , 50 rer “ained under treatment. The 
average daily attendance of outdoor patients was 52 -7. The most 

ague, rheumatic affections, diseases of the 
lungs, stomach and intestines, ulcers and shin diseases 
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A vaccination department lias been in existence in the Baroda 
state for more than twenty-five years. It has lately been subjected 
to a searching reform, and periodical returns have been demanded 
of the operators whose work is carefully checked. In 1880-81 the 
work of vaccination was under the supervision of the chief medical 
officer and was carried on by three inspectors, thirty-one vaccinators, 
eight probationers and thirty-four peons with yearly salaries amounting 
to Es. 13,473. Two operators were detailed to the city, nine to the 
Baroda division, ten to the Kadi, six to the Navs&ri, and four to the 
Amreli division. One inspector checks the work done by the 
vaccinators in each division. The head vaccinator at Dwarka also 
inspects the work in the Amreli division. The total number of 
primary vaccinations performed during the year 1880-81 was 60,984 
and 202 re-vaccinations against 52,042 and 232, respectively in 
the previous year. The following abstract shows the sex, religion 
and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Vaccination Details, 1877-1881. 

Persons Primarily Vaccinated. 

Sex. ; Eehghon. Aok. 

Males Fe “ Hindis MllsaI “ obris * Others XJnder Above 

M ies ' males. HlMus * xnfins. F6rs s tians. others - i year. 1 year. 
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% The total cost of these operations was in 1880-81 Es. 13,485 or 

about Es. 0-8-7 for each successful case. The entire charge was 
made up of the following items : supervision and inspection, 
Es. 2700-0-0 ; establishment, Es. 10,292-4-10 : and contingencies, 
Es. 493-2-0. * 

Cost of the Medical The following statement shows the cost of the medical 
Department. department in Baroda rupees : 


Establish-| 

"to tto- d Medicines. Total cost, 
gencies. 


Establish- 

^Conthi^ Medidnes . Total cost, 
gencies. 


Years. 


to 1875 twenty-three vaccinators were employee 
1871-72 about 23,500 persons were vaccinated yearly ; in 1872-73 
29,600 were vaccinated ; in the intermediate year nearly 28,000 

MWitotr att * 9 v ■ 
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The following statement shows the number and pay of 
medical staff employed on the 1st of April 1882 : 


Name. 

Yearly . 
Charge. 

. Name. 


Yearly 

Charge. 


Bs. ; 



Bs. 

.Chief medical officer" - ... 

9600 

19 Third class hospital assistants 

at 


Chief medical officer’s office ... ... 

2820 

Bs. 25 each ... 


5700 

Civil medical officer , ... ... 

5400 

31 medical pupils at Bs. 10 each ... 


3720 

: Military, medical officer ': , 

4200 

1 Veterinary doctor 


600 

Jail add police medical .officers ' 

2400 

1 Bo. pupil ... ... 


320 

Medical officer in charge State Hospital, 


1 Midwife ... . ... ... ... h 


900 

Baroda ... 

3000 

2 Assistants at Bs. 5 each 


120 

6 Civil Surgeons, three at 250 each, and 


34 Dispensary servants ... ... 


3636 

one at 200 and one at 150 

13,200 

31 Bhistis ... ... ... ... 


1980 

2 Special hospital assistants, one at 

34 Peons at Bs. 7 each 


2856 

Its. 120 and the other at Its. 80 . .... 

2400 

32 Sweepers ... ... ... ... 


1428 

, 7 First class hospital . assistants at 
-60 each ... ■ .... h ... 

! 5040 

Menial servants ... " ... ■ 


1740 

20 Second class hospital assistants at! 
Bs. 40 each :. 

9600 

Total 


80,460 
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Since 1879 monthly health returns have been sent in by the 
mhivdtd&rs , and death returns by the divisional subhds . It is 
calculated, though errors there may be, that the death rate per mill© 
in the city in 1879-80 was 29*2, while for 1880-81 it was 24*5. Of 
all the divisions the Kadi division seems to be the healthiest, as 
its death-rate is only 14*4 per mille* The total number of deaths 
for the whole of the Baroda territory for 1880-81 is 35,755 against 
39,515 for the previous year. The death rate per mille for the 
whole territory was 16*5 against 19*7 for the previous year. The 
birth returns have been too lately introduced to be trustworthy- 
The total number of births for the whole territory was 38,882 and 
the rate per mille was 18*0, of which 9*7 were males and 8*3 females. 
The birth rate seemed to be highest in the Amreli division where it 
was 29*6 per mille; next to" it came the Havsdri division, and 
then Baroda, the Kadi division standing last of all. The proportion 
of male births seems to be higher than that of females. The total 
number of births exceeded the deaths by 3127. 
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: I — BAEODA CITY. 

Baroda , 1 in north, latitude 22°, 17', 59", east longitude 73° 15" 8", 
is distant 244| miles from Bombay by rail, 61| miles nearly south 
by south-east of Ahmedabad. It has a population of 112,057 souls 
and 24,027 houses. 

The surroundings of the city of Baroda resemble those of other 
towns and hamlets in Gujar&t. Through the champaign country, 
from every point of which the distant Pavagad can be discerned, 
the narrow tortuous Vishvamitri has worked its channel deep 
through the alluvial soil On the eastern side of this stream, some 
twenty miles away from the mountain we have mentioned, lies Baroda. 
The broader cotton fields give way gradually to narrower and more 
closely packed enclosures separated one from another by high hedges 
of prickly-pear or ragged milk-bush. The country roads grow 
narrower as they converge, roads which the wit of man has not yet 
ventured improve ; heavy sand or deep ruts during eight months 
in the year, in the rains they are submerged or converted into thick 
mud. Above them and dotted about the fields magnificent trees 
now begin to limit the view in every direction ; tanks and wells are 
more frequent ; and here and there peep out Hindu temples or half 
ruined Muhammadan tombs. Such is the aspect of the country of 
which Mr, Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs gives a true though 
somewhat highly coloured description. He omits for instance to 
notice the outermost ring about the town, not of brick and mortar, 
but of stench and refuse and decaying bones 2 , of which the heavy- 
winged vultures are the sleepy sentinels. 

Such are the environs of Baroda. But where the city walls face 
the distant eastern hills and the n&lds and tanks are most plentiful, 
the country is almost destitute of trees. Large rice-fields cover the 
plain, till an almost imperceptible rise leads one to the fissured and 
rather black, soil, where clumps of trees betoken the existence 
of solitary villages amid the vast bids or grass plains which supply 
the capital with fodder. Again, though it is true that near the 


city both banks of the Vishvamitri and the northern bank of the 
J&mbva are thickly wooded, in reality there is a difference. South, 
the trees soon become scarce and the cotton fields assert themselves. 
North, the trees are numerous for miles and miles, and instead of 
cotton, juv&T and other such crops make their handsomer show. 

1 Trigonometrical Survey. 

2 Fewer since the Minister purchased a bone-crushing machine and had the bones 

turned into manure, > 
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One great feature of the country round Baroda lies in the 
numerous pan and other vegetable gardens which are pleasant 
enough to look ah 

Almost a century ago Mr. Forbes in his Oriental Memoirs 1 gave a 
description of the capital which may serve to show what it then was 
and how it has changed of late : “ The town (that is the city within 
the walls) is intersected by two spacious streets dividing it into four 
equal parts, meeting in the centre at a market place containing a 
square pavilion with three bold arches on each side and a flat roof 
adorned with seats and fountains. This is a Moghal building, as is 
everything else that has the smallest claim to grandeur and elegance. 
The Maratha structures are mean and shabby. None more so than 
the darbdr lately finished by Fatesing, which resembles most 
Hindu places in want of taste and proportion of architecture and 
elegance in the interior decoration. The remains of Muhammadan 
mosques and splendid tombs embossed in the Brodera groves add 
a sombre beauty to the scenery near the capital. Several fine wells 
or bctvdis are among these. The largest of the Brodera wells is a 
magnificent work with an inscription /* 2 

In the first chapter of this work it was noticed that the 
British camp is on the west side and the city of Baroda is on the east 
side of the VisbvAmitri, the main stream of which river is crossed by 
a. large stone bridge. The temples raised to the memory of several 
members of the Gaikw&r family are there enumerated, those, that is, 
which are on the left side of the bridge as the city is entered. On 
the right side the Divdn Sit&ram has erected a temple to Yavadeshvar 
Mahadev. Closer to the bridge and at the head of two ghats or 
flights of steps decending to the water is a tasteful shrine of 
white marble which marks the spot of the Divan*s funeral. One 
of the ghats, that further from the bridge, was built by him, the 
other by the MaMraja Sayajirav, while a third ghat on the left of the 
bridge is due to the Maharaja Grovindrav. South of this bridge 
and at no great distance from the river bank is a succession of 
gardens stretching out to the west of the houses: the Ohiman 
Bag, the property of the Oaikwar, some gardens belonging to 
nobles termed Rode*s Bag, the E&thiav&d Saheb's Bag, the Mir 
SaheVs Bag, and others. It is in one of these that is the 2 * Nav- 
Mkhi Bdvdi, so called from its supposed cost, to which Forbes makes 
allusion. Below these gardens, again, there are others belonging 
to the Oaikwar -Mahardj. The Moti Bag contains a tastefully 
built but hideously painted little .summer palace erected by His 
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1 A description is given of the Vishv&mitri, the bridge, and temples, at page 17. 

2 The inscription on the well is given by Forbes: “In the name of Allah! 
The God of mercy and beneficence ! God is one and the God who sent Mahomet into 
world. Jaffir Khin bin Vazalmool, viceroy of Gujarat, was great, successful, and 
mighty in battle. Brodera was under his command. By his favour, Boliman, his chief 
minister, was appointed governor of Brodera. By him this work of beauty , strength 

and admiration was, by the divine permission, completed on the first day of the 
month Kajab in the S07th year of the Hijira, ,J Oriental Memoirs, Book % chap. 10, 
In Chesson and WoodhaH’s Miscellany, Vol, III. p. 70, we find : ■?* Hear the Vishvtaitri 

bridge are several wells, one called Soliman 5 s well, as in the days of Hamilton 

when he described it and the elegant light of which steps led to it. ** 
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was then employed by Mr. Malet to act as an agent of the 
British Government first at Surat and afterwards at the Poona 
darbar. While at the latter place he assisted His Highness 
Govindrav in pushing his claims to the gAdi ; and this prince, when 
he returned to Baroda in A.n. 1798, brought back with him 
Nuruddin’s second son Mir Nasiruddin Husain Khan, conferred 
jagirs on him, and allowed him to retain the title of SultAn Navab 
Jang BahAdur bestowed on him by the emperor. Nasiruddin was 
killed in battle during the war between the GAikwar and Aba 
Shelukar, whereupon his brother, Mir Kamaluddin, became the head 
of the Baroda family. His services have been incidentally mentioned 
in the historical portion of this volume. He died at Rutlam during 
the Malva campaign of 1819. His eldest son was the Mir Amlruddin 
who died in 1838, the uncle of the present Navab of Baroda. The 
other sons of Mir Nuruddin Husain Khan became sardArs at 
Haiderabad and other places. 1 

The fort, or portion of the capital enclosed within walls, lies at a 
distance of about a mile and a half to the east of the great stone 
bridge and is approached by a road which, at first pretty broad and 
straight, gradually becomes narrower and more tortuous. The whole 
length of it is flanked on both sides by mean decrepit shops and at 
certain hours of the day it is extraordinarily crowded. The first 
building of any note to be met on the right side of this road is the 
State Hospital built in 1 855 by His Highness Ganpatrav and started 
by the energetic Dr. Stratton. A new building has been designed to 
replace this useful but now somewhat ruinous edifice, A gradual 
ascent passing over a stone bridge, which spans a ?idla of the 
Yishvamitri, leads to the town. To the right of this little bridge 
is a temple to UdenarAyan built by the Sibandi Bakshi Lalubhai, 
to the left a pdnpoi , a house where a constant supply of cool fresh 
water is kept for any who may ask for it, the wise institution of 
Ganpatrav Mahajan, the Khasgi KAmdAr of four Gaik wars. As the 
suburbs are entered, on the left hand is the great Rav Pura, on the 
right the Anant Pura. The main road enters the latter first and 
then the Rav Pura, which is beyond the Shastrr’s house. Shortly 
after entering among the houses and in the neighbourhood of the 
post office stands on the left hand the house of GangAdhar ShAstri, 
whilst to the right a rapid ascent up a slight hill leads to what is 
called the Jmi Kothi or old fort, probably the most ancient portion 
of the Hindu town of Baroda. A curious proof of the antiquity 
of the place was recently discovered while digging the foundations 
of the new public offices. A number of gold and silver coins were 
exhumed. General A. Gunningham recognised the silver coins as 
drammas, the Sanskrit dramyas or Greek drachmae, current in 
Northern India from 700 A.n. to 1000 A.n. The learned Raja of 
Travancore believed the gold coins to be the same the fandms of 
Southern India, the variety being the “ Alligator-mouthed/' and one 
specimen the Namappanam” The silver coins he identified as the 
Gadhidka-paisa or ass-money, the name popularly given to certain 

1 Account given Tby a member of the Navab’s family. 
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week and still the Maharaja goes there on the N avratri of Ashvln and 
with him thousands of devotees to the goddess. The courtyard was 
the work of His Highness Khanderav* but a curious old octagonal 
tank is of much older date. It is here that priests are paid unceas- 
ingly to imprecate disasters on the enemies of the Gaikwaris throne* 
a task they take up in rotation. 

Again to return to the main road* from the Ghi Khata we pass to 
the Pipal Gate and Limbdi Chauk* noticing the Ghodepade's house 
and Ladba/s temple near the wide Sur S&gar tank* the dismal shrine 
where Saydji employed dark means to gain from the gods success 
for his ambitious ends. 

The space lying south of the road leading to the Leheripura 
Gate and west of the city is for the most part termed the Bah&ji 
Pura. There are suburbs to the south* but some very large suburbs 
are stretched along to the north of the walls and east of the Anant 
Pura. The most to the west are termed Nagar Yada and Sayad 
Pura, and east of them is the great Fate Pura* which is separated, 
from the North Gate by the Koyli Pura* the Kala and Nava Pura 
and the Aleut Pura. Along the northern walls of the city is the 
new Bazar* and from the North Gate where it terminates a long 
street penetrates the Fate Pura* the work of His Highness Khande- 
r&v. 1 

On the right side of this street are situated the vast elephant Parade Grounds, 
stables* and again to the west of them the old parade ground with 
the barracks of the 2nd Regiment. Both the Champaner road and 
the road to the old parade ground are bridged* for there runs 
through the suburb a ndla leading into a larger nala or stream* 
the Pahadx Nadi, which flows into the Vishvdmitri and forms the 
northern boundary of the capital. In calling the parade ground 
the “Old Parade” mention should be made of another ground beyond 
the east city -wall and north of the Ajab tank, which is older* but it 
may be called old in contradistinction with the Y areshvar or new 
parade ground made at great expense by Khanderav Maharaj. 

This is a wide expanse artificially levelled and raised above the 
surrounding country and supported by a wall often of some 
height and great strength in buttresses. Along one side of it are 
the barracks of the 3rd Regiment lately rebuilt on a very com- 
modious scale and on another side the Military Hospital built by the 
order of Sir T. Madhavrav at a cost of Rs. 70*000. 

1 The suburbs to tlie west of the town comprise the Modi khdna, or GAikwar’S 
commissariat ; the Leheripura Gate quarter ; the quarter named after Sayaji ; that 
named after A'p&ji, the minister, in which live the Muzumddr, the ISavab of Barocta, the 
descendant of Mir Kamdl-ud-din and the descendants of G angddhar SMstrx ; the 
quarters named after Anandrav Mahdra j and B&baji Apphji. Then there are the quarters- ^ 

in which live the dancing girls, the cloth merchants, and finally the K%ar Brahmans, 

There are twelve northern suburbs of which the largest, the Pate Pura, contains 
the minister Bh&u S hinders house and the large temple he built close to the 
Mah&r&ia’s stables for carriage horses. In the northern suburbs is also one ox tne 
two schools of athletes. The eastern suburbs are five in number. The southern 
suburbs (so called) are eleven in number. The Mahomed V&di is inhabited by the 
Padnavis, the first officer in the State, and by Gop&lr&o Mair&i, the banker, 1 here is 
a quarter named after Khandobd’s temple, and one after a strange erection and a 
deta/ibed MusalmAn fortification, called the Monkey’s Tower; The P&ndares live on 
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Musalmans with a marble bow- window of singular beauty. In this 
palace once lived the sons of D&maji and His Highness Anandrav, 
and opposite it is a large modern building where in old times the 
restless Takhatbai plotted for her sons. The back of tbe palace 
looks oat on to the arena, and beyond it is the first weaving mill 
constructed in this state by the Government. The work has not yet 
reached completion. 

It has been said that the west gate is named Leheripura. It 
opens on to a broad and picturesque street at the end of which is 
seen the clock tower. This Leheripura Street, like the main road to 
the entrance of the city, is met at right angles by Pols or wards 
belonging to distinct classes and castes of people who, by living in a 
cul-de-sac of which the entrance was barred by a heavy door, managed 
to cut themselves off from the external world at night or in times of 
disturbance, and also contrived to live their life apart according to 
the exclusive rules of the petty society to which they might belong. 
Two or three of these Pols are noticeable, for they are or were 
inhabited by rich jewellers and bankers whom the luxuries and 
needs of the G&ikwars and their sardars attracted to the capital : 
Sult&npur ; Narsinji Pol where there is a Mandir of the same name 
and Shaligram dear to the Y&nis ; Hari Baktfs Pol is a memory of 
past opulence and contains the old palace of Fatesing and the state 
mint. The existence of these Pols Is scarcely guessed by the passers- 
by in the Leheripura Street, where the gaudily painted but mean shops 
of petty tradesmen and coppersmiths are seldom relieved by a temple 
such as the one raised to Raj Rajeshvar Mah&dev by the famous 
mother of Say&ji, the R&ni Gahen&bai, This lady has also given a 
temple to Pandharinath Yithoba opposite the palace, whose quiet 
little garden and Shiva shrine and door and painted walls are 
more elegant than any of the religious edifices in this town, which 
are for the most part devoid of beauty and style. 

Proceeding to the clock tower, the visitor will find that on his 
left hand there is a road which leads out by the Chdmp&ner Gate 
to the Fate Pura suburb. On both sides of this road are blocks of 
lofty houses, of which the largest is the palace still occupied by the 
Gaik war, the haveli of His Highness Sayaji, faced by a building 
erected by His Highness Khanderav and at one time occupied by 
Lakshmibai, the wife of Malh&rrav. 

The chief entrance is a narrow door from the very foot of which 
springs a steep and still narrower staircase, which, twisting here 
and there Is now and again barred by a regular trap-door. During 
the day, the large room in the first storey, in which the gddi is kept 
and from which the Devaghar of the Gaikwars with its thousands 
of little gods may dimly be seen; during the day, this room is 
crowded with clerks and soldiers, and with the latter the whole 
building indeed swarms. Above were of old the jewel-room and 
dark Laboratory. In the highest storey are the royal apartments 
.with their gold and silver beds, their mirrors, and till of late, cheap 
German prints of ladies representing the seasons, and, in Malharr£v ? s 
time, other subjects which necessitated their prompt destruction 
when the palace was purified. Round the flat roofs, where the 
e 283 — 66 v;':.; yf" 
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1 In the residency records Say dji’s pigeons are often mentioned; KMnder&v’s 
expensive pigeon -marriages are well remembered as they cost Mkhs. 

2 The Jamn&Mi Hospital built by the orders of Raja Sir T. MMhavrav cost, 
when, completed, about one l&kh. . 

3 The two silver cannon were made by His Highness KhanderAv, but his brother 
Malharr&y put his own name on them and also made a pair of gold guns out of rivalry. 
These are "the prettiest and most expensive toys the Gdikwdr ever had made. The gold 
guns have silver carriages, the silver guns have gold carriages ; the gigantic oxen which 
draw them are clothed in brocade and have their horns cased in the precious metal, 

4 The state possesses fifty-five elephants on which are annually expended Baroda 
Rs. 1,59,000. The ordinary price of an elephant is about Rs. 4,000, but the 
feeding of him exceeds Rs. 2,000 a year. The S&tmar or athletes cost the state 
5600 Baroda rupees, and the Dakd&r or equestrian fighter Rs. 3200. The chief 
k&rkh&n£s of the Maharija now cost, (1st) the BaghikMna or carriage establishment^ 
annually Rs. 1,01,600 ; {2nd) the Gddikhina or bullock-carriages, Rs. 32,000 ;; 
(3 ni) the Rambkhina or establishment of pumps and other machinery, Rs. 11,000; 
{4th) the gardener’s establishment, Rs. 18,000; (5 th) wrestlers’ establishment, 
Rs. 43,400 ; {§ih). the fighting-buffaloes, Rs. 500; (7 th) the Shikdr establishiueht, 
including birds, Rs. 25,000; {m) the kalldvant or musicians, Es. 50,000, 
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rockets. The games, however, no longer contain any great element 
of danger or cruelty. Horse no longer fights against horse ; the 
rider no longer in reality excites and then evades the enraged 
elephant ; man no longer wounds man with hands armed with sharp 
steel claws. Hot only cruelty but sport is on the wane in Baroda. 
Cock-fighting has been abandoned, the hogs and hunting leopards 
or chitdhs are fewer and less well-trained than they were., the deer 
preserves are less well stocked, wild pig are more seldom met with, 
the breeds of dogs and pigeons are degenerating, and the wrestlers 
are not incited to superhuman efforts by princely rewards. 

Opposite the road which terminates in the Champaner Gate there 
is one which ends at the Rhinoceros or South Gate. Beyond this, 
the south end of the Shahar or city proper, there is an outwork called 
the Beharam Pura, and to the east of it is the Mahmud vadi which is 
also a square walled in. The south road is continued for some four 
miles out of the city to the village of Makar Pura, where is the best 
built palace in the state. His late Highness Khanderav designed 
it and delighted to live in it . 1 Prom Makar Pura he daily issued 
forth to hunt in the magnificent deer preserves which adjoin it. 
The south road passes by the temples of Khandoba, the family god 
of the Gaikw&r, where is yearly commemorated the capture of 
Baroda from the Babis. There are two temples, of which the larger 
was built by H. H. Govindrav. Round it are cells constructed for the 
Go ns by H. H. Khanderav, and for four months in the year 
twdiundred of these worthies are supported here, two hundred at 
Ramnfith/s temple, and one hundred at Kdmmith, The road then 
passes by the tomb raised to Akbar's foster-brother, under which is 
a labyrinth. Homan has entered and explored it without paying 
for his curiosity with his life : such is the belief . 2 

In addition to the temples which mark the spot where each of the 
Gaikwars was burned, and others of which mention has been made, 
the chief ones of importance are Vitthal Bande’s, a state temple, 
which has the largest allowance from Government; the Sidhncith 
temple, Lakshman B&va’s Mcmdir, K&lika’s temple, and BoldtPs temple, 
all of which are supported by the state. Like the Bechrdji , 
the Bhimndth temple is maintained by the state, and Brahmans are 
employed in undergoing penance for the spiritual benefit of the 
Gaikw&r house. Four sets of Brahmans succeed one another every 
quarter of the year in reading the Saptashati prayer to Mahakali 

1 The Resident of Baroda reported in 1870, that in the course of the previous 
twelve months four important bridges had been constructed and a metalled road to 
Makar Pura with walls along it and a conduit for water. In 1868 he had reported that 
much of the money accumulated to supply Baroda with drinking water had gone to the 
raising of this place. His Highness Malfaixr&v hated his brother and predecessor in 
no ordinary degree. Because the latter had built the lofty Makar Pura and made two 
silver guns, he erected the still loftier Nazar Bag and made two gold guns. Unfortu- 
nately his spite led him to dismantle the Makar Pura palace and to pull down the 
outhouses and the residence of Her Highness JamnAMi, and as he himself, unlike his 
brother, cared nothing for hunting, he suffered the garden and palace to fall into ruins. 
The palace with its massive beams, broad handsome verandas and magnificent 
chandeliers, is well worth looking at still, but the traces of the desolation that has 
been wrought around h&ve not yet been removed. The road to the palace has been 
metalled from end to end at a great cost. 

3 The wretched eunuchs of Baroda meet here on Thursdays, but the class, it is 
hoped, will soon cease to be, as no fresh recruits are made. 
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under a tree of a snake-bite* but was rescued from the clutches of 
Yama by bis spouse and restored to life. In Ashad or J une the 
Ekddashi marks the time when the godsallgo to sleep for four months : 
the people fast* and* since the days of His Highness Govindrav* 
the Maharaja goes in procession to the temple of Bhimnath 
near the railway station. The expenses of the visit are voluntarily 
defrayed by the people. The Ashadha Shudha Paurnima , the day 
on which the sage Vyfis completed the reading of the Malta Bharat 
and on which the family preceptor or guru is worshipped* takes 
place early in July. The lamp is worshipped in July on the AsMdha 
Yadya Amdvdsya . A gi*eat holiday is the Ndgpanchami * when 
many people and all Dakshinis worship the image or picture of a 
snake or the live cobra itself. The Mah&rani and the principal ladies 
of the Royal household go out in procession and worship a mound 
of earth which is held to be the abode of the serpent. It is related 
that once Tar&bai* a princess of the Gaikwar house* was miraculously 
guarded during her sleep from assassins whom a cobra kept at bay. 
The Shravan Shudha or Rdkhi Paurnima takes place in August* 
when the Brahman renews his janva or sacred thread and other 
Hindus tie a yellow cotton thread to the right elbow. In August* 
likewise* in the GokalasJitami * the birth of Krishna is celebrated at 
midnight. In September at the Pithori Darsh the bullocks get 
their holiday and are adorned with garland and colours. Yvhen in 
Bhadrapad or September the Ganeshchaturihi comes round images 
of G-anpati are made and worshipped. A large clay image of the big- 
bellied god is set up for ten days in the palace and thousands of 
Brahmans are fed during that period. Then on the Anantchaturdashi 
a crimson silken thread is worshipped as the god, and a great 
procession issues from the palace conveying the image of Ganpati* 
it proceeds in great pomp to the Shirsha tank and there the image 
is cast into the water in the presence of the Mah&raja. . During the 
sixteen days called Piirupaksha of Bh&drapad* that is September 
and October* Shradha ceremonies are performed on the anniversaries 
on which deaths have taken place. On the last of these days* 
Barvapitri Amdvdsya the Government bullocks receive their ovation. 
During nine days in Ashvin Shudha or October the great goddess 
: is worshipped. 

The Dasera generally occurs in October. On the Dasera the 
people of the city make an exodus and going into the country 
worship the Shami tree or* failing it* the A/pta. His Highness the 
GMkwfir goes out in procession attended by the Agent to the 
Governor General and receives a salute of twenty-one guns. On Ms 
return to the palace he receives nazaranas or gifts from his nobles. 
The procession is an exceedingly brilliant affair and the powers of 
the state are represented in it. As an historical custom the order in 
which the -procession goes is worth noting. In 1879 it was headed 
by the second troop of cavalry* the first troop and the bodyguard 
of His Highness. The gold and silver gun batteries followed* the 
mounted police and the Shutarmala* a motley band of match! ockrnen* 
riding on camels. The trumpets and drums of the Khas Paga 
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ae procession was headed by Govindrtv' TUSV '■ next P 01 ' tio * of 
Karnddr, on an elephant, the leader of thl p^ haja ?f the Kt ^gi 

back and the leader of the EU S p£. a then P ^ a 031 We 

Anandr^y Gaikwai- KhaseMy ShifkVand A?^ Pat ^ S ^eb Kane, 
on an elephant with a silver howda^ A -w i rav Dli arbhav, each 
e ^phant was foliowed by the daH^fiT f^ P “ S ^ Heb Gai Wr 
T%a SOeb Gdikwar and s Wrly mounted, 

appeared m one silver howdah and rtT tb ® Eo y al family 
oearers of His Highness m, X ? * hen tbe ^ankar- * 

and a string of hofse belongS? His ^rT* Devine 
gold and crimson trappings „ , highness 

dential news-bearers the firtf ! ? — - 

regular infantry, the city 2d di? ’ and fifth 
an elephant, thffoot S o?die “of ^ f J " - — 

Bile Amar’s Bedas or Awad ' 

S£r^ b | Bb Sibaldiaad' S, ^ 

spear-bearers of Girdhanwar’s Beda 

axa:ss$^ 

next noisy crew. The excitement c 
till it reached its height when pJ tt-'T 
lofty and gorgeously painted depfe 88 

and surmounted by%L of the T 
On hifli^^ Wdah. Behind 

howdah, went the Agent to tJ, 0 . . 
was brought np by laka Sdheh illne 
nobles on horseback, then the D™fwr £ avaD saneb 
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next 

^ris or sword- 
— - came next 
caparisoned- in 
sowars, the Jasuds or confi- 

°f 

.Belhi banner on ' 
l's and * 

- -j - Jamddar, the - 

residency sowdrs. Shabdddii ■ 
J trumpeters called HolsSi4 

spearsmen of His HighneS the ' 
la or irregular foot, the Ra^bh^a- 

- procession kept increasing : 
-~3 appeared seated on a 

most Witb silk trappings : 

’ P osses sions of the 

— Maharaja sat his minister. 

nor to nrecpdA? al bei £ bt wIli °b was •* 

a n? a,e 'v* 1 1 

“rriTt «*“' 7®«“ d « sis 

ioJiowmg, and | 
on horseback. j 
ference to the i 
-istory and the ] 
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holds a big darb&r. On the next day, the Bh&ubij, sisters visit 
their brothers, entertain them and receive something from, them. 
The Kariik Shitdha Paurnwia comes in November, and as on this 
night Vishnu and Brahma visit Shiva, the temple of the latter is lit 
up. On the EJcadashi of the same month the gods all wake up from 
their slumber of four months and the people fast. On the Dvddashi 
the Tulsi plant is married to Vishnu. In December is the 
Champa Shashti } the day is holy to the Gaikwaris family god 
\ Khandoba and His Highness visits the temple of the equestrian god 
outside the city. On the Mahara Sankrant , the 12th of January, 
u the Brahmans get gifts, and sugarplums are distributed among 
friends and a great darbar is held at the palace. Another is held 
on the Vasant Panchami , at which the Agent to the Governor 
General is present. On the Hatha Saptami the Sun-god sits on Ms 
; chariot and is worshipped. Then follow the Malia Shwrdtra and the 
Eoli holidays, which generally fall in March. The particular day 
; of these holidays called the Rang Panchmi is celebrated with great 
; jollity at the palace after a darbdr has been held to which the Agent 
to the Governor General is invited. The Mahommedan festival 
of # the Moharrum is patronised by the Gaikwar, and many Hindus 
join in the processions. 

The census of 1881 gave the Baroda city an area of 5 square 
miles, with 27,726 occupied and 9876 unoccupied houses; a population 
of 101,818 individuals, of whom 63,871 were males. The population 
fell short of that counted in the previous census by 10,289 because 
five suburbs were included among the villages of the division. 

Of the entire population, 80,667 of both sexes were Hindus, 18,405 
were Musalmans, 2209 were Jains ; 306 were Parsis, and 225 were 
Christians. The Hindus were of the following castes : 17,020 were 
Brahmans, 1924 were Rajputs, 3425 were Dev Kunbis, 2104 
were Kadva Kunbis, 1167 were KumbMrs, 1649 were Ghanchis, 
826 were Lohars, 1082 were Sutars, 2098 were Sonis, 982 were 
Darjis, 1175 were Hajams, 3877 were Kolis, 108 were Dhambh^rs, 
\ 1569 were Dheds. Of the entire number of Brahmans 4666 were 
i Gujarati Br&hmans, the Shrigods numbering 660, the Audichya 
'■ Tolkyas 599, the Audichya Sahasras 768, the Khedavals 356, the 
Mev&das 396, the Modhs 537, the Nagars 549. There were 10,743 
'Dakshani. Brahmans ; of these 2506 were Kokanastha, 757 Karada, 
5628 Deshastha, 1120 Yajurvedi. There were 364 degraded 
Brahmans, and 1224 Northern Brahmans, of whom 849 were 
Kanojia. There were in the city 354 Bramha Kshatris, and 995 
Prabhus. The Kshatri Hindustani numbered 738 and the Maratkds 
13,025. ^ The V anias not Jains numbered 7014, of whom 1276 were 
Shrim&lis and 3023 were Lads. There were also 1432 Shrimali 
f Jains. The commercial class numbered altogether 8084, the 
agricultural 8119, the fishing class 2347, the arfcizan class 10,614, 

, the domestic class 1446, minor professions 494, the labouring and 
I wandering class 5435, the mendicant class 1484, the depressed class 
1 4405. The Mahommedans of foreign origin numbered 12,924, mostly 
P Shaikhs and Pathans, the converted Hindus 3058; 995 Mahommedans 
were agriculturists, 819 artizans, 130 of the domestic class, 344 
| devotees. If we consider the occupations of the people we find 
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ttat 12,709 males were in Government service, of whom 8064 were 

oLn mi ! ltai I Chss> 8318 in domestic service, 3456 in commerce, 
2690 employed in occupations connected with agriculture 10 881 
employed m trade aud manufactures ; there were also 5322 whose 
business was non-productive and 15,495 unoccupied males, of 
whom over 12,000 were under fifteen years of age. 

Mention has been made in the first chapter of this volume 
• br ) ld ° e f 1 W the Vishvdmitri. Of the road about 

t^ 1 fn ?l lengfchwh i Clllea ff t0 the cam P something has also been 
told m the same place Its present condition is comparatively 
modern, for Mr. Sutherland, Resident of Baroda from 1837 to 1840 
aood TjfT m “^ss Saydjirdv to keep it in sufficiently 

™ w • P ?if en ™ Ie him to dnve from the residency to the 
palace m the city. The census of 1881 gave the camp an area of 
one square mile; 1473 occupied and 177 unoccupied houLs- A 
population of 4694, of whom 2879 were males. There is little that 
is remarkable m the camp. The residency itself is a moderately 
commodious bmldmg. lt was buiit in 1832-33 after the return of 
the Resident from Ahmedabad, the old residency having been 
situated m the Ananda Pura. The lines, the barracks and office? 
quarters are very poor. Through the midst of the camp Tuns a 
broad and picturesque avenue, of which the solitary P hill off 
Pavangad forms the distant and misty back°round T-n +T, a 
oreground of the a,venne there is a column of Son gad stone and 
Doric shape on which no statue stands. His Highness Savhiirav ’ 
^ed^to the m^ory of Mr. Williams, who dfed at Baroda ir 

the Statue oTsif RTS 81 " 611 * for ^jenteen years. Atone time 
nne statue ot bir R. Shakespeare was to have been nlaced ™ A 

HehTT but good-sized church was consecrated by Bishot 
Heber, who visited Baroda in 1825. There are also a public racket 1 
court and swimming-bath, which the station owes to Colone 
Outram. A bribe was offered to an enmlove in tbp r-ocn'ri r A 

gave notice of the fact to Colonel Outi-am. • the tLJ'T T^u T? 

pkceT th t Hi 

Resident Major Malcolm, the nephew of the G?vernor of BoLbav 

sgSpssssi 
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Warriors \» and then again to Vatpatra or “ Leaf of the Yad Tree ” 
perhaps from its fancied resemblance to that broad leaf. 1 It is also 
rotated- that once upon a time there lived at Manipur, which is 
north of Ivamnath, north of Harm, near Baroda, a tyrant king named 
bamal. He went out hunting, and being tired rested under a vad 
tree, where he tell athmkmg till his conscience smote him and he 
turned to bhiy, hence called Yimaleshvar "the god that turneth 
avay mal or sin.’ He descended from his throne and lived the life 
ot a saint, and so obtained the forgiveness of the god. He then 
oidered that a city called Vatpatra should be built on the spot And 
some there are to whom it is still given to see the golden tree.' 

P resei V fco wn - is distinctly of Musalinan origin. In a.h. 
b87 (ad. 1482) Mahmudshah I. prepared to besiege Champaner, 
and, when on his way there, halted at Baroda, where he received an 
embassy from ^the Rajput king begging too late for forgiveness. 
When Champaner fell two years later, Mahmud made of the new 
town he built in its stead, that is hf ah o m a d abaci, his chief residence 
and MahomadaMd is not thirty miles from Baroda. When he fell 
dangerously ill he sent for his son. Prince Mozaffar, who was then 
residing at Baroda. He died Ramzan 2 a.h. 917 (a.d. 1511), and 
some time after his accession the new king went to Baroda’ the 
name of which he caused to be changed to Daulatabfid. Here, 
during the course of his reign, he sometimes resided. 3 

i robably the Musalinan town, which did not however retain its 
Musalinan name, was built at a little distance from the old town ; 
and the possible reason was that in about a.d. 1451 Baroda had 
been taken and plundered by Mahmud Khilji, Sultan of MdlwaA 

This view is confirmed by the notice given of Baroda by 
Mandelslo in 1 6ob 1 : The city of Brodra is seated in a large sandy 
plain upon a small river called Wasset about fifteen leagues from 
Broitschia. It was built of late years by Rasia G-hie, son of Sultan 
Mahomet Begaran, the last king of Gussuratta, out of the ruins of 
the old Brodra which was half a'league thence. It is indifferently 
well fortified after the antick way, and has five gates, one whereof 
is dammed up. The city, but especially the western suburbs, are 
for the most part inhabited by calico-weavers, dyers, and other 
workmen belonging to that manufactory, which are made somewhat 
narrower here and the pieces shorter than at Broitschia. The 
governor of Brodra lias no less than 210 villages under his 
jurisdiction, sixty-five of which are assigned for the jiayment of the 
garrison and the others allotted for pensions to certain officers 
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I Travels in West India, 1839, by Lieut.-Col. James Tod, p. 245. 

! Puriin, 3 Briggs’ Ancient History of Gujarat. 4 Major Watson. 

6 Mandelslo in Hands, II. 113. 

c> In Les Voyages du Sieur Albert da Mandelslo the old town is called Radidpur 
(R&j&piir) ; the gate is said to be closed because no road abuts it ; the weavers are 
called Benjans and Ketteris, and the cloth they make is said to be the most beautiful 
in the whole province, and of many kinds, Bastas, Kiequamas, Madasons, Cannequins, 
black cbel&s, blue assamanis, Berams and Tircandia. Thevenot’s Voyages in 1868 
(V, 94} give much the same account. 

b 283-67 
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Chapter XIII, Prom Ogiivy’s Atlas, V. 214 (1660-80) we learn that the old 
. . — . Brodra, then called Radiapur, was a league and a halt oil, and that 

Sud-oivisiqils. wag riI i ne( j an d left desolate by all the people^ going to the new 
History of Baroda. town, whose towers and bulwarks were made of chalk and stone. 
To the other weaving castes in the west suburb are added Vanias, 
Ketteyans and a few Moors. In the city are magnificent houses, 
gardens and tombs, one very stately built in the midst of an 
orchard. Resides there are five pleasant gardens full of fruit trees, 
flowers and herbs. In the east side, right before the Broach Gate, 
is a pretty deep pool about half a furlong broad, flanked by a stone 
' wall from which the people draw all their water. 

1583* In the course of Muzaffar Shah’s insurrection Kutub-ud-din 

Muhammad Khan shut himself up in Baroda and defended the 
place till, not trusting his own garrison, he surrendered the city on 
condition that his life should be spared. 1 

Shortly after this, Nicholas Wittingfcon, an English factor, came 
to Baroda for trade, and describes it as smaller than Broach but 
1614' well built and having a strong wall and garrisoned by 8000 horse 

; under Mnsaf Khan, 2 The next year, an early English merchant, 

Mr. Edward Dods worth, talks with enthusiasm of the rich and well 
watered plain in which Baroda stands. In fact British factories 
1620-70. were established at Sirkhej, Brodra and Cambay in the year 1620, 
but they were all abandoned before 16 70. 3 There can be little 
doubt that this was the period when, under the flourishing Moghal 
dynasty, trade went on apace, and that soon after 1670 the whole 
1638-71, country was disturbed by the incursions of Marathas and the general 
dismemberment of the empire. Churchill also states that the 
Dutch company used to keep some factors in Baroda, which was 
inhabited by husbandmen and clothiers, to buy up coarse cloth for 
the Arabians and ^Ethiopians. But in consequence of the reduction 
in the Company’s establishment the agency was withdrawn in 
1655. 4 

The more modern history of the capital of the Baroda State is 
closely interwoven with the political history of the Gaik war’s house 
and need not here be retold, except briefly. After the battle of 
y Ar&s, where Rustam Ali was betrayed by PiMji Gaik war, the latter 

obtained from Hamed Khan the right to levy the chauth south of the 
B Main river. He went to Baroda and •wrested it from Rustam All’s 

widow. Soon after, he lost for a time his hold upon Gujarat, being 
driven out of the country by a new viceroy, Sarbulamd Khan, and 
his son Khanahzad Khan, the latter of whom appointed Hasan-ud-din 
h, governor of Baroda. Pilaji made one more attempt to regain the 

capital, but, frightened at the approach of the viceroy’s son, lie 
me, fled to Cambay. In 1726 Pilaji and Bande made another 
ineffectual attempt to take Baroda from Sarbuland Khan who was 
now manoeuvring to gain the support of the Peshva, whose 
follower was Povar. Soon after, however, PiMji not only prevented 
BkV ’ the governor of Baroda from joining Povar, but effectually took 

I Baroda. 

1 B. M. A., 220. 2 Kerr, IX.. 127. ® Stftvorinus* Voyages, III, 110. 

4 Churchill's. Voyages, III. 514, 
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la 1781 Pilaji stared in Ms masters defeat at Bhilapur, and tie 
next year was murdered by some emissaries of a new viceroy, Abhai- 
siug, Raja of Jodhpur, who took advantage of* the disorder these 
disasters had created to retake Baroda, the capture being effected 
by his general Dhokalsing. The town and fort were placed in 
the charge of Slier Khan Babi. In 1734, however, Mahadaji 
Gaik war retook both in the absence of the governor at Balasi nor, 
and they have ever since remained in the' possession of the family. 

Baroda did not, however, become the capital of the state for some 
years. Songad was long DamajTs head-quarters, and he moved 
from there to Pattan in the north. After DamajFs death, however, 
Baroda rose rapidly into importance, for one of his sons. Fatesing, 
seized it, while another, Govindrav, was moving the authorities at 
Poona to recognise him as Sena-khas-khel. Nor did the former lose 
his hold of the place through the many years he and his brother fought 
for it and for the country in its neighbourhood. The assistance of 
Raghunathrav Peshva did n.ot give Govindrav the wishedrfor prize ; 
and when, some years later, Fatesing sided with Raghunathrav and 
the British, Sindia was unable to reach Baroda, though he long 
skirmished in its neighbourhood and watched his opportunity from 
his stronghold of Pavagad. 

After the death ofManaji who succeeded Fatesing, Govindrav 
trusted to ascend the gddi -without difficulty ; but he found the gates 
of the Barodafort shut against him by his own illegitimate son Kanoji, 
who was. supported by Arab mercenaries. These foreigners gave 
him up to his father, but in the next few years they acquired great 
power in the state, and of the capital they held all the gates. 
They were thus enabled to play an important part when Ravji 
Appaji, the Prabhu minister, and Kanoji contended who should 
rule the state on behalf of the imbecile Anandrav. 

On the 11th of October 1802 Colonel Alexander Walker, theEesi dent, 
had his attention drawn to the signs of growing insubordination 
among the jamadars of the Arab mercenary troops, whose position 
"Was a strong one, as they held the person of the Raja and were in 
charge of the gates of the capital, as well as of most of the fortified 
places in the state. 1 It so happened that one of their number, 
Ahmed Bin Haidar, was discontented with his brethren and seemed 
willing to let the British troops take possession of his post, the 
Leheripura Gate, the one which faces the camp. Anandrav Mah&raj 
authorised him to give it up and instructed Sult&n Jaffir and Haya, 
two other jamadars, to remove his natural brother, Kanoji from 
Rameab, where he then was under an Arab guard, to Bombay* 
Kanoji, be it remembered, was plotting to overthrow Ravji Appajfs 
administration. When, however, Jaffir s nephew appeared at the 
Kanpur Eameah fort on the 8th of November with the order for 
KanojTs delivery, the guard refused to give him up, as the two chief 
jamadars opposed to the British and to Ravji Appaji, namely, 
Zahya and A'bud, had instigated them to be contumacious. There- 
upon Jaffir and a party ° of Arabs more favourable to the 

1 Seepage *209 and pages 293-296 for the whole account of this passage ra the 
history of the state. ' . y ■ h h y KV T' " AvoytS 
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administration denounced, the treachery and ■ P^pitate 
Zahya and Abud, and during i 
there was every fear that the streets 
a bloody struggle between t~~ 
violent party, the Hatheas, 2 
suffered to escape'; the MaMraja 
and on the 10th December Jaffir 
turbulent party; 
leave the city, 
who up to 1 — 
mercenaries or at any r; 
over them, though still 
from the city in terror tl 
deemed it impossible to throw open 
Maior Walker now £ 1 - _ 4 


j action ox 

the 15th, 16th and 17th of November 
• • s of Baroda would be the scene of 

the Arab factions. But, at length, the 
gained the upper hand; Ivanop. was 
" „ was closely confined to his palace, 

“» was forced to side with tlie 
nor could any bribes afterwards persuade him to 
Then the two P&rekhs, or paymasters of the Arabs 
that time had been in a sort the leaders of the 
■ate the only ones who had any influence 
„ disaffected with the administration, fled 
of the devil they had raised. Even Haidar 

«• f «-'“ “ tf “*5 

th^Arais'fromtiie city fort, and yet i, «. .wgfag 
bv storm and so to subject the rich town to piling • 
summoned up an extra regiment from Bombay, and on the Oth o 
December Colonel Weodington was directed to irnest the fort an ^ 

on the 18th the investment was made. The Lehcup 

defended by Haidar, the Champaner Gate by Sultan Jaffii, t 
Water Gat/by Zahya, the Burhanpur or Southern ©ate by seven 1 
jamjars, including Abaci surnamed the Lame Oto***> 

rebels garrisoned the palace, the Jamadarkhana and l atesm s 

house Colonel Woodington, who was to make the real attacE, 
advanced to within 200 ymcls of the West Gate (Lehenpura) exposed 
to a walling fire - Maior Holmes andSitaram tookup a position opposite 
Gate; KamMdiB end SMrtao— 
the Champaner Gate, the fourth side being faced by Kakaji and 
Amin Saheb In taking up these positions the besieging party lost 
heWeenSy and fifty men, but a battery was successfully elected 
during the night close to the Lehenpura Gate and mounted with five 
eighteen-pounders. To enable the Arabs to come to terms hostilities 
were suspended for two days and then fire was opened and contmued 

all night! Thereupon some of the Arabs deserted the foil, filially, 
the afsaiiauts made a gallant rush and drove the Arabs out of Yesu 
Bhai’s house so close to the gate that nothing could any Ion gents at 
the cannon. On the 22nd Major Holmes drove back a soitie. On 
the 25th December the breach became practicable, and on ™e 2btfl 
the Arabs gave in, and evacuated Baroda on very favourable te ■ 
granted to them, not because they could have made asucces-ful 
stand, but because the city was to he spared bloodshed. They were 
to get all their arrears and to be allowed to leave the town and 
state of Baroda in safety, on condition that they should not remain 
in the country, a condition they subsequently violated. ^ On toe 
27th of December Anandrfiv, who had been hurried out of Baio a 
on the first opportunity, re-entered the city with eclat, and English 
guards were placed in the palace and over the Lehenpura Late. 
Darina 1 the siege the number of British killed and wounded had 
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# The history of the capital is so mixed op with the political 
history of. the state, that the subsequent events which disturbed 
but in a slight degree its uneventful annals need not be detailed 
here. TakliatabaTs conspiracies 1 and SitaranFs intrigues several 
times threatened Baroda with the horrors of a revolution during the 
reign of Anandrav. The quarrel between the Maharaja Sayajirav 
and Govindrav, the adopted son of Fatesing 2 , filled Baroda with 
troops and turbulent rascals. In the year of the mutiny of the 
Bengal army, Baroda was in some danger, perhaps, of conspiracies. 
Finally, after Malharrav’s deposition, a few turbulent folk bethought 
them of putting his alleged son by Lakshmibai on the gdcli. The 
gates were closed; the Assistant Resident Captain Jackson, who 
had ridden in almost unattended, was inside the city walls ; there 
was some confusion, and Sir Richard Meade sent down a portion 
of the 9th Regiment, N. I., and some guns. 3 Fortunately, when 
summoned to open the gates, the rioters saw the folly of resistance 
and the British troops took quiet possession of the place. The 
state army, though urged to make a demonstration, did nothing to 
create mischief. 


IL— BARODA DIVISIONS 

To the north the Baroda sub-division is bounded by the British 
division of Kaira and by the villages of Jarod ; to the west by the 
sub-division of Petlad and by the British division of Kaira; to the 
south by the villages of Padra, Choranda and Dabhoi ; and to the east 
by the villages of Jarod. 

It covers an area of about 850 square miles with a population of 
about 62,999 souls, of whom 21,724 are males, 19,151 females, and 
22,124 children of both sexes. Of the entire land, 41,423 acres are 
alienated, 19,943 are culturable waste, 148 are under garden crop, 
60,917 under dry crop, and 15,785 unarable waste. 4 

It is a level plain watered by five rivers ; the Mahi, the Mini, the 
Rungal, the Jambva, and the Vishvamitri. 

Except in the neighbourhood of Baroda, the water is sweet and 
healthy; but there it is of various tastes, salt, astringent or extremely 
sweet. The river water is invariably sweet. In the year Samvat 
1936 there were 1221 wells without steps, 66 with steps, 190 large 
and small ponds, and 25 wells with water bags or Rdmia kos. 

The prevailing soil is black, though the other two soils, gordt and 
bemriy are found interspersed with it. Occasionally, but not often 
it is found mixed with kankari or lime-stones. The geological 
strata are found in the following order : 1, black soil at the surface 
and reaching to a depth of about 5 1 feet; 2, beneath the Mack, 
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l See page 217. 3 See page 233. 3 See page 284. 

4 Throughout these brief sub- divisional accounts of the Baroda division it must be 
borne in mind that concerning indrai villages, those paying a fixed jamahandi and 
some which have not been measured, there is little certain knowledge. The rupee is 
the Baroda rupee* ■ , 
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yellow or gordt soil is found, which generally reaches the water- 
bearing strata. 

The number of holdings in Samvat 1936 was 14,580, the largest o'f 
them consisting of about 250 acres of land, and the smallest of loss 
than even one acre. The average extent of hand in each holding 
was about five acres. About 42,999 persons support themselves on 
agriculture and their percentage on the whole population is sixty-eight. 
There are three systems of collecting land revenue in this sub-division : 
the Bighoti, the Bhagbatai and the Ek-ankadi The entire land 
revenue realized in Samvat 1936 was Es. 4,91,885-1-0, of which 
Rs. 4,28,062 1 were from Government land, and Es. 63,822 1 were from 
quit-rents and other sources. 

The average under every kind of crop was; ddngar and Jcapds 
15,000 acres ; jiw&r and shicdu 7500 acres ; kodara 5000 acres ; land 
kept fallow for cotton 15,000 acres; bdjri and math 15,000 acres; 
tal and invar 3983-4-2 acres. 

In Samvat 1936, there were 6300 ploughs, 11,153 bullocks, 19,887 
cows and buffaloes, 490 horses and mares, and 14,113 sheep and 
goats. 

The chief villages in the Baroda sub-division are Koili, which in 
1872 had a population of 3001 and in 1881 of 3197 persons. A police 
thdna is placed in the village, and there is also a Gujarati school. 

ChhIni, with a population of about 3850 souls, is a comfortable 
village about three miles to the north-west of the Baroda 
cantonments, and is on the old Ahmedabad road. Okhani is a fair 
type of a well-to-do Gujarat village. Great trees, chiefly the 
tamarind, conceal and protect it on eveiy side ; a multitude of sandy 
roads deep-sunk and lined with high straggling hedges lead to the 
neighbouring villages and rich fields of sugarcane and garden 
produce ; round the clustered houses runs a brick wall now half in 
ruins, but not very long ago most necessary to protect the lives, 
the goods and the cattle of the villagers. Large brick gateways 
give admission to Okhani ; the chief street is lined with tiny ricketty 
shops. Behind them the mud-plastered walls of far more solid 
buildings unrelieved by windows seem to avoid the notice of the 
passers-by. But the doorway of each discloses a yard, at night 
occupied by the cattle, which with the open veranda round it forms 
a small square where many people may live together. At one time 
It must have been necessary for the villagers to protect themselves 
and their cattle from marauders and thieves, perhaps from Govern-* 
mehk We need not perhaps on all grounds regret that the village 
system is disappearing, for the state of society of which it was a 
resultant must have been a very unsatisfactory one. 

Bajva, with a population of only 546 according to the earlier, and 
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The sub-division of Choranda lias for head-quarters, Karjan, with 
a population of less than 1400 souls, the Government offices of 
the vakivatdaris and the fanzdaris kacheris, the customs office and 
the dispensary. The police lines and buildings for the officers are 
the public buildings. There are also a dharmshala, a Gujarati 
vernacular school, and two ginning factories. 

Miyagam is situated about twenty miles south-west of Baroda. It 
is inhabited chiefly by Jains, who carry on a thriving trade. There 
are two Jain temples and a mosque of mean appearance. But the 
chief building in the place is the house or vdda of the Thakor of 
Miyagam, who also maintains a Gujarati vernacular school and a 
dharmshala. The village had a population of 8472 souls according 
to the census of 1872, while the census of 1881 gives it 8398 souls. 
There is a railway station here on the B. B. and 0. I. line, while a 
narrow-gauge line connects the village with Dabhoi. Miyhg&m 
is known for its excellent swords. 

JAIiOD. 

To the north lies the Pandu Mehvas or RewaKantha Agency; the 
west is bounded by the villages of the Baroda sub-division ; the 
south by those of the Dabhoi sub -division ; and the east by the 
district of Halol of the Panch MaMls British district. 1 

Except Baroda, Jarod is the largest in extent of all the sub- 
divisions. It covers an area of 850 square miles. Of the entire 
land 35,943 acres are alienated; 28,894 acres are occupied and 
under cultivation; 23,725 acres are unarable waste; and 96,210 acres 
are arable waste. The total population was, according to the 
census of 1872, 65,225, so that the average of cultivable land for 
each individual was about half an acre. 

Excepting one or two hillocks, there is nothing to vary tho 
monotony of the well-wooded plain which is intersected by three 
rivers, namely the Vishvamitri, Surya and Jambva, 

The climate near P&vdgad is damp and unhealthy, but on the 
whole the sub-division is healthy. 

The water of the villages near Pavagad is extremely bad and 
unwholesome, causing diseases of the intestines. Elsewhere the 
water is good. 

The soil is either black or gomt , that is yellow. The first is 
Sometimes found mixed with small lumps of lime stones, while the 
second has often an admixture of sand of a whitish colour. 

There are 43G0 holdings in all, and the average land contained 
in each holding is six acres. The largest holding contains 15| 
acres and the smallest about one and a quarter acres. 

In Samvat 1986 the land revenue on the Government land was 
Bsl 1,29,641, and from other sources, such as quit-rents, &c„, 
Es. 47,870 were obtained, the total land revenue being Rs. 1,77,511, 

i ejection of about ten villages lies to the north of it, but separated 

by the Rewa KAntha. 
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The average under different kinds of crop was, dan gar 2855 
acres; garden crop 19| acres ; cotton, Mjri and other crops, 23,963 f 
acres* 

Savali, according to the census of 1872, had a population of 5292 ^ ACES 0F I>TTEEEST " 
souls ; according to the census of 1881, of 6275 souls. As it is 3 VAU * 
the head-quarters of the Jfirod sub-division it contains the offices 
of the vahivatdar, munsif and police fauzdar, There are also a 
customs house and a dispensary. There is a Government building for 
the offices, and a school house is being constructed for the Gujarati 
school. There are six dharmshalas and a post office. At page 
19 mention has been made of the Sdvali tank, on whose banks 
are the temples of Damaji and his father Pilaji. The latter was 
assassinated at D&kor in 1732, but his body was carried away from 
that place by his distracted followers and the last honours were 
hurriedly paid it at Savali. The treacherous murder, the invasion of 
Abhising, the hasty funeral of the founder of the Gaikwar house, 
mark a crisis in the history of the Maratha conquest and give 
something of historic dignity to the unpretending temple, close to 
which, for affection’s sake, is reared a similar edifice to the memory 
of Damaji. Savali is a place of considerable trade both in grain and 
cattle. It is the trading centre of a wide circle of villages. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are wide tanks, shady trees, and fruitful 
fields; at no distance is the wild Mehvasi country of ravines and 
jungles which border the Mahi. The abode of ease and civilization 
adjoins the strong places of turbulence and thievish lawlessness. 

Maval is a village in the neighbourhood of Savali. It was, perhaps MAval. 

erroneously, considered to hold 1322 souls in the census of 1872 
and 403 in that of 1881. The village, which has nothing remark- 
able in it, contains two dharmshalas, but the chief object of interest 
is a tank still of respectable dimensions, and once undoubtedly of 
great size and importance. Some mention of it has been made at 
page 19, and it remains but to add that tradition ascribes its crea* 
tion to Mayurdhvaja, a Puran king, who lived in the times of the ■ ' 

Pandus and is mentioned in the Ashvamedha. It is said that a 
large building once stood by its bank, but no trace of it now remains. 

The Maval tank still irrigates a certain area of rice and garden land, 
but a plan is being considered for raising the banks and excavating 
the bed which will greatly increase its utility, and possibly afford the 
means of supplying the capital with drinking water. 

PETLAD AND SISYA. - 

No definite boundaries can be laid down for this sub-division, as 
its villages are inextricably intermixed with those of the British 
division of Kaira. But they may be roughly ^described. To the 
east it is bounded by the villages of the Anand and Nadiad 
sub-divisions of Kaira ; to the south partly by the river Mahi and 
partly by the villages of Cambay and of Baroda; to the west by the 
villages of Cambay ; and to the north by the British villages of Nadiad. 

It covers an area of about 280 square miles. Of this 89,521-1-12 Area, 

highds or 55,951 acres are alienated, 12,086-19-16 bighas or 7555 

b 283—68 /'d; 
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tste, 140,958-0-14 bigUs or 88,087 acres are 
cultivation, and 18,980-9-12 Ughas or 11 ,862 
waste. Its population according to the census 
138,292, o£ whom 54,249 were grown up males, 

is included in the ^sub- 
of 48,601 souls, of whom 16,182 
d the rest children, 
diversified by wide undulations 
Its extreme length, as 
,iu uwu, about sixteen and half 
. woods, but trees there are loosely 
thickly gathered about the village sites. 

rather hot in the summer, the 
the cold season the lowest 
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acres are araoie w< 
occupied and under 
acres are unarable 
returns of 1872 was 
48,017 females, and 41,026 children. 

The petty sub-division of Sisva, which 
division, contained a population < 
were grown up males, 14,090 females, an 

The level plain is here and there <_. . 
and occasionally seamed with deep ravines, 
measured between Rajpur and Khambali, is 
miles. There are no rivers and no • 
lining the fields or i „ _ 

The climate of this sub -division is. 

Se^Sfttnsis T^! 16 The dose of the hot season is 
generally attended with colds and fevers. The rams are nothoa y, 
and range from 30 to 40 inches in normally goo ye • 

There are water, sweet, salt and brackish, lhe 

W. kind, that most commonly found in villages, is not approved 
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Petlad is perhaps the richest and most luxuriant sub -division in 
His Highness the Gaikwdr’s rich and luxuriant dominions, a sub- 
division famous for its cultivation of a tobacco which needs but 
some agricultural and more manufacturing skill to render it equal 
to anj specimen of the prepared plant to be found in India. This 
is proved by the following list of populous villages, each, with the 
exception of the two first, the centre of tobacco growing lands: 

Population in ! ; 

Name. _ j Remarks. 


8073 j Gujarati schools. 

7828 Ditto and two dharmsMlas. 

4197 J Ditto and one do. 

3075 j ■ ' 

4606 i Ditto and two do. 

5877 Ditto and one do. 

.8122 • | Ditto and two . do. 

3599 ' , ■ Ditto .. . 

2687 One dharmsMla. 

7014 Grujardti school and six dharmshaias. 
3194 ' Ditto and one dhanashdla. 


Kasar 

mx 

Oh&iga- \ 
Dabhou ' 
Dbarmaj ,V, 
Mehetar : , 
Palana : . 

Bfindham . 
Mal&taj , 
Vfiso (Hasa) 
V&sopura . 


Vasopuea, on the Mahi where the river is fordable, has also a 
town magistrate and a post office. It is, besides, not quite without 
manufactures, its weaving and printing of country cloths being in 
local estimation. The name of Vaso occurs in the chapter on the 
political history of the Baroda State. 1 Here Rustam All Khdn, 
betrayed by his faithless Maratha ally, the Gaikwar, put an end to 
his life rather than fall into the hands of his rival, and a tomb still 
marks the spot where he was buried. 2 Here Fatesing by showing 
bis allies the fords by which they might cross the Mahi surprised 
Raghunathr&v and his brother and put their forces to flight, and 
a little later almost snatched a victory from Colonel Keating s 
British troops. 

Petlad, the head-quarters of the sub -division, was supposed by 
the census of 1872 to contain 15,709 inhabitants, while the more 
recent census of 1881 gives it 14,418 inhabitants. As_ the head- 
quarters of the sub-division it contains the offices of the haibsubah, 
the vahivatd&r, the rnunsif and the police f anzdar . There are also a 
customs office, a dispensary, a jail, a post office and a public lihi^ry* 
The offices are collected in the palace oTsarhdrvdda.the dispensary, 
the jail and the sir! building being distinct. Education is imparted 
in an Anglo-Vernacular school, a Gujarati, a Marathi and an 
Urdu vernacular school ; there is also a girls 5 school. There are 
two important tanks, one termed Parmama, the other RammITh. 
There are no less than twenty-one dharmshalas, while the temples 
are respectable. Among these may be named the R4mn&th, the 
Somnath, and the K&lkdmata temples. The Musalman edifice 
raised to the memory of Arj unshah Pir records the past existence 
of a saint who, being a Rajput prince, was converted to Islam and 
died in the odour of sanctity in Hijra 633. ^ There are, besides this 
dargdJi > two Musalmhn mosques, one of which is a Jamd masjid, 

i See page 170, 2 See P a S es 192 md 19S ‘ 
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' There is, of course* a thriving trade in tobacco* and a considerable 
weaving manufacture in which hand-looms are employed, 

Sojitra* in the Peiiad sub-division* had a population estimated 
at 11*322 souls in 1872* while the census of 1881 gives 10*253 souls. 
Sojitra has a town magistrate. The magistrate’s office** 1 the police 
lines* the dispensary and the school building are the public buildings 
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'waters into the Bay of Cambay of which the tidal influence is felt 
beyond the villages of Dubka and Dajipur, at which point the sub- 
division ends. 

The climate is more temperate and healthy than that of Dabhoi 
and Baroda. In the summer the heat is less intense and sunstrokes 
are infrequent. The Limbada trees, which abound, temper the 
heat and make the air salubrious. The rains here vary from 35 
to 50 inches. At the close of the rainy season there are two months 
of trying weather, during which fevers and colds prevail. 

The water is either sweet, salt, or brackish, the first being the 
commoner, the last deemed the more wholesome. The water of the 
Main is of no use for drinking purposes, that of the Dhadhar, 
generally used for all ordinary purposes, is commonly held to possess 
restorative powers and is therefore sought by people whose health 
is shaken or whose complexion is unhealthy. It is also believed to 
be of use to the dyer. 

The total number of wells with steps is 8, that of wells without 
steps is 913 ; two wells are shunned for fear of the naru. 

There are mainly three kinds of soil, the gordt or light, the black 
soil and the besdri or mixture of the two. Here and there is found 
an admixture of lime-stones. The three kinds are spread over the 
whole sub-division in greater or less proportions, but the gordt 
which constitutes nearly three -fourths of the entire land is very rich. 
Next to the grains in importance come the vegetables which find 
an easy and near market in the city of Baroda. 

There are in all 11,000 holdings, of which the largest rise to 100 
acres while the least are of three-fourths of an acre. The average 
acreage is about five acres. 

In Samvat 1936, the entire assessment on Government land 
amounted to Rs. 7,66,673i the revenue on the alienated lands was 
Rs. 2,97,421|, and deducting this from the gross revenue the net 
revenue amounted to Rs. 4,69,2olf Baroda rupees. 

The acreage under every kind of crop was as . follows : bajri 
together with math 18,550 acres ; bavata together with nctgali 1010 
acres ; juvdr 1210 acres; kadara together with cotton, tal, tuvar and 
ddnqar 20,650 acres; kahanami cotton 6010 acres; ddngar 2620 
acres; galm or wheat 510 acres; chana or gram 205 acres; tobacco 
500 acres': rdmqira 145 acres. 
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majestic cattle, depressed behind so as, when loaded, to sweep and 
drag along the road. This will not long be the case ; the isolation 
of Padra will shortly be removed either by a metalled road or by an 
extension of the narrow gauge state railway, and, as towards Dahhoi. 
the country will be opened out and brought into contact with Baroda, 
to the benefit of the capital and the whole country-side in many 
various ways. The step is justified by the great traffic that exists 
and is daily increasing, by the power the sub-division possesses to 
dispose of its agricultural riches, and by the fact that it lies between 
Baroda on the east and Jambusar and the sea on the west. Padra 
itself boasts of a little industry in the way of cloth printing and 
dyeing. As it is the centre of a number of well-to-do villages it is 
fitting that it should possess, what it has, a good market. Being 
the head-quarters of a sub-division, the vahivatdar has his office there 
and the police fauzd&r his. There is a customs office, a dispensary 
and a municipality, a branch post office, a Gujarati school, three 
dharmsMMs and two tanks. The village is surrounded by the 
remains of an old wall. The most conspicuous temple is one 
dedicated to Ambamata, where a fair is held annually on the 
Navratri, that is some time in October. 

The Desai of Pddra was one of the three or four local authorities 
in the neighbourhood of Baroda, who, wearied with the rule of the 
Musalm&ns, called in the Marathas and remained faithful to the 
G&ikwar house while it was engaged in a career of conquest 
chequered by reverses. 1 It has been the place of detention of two 
well-known members of the Gaikwar family, a spot selected as being 
too distant from the capital to allow individuals to visit it often 
without detection, too close to permit of any open move in favour of 
the political prisoner. In 1812 K&noji was a political prisoner at 
Padra, and was arrested by Captain Ballantyne when on the eve of 
making a descent on Baroda, where he expected to get the assistance 
of the Rani Takhatbai. 2 Shortly after His Highness KhanderaW's 
death, Colonel Barr drove toPMrato inform His Highness Malharrav 
that he was to exchange a prison for a throne. The house in which 
he was strictly confined after an attempt had been made at his 
instigation on his brother Khanderav's life was certainly a wretched 
tenement. It was not, however, till the murderous attempt, to 
which, reference has been made, was discovered, that Malharr&v's 
life at PMra was in reality that of a close prisoner. 3 

Dabea 4 is a village with a population of 3184 souls, or, according 
to the census of 1881, of 2823 souls. It has a police station, a 
dharmshala and a Gujarati school. It is of note only because the 
Gaikwars and more especially His Highness Khanderav frequently 
visited it on account of the deer and boar preserves in the 
neighbourhood; The last mentioned Maharaja erected a large 


1 See pages 170 and 174. 2 See page 217, 

3 See page 278. While these pages were passing through the press the news of 
the death of the unfortunate prince was telegraphed from Madras to Baroda. 

Poor Malh&rr&v was a prisoner at P&dra from six to seven years ; he reigned for five 
years, and was then an exile, if not a prisoner, for more than seven years. He died 

on the 26th July 1882. 4 See page 19, 
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gjS palace or hunting lodge in the centre of the village, and just outside 
stiff it are a couple of bungalows set apart for the use of the President and 

I any British officers who may accompany His Highness on any of Ms 
hunting expeditions. A delightful ride of eighteen miles over 
soft sandy road shaded by the tamarind, the mango, the mhowra 
f and many a graceful tree leads from Baroda to Dabka through 
a park like country, where an occasional tank such as the one at 
the village of Dubassa often affords some small game shooting. 
Suddenly the trees grow sparser, the great Mahi is approached, and 
f deep ravines descend to the low bed of the river. The village stands 
on the left bank of the Mahi, here some eighty feet high, and a wide 
view is obtained of the curving river, the plain on the right bank, 

; and in the back ground many miles to the east the shadowy 
r outlines of the solitary hill of P&vanghad. The hunting grounds lie 
west, a mile or more to the back of the village. They are encircled by 
an arc described by the Mahi and a base composed of the hills and 
ravines of what had once formed the bank of the river which in time 
has taken a wider sweep. This old bed of the river stretches from 
north to south expanding as it goes. . First is a somewhat rugged 
ground covered with tamarisk and juniper in which, if they have not 
been driven out of the hills and ravines, the pigs have taken refuge. 
Then there is a forest of babul, and alongside of it a richly cultivated 
country with close and high hedges. Expanding still a plain is 
reached, where riding is impeded only by clumps of bushes and 
numerous ditches occasionally flooded by the tidal river, which, when 
[ it recedes, leaves behind a slippery layer of salt mud. Gradually the 

I bushes disappear, the creeks grow wider, and a vast plain is seen 

I opposite the village of Tithor, over which roam little herds of antelope, 

jl This plain is used from time to time by the battery at Baroda for ‘ball 

I practice. There are occasions when the GMkwar, accompanied by his 

sardars, goes to Dabka on a hunting expedition. The rules of sport 
are somewhat different from those followed by British sportsmen, 
i but the sight is an animated one. At one or two of the outlets from 

I the babul wood are posted the elephants whose crimson cloths and 

p gay howdahs would scare the tamest beast of the field. Behind the 

| purdahs the ladies of the palace watch the prowess of the cavalry, 

i- Hundreds of riders advance irregularly through the bush, armed with 

r swords or spears. Crowds of footmen similarly armed or occasionally 

1 ready to discharge an old musket stand grouped about. Add several 
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boar and cutting' through the backbone to the entrails of the animal 
he won the tusks/ 

The other large villages in the sub-division are Sadi, with a 
population of 2578 souls according to the last census. It possesses 
a Government building, dkarmshala, two public gardens, and a 
ginning factory. Dabafuba has a population of 3146 souls according* 
to the earlier, of 2589 according to the later census. There are a 
police thana here, a Gujar&ti vernacular school, a dkarmshala, two 
tanks, and a ginning factory. The printing and dyeing of country 
cloth done here is worthy of notice. Ranu has a population somewhat 
in excess of 2000 souls. In addition to two dharmshalas there 
is here Tuljamaba^s temple, and a fair is held annually on the first 
nine days of the month of Ask vim Vadij has a population of over 
2600 souls, and Mdjpub falls but little short of 3000. 


DARHOI. 


The Dabhoi sub-division, somewhat to the south of that of Baroda, 
lies north-east and south-west. On the north it is bounded by 
the villages of the Jarod sub-division ; on the' east by the Sankheda 
sub-division ; on the south by the villages of the Sinor and Choranda 
sub-division ; and on the west by the villages of the Baroda sub- 
division. 

Its utmost length is about eighteen miles and its breadth between 
Pisai and Mudhali is about fourteen miles. Its area is about 250 
square miles. Of the entire land 30,240 acres are alienated, 13,588 
arable waste, 45,740 are occupied for cultivation, and 7298 are 
unarable waste. 

It consists of one monotonous plain. There are neither jungles, 
lakes, nor hills. To the north it is intersected by the Dhadar, 
which is joined by the Tamasi and Dev as it approaches the east of 
the sub-division. The area covered by the bed of this river is about 
four and half miles. 

Yery few wells with steps are found in this sub-division, those 
without steps are 686, Their depth varies from thirty-five to 140 
feet. The total number of tanks is 358. Most of them contain 
water during only six or eight months in the year, and the tank in 
Dabhoi alone contains water for the whole year, being constructed 
of masonry. The water here, as elsewhere in the division, is of two 
kinds, sweet and brakish, the latter variety being the wholesomer. 
The average, rainfall during the year is about 40 inches. 

The soil is of three kinds, gordt or light soil, besdri or mixture of 
the two, and the black soil which in the tract called Kanharn is 
very fertile and produces cotton and rice in abundance. 

The total number of holdings is 5748, each holding consisting on ; 
an average of about nine acres of land. 

The revenue is levied either according to the rates fixed on the 
survey settlement system, or it is levied in kind. Pot instance, { in £i 
Samvat 1935, Rs. 3,68, 681| were realised according to the fir 1 
system and Rs, 23,868 J according to the second. The total amor 
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of rent realised in tliat year was Rs. 3,92,550 and the total land 
revenue from all sources was Rs. 4,25,417f . 

The acreage under every kind of crop was, rice, dangar or Oryza 
sativa and cotton, l capas, or Gossypium herbaceum 31,153 acres; bdjri 
Penicillaria spicata and math Phaseolus aeonitifolius 1796 acres ; 
invar Cajanus indicus 949 acres; juvdr Sorghum vulgare 3252 acres ; 
dioeli castor-oil seeds 2093 acres ; tal Sesamum indicum 1688 acres; 
vdl Dolichos lablab 323 acres ; dangar Oryza sativa alone 4268 acres ; 
mirchi chillies 125 acres ; gram, chana or Cicer arietinum 630 acres ; 
tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum 63 acres ; serdi, sugarcane, or Saccharum 
officinarum 110 acres; wheat, gahu or Triticum aestivum 20 acres. 
In the year Samvat 1936 there were 233 acres under garden 
cultivation, 43,256 under dry crop, and 2173 acres under rice. Of 
the remaining land, 75,564 acres, nearly half was kept fallow and 
the other half was under miscellaneous crops. 


Dabhoi, in latitude 20° 8' north, longitude 73° 28' east, 1 with a Places or 

population of 14,898 souls according to the census of 1872 and of Interest. 

14,925 according to that of 1881, is one of the most interesting towns Ddbhou 
in the Gaikwar’s dominions from its past history and the beauty of 
its walls and gates. At the present time the visitor will not fail to 
notice three stages in the history of this little place, a glorious past 
when some great kings displayed their magnificence in massive 
works of stone carved with the most elaborate care ; a nearer past 
when dirt, decay and sloth ruled the place; a present or future when . 

new life is being introduced into Dabhoi, of which the humble but 
useful signs are seen in a dispensary, school house, jail and other 
public buildings, good broad streets, and a junction of small railways. ; | 

Just a hundred years ago the older Forbes gave the following Origin and Histoiy* 
account of the origin of the town of Dabhoi : * Many centuries ago of the Town , 

a Hindu R4ja, named Sadara Jaising reigned in Pattan. Of his 
seven wives the first in rank and his greatest favourite was 
Rattanalee, f the Lustre of Jewels/ whose only fault was that she ^ 

had not given birth to a prince. To win a son from the gods she / 

went on a pilgrimage to the Narbada, but when within ten miies of 
the great river she halted in a grove, where, a most holy gosmi told 
her she would in a few days give birth to a man child. Thus 
Yisaldev or the f child of twenty months 7 was born and the 
enchanted king permitted the mother to remain there, and ordered 
the lake to be enlarged, the groves extended, a city erected, M 

surrounded by a strong fortification and beautified with every costly / ^ 

decoration. Thirty-two years elapsed before the work was complete, 
and then Visaldev himself was king in his father’s place. Many 
architects had been employed and were well rewarded, but the chief 
of them sought for and obtained no other reward than that the town 
should be named after him, and his name was Dubhowey. 

Time passed and no Musalm&n had ever resided within the walls : jf 

or bathed in the tank of Dabhoi. But once a youthful stranger. 


1 Trigonometrical Survey 
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ignorant of the prohibition, entered the city and bathed in the 
sacred lake. The Raja for this cut off the hands of Sciah Ballah 
the son of Mamah-Doocree, who with her caravansary had but iust 
alighted without the gates of Dabhoi on her way to Mecca. The 
young man died, the mother turned back to her country and induced 
her sovereign to make war on the unfortunate town. After years 
of siege the Musalmans entered as conquerors, and sparine- the 
gateways, destroyed three sides of the fortress. Mamah Doocree 
died during the siege, was revered as a saint and buried in a grove 
near the Grate of Diamonds where her tomb still remains. Near it 

Sciad Ballah a i ted ^ USed f ° r ° rdeaI trials and tlie monument of 

/Bardic traditions/ says Forbes, 'tell us that Yisaldev, the 
Vaghela, founded or rather repaired the town of Yisalnae-ar and 
the fortress of Darbhdvrite-Mandaleshvar of Chandrdvrite’ under 
Sarungdev, king of Anhilvada in 1294. 2J Unaer 

__ f Repairers the word which should have been used, for Ali 
Muhammad Khan more justly ascribes the foundation of the forts of 

A D a i°093to luf ^ *° ^ Pattan, who reigned from 

A.D. 1° 9 3 to 1142. Even if this king did not found the town he no 
doubt caused it greatly to flourish. 

wrn-r™* Patent attempt to gain a footing in Gujarat was made 
lA tefS occupation of Songad in 1719 and his successes 
m the Rdjpipla hilly country. In about 1725 the Gaik war’s 
commanding officer, the Senapati Dabhade, fixed his head-quaXs 
at Dabhoi Reverses forced the Marathas to fly, and Polar the 
protegee of the Peshva, then occupied the town. But in 1727 Pils'ii 
retook it, nor was his son Ddmaji driven out in 1732 when Pilaji 
himself was murdered and Baroda temporarily lost. “ J 

^ In 1775 when Colonel Keating, the Peshva Raghundthrdv and 
Govmdrav were prosecuting a campaign against the ministerial 
army and Fatesing, the rains put an abrupt °end to all hostilities 
The British troops with great difficulty reached Dabhoi and found 
refuge from the elements inside its walls. From Dabhoi Colonel 

5 SS v Ued ,r° Ut ? CaS , 10nally t0 meet Rising and finally 
accepted his alliance to the rejection of his brother. In 1779 

Colonel Goddard took Dabhoi without difficulty. In 1780 Sinffia 

made a demonstration before its walls, but was Lt with Vobrave a 

Forbes lived m and loved Dabhoi. A brief extract from his account 
of the place may be permitted. 'Dabhoi at that time contS 
only forty thousand inhabitants, mostly Hindus inchirlfno* 

‘Orisutai Memoirs, fiook I. Chap. 23. 

* I orbes Oriental Memoirs, y 0 l. H, pp . 335 . 3g7 
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more populous. The manufactures chiefly consist of coarse dotis sent 
from here to be dyed at Surat for the Mocha and J udda markets. 
GM and the coarse cotton called dotis are the staple commodities of 
Dabhoi. 3 

Mr. Kinlock Forbes has given in his Bas M&la 1 a most elaborate 
description of the walls and gates of Dabhoi. c Of these relics the 
most interesting are the sister 2 fortresses of Dabhoi and Jinjuvada. 
They are very similar in construction as well as in extent, the latter, 
however, being the most regular in plan and having from its 
unexposed position suffered less of injury. A square of which each 
side measures 800 yards, the solid walls rise rather less than fifty 
feet in height. In the centre of each side is a large gateway, the 
platform above which is supported by rows of brackets projected 
beyond each other until they nearly meet at the top, thus forming a 
substitute for an arch. In the thickness of the wall these bracketed 
doorways are six times repeated, and upon them is laid a flat 
stone roof. At each corner of the fortress is a tower, and four 
rectangular bastions intervene between each corner and central 
gateway. The walls are throughout ornamented with sculptured 
horizontal bands, and the gateways themselves are covered with a 
profusion of sculptured ornament. Especially to be noticed is one 
of the entrances called the Gate of Diamonds, more elaborate in 
design and far superior in size to the others. The walls of one^ of 
the corner towers exhibit much singularity of plan, the walls sloping 
inwards. Another remarkable feature in this fortification is the 
colonnade which follows (on the inside) the line of walls, and 
supports a platform several feet in breadth, thus forming a lengthened 
covered portico. Within the walls is a large tank, surrounded by 
strong masonry, with a grand flight of steps, the whole extent 
descending to the water from the Hindu temple, chouttries, and 
solemn grove, which border this beautiful reservoir. It is supplied 
with water not only by the periodical rains but also from receptacles 
without the wall, by means of a stone aqueduct communicating with 
the tank which it enters under a small temple in the hallowed grove 
of the Brahmans, forming a cascade with a picturesque effect. The 
opening this aqueduct affords a festival to the inhabitants for several 
days. 3 Forbes dilates on what is now still handsome, but not so 
beautiful as it has been and in danger of falling to ruins unless large 
sums are spent in strengthening both the walls and the steps. 

The older Forbes was enthusiastic in his praises of the Diamond 
Gate. e In proportion of architecture and elegance of sculpture the 
Gate of Diamonds far exceeds any of the Hindu ancient or modern 
structures I have met with. This beautiful^ pile extends three 
hundred and twenty feet in length, with proportionate height. Bows 
of elephants, richly caparisoned, support the massy fabrics. The 
architraves and borders round the compartments of figures are very 
elegant and the groups of warriors, performing martial exercises, 
on horseback, on foot, and on fighting elephants, approach nearer to 


1 Book 1, Chap, XII. 

2 Vide remark on Modhera of the outposts of Sidh Baja’s kingdom. 
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the classical bas-reliefs of ancient Greece than any performances I 
have seen in Hindustan. The warlike weapons of the soldiers, with 
their armour, as also the jewels, chains and ornaments on the 
caparisoned horses and elephants are admirably finished; there is 
also a profusion of lions, camels, birds and serpents / 1 

The four gates referred to in the Ras Mala are the West or 
Baroda Gate, the South or Ch&ndod or Nandod Gate, the North or 
CMmpaner Gate, and the East or Diamond Gate. They are all more 
or less falling into ruins from neglect and the action of time, though 
it is true that Musalm&n bigotry dictated the mutilation of the figures. 
But the zeal of the iconoclast went no further, for in the Baroda 
Gate a Musalman arch has been let in and the Chandod Gate is 
propped by several arches which of course are not Hindu. Very 
little remains of the beautiful Diamond Gate, and at the present day 
the most perfect, the highest and most graceful is the Ohampaner 
Gate. Each is protected by a curtain and a side gate on the left of 
less pretension than the main entrance. 

Though the Diamond Gate is for the most part gone, on the near 
side of it there are two slabs one of which is in good preservation 
and covered with long and ancient inscription which is given in 
Appendix A. The highly finished and very beautiful Bhadra 
K&lika M&ta temple is on the right of the Diamond Gate. On its 
left is a minutely carved temple to MaMdev now falling into ruins. 
At one time the gate was named after the architect who designed 
it and who also made the Tain Talav, a magnificent tank three Icos 
from Dabhoi, the sides and basin of which are completely covered 
by slabs of stone. The story goes that the king who ordered the 
building was so jealous lest the architect should go elsewhere and 
do something as good or better that, on the completion of the gate, 
he caused him to be buried alive under the KAlika M&ta temple. 
His wife, however, managed to keep him alive by supplying him with 
milk and liquid food through the interstices of some stones. Six 
years later the king had reason to deplore the loss of his architect, 
whereupon the latter was, as it were, exhumed, a little worn but 
ready to turn his hand to the next job. In the K&lika Mata temple 
there is a passage of some length ; it is held by some that it goes 
as far as Pavangad, a distance of sixteen miles. Just outside the 
Diamond Gate there is a Musalman tomb of some celebrity. On it 
is fixed upright a slab with a circular aperture which discriminates 
between thieves and honest men. The stoutest man, unjustly 
charged with theft, can creep through it with ease, the thinnest 
culprit will stick. The Gaikw&r Government charges, or did charge 
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and door posts, and the general pilfering have done the walls more 
harm than the much abused Musalmans. The north-west bastion and 
the south-west tower are in fairly good preservation and are being 
repaired by the present administration. Naturally the people have 
a legend that these massive walls and elaborate g’ates were the 
work of a bhui or demon, who erected them in a night after bringing 
the materials all the way from Malwa. In reality the stone comes 
from the long abandoned quarries of Kokari and Yizara. Raja 
Sir T. Madhavrav is following a good if very ancient example by 
digging stone from the Songad quarries to clothe with it the palace 
of the G&ikw&r at Baroda, but instead of the forced labour of 
thousands, he brings into use the more modem appliance of a 
railway to carry the materials from one spot to another. The tank 
in the centre of the town retains much of the old beauty for which 
it was famous, but its magnificence is gone and there are signs of 
its giving way here and there. The Bund tank with masonry walls 
is an old piece of work beyond the walls. Just outside the town 
and in the neighbourhood of the station is a not ungraceful temple 
which commemorates the name of the great banker Hari BhaktL 
Here live or lived two very holy Sanyashis ; one has been undergronnd 
for years except on the solitary occasion of a trip to Benares, the 
other fears not to eat any kind of meat or to drink spirits, for at 
night he can take out his entrails and clean them. 

There are a couple of streets in which there are good houses 
decorated with tasteful woodwork. But for the most part the 
dwellings are wretchedly poor. The present administration has built 
a neat dispensary and a commodious jail. A new road crosses the 
ditch which encircles the walls and affords easy access to the station 
in the wettest weather. The court house has been enlarged and a 
new school house is being built. Among modern improvements 
a municipal officer looks after the sweeping and watering of the 
roads. The court house to which reference has been made was 
formerly a palace. It contains the offices of the ndib suMh, 
vahiv&td&r, munsif, and police fauzdar. There are also in Dabhoi 
the following Government buildings and institutions: a customs 
house, police lines, a travellers'’ bungalow, a railway station, 
Yaghnath Mahadev’s dharmshala and four other dharmshalas, an 
Anglo-vernacular, a Gujarati, a Marathi, and an Urdu school. 
There is also a ginning factory. But the great change in Dabhoi 
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is the centre of a large number of villages. The fruit of the mahuda, 
cotton and grain are the staples of a certain amount of commerce. 

Kab van, with a population of 3999 souls according to the census 
of 1872, and of 3181 souls according to that of 1881, is about five 
miles to the east of Miydgdm and seven to the west of Dablioi. _ It 
has a railway station on the narrow gauge state railway which 
connects Dabhoi with Miydgam on the B. B. & 0. I. trunk, line. 
The modern buildings and institutions are a police station, a Gujarhti 
school, four dharmshdlas and a ginning factory. 

Some mention has been made of the tank at Kdrvdn 1 and the 
legend which connects it with the great god Shiv, but as Kdya- 
Yirohan is one of the four oldest and most famous seats of worship 
of that god to be found in India it deserves more attention. 

In each of the four Yugas this holy place has been known by a 
different name ; first it was Tehapuri, then Mayapuri or Kanbhadra, 
then Meghavati, then Kaya-Yirohan, whence its modern name. The 
Sanskrit religious book called the Karvan MaMtmya and other 
works say that it contains a Mahddev called Brahmeshvar, a Brahma 
Kund, 84 Sidhs, 8 Bhairavs, 11 Mahddevs, 12 Suryas, 6 Ganpatis, 
24 Goddesses, and a spot sacred to Yishnu. The cause of the great 
sanctity of the place is thus told : Before the Kali Yuga, in the 
Dvfipar Yuga, there lived at Ulkapuri, that is Avakhal in the Sinor 
sub-division, a holy Rishi named Sudarshan, whose chaste wife gave 
birth to a son at midnight on the fourteenth of Bhadarva Yadya. A 
few years passed and the Rishi departed from his home on a 
pilgrimage to Benares, there to bathe during an eclipse which was 
to take place in Ashad. While he was away his wife performed the 
fire worship, the Agnihotra. One night she omitted her task, but the 
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This is the story of the Puranas ; bat local traditions tell another 
tale. Vishvamitra Rishi and Yasistha Rishi had a dispute, and the 
former set to work to create a Benares in this village. He caused 
sheep and goats to exist in it, and fashioned hoti lings or a thousand 
stone elements of Mahadev at the still existing village of Lingthali, 
a mile from Karv&n. For six miles round he established Shiv lings, 
the chief of which is Yishveshvar near the Gaya Kund or tank whose 
waters are like those at Gaya, and the tutelary god Koteshvar by its 
side. North, south, east and west he placed the four goddesses 
Sindhvai Mata, Kdlika M&ta, Verai M&ta, and Gulamba or Bhulavni 
M&ta. Then the Rishi wrestled to bring the Ganga into the village, 
till Vishnu was weary of his importunities. The god was forced to 
make himself visible to the saint, who then ceased from vexing 
him, and in return for this the god said the village would be as holy 
as Benares. Another account is that the god in disguise kept 
importuning him with requests till he lost his temper and so, 
unawares, lost the value of all past mortifications. 

K&rv&n, perched on a mound perhaps formed of debris, is a mean 
looking place, full of Audichya Brdmans. The large tank once had 
most lofty banks, but these are utterly broken up. Many a ling 
lies here and there, and the temples are old and of undoubted 
holiness. Nakleshvar Mahadev is old, and R^mnath Mahadev and 
Vagnath Mahadev of which little remains above the surface : at the 
edge of the tank, the Gaya Kund into which Yishvamitra intended 
turning the Or river, is the temple of Panch Mahadev, now called 
Panehnath, near which are the temples of Bhimnath and Kashi 
Vishvanath. Opposite Pancheshvar is the chief temple, that to 
Koteshvar Mahadev. Inside the village is a temple to Mahadev on 
the mound called u Fulva Tetri/* and many other temples there are 
too numerous to mention. In Sam vat 1982 a cultivator had a dream 
which led to the discovery of a very ancient Mahadev which had 
been buried to lie out of sight that it might escape the ieonoclasm 
of the Musalm&ns. The image was named that of Raji Raj e shram 
and the inaugural ceremony to restore the god to his place, which 
was filled by a mere copy, was performed near the hund of 
Bilkeshvar Mahadev. The image is that of Nakleshvar or the 
spotless MaMdev. The front portion of the ling is shaped into an 
image of Brahma with a small Yishnu on his head, and the sacred 
Triad are thus combined. The stone is a beautiful black marble. 
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Copper and silver coins and bracelets of small value are found 
at the foot of the hill, where in the Gaya Kund the name of 
Vishvan&th Mahadev is written. The whole place is a broken and 
forgotten rain. 

Besides K&rvan there are on the state railway between Miy4gam 
and Dabhoi two railway stations. Each is close to a village which 
has its ginning factory, where the produce of that rich cotton country 
is prepared for export. Manddla , where there is a Gujarati school, 
has a population of nearly 2500 souls, and Nadya a population of 
nearly 1500. 

Bhilapue, half way between Baroda and Dabhoi, has a railway 
station on the narrow gauge state line. Its population in 1872 
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>d 500 souls; now it falls but little short of 600. 
s of 1775 the Mairitha forces were stationed while 
• took refuge in Dabhoi, and here was signed the 
bached Fatesing from the Poona ministry. 

SINOR. 

en miles in length, this sub-division is bounded on 
3 villages of the Dabhoi sub-division ; on the south by 
hijpipla 1 ; on the east partly by the Rajpipla villages 
le villages of Tilakv4da and the Sankheda Mehvas; 
by the villages of the Choranda and Dabhoi sub- 

trea of about 116 square miles and contains fifty-one 
jh five are alienated and the rest are Government, 
consists of 30,839 souls, of whom 10,578 are grown 
i females, and 10,723 children. Of the 116 square 
icres are alienated, 7242 are arable waste, 34,853 
Itivation, and 8253 unculiurable waste, 
iny river except on its boundary, of any mountain 
sub-division presents no variety of scenery. It is 
here and there depressions of some depth and with 
of great extent and beauty, the Tain Taldv. 

is on the whole temperate. The beginning of the 
5 unhealthy, as are the months of September and 
3 olds and fevers prevail. 

invariably sweet. There are no wells of salt water, 
iages of this sub-division are situated on the banks of 
nd the people use its water for all ordinary purposes. 
11s with steps, 68 without steps, and 2 rivers which 
hern and eastern boundaries. There are also 43 large 
ch contain water for the whole year and the rest 
months. Besides these, there are other small ponds 
of 92 which hold water during the autumn only. 

ree kinds of soil, the black, the gordt or light, and 
mixed soil. The geological strata are usually in the 
\ At the surface is the black soil, below it hesar, 

; lime stones, and last of all the gordt soil. 

. system of collecting the land revenue prevails in 
ages ; the Bhagvatai system is followed in two villages, 
re 3653 hhdtds, the largest of which consists of 112 
least of a quarter of an acre, the average holding 
ires. 

ts. 3, 49, 439 1 were realized on the land, and Rs.l 7,687 f 
?ed from other sources such as quit-rents. Thus the 
ms Rs. 3,67,127|. 

for every kind of crop was : rice and cotton together 


generally forms the southern boundary, but a small strip of land 
age of Yarakhad lies on its further hank. 
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24*640 acres* millet (hdjri) and math 4984 acres* invar 4771 acres* 
juvdr 8627 acres* tal and devcili 8843 acres* hodarct 1412 acres* tobacco 
68 acres* serdi (sugarcane) 23 acres* ringani (brinjals) 22 acres. 

In the whole sub-division there were 6606 bullocks* 2024 cows* 
4489 buffaloes* 276 horses and mares* 7 camels* 379 sheep and 
goats, 190 asses* and 1688 carts. 
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Kabnali is separated from Chandod by the river Or* and both places 
are on the same bank of the Narbada and not a mile apart. It is this 
junction of the rivers which imparts to both villages their sanctity* 
though* if they were to enter into rivalry the holiness of Karnali 
would perhaps'exceed that of OMndod* for the former enjoys the 
reputation of greater antiquity. It is only the greater accessibility 
of OMndod and the neighbourhood of the most modern of railway 
stations which induces pilgrims to abide there and thence to make 
excursions to the various sacred spots with which the bank of the 
Narbada here abounds. Besides* Chdndod is a town* while Karnali is 
but a collection of Br&hman houses. Long ago the Rishis and Devs 
met and rested on the high bank of the Narbada tapuseldrya * and 
temples have been raised on the spots where they sat all along the 
river’s edge. But among the many villages Karn&li is pre-eminent* 
for it contains the temples of Someshvar*"of Kubereshvar* the god of 
treasures* and Pavkeshvar* the god of fire. Besides* close by* between 
Karnali and Chdndod* the Uri* commonly called Or, joins the Narbada, 
and in the Narbada Mahatma it is thought that somewhere close by 
there is a Gupta Sarasvati or hidden Sarasvati* so that . the three 
streams make of this place a southern Daxni Prayhg not inferior in 
merit to Allahabad itself. The high banks and majestic trees of 
Karnali give it a beauty of its own* though the view is not so extensive 
as from parts of Chandod and the very absence of a large congeries of 
houses add to the sacred impression made by the temples of Somnath 
and Kubereshvar. Mention is made elsewhere of the stone landing- 
place built by Bhau Shinde and visible from Chandod* but there is 
another ghat or lofty flight of steps and there are two dharmshalas 
which have been recently repaired. Such buildings are much required. 
The fairs are of course held at the same time as those of Chandod 
on the full moons of KArtik and Chaitra* and while on the former 
occasion some ten thousand pilgrims meet here* on the latter there are 
often more than twenty-five thousand* while the state railway tends 
to bring together still larger numbers* who come from all parts of 
Gujarat and Ivdthidwdr* and stay there at least as long as the three 
days of the Mela. The neighbouring villagers do not perhaps do 
more than make a passing visit* but all find amusement in inspecting 
the shops where toys* brass and copper pots* sweetmeats* &c.* are 
exposed* and most pass on to gaze at the temples of Anusuya and 
Vyisa which are at Ambali and Barkal, while some go to the temples 
of Shuka and Kambheshvar within the territories of the Raja of 
N&ndod. Such are the great fixed days for the annual Melas* but 
an eclipse or some particular holiday will draw great crowds. 

The village of Ambali* with a population of something over 600, 
deserves more than passing notice. The goddess Anusuya* whose 
b 283— '70 
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shrine is there, was the mother of Datta Muni, the incarnation of the 
sacred Triad, Shiva, Vishnu and Brahma. ^ If lepers apply to their 
sores the mud below the temple wall and iirtha or water in which the 
goddess is washed, their malady is assuaged if not entirely cured. 
Such being the belief there is to be found here a crowd of victims 
to this fearful disease, whose wretchedness has long been mitigated 
by the munificence of the Gaikwars, while the still greater boon of a 
leper hospital is now being prepared for them. The existing Anna 
Chhatra of the Gaikwdr is furnished with a Government building 
for the use of the manager and servants of the institution. 

Kukar is a village with a population of 814 souls according to 
the census of 1881, being a decrease of nearly 100 on the census of 
1872. The only noticeable object in the village is the tomb of -Nfiya 
Kuka, which is the centre of an annual fair. This Nay a Euka was 
one of the disciples of Imamshah, whose tomb is at Pirana- in the 
Ahmedabad British division, and who was the founder of a sect of 
Momans. 

Barxal, with a population of 1408 or IS 72 according to the earlier 
and later census, has a temple dedicated to Vias Muni which is one 
of the round of Narbada places of pilgrimage and worship. When 
the two great Melas are held at Obandod and Karnali the pilgrims 
visit Barkdl. There is also a smaller and separate Mela here on the 
Shivratri. There is a dharmshala at Barkal. 

Tain has a small railway station on the narrow gauge lino which 
connects Ch&ndod with Dabhoi, a police thana , and a dharmashala. 
The population was estimated at 1192 in 1872 and 1106 in 1881. 
The one object of note is the celebrated Tain Talav or tank, octagonal 
in shape and with stone steps descending to the water. Tradition 
connects its construction with the name of Vlsaldev and the architect 
who erected the Diamond Gate at Dabhoi. 1 

SiNOR, on the Narbada about nineteen miles to the south-west of 
Choranda, has a population a little exceeding 6000 and is the head- 
quarters of a sub-division. Forbes writes, ‘ Sinor, a tolerable town, 
the capital of a district of fifty villages, was fifteen miles south from 
Dabhoi and forty to the eastward of Broach. It is open, large and 
straggling; situated on the steep banks of the river, the deep gullies 
which encompass it are its only defence. Neither the public or 
private buildings were of much importance ; but it was delightfully 
situated on the Narbada, with a noble flight of a hundred stone steps 
from the houses to the water-side, which would have added to the 
grandeur of a much larger city. The Hindu temples, Brahmanieal 
groves, and a few superior houses indicate its having been once a place 
of consequence, When I took possession of it from the Company 
(before 1 783), it contained about ten thousand inhabitants ; generally 
weavers of coarse cotton cloth for the Persian and Arabian markets, 
with some finer baftas and muslins for home consumption. Very 
few of these cottons are dyed or painted at Dabhoi or Sinor. The art 
has attained a much greater perfection at AhmeddMd and Surat. 2 
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The Hindu temples at Sinor, though smaller and less splendid than 
those at CMndod, are esteemed peculiarly sacred ; and some of the, 
sculpture and paintings, as the works of modern times, are interesting 
and superior to those generally met with. There appear to be many 
allusions to Kamdev/ As the chief town of the sub-division Sinor 
contains the offices of the vahivatdar, xaunsif, police fauzd&v and 
there are a customs house, municipality and dispensary. The public 
buildings are the Sarkar Haveli, the police lines and the customs 
house. There are four dharmshalas, a post office, a Gujarati school 
and a Marathi school. The chief temple is dedicated to Bhadreshvar 
Mahadev, and in the vicinity is one to Angdreshvar Mahadev. 

SANKHEDA. 

The north is bounded by the British sub-division of Godhra of 
the Panch Mahals district; the west partly by the territory of 
Godhra and partly by the villages of Dabhoi ; the south by the Rewa 
Kantha Agency; and the east by the territory of the Udepur State, 

It covers an area of about 885 square miles with a population of 
46,970 souls. The extreme length of it as measured from the east to 
the west is about sixteen miles, and the breadth from the north to the 
south is eleven miles. Of the entire land, 9727 acres are alienated, 
45,450 arable waste, 50,058 occupied and under cultivation, while 
14,840 acres are unarable waste consisting of village sites, ponds, &c. 

This sub-division forms an exception to many others in this division. 
It is uneven in many places and abounds in hillocks and small 
rocks. Parts of it are, however, level and abound in varied 
luxuriance. The numerous springs, rivers and tanks, the little hills 
adorned, with trees of many kinds, give the scenery a distinctive 
beauty, which in the autumn especially is remarkable. 

The water is of two kinds, sweet and brackish. That of the village 
wells is brackish, while that of the wells dug in the jungles is 
invariably sweet. In Samvat 1936 the number of wells, sweet and 
brackish, was 292, and that of ponds 78. One of these tanks is of 
very great extent and contains water during the whole year; but the 
village in which it is situated abounds with a great many wells and 
the water of the tank is seldom used for drinking or even for ordinary 
purposes. Besides these tanks there are three rivers of which two 
contain a supply of water during the whole yeai\ The Or, the 
largest of the three rivers, comes from the north-east and flowing 
in a south-western direction joins the Narbada near Oh&ndod and 
Karn&li. It covers about fox*ty miles in this sub-division and the 
extreme breadth of its bed is a half mile at Sankheda. It is very 
shallow and is full of white and black sand and perhaps for this 
reason holds little or no water in the summer. Not a lump of 
earth nor a single pebble is to be found in the sand. The floods 
subside so rapidly that even when they are of exceptional magnitude 
the river becomes fordable in a few hours. During the flood 
the current is very violent, and even when fordable, a person can 
scarcely walk knee-deep in the water. The second river in 
importance is the Unch. It enters the sub-division on its eastern 
side and flowing in a south-westerly direction through the indm 
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territories of the Sankheda Mehvas, joins the river at Sankheda. It 
follows a most tortuous course and covers about forty miles. It 
holds water the whole year round and supplies twenty-two villages 
situated on its banks.; Its extreme breadth is about 150 feet. The 
third river in rank is the Hiran. It enters the sub-division from 
the east and flowing in a south-westerly direction joins the Or at 
Gamadi. Its course in the sub-division is of thirty miles. 

There are two kinds of soils, black and gordt or light. About one- 
third of the land is black and two-thirds gordt. The land around 
Sankheda itself abounds in black soil and is suited to cotton; 
while a whole strip to the south is composed of gordt soil and is 
suited to various kinds of crops such as bdjri,juvdr and others. 

About Es. 5,51,826 are collected by the BMgvatai system. 
About Es. 44,362 are collected by the Holbandi system. There are 
two other modes of levying revenue on the land of which no mention 
has been made in the chapter on revenue. One is the TJdhad, by 
which a fixed sum is levied from the rayat for a particular spot 
of ground which is generally neither measured nor demarcated. 
About Es. 1374 are thus realized. There is also the Kumbha Karar. 
There are in all 9977 holdings in the sub-division and the average 
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and the fort surrendered on the 7th of July, 1 The calico-printing 
and dyeing of Sankheda have a local celebrity, and considerable 
taste is shown in wood carving. 

Bahadaepue has a population of 3215 souls according to the census 
of 1881, a number slightly exceeding that given by the previous 
census. It is connected by the narrow gauge state railway with 
Dabhoi which is distant ten miles to the west. The terminus of the 
line is at Bahadarpur, as the wide bed of the Or river has prevented 
its being carried on to Sankheda. The new police lines, the old 
Government thdna , a branch post office and a Gujarati school are 
to be found. A century ago Forbes 2 remarked of the place: 
“ Bahadarpur, a little more than seven miles from Dabhoi, though 
in itself an insignificant place, and nothing in the district very 
interesting afforded me entertainment for meeting with so many 
travellers. The gurry, or little fortress, situated near the fords 
of the Ouje, and the pendauls, or open sheds, for the collectors of 
customs, at the face of the Or, the two Bahadarpur rivers, were 
the general rendezvous of travellers on their way to the eastern 
hills, or coming from the interior to the sacred shrines of Gujarat.” 
The description holds good to this day, explains the situation of the 
place and the reason it is so much frequented. 

As in Sankheda the calico printing and dyeing are considered 
good, and there is some trade in the produce of the molmda tree, 
which feels the influence of the new line of rail. 

The narrow gauge state railway ends at Bahadarpur, and the 
valuable quarry of Songad is not eight miles distant. Yet it has 
hitherto been found impossible to prolong the line and thus cheapen 
the cost of moving the stone. The reasons have just been given. 
Bahadarpur is on the right bank of the wide sandy bed of the Or, 
whose waters during the monsoon rise and fall with great suddenness. 
The brown walls of Bahadarpur look across the wide expanse at the 
battlements of the Sankheda fort which are in sufficiently good 
preservation to make quite an imposing appearance. From the 
turrets of the fort the eye ranges over a wide expanse of undulating 
country, and seven miles to the south the ridge or swell which holds 
the stone can be plainly discerned. A heavy road with many a 
sink and rise to it hinders the progress of the rough carts which 
bear the stone towards the alluvial plains of Gujardt. Twice it 
crosses a river, once near Sankheda the Unch whose waters pass 
gently over a soft sheet of sand, and again the Hirau whose 
clear and rapid stream rushes through a wide bed of pebbles 
rounded and polished by the action of the water. Close to the 
river, amid a series of green undulations shaded by vigorous young 
teak trees and near a romantic little Koli stronghold the white stone 
crops up suddenly, as the mouth is reached of the inch quarry 
several miles in length, whose produce would indeed be precious if 
only seven miles of intractable country did not separate Songad from 
Bakddarpmv ; , . ■ . •" • ■ ■ ■ 


1 See page 206. 


8 Oriental Memoirs, Vol. 2, Chap, 3, 
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tilakva'da. 

TilakvXda is a small sub-division containing thirty-eight villages. 
On the north and east it is bounded by the Reva Kantha agency, on 
the south by the Nan do d state ; on the west by the villages of Sinor. 
Except in the Amroli tappa, the villages are much scattered. 

The entire area is about forty-seven square miles and realizes about 
Es. 16,000 every year. About 1250 acres are indmi or alienated. 
Of the forty-seven square miles, 9762 acres are arable waste, 2435 
acres are unarable waste, and 12,478 acres are under cultivation. 

Trees of various description are dotted abont and the plain is 
varied by some natural depressions and occasional deep ravines. 

In the autumn the atmosphere is saturated with moisture, and 
colds and fevers prevail. But the climate of the Amroli tappa is 
very unhealthy at all times. 

There are two rivers in this snb-division, the Narbada and the 
Mini. The latter joins the Narbada at Tilakvada to the detriment 
of the waters of the great river. These rivers supply water to about 
twenty-six villages situated on their banks. The water of the 
Narbada is sweet but heavy, and therefore a stranger finds it does” 
not help to digest food. The water of the Mini is injurious to the 
health generating fevers and bowel complaints. There are about 
seven wells in the sub-division and very few ponds. 

The soil is either black, gordt or sandy, but more than half of the 
entire area is of the black variety. 

There are 794 holdings and the average land contained in each is 
about six acres. 

In Samvafc 1936 the Government assessment on dry-crop lands 
was Rs. 17,011-4-0, garden cultivation being much neglected. The 
other revenue arising from quit-rents, &c., was Rs. 1132-12-0, thus 
making a total of Rs. 18,144. The following was the stock in the 
possession of cultivators, 73 horses and mares, 4496 cows, bullocks 
and buffaloes, and 524 goats. 

The acreage under every kind of crop was, rice 144 acres; bdjri 
519 acres; juvdr 396 acres; invar 325 acres; chana, 292 acres ; 
devdli 243 acres ; vdl 65 acres ; sisamum 152 acres; maize 64 acres; 
vagardu 152 acres ; tobacco 6 acres ; rice and cotton 253 acres ; 
bdjri and math 134 acres; mug 273 acres; math alone 143 acres; 
Tcodara 440 acres; cotton 67 acres; devdli and chana 237 acres; 
vagardu and cotton 306 acres. 

Tilaevaba on the Narbada is the head- quarters of the small 
sub-division. The population of this town was estimated to be 1742 
in the census of 1872 and 1810 in the census of 1881. The public 
offices are the mahilkarfs and the police fauzdar’s kacheris, and 
there is also a barrier for the levy of customs duties. The public 
buildings are the mahalkarfs office and the police lines. There are 
two dharmshalas and a Government Gujarati school. The chief 
temples are those dedicated to Maninageshvar, to Saptamatrika and 
to Tilakeshvar. 
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There is a considerable grain trade, and as a market-town Tilakv ada 
is a centre for villages belonging to the Baroda state as well as to 
the Keva Kantha. 

CHANDOD. ■' 

Chandod, the head-qnarter of a vahivatdar and consequently a 
sub-division of one village, with a population of about 4200 souls 
according to the census of 1881, is situated on the right bank of 
the Narbada just below the spot where the Or joins the great river* 
It is twelve miles south of Dabhoi, with which town it is connected 
by the narrow gauge state railway, a branch of which terminates 
there. In the neighbourhood, but somewhat further from the 
Narbada, are the village and territory of the petty Eana of Mandva, 
vce ! nimium propinqua. The absorption of petty states into the 
dominion of the Maratha prince was suddenly and completely 
arrested when the British protection was extended to the former. 
This most just and proper state of things involved, however, the 
necessity of permitting the lesser lords of lands to appeal to the 
British Government for the safe maintenance of their rights. The 
Eana of Mandva has made frequent and lengthy appeals, and to the 
casual observer appears also to have obstructed progress in several 
directions. The neighbourhood of the Mandva territory, the 
disputes concerning customs, and the holiness of the spot which 
attracts many pilgrims, have necessitated the establishment of a 
vahiv&tdar, whose office, together with the customs office, are the 
public buildings of the place. There is also a branch post office and 
two dharmsMlas, though there is no school owing to the propinquity 
of Mdndva which has a Gujarati school. Besides its fame for 
sanctity Chandod does a good deal of business in the timber which 
is floated down the Narbada to its neighbourhood and thence borne 
inland. 

In a country so devoid of picturesque incident as is Gujardt the 
situation of Chandod comes as an agreeable relief. The approach 
to the town from the station is, to be sure, a weary trudge through 
sandy or muddy ravines, but the out-look when the river is reached 
is pleasant. The Narbada here makes a graceful bend, while the 
lofty banks on which the town is built ends boldly at the Sangam 
where the Or joins the larger river. Across the Or a thick tope 
conceals the holy resting places of generations of Saniashis, while the 
spires of Karndlfls temples vary the rounded contour of the trees. 
Par into the stream opposite Karaali projects the landing place 
built by Bhau Shincle, the unfortunate minister of His Highness 
Khanderdv, while the stone steps of the Ghat laid by that prince 
and another near Kapileshvar and Ohakratirth have served to rouse 
his jealous brother to emulate him in a grander flight* A wide 
expanse betrays the changeful force of the Narbada, and beyond the 
green ripple of this plain the eye follows the varying line of the 
Rijpipk hills. 

The chief fairs of Chandod are held on the full moon of Kartik 
and Ohaitra, and large crowds then assemble at this town of temples, 
and monkeys. The chief temples are those named Sheshash^I, 
KAshivisheshvar M&hadev, Kapileshvar Mahadev, and Chandika 
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-Mata. Jorbos wrote a century ago, what is still the truth - “No 
place in the western province of Hindustan is reputed so holy as 
Chandod.; none at least exceed it ; its temples and seminaries almost 
vre with thf fane of Jaggernaut and colleges of Benares. It has 
no fortification, being esteemed a place of gi*eat sanctity by the 
Hindus, and much respected by all other tribes. The principal 
temple at Chandod is finished in a superior style of taste and 
elegance to any m that part of India : the central spire is light and 
m good proportion, the interior of the dome is forty feet in 
diameter; the concave painted by artists from Ahmedabad, on 
subjects of Hindu mythology. The temples of Chandod abound 
with exterior sculpture, not so well executed as that of the Gate of 
Diamonds at Dabhoi, and the figures at Salsette and Elephanta.”* 
Should the Narbada take the place of the Ganges in the estimation 
of the religious, GMndod would become its Benares. 


III.— NAYSARI DIVISION. 

NAVSA'RI. 

b T C ^ d , on tbe nortil1 h J the river Mindhola 
and the native state of Sachm ; on the east by the Bardoli 
sub-division; on the south by the J alalpur sub-division of the Surat 
(^strict ; and on tho west by the Arabian sea. The total, area is 
about 119 square miles, and the population is estimated at 47,507 
souls or 899-2 L to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 
the year 18/9-30 amounted to Rs. 2,91,486. 

__The area of about 119 square miles includes the lands of four 
alienated villages, which occupy about 12 square miles. Deducting 
the latter from the former, nearly 107 square miles or 117 008 
f.p f, sent total area of Government land/ of which 

68,038 highas or 58-6 per cent represent occunied laud- S/toK 
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empties itself into the sea. The latter entering the Navs&ri sub- 
division towards the south flows into the sea below the Mindhola. 
The number of wells and ponds is 1444 and 131 respectively. 
The river water becomes saltish after the rains. The well water is 
used for drinking and irrigational purposes. The pond water is 
useful for imgation only in the rains, as it generally drys up during 
the hot weather. The sea-coast villages of Nimalai, Magob, and 
Mangarol suffer occasionally from want of water. 

The soil is black, gordt and besdr, with the exception of the 
western part, which is marshy swamp. 

The taldtis ’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 47,507 souls lodged in 11,486 houses, giving an 
average of 4*15 persons to every house ; and that the sub-division 
was in the same year supplied with 7106 oxen, 5432 cows, 5918 
buffaloes, 96 horses, 3967 sheep and goats, 63 asses, 2383 carts, 
and 2440 ploughs. 

The climate is generally temperate, and that of the villages of 
V&nsi, Borasi, Ubharat, Ddnti, and Magob on the west, which are 
situated on the sea coast, is particularly healthy. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the 
Government villages and the assessment imposed upon them for 
the year 1879-80 : 

Navsdri Bent Boll , 1879-80 . 
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Government- 
Garden 
Rice ... 
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Not classified, 
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Total 


J . Total assessment on Government lands ... ... ... 2,69,507 5 3 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c 9,963 4 9 

Add— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. ... 12,956 0 0 

Total realizable revenue ... ... 2,92,431 10 0 

* The lands have not been assessed. 

In the year 1879-80, 4817 distinct holdings or khdtas were 
recorded with an average area of 12*4 bighds and a rental of 
Rs. 55-8. If distributed among the whole population, the share per 
head would a, mount to 1*2 bighds, and the incidence of the land tax 
to Es. 5-7. 

Of 59,487 Ughds the total area of culturable land, 24,317 bighds 
or 40*87 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 
Of 35,170 bighds under actual cultivation, grain-crops occupied 
23,217 bighds or 66*01 per cent, of which 18,281 bighds were under 
B 283—71 vV 
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favour Sorghum vulgare ; 4277 under rice or ddngar Oryza Sativa j 
611 under bdjri Peniciilaria spicata ; and 48 under kodra Paspalum 
scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1822 bighds or 5*17 per cent, of 
which 357 bighds were under iuver Oajanus indieus ; and 1465 
under miscellaneous pulses, comprising vdl Dolicbos lablab, gram or 
‘chana Oicer arietinum, ldng> Lathyrus sativus, and guvdr Oyamopsis 
psoralioides. Oil-seeds occupied 263 bighds or 74 per cent, of 
which 249 bighds were under castor-oil seeds or dwelt Bicinus 
communis and 14 under tal Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 
8658 bighds or 24*6 per cent, of which 8649 bighds were- under 
cotton or kapds Gossypium indicum ; and 9 under hemp or san Grota- 
laria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1210 bighds or 8*44 per 
cent, of which 52 bighds were under tobacco or tambaku Nicotiana 
tabacum ; 811 under sugarcane or sherdi Saccharum officinarum ; 
135 under plantain-tree or kel Musa paradisiaca ; 15 under ground- 
nut or bhoyasing Arachis hypogcea j and 197 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 


OhapterXlII. 
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NavsAri, north latitude 20° 55'j.east longitude 73° 1 O', stands about 
150 feet above the sea level. Its distance from Bombay is 147 miles, ; 
from Surat 18 miles, and from Baroda 99 miles. It stands on the 
southern bank of the river Purna at a distance of about two miles 
from the station, which bears its name on the B. B. and 0. I. 
Railway. 

Navsari is bounded on the east by the British village of 
Kaliav&di, on the south by the Gaikwdri village of Ohapra and 
the British Vijalpur, on the west by the British sub-divisional 
station of Jalalpur, and on the north by the Gaikwari villages 
of Varaval and Kachiavadi. The town, therefore, juts out into 
British territory. On the northern side, beyond Varaval, runs the 
river Purna the course of which is from east to west, and the waters 
are even there affected by the rise and fall of the tides. The town 
stands on ground which is slightly elevated above the surrounding 
country, and the result is a fair drainage into the river or side 
nalds » 1 I 

The population was reckoned in 1881 at 14,987 souls, consisting ; j 
of 8423 Hindus, 2315 Musalmans, 4062 Parsis, 134 Jains, and 3 
Christians. 

Under the present administration a first-rate metalled road has j 
been constructed from the station to the town. The municipality has, 
also constructed six miles of road in and round the town. 

The streets are, with some exceptions, narrow and crooked. The 
houses are mostly of brick and mortar and of one storey. Some of 
%he houses, especially those belonging to the Pdrsi Desais, are . | 
three or four hundred years old. Religious edifices, such as Musalmdn f 11 
mosques or masjids, Hindu pagodas, and Parsi fire temples are us 
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plain in tlieir style as tlie dwelling houses, and entirely destitute 
of architectural or ornamental design. Indeed it is difficult to 
distinguish the fire temples from the surrounding buildings. The 
whole place shows signs of comfort and even wealth ; the streets are 
well watered and the sanitation of the town is praiseworthy. 

The busy cloth-market and the predominance of the Parsi 
inhabitants are the most noteworthy features in the town. In the 
country round are detached houses of a comfortable appearance, 
the summer residences of Parsi gentlemen of wealth and position,, 
who came back to this home of their faith to relax from their 
labours in Bombay or still more distant places. It is for this reason 
that the number of Parsi women in Navsari generally exceeds by 
a good deal that of the Parsi males. In the neighbourhood of 
these houses are gardens of the toddy palm, and in the summer 
evenings little knots of Parsi s may be seen lying on the grass and 
drinking the beverage fresh drawn from the tree. Beyond the palm- 
groves lies a rugged country of black soil, and the deep-rutted roads 
pass over a rich but dismal looking plain, scarcely relieved by the 
dwarf palm, the thorny babul tree, the occasional juvar field and 
the dusty cotton shrub. To the north of the town is the Navsari 
creek, on the banks of which are the Towers of Silence reached by 
a quaint raised road which at one spot passes under an arch. 

The public buildings of greatest interest are an excellent High 
School, supported by Parsi subscriptions, and a grant-in-aid from, 
the Gaikwdr’s Government. A new educational building is now 
being constructed. In the midst of the town is a new dispensary, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood a new bazar or market house 
has been erected. There is a good public library in the town, the 
Meherji Edna library, opened in 1872, and a large school for P&rsi 
boys and girls. A new jail has been constructed (1879-80) in 
the neighbourhood of the palace, designed to accommodate 200 
prisoners, though of late nearly 250 have been lodged in it. It 
contains three male wards of over 56 feet by 17 feet, one female 
ward, one ward for sick convicts and five solitary cells. A large police 
guard-house, a Government sadar distillery, a small and unfinished 
public garden, fine public offices for the subdh and district judge 
are among the works carried out or in process of being carried out 
by the present administration. 

His Highness the Gaikw&r has a second-rate palace at Navsfri. 
It was a favourite place of resort for His Highness Malharrav, 
and it was here that he married Lakshmibai, whom he had for 
some time kept as his mistress and whom another man afterwards 
claimed as his wife. Before celebrating the nuptial ceremony His 
Highness Malharrav was in due form married to a silk-cotton 
tree which was afterwards destroyed. The object of this vegetable 
marriage was to avert ill fortune ; the prince had been married twice 
and no son and heir remained to him, but by destroying his third 
\ wife, the tree, it was hoped that his fourth venture would be lucky. 
Her Highness Jamnabai and the present Maharaja, during his 
■minority, passed several hot seasons at Navsari. Owing to its 
proximity to the sea th§ climate is .most enjoyable from the middle 
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of April to the middle of June, as a mild breeze constantly cools 
the air. The water is also accounted to be most wholesome. 

The Marathas as well as the Gujarati Hindus have a great many 
places of worship in the town of Mavsari, a few only of which 
may be dignified by the title of mcmdirs or temples. The chief 
temple of the Shrdvaks or Jains is that of P&rasnatli, which 
contains twenty-four images of that deity under his 

Daily worshippers come 1 ; _ 

as the especial object of their prayers^ anoint it with milk 
or both, and offer it flowers and fruits, 


i various names* 
to ^ the temple, select one of the images 

" : or water 

_ ' — But once a year in the month 

Bhadarva (July- September) special marks of reverence are paid 
to the god during the eight days of the Pachusan , At this time 
it is of importance to be among the first worshippers, and the 
privilege is purchased by a large donation of ghi or an equivalent 
in cash* The Jain priests termed yciii or j aii, got or gorji or 
goraji or sev&da, and sometimes the head-priest, the shrijpuj, who 
dwells in burat, are present to read the sacred books to the people. 

Besides temples to Krishna, to Mah&dev and to Hanum&n, there 
is one . to the goddess Ashapuri, Ashdpuri Mata or mother of 
protection as she is termed. In her honor an annual pilgrimage 
is made and a fair held, which- lasts from the first to the eighth day 
of Ashvin suddh (September- October). Two or three thousand 
people meet for the occasion from the neighbouring villages. 

Is avs&ri must once have been largely inhabited by Musalmans, 
as extensive grave-yards evidence, but of notable buildings there 
are now only two dargdhs of Pirs. One of these was named Sayed 
Saadat 1 and the other Makhtam ShSh. Once a year, on the sixth 
day of Shavai a pilgrimage is made to these dargdhs by tb© 
Muhammadans of Surat and other places. A three days* fair is 
CAM held, which people of all castes attend to the number of about 
. During the Papeti holidays (August- September) which last 
eight days, Parsis come from Surat, Bombay and even more distant 
places, to visit the ancient fire-temples of Navsari and Bilimora. 


Fairs and 
Pilgrimages * 


PF ete ”tiou 3 ^nA to Sayed Saddat has its history. The 

smW| n ^ i ^wj , NurU ^ 11 d ?, ur M " 5laminacl > 1738 an Arab, who with his sword 
faith through _ BehSvar Patten, Jara Patten, and other regions. He 

of a HiX D t r ,P J ® anda1 ’ Shai or Navsari, then the abode 

• .^he la f ter challenged him to put his sanctity to the test, and Jogi 
f^w^ d nf P UDged ' °^ tile “/^houring Sarbatia Taldv or tank with the expressed 
that tX T 1 ^® da ? s - The Sayed came out alive at the end of 

traefatth ^,nd The .^ajtls i who witnessed the miracle embraced the 

lands* The h W f S i fT lc ^ d ^7 F b , e ruler of Dhirdnagari with the Jogi’s 

J?l„ Sa £ ed had foretold to his disciples that his body floating in a coffin 
Sr thi shore d be brought to shore by the sea. One day coffin and bofly appeared 
be 800 atJaiAlpur and were afterwards enshrined in the dargdh, there said to 
a F? old - . onl y Muhammadans but Hindus and Pdrsis believe in the 
prwer of the samt to grant earthly goods. A few years ago the yearly votive 

eranMffpfmf ^ “ ESt 80 °? 5 n ? w th ey rarely exceed Ks. 800. 11m Government 
Se reannMTOAAA Af a: v U 1 n' °? er ator y sa y s tllat the saint’s prophecy concerning 
Mec^ on b ? dy "I ? 8 made on the occasion of his departure tf 

mSd to a P RS?on * a ? omestlc 3 uar F el and affliction. He had long been 
p „ i n v . 3 put prmcesSj when, one day, lie fell into a dispute ■with her which 

and «*• casttegher into the ' kern 
ihe lady is honoured with a fair at Bib i Ajaai, a sea-coast spot m Jaipur, 
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A brief account of the history of the Pdrsis which concerns 
Kavs^ri 1 may explain the importance of the town to tkem, and the 
existence there of fire-temples and towers of silence. About 1230 
years ago the last of the Persian kings, the luxurious Yezdezard, 
was defeated and slain by the Muhammadans, who then overran and 
converted to their faith the whole of Persia. A body of staunch 
Zarthostis refused to abandon their faith, and, after dwelling for 
years in caves and desert spots, fled to the island of Hormaz and 
abode there fifteen years. Driven from that place of refuge, they 
embarked on ships and were borne across the Indian Ocean to Diu in 
Cambay. Here they resided nineteen years, when they again trusted 
their fortunes to the deep. After passing through a terrible storm 
and many difficulties, they sighted land once more and set foot on 
shore at Sanjan, a place a little south of Surat. 2 Jadav Rana showed 
hospitality to the strangers whose priests could understand Sanskrit 
and permitted them to reside in his territory, if they promised to 
take to the language of the country instead of their own, dress after 
the Indian fashion, wear no arms, and perform their marriage 
ceremonies in the evening. Thus they prospered and made a fine 
city of Saramjam or Sanjan (safe arrival). In a.d. 1507 they 
fought for their Hindu friends against Muhammad Begada, and 
fought nobly, but they lost Sanj&n and most of them fled to the 
mountains of BaMrout; nor does Sanjan contain a trace of the old 
Parsis but a ruined tower of silence. For twelve years the Persia 
abode in the mountains and then joined a small colony of their 
brethren at Bardav, taking' with them the sacred fire. A few years 
later they moved it once again to Navsari where they had already 
a flourishing colony. The first settlement of the Pfirsis in Navsari 
took place in a.d. 1142, the town being then a feudal village under 
the sway of the Muhammadan Emperors of Delhi. The Dasturs and 
Desais were constantly in communication with the Delhi court, and 
Parsi Desais collected the Muhammadan revenues. Pour centuries 
ago one of these, Changa Asha, got the desdigiri of Navsari and of 
the Parchol pargana . On failure of his heirs the office was conferred 
on the Dastfir (high priest) Kekobadji Meherji Rana. This person 
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1 Notes from a lecture given by ELh&n Bah&dur Kharsedji Eastamji, Chief 
Justice, Baroda State, 

2 The story is that the refugees from Persia numbered about four or five hundred 
families, that they were put oil board of shipping and so sent to sea, without 
compass or pilot. They steered eastwards from Jasques, and in about twenty days 
fell in with the coast of India in the night. The first thing they saw was a fire 
ashore, towards which they steered. They thus accidentally entered the river of 
Navs&ri, and were welcomed to land by the crowing of a cock. It was supposed 
that on this account Pdrsis would neither kill a cock nor eat his fiesh. Captain 
Alex. Hamilton’s Journeys (I, 157). 

The writer adds that the P&rsis are very industrious and diligent in their 
vocation, and are bred to trades and in manuring ground. They are good carpenters or 
shipbuilders, exquisite in the weaver’s trade and embroidery which may be seen 
in the rich Atlasses, Boatadaars and Iunewaars made by them, as well as fine 
Broach and Navsari Bastas that come from their manufactories. They work well 
in ivory and agate and are excellent cabinet-makers. They distil strong waters ; 
but this they do clandestinely because that trade is prohibited by the government 
they live under ;,ye t some of them get a good livelihood by it.” The same writer 
early in the eighteenth century mentions that Navsari has a good manufactory o£ 
cotton cloth both coarse and fine. 
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and Ins father had both been to Delhi and obtained grants of 
extensive Yajifa lands (300 Kghde), still held by the family and 
Imown as the Ghel Kan. In 1700 Temnlji Rastamji went to Delhi 
and obtained the post of Desai, and in 1720, when Navsari was 
groaning under the tyranny of Rustam Ali Khan, Navab of Surat, 
he induced Pilaji Gaikwar to come from. Son gad to Navsari. For 
this act he was imprisoned by the Navab of Surat, but was 
subsequently released by Pilap. The same prince conferred on his 
son Kharsbedji the office of Des&i, and his heirs still enjoy certain 
nemnukS" from the Gaikwdr’s Government. Kharshedii’s son 
Mancherji m his tarn rendered service to the British, by aiding 

fSnV Du ^ a \ 1 bte Goye ™° 1 r °£ Bombay to treat with Govindrav in 
IWO.r He then received the British guarantee. In 1802 he assisted in 
bringing about a treaty, and for this in 1817 he received from the 
Honorable Court of Directors a pension of Rs. 200 a month His 
W°a J i am nv ? TOS bighiy favored by Sayajirav, who termed him his 
Kahala Bhai or younger brother. The family still retains the village 
ox KoMsaa m the Navsari sub-division. There is a quarrel among 
the priests of Navsari which has now lasted over two centuries. In 
bamvat 1790 the two parties came to blows, and the Gaikwar had to 

fnSf?i an f tr g m, t0 e vM t3 d ? tieS; tlie Nokalias were to care 
foi the dead, the JBhagarids for the living. Sir Jamsetii Jiiibhai 

Bcironet. was ft, nn.f,iVp> n-P TSJ« 
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in tliat time concerning tlie strange mod© in which the P&rsis 
dispose of their dead. The construction of the unadorned, but costly 
because solid and enduring, towers of silence, is a duty welcome to 
pious and charitable believers, and the spot on which they are built 
is regarded by Zoroastrians with particular veneration. The 
exterior appearance of the tower is a smooth circular wall not covered 
•with any roof but open to the air of heaven. Only one door gives 
admittance to the tower, and it is reached by a flight of steps, 
the entrance being so constructed as exactly to face a small temple 
in which the sacred fire continually burns. The interior of the 
tower is composed of a gently sloping basin of neatly fitted stone 
round which the smooth wall runs to a height of eight or ten feet. 
This basin or floor is considerably above the level of the surround- 
ing country and slopes evenly to a large well in the middle, over 
which is fixed an iron grating. The basin is divided into three 
rings, while slight channels cut into the stone converge towards the 
well. There are thus formed three rings of separated slabs, the 
outside ring on which the bodies of men are placed being the 
largest, the inside ring which is the narrowest being set apart for 
the bodies of children, and the middle ring for women. The 
channels to which reference has been made bear the blood rapidly 
to the well while the vultures are doing their work ; nor does the 
blood of one body mix with that of another. When sufficient time 
has been allowed to the heavy -winged scavengers to clear the bones 
of the flesh, the attendants of the tower of silence sweep the remains 
into the central well. Here they remain and rot till the action of the 
rain sweeps them into four deeper and narrower wells, which are 
at four points equally distant from each other. When the number 
of deaths is usually large owing to the proximity of a numerous society 
of Parsis, and if there be two towers, one tower is employed for half 
a year and then the other tower. There are four towers of silence 
at Navs&ri surrounded by a great wall, and the Golgotha is 
approached by a neatly kept raised path at the town-end of which 
is a commemorative arch. The last and largest of the towers was 
built by Mr. Nasarvanji Rastamji Tata in memory of his mother 
Kuvarbai, 1 The foundation stone was laid on the 8th of March 
1877, the consecration ceremony took place on the same day of the 
following year, the Governor of Bombay Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
having visited Navsari four days before to give importance to the 
occasion. There are altogether thirteen towers of silence in the 
Navsari. division; the four mentioned above, and three at Bilimora 
and at Ghandevi, and one at Yiara, Moha and Tarcli respectively. 

A rude and irregular machinery for the collection of town dues 
has existed since Samvat 1862. Since a.d. 1877 there has been 
a sort of municipality, that is the regular state grant of Rs. 375G 3 
is supplemented by the proceeds of a local fund which is 
supplied by town dues and the realizations of the cattle pounds 
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1 This tower was visited by the author a few di 

hut the dead and the servants of the dead. It may a 
their monuments are maws of kites.” 

■ ’ 2 Bee page '42&, Eevenue and Finance, Municipalit: 
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and market stalls. These sums are devoted to the purposes of 
local conservancy and the lighting, watering and repairing of the 
streets. An establishment consisting of a secretary, two inspectors, 
four peons and twelve scavengers, and costing about Rs. 160 a 
month is entertained. In 1879-80 Rs. 1768 were expended on the 
watering and Rs. 853 on the lighting of the streets. The muni- 
cipality is authorised to impose duties upon almost all kinds of 
articles entering or leaving the town by road, railway or sea, and 
they are collected at ten Nakas. The average income of the last 
seven years has been Rs. 4481, 1 

Navsari was once famous for its cloth manufacture. Now its 
glory has vanished; coarse sddis for Hindu women, khadi and 
other such cloths are made by hand looms. Silk thread and silk 
cloth are washed, Mridang or faWivctj and tablets or drums are 
made, and something is done in the way of indigo dyeing. The 
Jcusti or sacred thread of the Parsis is woven by the wives of 
Mobeds or priests alone, which is a work of considerable skill. 
These threads are largely exported to all parts of India, and are 
sold for sums varying from four annas to six rupees according to 
the nicety of the texture. The monopoly secures for .Mobed ladies 
a good trade. 

The total value 2 of the trade by water in 1880-81 was Rs. 78,197, 
of which Rs. 29,692 represent the value of imports and Rs. 48,525 
that of exports. 

Education is imparted by one English school, the Sir Kavasji 
Jahangir Navsari Zartosthi Madresa founded and since mainly 
supported by that gentleman and other Pars! benefactors. 
Till 1877 the school was exclusively used by Parsi boys, but 
since the state has given it a grant of Rs. 2600 per annum, 
it is open to boys of all religions, and the fee has been reduced 
from Re. 1 to 8 annas. It is now a higher class school and 
the vernacular is not taught. Twenty pupils have passed the 
matriculation examination from this institution, which numbers 
about 70 pupils of whom 52 are P4rsis. Sanskrit and Persian are 
taught. There are also two Anglo-vernacular schools, one founded 
by the late Mr. Rastaniji Jamsetji, second son of the first P&rsi 
Baronet, the other called after Mr. D&dabhai Kavasji, who made 
a donation of Rs. 7000 in its favour. In the former school English 
is taught tip to the fourth standard, in the latter, up to the third 
standard. In the first school there are 76 boys paying fees from 
8 to 12 annas, in the latter 140 boys paying fees of 8 annas per 
mensem. There is a Marathi vernacular school teaching up 
to the fourth standard, having 60 boys on the roll with a daily 
attendance of 40. There is a Gujarati school teaching up to the 
sixth standard, containing 275 boys with an average attendance 


Manvfizctiires, 


Education . 


1 The duties are : on molasses J anna per pot; mafmda 4 annas per Miandi ; 
metals ditto; grass and grain J anna per cart ; timber 2 annas or 4 annas per cart 
according to the number of oxen ; sugar 8 annas per bag; fish 2 annas per cart; 
oil 1 atrna per cart ; private vehicles £. anna; marriage procession or jdn 8 annas; 
hired vehicles 12 annas per mensem ; lime kilns Be. 1. 

2 But see page 149 where the sea trade of Navsari is given at lower figures. 
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o£ 194. Both tliese Government schools were opened in 1876, and 
there is a uniform fee of 1 anna till the second book is finished, and 
then of 2 annas. The Marathi school has two masters and costs 
Government Rs. 18-6-0 per mensem. The Gujarati school has 
a master and six assistants and costs Government Rs. 104. There 
is an Urdu school, in which Urdu and Gujarati are taught to 
Muhammadan boys. There are 110 boys on the roll with an average 
attendance of 70, and the monthly cost to Government is Rs. 32-6. 
Besides these, there are two Parsi charitable schools, one exclu- 
sively for girls and one for children of both sexes. Needle-work 
is taught to the girls in addition to the rudiments, and they stay 
till they are ten or twelve years of age. One of these records the 
liberality of Nasarvdnji Rastamji Tata. The priests of the P&rsis and 
Muhammadan communities also impart religious instruction at their 
own residences, and sometimes receive money presents but no 
regular fees. There are finally indigenous schools. 
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The soil is mostly black and partly gor&t and red. This last 
variety is unfit for tillage. 

The ialdtis’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 27,762 souls lodged in 7156 houses, giving an average 
of 3*87 to every house, and that the sub-division was in the same 
year supplied with 5162 oxen, 2775 cows, 8242 buffaloes, 48 horses, 
74 asses, and 2346 sheep and goats. 

In the year 1879-80, 2348 distinct holdings or khdtds were 
recorded with an average area of 13 bighds and a rental of Rs. 58-6. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the Govern- 
ment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the year 
1879-80: 

Gandevi Bent Boll , 1879-80. 

Occupied. Unoccupied Arable Waste. Total.- 

Tenure. Rupee Average Rupee Average Rupee Average 

Bighds. assess- bigka Bighds, assess* higha, Bighds. assess- bigha 

ment. rate. incut. rate. meut. rate. 

.. Government— Rs* . Rs. a. p. ; . Rs. i ' Rs. a. p. : ■ Rs, : Rs. a. p. 

Garden ... 2687 40,994 15 4 1 ) 

Rice ... ... 3782 37,876 10 0 2 [ 267 562 2 2 4 29,888 1,38,140 4 9 11 

Dry. crop .. 23,162 58,718 2 8 6 (1) 

Unclassified... ... 6 (1) ... 5 

29,631 1,37,588 4 10 3 262 ...* ... 29,893 

Alienated ... 3846 (1) ... ... ... ... (1)3846 ... 

Total ... 33,477 ... ~. 262 ... ... 33,739 ... 
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Total assessment on Government lands ... 1,38,140 0 0 

The sum of assessment to be realized after tlie expiration: of the lease ... ... 22 9 6 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c. 4003 8 4 

Add — Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c 8292 6 3 

Total realizable revenue ... ... 1,50,458 8 1 

(1) These lands have not been assessed. 

Of 29,631 bighds , the total area of cultural)!© land, 15,787 bighds 
or 53*27 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 

Of 13,844 bighds under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
8540 bighds or 61*68 per cent, of which 2837 bighds were under 
juvdr Sorghum vulgar e; 3594 under rice ddngar Oryza sativa ; 5 under 
bdjri Penieillaria spicata ; and 2104 under miscellaneous grains, 
comprising hodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and jidgli Eleusine 
coracana.^ Pulses occupied 2889 bighds or 20*86 per cent, of which 
962 bighds were under tuver Oajanus indicus; and 1927 under 
miscellaneous pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos lablab ; peas or vatdna 
Pisum sativum ; gram or chana Cicer arietinum; ldng > adad Phaseolus 
mungo, math Phaseolus aconitif olius, and guvdr Oyamopsis psoralioides. 
Oilseeds occupied 1195 bighds or 8*63 per cent, of which 1192 
bighds were under castor-oil seeds divela or erandallicmm communis, $ 
and 3 under tal Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 17 bighds or | 
0*12 per cent, which were all under hemp or saw, Orotalaria juncea. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 1203 bighds or 8*7 per cent, of which J 
bighds were under tobacco or tambdku “Nicotiana tabacum ; 846 
under sugarcane or sherdi Saecharum officinarum ; 129 under flj 
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plantain-tree or kel Musa paradisiaca; and 200 under miscellaneous 
vegetables and fruits. 


Bilimora is a small and not very important port on the bank of 
the river Ambika about thirteen miles from Navs&ri and 135 miles 
from Bombay. It is the seat of a town magistrate and a ndLkfaujddr , 
with a Gaikwari customs house and a vernacular school. There is a 
population of 44*42 souls, of whom 2907 are Hindus, 578 Musalmans, 
784 Parsis, and 239 Jains. There is a charitable dispensary founded 
by Rastamji Pestanji Chinai. It has a railway station with a 
telegraph office attached to it. There is a post office situated in the 
heart of the town. There are also a Government bungalow and a 
P4rsi tower of silence built by the Anjuman or Parsi Panchayat. 
The foundation stone was laid on the 8th March 1879 and the 
consecration ceremony took place on the 26th March 1880. 

A considerable amount of castor-oil is manufactured. Several 
articles of trade., such as grains, molasses, castor and other oil seeds, 
castor-oil, fuel and timber are largely imported, and afterwards 
exported to Bombay and elsewhere. The principal tradesmen of 
the town are Parsis and Jains. The total value of its sea trade in 
1880-81 was Rs. 12,34,018, of which Rs. 10,70,787 represented the 
value of exports, and Rs. 1,63,231 the value of imports. 

Baleslivar, distant ten and a half miles from Navs&ri and one and 
a half miles from Fals&na, is small town on the bank of a small stream. 
In 1881 it had a population of 2029 souls, of whom 239 were 
Hindus, 782 Musalmans, 4 Parsis and 5 Jams.. Coarse cloth, khddi, 
is manufactured on a small scale ; calico printing is also carried on. 
An old mosque is the only building that is at all noteworthy. 

Gandevi is the head-quarter station of the vaMvdtddr and the 
faujddr. The town is situated on the bank of a small stream called 
the Vengania, at a distance of about ten miles from Navsari and 
three miles from the Amalsar railway station. It has a post office, 
dispensary and an Anglo-vernacular school. A large tank and a 
small temple are places of resort. The population of this town is 
7082, comprising 4844 Hindus, 1522 Musalm&ns, 662 Parsis, 53 
Jains and 1 Christian. The V&ni&s are the leading merchants of 
the town, while the Parsis carry on their trade abroad. Grains of 
almost of all sorts, castor and other oil seeds, molasses and ghi 
are the principal articles of trade, which are imported into the town 
from Nandurb&r, Bdnsda and other surrounding places, and then 
again exported to Bombay by sea or railway. Sadis and khddi are 
manufactured on hand looms. 
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PALSATSFA* 

The PalsXha sub-division is bounded on the north by # the sub- 
division of Kimrej ; on the east by the Bardoli sub-division of the 
Surat district ; on the south by the Bardoli sub-division of the Surat 
district and the Navs£ri sub-division ; and on the west by the 
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native state of Sachin. The total area is about 89 square miles 
The population is estimated at 18,274 souls or 205-3 to the square 

to Is. 2^59,50 e 9 a ! 1ZabIe and reTenU€> “ the year 1879 ‘ 80 amo ™ted 

The area of about 89 square miles includes the lands of eight 

fl ® fh! d i g6 / °, CCUpy ab , out eigM S( l u are miles - Deduct- 
ng the latter from the former about 81 square miles or 87 719 

mg has represent the total area of Government land, of which 73 055 

6-1 7 a ^ of ? P iT C tf re P resent occupied land; 5532 bighds or 
627 per cent culturable waste; 4467 bighds or 5-06 per cent 
unculturable waste ; and 4665 bighds or 5‘28 per cent the lands 

ssL b 2 , 7 » r? j 0ir8 irrr 

11,792 hghas on account of alienated lands in 

occupied and culturable waste, the balance of 66,795 bighds 
eS^hiJ^ 6 aCt of 1 v area ° f Government culturable land, of which 

were ?e ” i879;8 ° 

The sub-division is fiat, and is devoid of hills, rocks, or forests 

f °? ^ y f? 1879 - 80 ^ow that the entire 
a£S a L ^ Soals was “ 4069 houses, giving an 

sJmLT f 48 r° every house, and that the sub-division was in the 

STh JZT i7 P Zt 6289 °* en > 3391 4539 buffaloes! 

pfoighs! J 10 aSSeSj 3232 g0afcS and shee P J 1515 carts > and 1557 

ti iS c Pf idered temperate and pretty healthy at all 

about 50 inches! 1 "' ^ aV6rage ramfa11 for the last three years was 

ment 6 ^! W= ng s 5 at P meilt shows the area occupied in the Govern- 
1879-80 ; & d ^ assessment imposed upon them for the year 

Pah ang Rent Roll , 1S70-S0 . 

Occupied. Unoccupied Arable Waste. Total. 

JBighm. assess- A %?| e Bighds Assess ^biahT rr h 8 Eupee Avera S e 

men t. rate ^ a ® s ®®! bt $ ha %iffhas. assess- bhigha 

— ■ — — — ■ — — ■ — ..* / ■ ;■ menfc, rate. 

Government-- Tfq t>« „ ” • 

Sardea ... 215 2748 12 12 6 1 KS ' Hs- a> p ' B». *• P- 

? lcs 8687 82,882 9 4 S f 

^ *■$*» 2 “ 10 ) 1472 38W 2 9 4 : 62)735 2 > 40 > 536 *» * 

” — HI in __ 00 ... 4060 

61,868 ; 2 » 36 * 7 26 3 13 7 5532 T" 71 6fS ’ ~~ 

Alienated ... IL702 ! m ~ >■■■■ . 
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Assessment. 


^Realizable 0n Goverl ^t lands ... 

Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, Z Z. Z, 

s ■ Total realizable revenue, 

(1) The lands have not been assessed. 
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Palsa'na is situated on the river Mindhola at a distance of nine Places of Interest. || 
miles from Navsari. It is the seat of ^volmltddr^d^fauzdar. Palsana. 

There are also a post office and a vernacular Gujarati school, ihe . ‘M 

population according to the census of 1881 was estimated to he of 
2375 souls, and to comprise 2326 Hindus, 3 Pdrsis, and 46 Musalm4ns, r a 

of whom the Desais or Anavala Brahmans arethe leading inhabitants. . i 

The town is not remarkable for any manufactures. The embroiuery | 

work of the Desai or Anavala Brahman women is highly prized, but . > 

the work is done on a very small scale. The only public bunding is 
a vaMwtddr’s office, a new building, while two Hindu temples and a M 

large tank are places of some interest. A rest-house or dkarmshala « 

is Stacked to one of the above temples and affords fair temporary ,^| 

accommodation for Hindu travellers. i-ai 
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Climate . 


Assessment. 


Occupied, 


Total. 


Tektoe. 


Rupee Average 
assess- biffka 
meat. rate. 


JBighds, assess- bigha 
:■ meat. v rate 


Government — 
Garden „ 
Rice ... „ 

Dry-crop 

Vddo, ... „ 

Not classified. 


Alienated 


f 1 ?? 4 °i a °™™nent lands ... 
-rsnts“&“ d . atte tte ex P fcatli011 of foe lease ! 
farms, beds of rivers, &ci* 

Total realizable revenue, 

(1) These lands have sot been assessed. 
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The soil is black, gordt and besar. # Chapter XIII. 

The taldtis* returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire Sub-divisiona 

population of 22,232 souls lodged in 5232 houses, givingan average k1.mb.ej* 
of 4*24 to every house, and that the sub-division was in the same Resources* 
year supplied with 5911 oxen, 9670 cows, 5016 buffaloes, 80 horses, 

3558 goats and sheep, 1915 carts, and 2076 ploughs. 

In the year 1879-80, 4269 distinct holdings or hhatds were Occupancy . 

recorded with an average area of 17*5 bighds at a yearly average 
rent of Rs. 66*4. These holdings would represent, if divided in 
equal parts among the agricultural population, an allotment for each 
person of 10*4 bighds at a yearly rent of Rs. 31. 

Of 74,740 bighds the total area of eulturable land, 27,300 bighds Produce . 

or 36*52 per cent were in the year 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 

Of 47,440 bighds under actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
25,861 bighds or 54*51 per cent, of which 18,412 bighds were under 
juvar Sorghum vulgare ; 1166 under wheat ghdu Triticum asstivum $ 

4831 under rice ddngar Oryza sativa ; 1447 under bdjri 
Penicillaria spicata ; and 5 under hodra Paspalum scrohiculatum. 

Pulses occupied 4623 bighds or 9*7 per cent, of which 962 bighds 
were under tuver Oajanus indicus, and 3661 under miscellaneous 
pulses, comprising vdl Dolichos lablab ; peas or vatdna Pisum 
sativum; gram or chana Oicer arietinum ; math Phaseolus aconiti- 
folius ; adad Phaseolus mango ; mag Phaseolus radiatus ; and gavdr 
Oyamopsis psoralioides. Oilseeds occupied 3137 bighds or 6*61 
per cent, of which 2915 bighds were nnder castor-oil seeds divela 
or eraiida Ricinus communis, and 222 under tal Sesamum indicum. 

Fibres occupied 13,334 bighds or 28*1 per cent, of which 13,333 
bighds were under cotton hapds Gossypium indicum, and 1 under 
hemp san Crotolaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 485 
bighds or 1*02 per cent, of which 223 bighds were under tobacco or 
tambahu Nicotiana tabaeum ; 52 under sugarcane or sherdi 
Saccharum officinarum; and 210 under miscellaneous vegetables 
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golden leaves. The temple attracts pilgrims from very distant 
parts of the country, who perform here the ceremony of Nirdyan 
Ndgbal and TripindL (4) The temple of Shri Kalbhairav situated 
on the outskirts of a village named Bhairav, at a distance of about 
half a mile from Kamrej and to the north of it, is still in a sound 
state though evidently of ancient date. The tradition is that 
there was here once an image. of the human likeness of the deity to 
whom this temple was consecrated, which was enshrined in a 
subterranean vault, but that a mad man broke it to pieces at a blow. 
A piece was afterwards taken into the temple, and placed there 
with consecrating rites by one Budraji Girmaji, a local officer of 
His Highness the Gaikwdr, about 125 years ago. 

Kathob is a small town on the northern bank of the river Tapti. 
It is situated at a distance of about twenty-two miles from Navsari, 
about ten miles from Surat and three miles from the Sayan railway 
station. The population consists of 3712 souls, of whom 1209 are 
Hindus, 2256 Musalm&ns, 3 Pdrsis, 238 Jains, and 6 Bhils. The 
Musalmans are chiefly Bohr&hs of the Suni persuasion, who are 
people of great enterprise. Like those of Yari&v, they repair to the 
Mauritius, to China and other distant places, where they stay for years 
together and return after amassing sufficient wealth to settle down 
permanently at home. Grain, surangi and calico printed or coloured 
cloth are the principal articles of trade. The town is best known 
for its printed calicoes which are largely exported. Coarse cloth or 
hhddi is turned out on hand-looms. It is the seat of a town 
magistrate, faujddr and munsiff. It has a post office, dispensary, 
dharmshMa, Gujarati and Urdu schools, a large Jain temple, and 
three mosques of which two are fairly respectable buildings. It 
was originally a headquarter station. The old thdna or state 
building seems in need of repair. A new sadar distillery is a place 
of interest in the town. The brinjals Solangurn ovigerum, raised 
in the vicinity of the town on the banks of the Tapti, are known for 
their softness and agreeable taste, and are largely exported to Surat 
and other places where they fetch comparatively large prices. 


ChapterXIIX. 
Sub-divisions. 
■ Kamrej, 


VELA'CHHA. 

The Yelachha sub-division is bounded on the north by the 
Anklesvar sub-division of the Broach district and the state of 
Eajpipla ; on the east by the state of Rajpipla and the Mandvi 
sub-division of the Surat district ; on the south by the Mandvi 
sub-division of the Surat district and the Tapti ; and on the west 
by the OlpM sub-division of the Surat district and the Anklesvar 
sub-division of the Broach district. The total area is about 291 
square miles. The population is estimated at 36,175 souls or 124*31 
to the square mile. The realizable. land revenue in the year 1879-80 
amounted to Rs. 3,84,729. 

291 square miles includes the lands of two 
alienated villages which occupy about two square miles. Deducting 
the latter there remain about 289 square miles, from which about 
124 square miles are subtracted on account of 58 villages, which are 


Velachha, 
Boundaries , 
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not .surveyed and are assessed on the Holbandi tenure. The 
remainder* or about 165 square miles or 179*317 bighds, represents 
the total area of Government land* of which 133*393 bighds or 
74*38 per cent represent occupied land* 24*958 bighds or 13*9 
per cent culturable. waste j 10*987 bighds or 6’1 2 per cent un- 
culturable waste** and 9979 bighds or 5*5 per cent the lands 
covered by river beds* village sites* reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 40*744 bighds on account of alienated lands in 
Government villages from 158,351 bighds * being the total of the 
occupied and cult-arable waste* the balance of 117*607 bighds 
represents the actual area of Government culturable land* of which 
92*649 bighds or 78*77 per cent were in the year 1879-80 under 
cultivation* or under grass. 

The sub-division is generally flat* excepting the W&kal petty 
sub-division which contains a few small hills. 

There are two rivers in the sub-division* viz. the Kim and the 
Tapti. The Kim flows through the middle of the sub-division, 
till it enters the Olpad sub-division. The T&pti separating the 
sub-division from Kamrej enters British territory. There are also 
348 wells and 160 ponds. The water of these is generally sweet* 
but if kept in a vessel for a night an oily scum is visible on the 
surface. The supply of water is rather deficient, except at the 
villages on the banks of the Td.pti and the Kim. 

The soil is for the most part black* but some gordt is found. 

Fever prevails in the cold weather. In summer the climate is 
healthy when the thermometer ranges from 90° to 99°. The average 
rainfall for 1879 and 1880 was 96 inches. 

The following statement shows the area occupied in the 
Government villages and the assessment imposed upon them for 
the vear 1879-80 : 

Vddchha Rent Roll, 1879-80. 

Occupied. Unoccupied Arable Waste. Total. 

Tenure. Rupee Average 1 Rupee Average Rupee Average 

Bighds. assess- bigha Bighds. j assess- bigha Bighds. assess- bigha 

‘ meat. rate. meat. rate. meat. rate. 


CkapterXXIL 

Sub-divisions, 

VelIchha. 


Climate . 


Assessment. 


Government- 
Garden .. 

Rice 

Dry-crop 

Vdda 

Not classified 


Alienated 


_ „ . Total assessment on Government land. » 

Revenue derived from Holbandi tenure ... ... ... 

The sum of assessment to be realised after the expiration of the lease 

Add — Realizable quit-rents, &c 

Add -Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &c. ... ... ... 

Total realizable revenue, 
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1 • 1879-80 show that the entire 

souls lodged in 8096 houses, giving an average 
, and that the sub-division was during the 
implied with 14,654 oxen, 12,077 cows, _ 182 horses. 


The talaris’ returns fox the year 
population of 36,175 i 
of 4-46 to every house, 
same year su]" ’ 

6463 buffaloes, 19 asses, lo02 she 
4597 ploughs. 

In the year 1879-80, 5878 dis 
recorded with an average area of 
would represent, if divided in equ 
population which is 22,675 or 62 
allotment of 4‘08 bighas for es 
Es. 11-5. 

Of 92,649 bighas, the total area c 
or 3T5 per cent were in the year 
Of 63,470 bighas under actual c 
29,676 bighas or 46- 75 per cent, of 
juvdr Sorghum vulgare, 4223 u: 

1825 under bdjri Penicillaria sp 
Triticum aastivum, and 318 under _ 

Jeadra Paspalum scrobiculatum, nagh Eleusme 
Panieum sativum. Pulses occupied lo23 high 
of which 828 bighas were under tuver La] a 
under miscellaneous pulses, comprising val I 
or vdtana Pisum sativum ; gram or chana Oi 
Phase-olus mungo ; math Phaseolus acohdi 
Cyamopsis psoralioides. Oil-seeds occupied 9. 
cent, of which 973 bighas were under castor- oil 
Bicinus communis, and 25 under tal Sesami 
occupied 30,849 bighds or 48*6 per cent, which 
hands Gossypium indicum. Miscellaneous^ 


;if " Chapter XIII. 
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YelIchha. 
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Produce, 
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Interest. 
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of them, a large mosque, a post office and a vernacular school. 
The clholi papdi or Dolichos lablab of the place is known for its 
softness and agreeable taste. 


Chapter XIII. 
Sub-divisions. 


MAHUYA. 

The Mahuva or Moha sub-division is bounded on the north by 
the Jalalpur and Bardoli sub-divisions of the Surat district; on the 
east by the Bardoli sub-division of the Surat district, by the Viara 
sub-division of the Navsari district* and by the state of Bansda; on 
the south by the state of Bansda ; and on the west by the Jalalpur 
and Chikhli sub-divisions of the Surat district. Mahuva includes 
the petty sub-divisions of Valvada and Anaval. Originally it 
consisted of Mahuva only, but Yalvada was added in 1881 and Anaval 
in 1875. The total area of the consolidated sub-division is about 
125 square miles,, and the population is estimated at 28,502 souls or 
228 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 
1879-80 amounted to Rs. 1,68,759. 

The area of about 125 square miles includes the lands of two 
alienated villages which occupy about six square miles. Deducting 
the latter about 119 square miles or 128,591 bighds represent the 
total area of Government land, of which 76,924 bighds or 59*8 per 
cent represent occupied land; 12,562 bighds or 9*7 per cent 
eulturable waste; 23,376 bighds or 18*2 per cent unculturable 
waste; and about 14J miles or 15,129 bighds or 12*3 per cent the 
lands covered by river beds, village sites, reservoirs and roads. 
Subtracting 11,638 bighds on account of alienated lands in Govern- 
ment villages from 89,486 bighds 3 the total of the occupied and 
eulturable waste, the balance of 77,848 bighds represents the 
actual area of Government eulturable land, of which 65,286 bighds 
or 83*86 per cent were under cultivation or under grass in 1879-80. 

For the most part the sub-division -presents the appearance of 
an undulating plain furrowed with watercourses. A tract of land 
extending over nearly fifty-six miles is covered by forest reserve 
contaning teak, haladvdn , mango, tamarind and other varieties of 
valuable trees. 

The Purna, the Olhan, and the Atnbika flow through the sub- 
division. Besides these, the Kaveri just touches the southern 
villages. There is also a good supply of wells and ponds. The 
number of pakJca or built wells is 293 and of ponds 47. The well 
and pond water is chiefly used in irrigation, the river water for 
drinking purposes. 

The soil is composed of the black kind, the gordt, and the besar 
or a mixture of black and gordt, and gravel. 

The climate is generally unhealthy, though the hot season is 
dess so than the cold one. People suffer much from ague in winter. 
The average rainfall for the two years 1879 and 1880 was about 
5 1 * 5 ’’ inches. " \ pi . . ■' /p.. 

*/ ' The following statement shows the area occupied in the Govern- 
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Water. 


Climate, 
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ment villages and the assessment imposed upon them for the 
1879-80: 

Mahuva Rent Roll, 1879-80. 

Occupied. | Unoccupied Arable Waste.) Total. 

Tenure. Rupee 

Bighds. assess- 
ment. 


Chapter XIII, 
Sab-divisions, 
Mahuva. 
Assessment. 


Average b Rupee Average 
bigha Bighds. assess- bigha 
rate. ment. rate. 


Rupee Average 
as. assess- bigha 
ment. rate. 


Government— 
Garden 
Rice ... 
Dry-crop 

Vdda 

Unclassified „ 


Alienated 


' Total assessment on Government lands 
assessment to be realized after the expiration of the lease 

A<Z<Z— Realizable quit-rents, &c 

.Add— Sale of grazing farms, beds of rivers, &<T 

Total realizable revenue 


1,54,723 8 9 
1530 0 0 
7787 13 3 
6882 7 7 

1,70,923 13 7 

(1) These lands have not been assessed. 

The talaris’ returns fpr the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 28,502 souls lodged in 6271 houses, giving an average 
of 4-54 persons to every house ; and that the sub-division was in 
same year supplied with 7222 oxen, 6559 cows, 65 horses, 

, aloes > 15 asses > 3300 sheep and goats, 1893 carts, and 
38o4 ploughs. 

In the year 1879-80, 3557 distinct holdings or khdtds were re- 
corded with an average area of 18-4 bighds. These holdings would 


Resources , 


Occu%>ancy. 


tion, that is three-fourths of the entire population of the sub-division" 

“ for each person of 3*05 bighds at a yearly rent of 

Its. 7-8. 


Produce , 


Of 6n,286 bighm the total area of culturable land, 13,739 biqhds 
Wer ? in tie y ear 1879-80 fallow or under grass. 
^ nck 5 f 7 i ^ /iasuader actual cultivation, grain crops occupied 
35,095 Mbs or 68-08 per cent, of which 11,792 bighds were under 
borghnm vulgare,- 252 nnder wheat gain Triticnm mstivum: 
11)089 under nce hangar Oryza sativa; and 11,962 under miseella- 
neous grams, comprising kodra Paspalum scrobieulatum, ndqli 

o«^T e 7 - ra0a io J o^ d hanh Panicum sativum. Pulses occupied 
9833 Ughas or 19-07 per cent, of which 4490 bighds were under 
tnver Ca 3 anus mdieus, and 5343 bighds under miscellaneous pulses 

VCd D t °. llchosIaHa \P ea s or vdtdna Pisum sativumf gram 
chana Cicer arietmum, mag Phaseolus radiatus, cidad Phaseolus 

S 8 ' h- T/ d S TL ° yam °P S1S P soralioides - Oil-seeds occupied 
4616 bighds or 8:95 per cent, of which 4405 bighds were uhder 
castor-oil seeds divcla or emnda Ricinus communis, and 211 under 
tal Sesamum mdicum. Fibres occupied 1477 bighds or 2-86 per 
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cent, of which 1016 bighds were under cotton kapds Gossypium 
indicum, and 461 under kexnp san Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 526 bighds or 1*01 per cent,, of which. 75 bighds were 
under tobacco or tambdku Nicotiana tabacum, 439 under sugarcane 
or slier di Saccharum officinarum, and 12 under miscellaneous vege- 
tables and fruits. 


Places or 
Interest. 

Mahtjta, 


YIA'RA. 

The Yiaea sub-division is bounded on the north by the Mandvi 
sub-division of the Surat district ; on the east by the sub-division 
of Songad and the estates of the RAj&s of Dang in the Kh&ndesh 
district ; on the south by the state of Bansda ; and on the west 
by the Bardoli sub-division of the Surat district. The total area 
is about 360 square miles. The population is estimated at 37,547 
souls or 104*3 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in 
the year 1879-80 amounted to Rs. 153,289, 

There are several rivers in the sub-division of various sizes, such 
as the Puma, the Ambika, and the Mindkola. The part known as 
Antapur is covered by rocks and forest. 

The soil is black, gordt, and a mixture of black and gordt. 

The ialdtis* returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 37,547 souls lodged in 8237 houses, giving an average 
of 4*5 to every house ; and that the sub-division was in the same 
year supplied with 11,786 oxen, 12,889 cows, 2939 buffaloes, 127 
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Resources. 


Produce, 


Climate 4 
Water* 
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VlARA. 


villages of the sub-division on the north, the Ambika flows through 
the southern limits, and the rest intersect the sub-division and run 
nearly parallel to one another through its midst. 


Places of Interest* Viara is a smalltown with a population of 3701 souls. Food 
ViIra. grains are imported from Khandesh and are exported to Surat. 

The places of interest are a Parsi tower of silence and two small 
forts in a dilapidated state, the larger one having a tower at each of 
its four corners. 

three 'Hindu temples inside this fort, 
and the vahivaidar** 
with a munsif s court, 
the town is bad. 

These 1 springs are situated in C 11 

Vi&ra mahdl , and their name is significant, 

I 1 1 1 (* . 1 1 n 


At present it contains about 125 houses. There are 
Besides the ordinary school, 
y $ and faujdar’s offices, the station is provided 
a post office, and a dispensary. The health of 

the south-western extremity of the 
0 — 1. For in the forest on the 

south bank of the Ambika river there is a tank, banked with stone 
and from 20 to 25 feet square, full of such hot water (123° to 124° 
Fahr.) that a white steam rises from its surface and no man dare 
bathe in it. To make it endurable the water is dashed from a 


The Unhdi 
Hot Springs, 


given by Mr. JaiMirdan G. Gddgil, Judge of the Varishta 

first name is that of a village near BAnsda, that the 
ley raise rice, the third is common to many cultivating 
he same as Mah&stiin {great country), ® 
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but a Bhil named Maruk lived there in the forest. Brahmans, 
therefore, were summoned from Gangakulgiri in the Himalayas, and 
for their comfort a spring of hot Ganges was given them by 
R&m, who shot an arrow into the ground. The great sacrifice was 
performed at or near the temple of Sakaleshvar Mahadev on the 
Ambika, and to these days its ashes may be seen, a white or gray 
deposit on the river- bank in reality composed of silica, iron and 
traces of lime. The Brahmans numbered 12,000 men, belonged to 
twelve different clans or gotras , and married the 12,000 daughters 
of Shesh. They should have accepted the god's dakshna without 
bargaining, but they did not, and therefore a decree was passed on 
them that they should become degenerate, and should lose the 
privileges of receiving the dakshna , teaching the Yedas and 
performing sacrifices. Like mere Vaisyas they should cultivate the 
soil. Such was the origin of the Bhathela or Anavala caste, of 
which the sub-divisions are the Na-iks and Yasis. 

The great gathering for purification takes place at Unhai on the 
full-moon day of Ghaitra (April-May) ; it is composed of people from 
the forest and people from the plain ; it unites business with religion. 

It is said that a hundred thousand persons thus meet for a week, 
some to throw the holy water at each other with cries of jay a Ami a, 
others to visit the booths and shops. Traders and pedlars come 
from Surat, Bombay, KMndesh, the Dangs, N&sik, Bulsar, Bansda, 
Kavsdri, Chikhli, Gandevi, Mahuva and other neighbouring districts. 

At the last fair out of 271 of these shops 56 provided toddy and 
other di’inks for the wild men of the woods, 34 were bakeries, 

22 sold fish, 27 sold spices and dried fruit, 39 other eatables, 

7 cloth, the rest brass and copper rings, glass bangles and head 
necklaces, ornaments, bodices and other apparel, caps and metal 
pots. 

In the Vidra sub-division there is a temple to Kapileshvar Mahadev, Fairs 
where a fair is held annually on the fourteenth of Mdgh Shuddh 
(January-February) . It is frequented by several thousands of the 
inhabitants of the Songad, AnUpur and Yiara sub-divisions. In the 
Maroli sub-division there is a village called Umrath on the sea coast, 
where people meet once in sixty years at a particular conjunction 
of the stars, and perform their ablutions in the sea. A lesser 
pilgrimage is also performed once in thirty years at a less 
important conjunction. - 

At the junction of the Naradganga with the Tapti river there 
is a temple to Mahadev, where a pilgrimage is made once in twelve 
years at the occultation of Jupiter. The waters of the little river 
are named after a saint and are supposed to issue from the roots of 
an mnbar tree Ficus glomerata. Here is the temple, and it is 
frequented by people who are unable to get so far as Nasik. 


Chapter XIII, 
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SONGAD. 

The Songad sub-division is bounded on the north by a portion of 
Rajpipla state and the MAadvi sub-division of the Surat district ; 
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apart of the Ndsik district ; and on the west by Viara and the 
Mandvi sub-division of the Surat district. The total area is about 
804 square miles. The population, is estimated at 25,566 souls or 
31-8 to the square mile. The realizable land revenue in the year 
1879-80 amounted to Us. 65,272. 

The sub-division is for the most part covered with hills and forests 
containing teak, blaekwood, Ichair, haladvdn and other varieties of 
trees. There are four old fortresses in ruins, of which the principal 
is that of S&lher. 

The soil is a mixture of black and red, gorat and sand. 

The talaris’ returns for the year 1879-80 show that the entire 
population of 25,566 souls was lodged in 6211 houses, .giving an 
average of dll to every house j and that the sub-division was m 
the same year supplied with 7495 oxen, 8324 cows, 1592 
buffaloes, 114 horses, 1251 goats and sheep, 1630 carts, and 
3659 ploughs. 

Jmdr Sorghum vulgare, rice dmgar Oryza sativa, ndgli Eleusine 
coracana, Icodra Paspalum serobiculatnm, banti Panicum sativum, 
tuver Caianus indicus, peas or vatdna Pisum sativum, gram or 
ehana Cicer arietinum, wheat gahu Triticum asstivum, chola Vitma 
catjang, diveli or eranda Ricinus communis, tal Sesamum mdicum, 
masru Eryum lens,, and lung Lathyrus sativns^ are the crops reared. 
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small hill, the top of which is reached 

a mile in length from the level of the plain 
The fort was originally seized from the Bhils, some families 
‘ hirs in connection with it. From the top of the 

s connected at the 
;ateway. The only portion of 
is the entrance at the north 
Its fortifications and towers are strongly built with brick and 
r. Inside the fort there is a very deep artificial quadrilateral 
~ ‘ " Besides this there are small 

whole year. In the lower 

of what must have been a 

1: i. It has a garrison of 25 men, and 

it, which are honeycombed with rust. The 
' ' s attested by the remains that 

_j of time. Amongst these ruins there are 
hewn out of the rock still to be seen full of 
entertained that this ointment will 
The fort was probably built or at 
the time of the Moghal Emperors. A part of the 
the foot of the hill is surrounded by a strong brick 


the west of the town on a 
by a footpath about 
below. Cl. .\ 

of whom still hold jdgh _ 

hill two high walls run down sloping out and are 
bottom by a very high wall in which is a g 
the defences which is still kept in repair 
end. . 

mortar. — _ 
pond measuring about 25 by 30 ieet, 
tanks which hold water throughout the 
part of the enclosed space are theorems 
fine palace with several storeys. 7‘ 1 * * 
there are 35 guns in i\ : 
past grandeur of the buildings is 
have escaped the ravages of 

a few large cisterns L — 

clarified butter. The idea is 
heal wide and chronic wounds, 
any rate restored in C. _ * 

open plain near L 

wall. It once served as an em 
which there was the residence 
in a dilapidated state are of some architectural mU 
is the head -quarters of a vahivatd&r and faujda t 
with a post office and dispensary. The climat 
notoriously bad. 

Rupgad fort, lying between Songad and Salher, was taken from, 
the Bhils by one of the Gaik wars, but has long since been abandoned 
and is in ruins. It lies in a very salient position on the frontier, and 
at one time was useful for keeping the Bhils m check. There is a 
tank in the fort which is supplied by a perennial spring, regarding 
which Lieutenant 3. E. Gibbs, E. E., thus wrote m 18 /p : The 
tank is at the highest part of the fort, which stands on a mass of 
rook high above anything else within miles, so that it could no _ 
a spring of descent. The water is cold, and there is neither 
motion in it, nor overflow as would be caused by a spring from a 
great depth. A syphon could not exist through rocks of so jointed 
a kind as trap. The only explanation therefore that I can give for 
the presence of this constant supply is that, as in the case o e 
ponds made on the South Downs of England, the daily seE h reezes 
laden with vapour reach Bupgad almost without obstruction, and 
there, being checked and meeting with the cold surface of t 
water already there* they are ^deprived of then vapour w ic 

condenses to collect in the tank/ 5 £ „ 

Vajpub is a very small village, only known for its tort m a 
dilapidated state and its notoriously bad climate. It is e ~ 
quarter of tke faujdar and mahalhari . It is at a distance o a on 

twenty-two miles from Songad, ^ 

1 Tke village of SAlheb is- surrounded by British territory andl s 

l Notes of a visit paid to Briber by A. GangMhar Khot, Kaib SubaJi of the Kadi 

Division, have been kindly forwarded, 

b 283-74 


Kura ad, 


VijrnB. 
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altogether outside of the main block of the Navsari division. It is 
situated about sixty miles to the south-east of the village of Songad* 
The forts, for in reality there are two, are now called after the 
village, but in old times the more famous one was termed Gav&Igad 
after Gaval Raja, the Bhil chief, -who was its traditional founder. 
It played an important part in several of the great Musalman 
campaigns, but here mention will be made only of its more recent 
history. In a.d. 1670 Skivfiji, after plundering Surat, returned to 
Maharashtra by the high road of Sfilker, In 1671 Moro Pant took 
the fortress, and in the following year, when the Moghal troops 
were making a determined effort to regain the lost stronghold, 
Moro Pant and Partabrfiv Gujar fell upon them and defeated them 
with great slaughter. In a.d. 1684 Prince Sultan again marched 
on Sfilher with a large force in anticipation of the vigorous resistance 
the Maratha garrison would make. But Nekum Khan, the Moghal 
Killedar of the neighbouring fort of Mulher, had intrigued with the 
Mar&thaHavildar, who treacherously evacuated Salker on the approach 
of Sultan Azim. The latter was somewhat disappointed at losing 
this opportunity of gaining renown, hut he, nevertheless, signalized 
the acquisition of the famous fortress by naming it Sultangad. 
The fort of Saluta is a quarter of a mile distant from Sultangad and 
is connected with it by a passage. Both forts are situated on the 
same ridge, have the same height of wall which does not exceed 
seven feet, but Sultangad, a mile in length and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth, faces the Dfings and its chief bastions look eastwards, 
while Saluta, a half mile in length, faces Khandesh and N&sik and 
its bastions look westwards. The north and south sides of the 
entire stronghold are so steep that no artificial provision seems to 
have been thought necessary to protect them. The Salher hill is 
very lofty and overtops all neighbouring elevations, so that with 
a telescope very distant places can be sighted, Dhulia and a portion 
of the Nasik Division, as well as Songad and the surrounding 
country of Bfinsda. From the foot of the hill it is hard to distin- 
guish between the natural and artificial scarp and the very existence 
of the fort is doubtful; but as the hard and often dangerous 
ascent is made by one of the two narrow paths whose steps are 
out into the rock, named after the spots from which they start, 
Umervadi and Surajpal, the big gates and the curved arches reveal 
themselves. A prominent object is a piped tree growing on an 
almost inaccessible spot which the people call the Chitrica, and 
believe to possess the power of turning copper into gold. 

Sultangad is divided into five plateaus: Kamarvadi, Tabak, 
Avanda Darvaja Tabak, G&di Tabak, Parashar&m Paduka Sthan and 
Parsharfim Paduka. The Kamarvadi plateau is reached by ascending 
864 .steps and after passing through three gates called the Paina, 
Madhya and Kamarvadi gates. Beyond them is the Kamarvadi 
tank forty-six feet in length, twenty-one feet broad and four feet 
deep. Near the Paina gate is a tank of the same name, forty-four 
feet by fifteen feet, and in another place is the Dhobi's tank, 
eigjit feet by five feet. Besides these, on the summit of the 
Kamarvadi plateau, is the Sib i Vihir or well, seventeen by eighteen 
feet. 3re are four bastions to this plateau on one of which is 
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still mounted a gun called the Mahalakstmi Against the bastions 
two rows of dilapidated houses are propped, said to be Ranya's 
shops. To reach the Avan da Darv&za plateau one has to ascend 
216 cut steps and pass through five gates, the Sathpayari, Khapati, 
the Bari, the Chalispayari and the Ulatibari Gate. Two small 
reservoirs called Chandashah, ten feet by ten feet, and A vanda, 
eight feet by three feet, contain a supply of fresh and very cold 
water. There is also the tomb of Chandashah Pir, said to have 
been one of Sultan Azini s nobles. The two largest bastions in 
the fort are here, the Tapti and R&njan bastions, and at their base 
are four large pits said to have been used as granaries. The steps 
leading to the Gadi plateau have disappeared and the cattle found 
grazing on it are said to have been born on the spot, the descend- 
ants of two animals dragged up by an old Thanedar. The plateau 
contains the Surajpal gate and the Ganga tank which receives an 
increase to its waters once in every twelve years, when the colour 
changes from green to white. On these occasions it is said that 
Ganga purifies tbe souls of the warriors who died in the fort and 
licks the feet of the God Parashram. Pilgrims come at this time 
to S&lher from Nasik and other places to wash away their sins in 
the tank; a fair is held in honor of Ganga ; and the Brahman 
Pujaris who live in the fort are fed. There are at least eight reser- 
voirs on this plateau: the Tdpishanke commemorates the name of 
a saint who lived by it; the Basav ant that of a person who drowned 
himself in it ; the Parshar&m is so called because an image of the 
god was thrown into it by the Mahommedans. On the north side 
of the Ganga tank are the ruins of the Sabha Mandap and prince's 
palace, and to the east of the Mandap an altar and Yadnasfcambh 
or pillar to -which the sacrificial beast was bound for slaughter. 
Of the two temples here one is that of Nilkanteshvar Mahadev and 
one that of Renuka, the mother of Parsharfim. The cushion and 
the standard of the Gaikw&rs is kept in certain caves or store-houses 
cut out of the rock adjoining this plateau. Two old guns are still 
be seen, the Baka Kasala and 'Kadak Bijali. The Parshar^m 
plateau is reached by climbing the steep rock and few but the 
worshippers of the god's footprints care to ascend it. The Surajp&l 
road up the fort is the best preserved and has 872 steps in fair 
repair, while there are thrown over it three gates and by its side 
are sixteen caves formerly employed as magazines. 

The Saluta fort is approached by the Surajpal road, and one can 
easily reach the temple of Hanuman. There are two plateaus and 
two bastions, and on the very summit, not to be attained without 
great difficulty, four guns. 

The fort is said to have been given by the Peshva to the Ran 
Gahenab&i Gdikw&r for her dressing expenses, but this does not 
seexn possible. H. H. Say&jirav employed 125 men to guard the 
fort, but the number has now dwindled down to fifteen, and they 
are none of them armed. 
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Chapter XIII 
Subdivisions. 
Kadi, 


The division is the healthiest in Gujarat, as it is dry and salubrious, 
Harej alone being somewhat malarious. The heat and cold are 
excessive compared with the divisions south * the rainfall less. The 
cold weather is the healthiest season of the year, though at all times 
epidemics are very rare. Soon after the close of the monsoon, 
however, when the crops have been harvested, a malarious fever of 
an epidemic kind prevails. 


DehgAm. 

Boundaries, 


Population , 


Jivvers, 


'•'* The figures regarding population throughout this chapter have been taken from 
the census papers compiled % Mr* 0» Bh$tefadekar» '■ * 
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of black mould and sand with a depth of seven feet. The fifth is 
of chunam Jcankar mixed with yellow earth and from seven to eight 
feet deep. The sixth layer contains boulders to a depth of seven or 
eight feet, and below that is lime-stone to a depth of from five to 
seven feet. 

For administrative purposes the petty sub-division of Atarsumba 
is taken with the sub-division of Dehgam. The land revenue 
proper brought in during the year 1879-80 Rs. 2,25,148, the 
miscellaneous land receipts amounted to Rs. 50,217, so that the total 
land revenue was of Rs. 2,75,366; the abkdri receipts were 
Rs. 16,132 ; the customs revenue amounted to Rs. 35,259; certain 
veras or cesses to Rs, 24,669 ; and miscellaneous receipts from the 
sale of stamps, fines, educational fees, registration, &c., to Rs. 7226. 
The total receipts for the year came to Rs 

The total number 2 of holdings was in 1879-80 reckoned at 
15 , 875 , and the average area of a holding was estimated at five and 
a half acres. On the other hand there is no part of the division 
where the people seem poorer or wilder. 

The average rainfall registered in 1879-80 was 28*99 inches. 
Where it is available river water is drunk. 
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DehoAm, 


Assessment, 


Occupancies , 


ATARSUMBA. 

The DehgIm iriluka or sub-division and portions of the Mahi 
Kanfcha lie to the north ; the Kapadvanj sub-division of the Kaira 
British district to the east and south ; the Dehgam sub-division to 
the west. Many of the villages of this sub-division are situated 
beyond these general boundaries in the midst of British territory, 

Atarsumba is hilly, very well wooded, and picturesque. There 
are no forests or tanks. On the other hand there is no other part of 
the division where the people seem so poor. 

The rainfall registered in 1879-80 was 25*60 inches. 

The rivers Y&trak, Magam, Dhammi, Varfinsi and Motor flow 
through it. 

The surface soil is for the most part of a light sandy nature, but 
in some places there is black soil. ‘ 9 

It was reckoned that there were in 1879-80 a total number of 
4126 holdings, and the average area of a holding was reckoned to be 
five acres and three quarters. 

Dehga'm, with a population, according to the last census of 
4952 inhabitants, of whom 2612 were males and 2340 females 


Atabstjmba. 

Boundaries. 


Climate , 


Occupancies , 


|p Aem or Interest, 
: Dehgam, - 


1 % sub-divisional accounts of this district it must be noticed that under 
area bighm are mentioned and the number of these is only approximately correct 
Twenty vishvdsJiis— 1 vaslid, 20 vaskds— 1 blghcL Under assessments the rupee is the 
Baroda rupee of about 14 annas. The customs receipts include the period* from the 
1st August to the 14th November. These receipts were afterwards reckoned 
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contains a vahivdtddr’s office and munsif s court, a dispensary, and 
a school-house. There are three dharmslidlds , one called after 
Verai Mata who has a temple ; one after Mahadev, There are also 
a Government rest-house, a post office, a rather poor public garden, 
an Anglo-vernacular and a Gujarati vernacular school In this 
sub-division the village of Baliyel has a population of 2886 ; Isanpur 
Mata, of 2560 ; Nandol, of 2265 (Government school) ; Kathviida, of 
2161 ; Chalapetapura, of 1922. 

Atarsumlba, with a population, according to the last census, 
of 1448 males and 1472 females, has a mahdlkari’s office, a post 
office and a Gujarati school. The pupils meet in Rauza m Mia's 
house, a building belonging to that Sindhi pageddr, the brother of 
Dosa Mia. The Mata and Hanuman* s dharmshdla are just outside 
the town. The old fort, though in ruins, presents a somewhat 
imposing appearance. The principal gateway, which is shortly to be 
repaired, stands well above the Vdtrak river which flow r s below the 
village, and the approach to the gate is striking. Atarsiunba is, 
however, a poor and petty place surrounded by the ravines which 
lead down to the tortuous bed of its fierce little river, and His 
Highness Khanderav found it necessary to build a solid bridge to 
connect the town with the country at the back of it. A little 
manufacture in iron is done, and the knives turned outlier© are 
held in good repute. 

VagjMptir, with a population of 294 inhabitants, about four 
miles north of Atarsumba, is on the bank of the Mesva. There 
are there a dharmshdla and a temple to UtkaniesJwar Mahadev 
most picturesquely situated. The temple is esteemed to be very 
holy, for from the ling of the god there springs a constant flow of 
water as sacred as or identical with the water of the Ganges. A 
large fair is held on the Mahd Shivardtri (Febru&ry-Mareh), which 
is attended by from ten to fifteen thousand people. There are fairs 
also on the Shrdvani (July-August) Mondays and on all Vaiipdts ♦ 
The village of Kamel has a population of 2607 inhabitants. 
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Dehgam, 


Atarsumba, 


VAGJHmm, 


KALOL. 

The Kalol sub-division is bounded by the Vijapur sub-division 
and the territory of the Mansa Thakur under the Mahi Kanfcha 
Agency to the north ; by the Dehgam sub-division to the east j by 
the Daskroi sub-division of the AhmedabM district to the south ; 
by the Kadi sub-division to the 'west. 

The total area, according to the census, of 288 square miles 
consists of 253,143 big km , of which 76,975 are alienated land. 
The culturable area under occupancy is 95,002 highds ; the area of 
villages which are assessed in a lump sum is 1 1,899 highds j and the 
area of culturable waste 46,959 highds « Th© total uncul tumble 
waste is 22,308 highds , which, in addition to 10,803 bighds of waste 
land, comprises 3313 Ug'hm occupied by village sites, 3536 by, 
roads, and 4655 by tanks. 

|| The sub-division^ presents the appearance of a fairly wooded and 
well cultivated plain” There are no forests, however, or rivers or 
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lakes. The Sabarmati just tenches the western boundary of the 
sub-division. 

The registered rainfall for 1879-80 was 3G’7S inches. 

The surface soil is gomi or of a light sandy nature. Below it there 
is a stratum of red earth, below it again one of lmnkar> and then 
comes a stratum of sand. 

The land revenue proper amounted in 1879-80 to Es. 1,85,780, 
that from miscellaneous land receipts to Es. 50,41*5, so that the total 
land revenue was Es. 2,36,175. The abkdri receipts were Es. 2733, 
those arising from veras or cesses Es. 16,660, and those from 
miscellaneous sources, such as fines, court fees, sale of stamps, &c., 
Es. 16,088. The total revenue of the sub-division in 1879-80 
amounted to Es. 2,71,610. 

In the same year there were reckoned to be a total number of 
occupancies amounting to 10,344, and the average area of a holding 
was nine acres and three quarters. 

The sub-division, aecoi*dmg to the late census, had a population 
of 89,079, of whom 46,278 were men, living in eighty-five towns and 
villages, the average density being 309*30 to the square mile. Of 
the population 84,296 were Hindus, 2812 were Mahommedans, and 
1971 were Jains. 
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KIlol, 

Soil. 


Assessment. 


Occupancies, 


Population . 


PiiACEs of Interest. Kalol has a station on the Eajputa.na-Md.lwa line which is about 
Kalol. sixteen miles north of Ahmedabad and it lies about thirteen miles 

east of Kadi, and eight miles west of the Adalej well in the 
Ahmedabad district. It had in 1872 a population of 5585 
inhabitants ; according to the census of 1881, 5859 inhabitants, of 
whom 2991 were males. 

%■ The town contains a vakivdtddr’s office and jail, a travellers* 

bungalow, a Gujar&ti school, a post office, and the Bh&t/s 
dharmshdla or rest-house, and in truth the place swarms with Bhats. 
For the rest it is an uninteresting little place, but it is in the middle 
; : of a rich country where the close high hedges and numerous field 

; ; trees are a pleasant relief to the eye after a journey through the 

western portion of the division. 

ChatrXl, Five miles from Kdlol on the road to Kadi the village of Ch&tr&T 

has a well of some little pretence, said to have been built by the 
Hindu wives of Mahomed Begada and repaired by the Jdarirddr 
Malharav Gdikwar. * ° ” 

SIruab. ^SarbIr, with 3599 inhabitants; Eupal, with 3492 ; and Nardipur, 

with 3314, have all got # Government schools. Eupal has also a, 
temple of some local importance. Eandheja has over 8,000 
f /' inhabitants; Kolvada, 2821 ; Unava, 2581 and a Government school ; 

Limbodra, 2566; Adharaj 2647 ; Sdmtej, 2624 ; Panasar, Titoda, SayaJ 
and Lerisa, over 2000 inhabitants. 
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Chapter XIII. 
SuTb-divisioas. 
;; Kadi, 
Aspect* 


[ The general aspect of tlxe division is very unprepossessing as it 
consists of an uninterrupted plain bare of all trees. Round tie 
town of Kadi, however, and in its neighbourhood there are field trees 
in fair abundance, a gently undulating country, and numerous tanks* 
Rut there are no forests, no lakes, no rivers even in the sub- 
division* 

The lowest temperature recorded in 1879-80 was 54°, the highest 
102°, the registered rainfall for the year being 31*39 inches. 

For the most part the surface soil is of a light sandy kind and 
about four feet deep* The next stratum is of black mould about four 
feet deep, the third of ehunam Jeanhar about five feet in depth, the 
fourth layer is of a rich yellow earth, the fifth is of sand to a depth 
of quite seven feet, and below it is a layer of red earth combined 
with small pieces of stone. In places, and especially to the west of 
the sub-division, black soil is met with at the surface. Under it is 
found a layer of yellow earth seven feet deep, then a layer of 
ehunam lumbar mixed with yellow earth, below it a layer of thick 
coarse sand, below it again a layer of fine red earth mixed with 
small stones, and below this ehunam lumbar in combination with a 
reddish clay. 

The land revenue proper amounted to Rs. 2,99,466, while 
miscellaneous land receipts brought in Rs. 35,228, so that the total 
land revenue came to Rs. 8,34,695. The abbari receipts were 
Rs. 1160 ; customs revenue Rs. 11,204; nerds or cesses Rs. 18,408; 
and the receipts under miscellaneous heads, such as fines, educational 
fees, sale of stamps and registration, amounted to Rs* 34,886* The 
total revenues of the sub-division were, therefore, Rs. 4,00,354* 

; The total number of holdings was 12,865, and the average area 
i of a holding was reckoned at six acres and seven-eighths. 

The sub-division had 110 towns and villages, and a population 
of 88,733 individuals, of whom 45,950 were men and 42,783 women, 

' the average density to the square mile being 317*01. Of the entire 
1 population 78,489 were Hindus, 8664 were Mahommedans, 1552 

I were Jains, 19 Parsis, and 4 Christians. 

‘ The census of 1881 gives the sub-division m area of 280 square 
miles. Of a total area of 334,492 bighds, there are 51,123 bighds 
of alienated land* The colturabio area of the remainder 
:£ ; ,?p ntains in lands under occupancy^ 147,7.1 1 bighds , in villages 
Ifop, which a lump sum assessment is laid 21,693 bighds, and in 
fleulturable waste 93,872 bighds . Of a total uncnlturable waste of 
bighds , village sites. occupy 3927 bighds, roads 4479 bighds , 

1 .tanks 7302 bighds*. 

'The town of Kadi, situated north latitude 23° 18", east longitude 
had a population of 16,725 inhabitants according to the 
i;censu$ of 1871, of 16,689, according to that of 1881, of whom 8122 
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Description, 


were males and 8567 females. It 
the_ Gaikwar’s State, owing i " 
position as head-quarters of the divi 

Kadi is about twelve or fourteen miles 
on the Eajputaaa and C. I. line i 
Ahmedabad and to the north of that 
connects the two places. T' 
fields with thick hedges and numerous trees. . 

Chattel the aspect of the country changes somewhat, 
plain there is a series of gentle undulations, and _ 
the sandy ridges i is a piece of water well stocked during thecold 
months with .feathered game. The field trees are fewer, hedges 

i V T . more ;. xtensiTO > but round the villages are clusters 
of trees. In the immediate vicinity of the town of Kadi there is no 
want of fine shade, and the place is picturesque, the plaster domes of 

North of tW n w f r -° m i fai ' ?i Ut ! ° f thick W00d whioh surrounds it. 
TV 0 j ot the town is a broad sheet of water fringed with trees and on 

iseffelfteelvS to, l clies A the kou f. s tbe domed gate or Gumti Darvaja 

nretev nIwi P i A d * f r0ad tk e city eastward leads to a 

pretty public garden at present well -tended. A well preserved o-ate 

gSf ft the a» town its SLTrf igk 

Kadi. It stands on a slight elevation, and its brick walls and 
numerous buttresses, though they enclose no great aria are of 
enormous_ thickness and m a good state of preservation. The chief 

The trir 6 ?,! is tte Ean ^ Mahdl which is partly in rates. 

ifc Wit]l ^e J%irdar Malhdrtev, 


is a place of some importance in 
$. to ,. ifc . s . Pas* history and its present 
vision. 

west of Kfilol, whose station 
is distant sixteen miles from 
i town. A heavy sandy road 
I he country round Kalol is that of close 
Beyond the village of 
'•-1. Instead of a 
in every dip between 
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the Audich Brahmans, the Kapadvanj Villa, the Sonars, Hanum&n, Chapter XU 

and the Khakhi Bava. The holy man, who for many years was the Sub-dhrision 

glory of this institution which bears his name, died but a little while 

* . Kabl 

ago. 

The chief among* the Kadi temples is that to Euteshvar Mahddev, Temples, 
which in a sense commemorates the acquisition of the place by the 
present family of the Gaikwars, for if was built by the son of the 
Diw&n Bdbaji. Next ranks the Mandir of the Gosavi Maharaja, which 
contains some elaborate carving, and that of the Khakhi Bava 
mentioned above. Then the temples to Bhimnath Mahadev, Kashi- 
vishvanath Mahadev, Pimpaleshvar Mahadev, Ambaji Mata, Shukal 
Shivlal Mahadev of recent erection, Sindvi Mata, and the temples of 
Radha Krishna, Balaji and Narsingji. No special interest is attached 
to most of these buildings. 

Several fairs are held during the year. Praneshvar Mahadev's Fairs. 
fair takes place on the eighth day of the dark fortnight of Shravan 
(July- August) ; that of the Serpent God at Kundal on the fifth 
day of the same fortnight; that of Baldpur on the nineteenth of 
Raj 4b ; Sindvi Mata’s fair takes place on the second of the light 
fortnight of Asluld (Juno-July) ; and the fair of Alusan Mah&dev 
on the eleventh day of the same period. 

The prominent manufacture of the town is calico printing*. Manufactures. 
Brass pots are also made and zinc vessels so designed as to keep 
water cook 

Neither the industry nor the agricultural wealth nor the position 
of Kadi marks the place as a fit capital for the northern 
division, even if it be connected with the main line by a narrow 
gauge railway. It owes that distinction to the fact that it was the 
head-quarters of the Jagirdar MalMmlv Gdikwar. 

Just before the Marathas took firm root in Gujarat, the Babis History. 
settled themselves in the districts north of Ahmedabad and south of 
Radhanpur and Sami. Datmlji ousted them after the battle of Pdnipat 
and gave his son Khanderav Gaikwar, Himmat Bahddur, the jagir 
of which Kadi became the chief place. There was constant rivalry 
between the junior and the elder branch of the family, and the 
| Jdgirdar and his son, Malhdrrav, took frequent advantage of the 
dissensions which weakened the ruling family. Finally Malharrdv 
I j sided with the illegitimate Kanhoji, and in 1802 his city of Kadi was .;■■■ 
besieged by Sir William Clarke who was sent with a British force 
% to assist the rather weak military demonstration of Major Alexander . p..-,. ;;p 

\Walker. 1 Malhamw’s lines were forced, and he himself surrendered 
the fort, the town and the country to the ally of the British. 

. R&'jpur has a population of 2 69 8 inhabitants ; Vamaj, of 2196; Ba'ji 
(Government school) ; Thai, of 2194; Adaraj, of 
pxtover 2000, while Dangarva, which is twenty-seven miles from 
b^Ahmedib^d, has a station on the Rajputana line and a post office* 
with a population of 2061. , . 
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Sub-divisions. 

Patta^. 

Boundaries. villages are 

sub-division 
by that of Vadavali 
Harej. 

Area ‘ *5^ area of Pattan sub-division, according to the late 

census, 469 square miles, and of the petty sub-divisionof Hdrei 217 
square miles, taken together is 511,034 highm ; but of this 58 010 
ighds are alienated land. In the culturable area 250,753 biqhas 
were under occupancy in 1879-80, while 41,461 bigUs made up the 
culturable area of villages assessed in a lump sum, and the area of 

SteT 5SMQ 5 932 was made up of 3580 bighds under village 

Tz^i h hL b ' gi T fi nder r ° adSj 770S bighds occupied by tanks, afd 
12,79o btghas of other waste land. 

Aspect. The sub-division presents the appearance of a fairly wooded nlain 

The river Sarasvati runs through the middle ofit CE 

“ iu c “ tai “ *«** i 4»gS5 

T'" ?,! 87M0 ™ 65 “ *>*«*, »a 

did not exceed 2M incles 6 ™ reg “ terod “ 

** t,wi sub-division the surface soil is 

tta-e’is generally *&? *>« 

A„„. Tie tad revenue .proper of tic snb-dirision amounted to 

connected with* tie uTjAf , f ">? »«>» »»rces 

Sta&loS.S reoei f! amre *. 8S53 / tiose° from 

from “* 


PATTAK 

The sub-division of Pattan in the Kadi division is bounded on 
the north by Disa under Palanpur, and some isolated Pattan 
situated withm Palaupur territory. To the east the 
is bounded by the Sidhpur sub-division ; to the south 
.—i; and to the west by the petty sub-division of 



■m 
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The aspect of Harej is extremely uninteresting, as it consists of a 
hare and level plain. * The Banas and the Sarasvati flow through the 
sub-division. 

The registered rainfall in 1879-80 was 16*16 inches. 

The surface soil is for the most part sandy, but black soil is 
occasionally met with. 

The total number of holdings in 1879-80 was 2956, and the 
average area of a holding was calculated to be thirteen acres and 
three quarters. 

The late census gave the petty sub-division forty-eight towns and 
villages with a population of 26,282, of whom 18,988 were males, the 
average density to the square mil© being 12 Til. Of the entire 
population 25,135 were Hindus, 782 were Mahommedans, and 862 
were Jains. 
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• Pattan. ( 

Anhilmda or 
AnhUpur* 

Am. 745-6. 


1 EAs Mila. Van or Vanr&j is also said to have been tbo foundling son of Sivant 
Sing, one of the slaves of the B«Vj& Plmr (Portia) of Kananj. Milford A. E. IX. 185-7. 

8 According to the Ain-i-AkMri (1590) the seven kings were; Eta. BAj, who 
reigned 60 'years ; Jog lUj, 3S years ; Khenn or Bhim Rij, 2S years ; lUja Pitta, 29 

S 3 ; Rija Bijya Smgh, 2 5 years ; Bdja llivat Singh, 15 years ; and Eija feivant 
a ; 7 years— in all 196 years. , . m . , 

8 In a small temple near the present post office is an ancient earvm^ of Shiva and 
Pdrvati with an inscription Stating that it was dedicated by v an E&j m b. 802 (A.m 
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We may Here permit ourselves a digression on the Jain temples of 
Pattan. About one-eighth of the present inhabitants are Jains/ 
and they have not less than 108 temples in the place. One of the 
largest is that dedicated to Panchyasara Parashnatli. The mandap 
is open in the centre and the sanctuary is cut off by a screen through 
which is seen a row of white marble images. The temple is sur- 
rounded by a bamti or series of twenty-four cells, each enshrining 
images, and one of these is the image of Yan Raj at whose left hand 
is his minister Jamb. Another notable Jain temple is the Sarnia 
Parashn&th in the DMndar Vada with its beautifully tessalated 
marble floor and large black marble image ascribed to Sampvati 
Raja.. In the same quarter is the temple of Mahavira Svami which 
contains the largest of the many curious and valuable Pustak khdnds 
or Jain libraries which are carefully and jealously guarded by the 
Gorji. They consist, according to Mr. Burgess, who was allowed to 
enter the rooms and see the manuscripts, entirely of palm-leaf scrip- 
tures, carefully kept in cloth and ghodardj (Calamus aromaticus) 
and deposited in large chests. 1 

The Soldnki Line. — The founder of the Solanki line was, as we 
have said, Mul R&j/and he rose to the throne by a series of crimes, 
but he and his successors 2 made themselves very famous as the 
Balhdra kings, and to them the city owes its great name. It was in 
the reign of Chamund, the second of the line, that the well known 
Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Somn&th. On his way thither he fell 
suddenly on the unprotected city of Anhilvada, and Ch&mund fled. 
The SulUn at that time made no pause but passed on to the rich 
shrine of Somndth. During the third day of his siege of the temple, 
Valabh Sen, the heir-apparent of the Gujarat ‘throne, and his 
nephew, Bhim Dev, struck one blow for their religion, but the 
standard of Anhilvdda was beaten down and 5000 of her soldiers 
were slain. After sacking Somndth and capturing the fort of 
Gandaba into which Bhim Dev had thrown himself, the Sultdn 
returned to Anhilvdda, where he probably passed the rainy season. 3 
So fertile and pleasant did he then find the place that it is said he 
intended to live there some years in order to mature certain nlans 
for the conquest of China and Pegu. He abandoned the ‘idea, 
however, and quitted Anhilvada, leaving Dulabh 4 there as his 
tributory. Valabh was made prisoner, but Bhim Dev still ranged 
the country and retarded Mahmud’s progress homewards. Dulabh 
Rdi| constructed the reservoir still known as the Dulabh Sarovar. 
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Under Bhim Dev 1/ his son Karan Dev and his grandson and the 
magnificent Sidh Raj Jai Singh, the Solanki kingdom reached its 
farthest limits. It is said to have been the head of eighteen states 
extending from Kolhapur in the south to Mai va and even to the 
banks of the Ganges in the north, and perhaps its boundaries touched 
the Satlej and the Indus. 1 2 Round the name of Sidh R&j gather 
most of the old traditions of the place ; to him are ascribed most 
of the ancient works of art of which the memory alone survives* 
We shall refer to them later on. Sidh Raj Jai Singh was succeeded 
by Kumar Pal, for many years the zealous pupil of the Jain AcMria 
Hemachandra. To this saint and his king are also ascribed many a 
tale and the creation of many a famous building. The site is still 
shown of the holy Manikashala or convent of Hemachandra. The 
king erected a temple to Parashnath, named the Kumar YiMr, and 
placed images therein. But, later in life, he abandoned his heresy 
for the Brahman religion, and when Mahadev appeared to him in a 
dream and promised to reside in his Anhilpura he prepared him a 
fitting abode. The descendants of Kumar PaPs son Lavan Prasad 
subsequently reappear at Anhilvada as the Ydghela dynasty. 3 

As it is to Jai Singh Sidh Raj or to his son that the glories of 
Anhilvada are ascribed, we may here give some account of the 
magnificence of that ancient town and tell what now remains of 
them. An extract from an old writer 4 * * * 8 brings Anhilvada in its 
splendour before us, and vividly pourtrays some of the peculiarities of 
its people; “ The city of Kahrvala is governed by a great prince 
called the Balh&ra. lie has troops of elephants, worships Buddha, 
wears a gold crown and dresses in rich robes. He generally rides a 
horse, especially once a week, when, with a hundred women richly 
clothed with gold and silver, rings on their hands and feet, their 
hair in braids, he gives himself up to games and show-fights. The 
ministers and commanders only go with the king on occasion of 
battle. The chief strength of the king lies in the elephants. His 
title Balhara means the king of kings. The city is frequented by a 
great number of Musalm&n. merchants who resort to it on business. 
They are well received by the king and Iris officers and find protection 
and security. The Indians are by nature inclined to justice. Their 
good faith, loyalty and faithfulness are so well known that every one 
hears that their country is prosperous. As a proof of their love of 
honesty, if a creditor is anxious to receive a debt, he has only to 
draw a line round his debtor who will not move till he has satisfied 
his creditor or the debt is paid. The people eat grain and vegetables 
and animals that die a natural death* They never take away 
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1 In the reign of Bliim Bev, while he was making an inroad into Sind, Bhoj 

Bdj sent an army into Gujanit under an adventurer named Kdlehandra, who got 
as far as AnMlpur, sacked the city, sowed shell-money at the gate of the city, and 

so returned after extorting njaypatra. 

. * The Bii of Daur (Dravida), head of all the B&is in Hindustan, sent to ask the 

king of Gujar&t on what grounds he claimed independence. Jai Singh (Sidh B&j) by 

a device led Mm to believe that it was owing to a magician who was his servant* 

So the Daur M refrained from disturbing him (Elliot, II. 167). 

8 Kumir P&1 gave Anak or Armonii, a scion of the valiant race of Soldnkis, 
V%hel or Vy&ghripalia (the tiger’s city). * A1 Edrisi (a.d, 1153)* 
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animal life. They have a great respect for cattle and bury them 
when they die ; when they get past work they feed them.” 

Another brilliant description of Anhilvada in its palmy days is 
quoted by Forbes from the Kumar Pal Charitra. The broad area 
(twelve has) of the town, its eighty-four market places, its gold 
and silver mints, the splendour of the palaces and its nnilfcitudinons 
but well arranged offices,, the vastness and order of the dues which 
daily amounted to one million tankas (Rs. 5000), the temples and 
schools of learning, the pleasant groves and fountains by which 
discussions on the Vedas were conducted, all this and more is 
affectionately and minutely related by the old historian. 1 

Before describing what is the present condition of Anhilvada a 
few words may be allowed to the traditions of such traces of it as 
remain. The RdnFs Vavis said to be the work of Udaya M&ti, 
Bhim Dev^s consort, but much of it was removed at a later time to 
form the materials of the Bahadur Sing Vav. 2 The small low temple 
of KAlika Mita contains the images of KAlika and Bhadra Kali in 
white marble, and in a recess a small figure of Amba Mata. Here 
is also a jdladhdra with the representation of a human head shown 
by the Brahmans as that of Jagdeva Parmar, the faithful servant 
who did not hesitate to lose his life that he might prolong the days 
of his lord. 

The Sehesling or Sahasraling TalAv, the tank with the thousand 
shrines, was dedicated to Shiv by Sidh Raj just before he set out 
on his expedition against Yashovarma, king of Malva.. A merchant 
left nine Idkhs of Balotras with a certain banker and died, . The 
heirs of thedatter knew nothing of the sum and refused to take it. 
J ai Sing Sidh Raj decided that the money should be spent in 
building a reservoir,' and it was done, “the finest in the world, 
hitherto unsurpassed by all that the cleverest and wisest have 
executed or imagined, and it remains to this day 3 .” 

Of all that existed six and a half centuries ago to the delight of 
the world, what remains ? The visitor who now passes through the 
modern town of Pattan, glancing at stolen bits of ancient stone 
stuck here and there in city wall or squalid hut, after leaving 
the north-western gate, ^ soon comes to the temple of Kalika M&ta. 
Two majestic bastions with a curtain of wall ending briefly in mound 
and rubbish form the sombre back-ground of a clustre of gnarled 
tamarinds and banyan trees, whose old trunks have buttressed up 
wall and arch. The lowly temple nestles under their shade and 
is a fit monument of death. Emerging into the world beyond, one 
comes on a wide hollow clothed with luxuriant crops and" bounded 
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on all sides by the gentle swelling mound that alone marks the 
sweep of Anhilvada's ancient walls. A little further and in a 
sudden dip is found all that remains of the Rani's weih A solitary 
column, richly carved, but battered and worn with time, still stands ; 
beyond is the masonry lining of what was once the circular pit, but 
creeper and bush hide the fretted stone and the tailor-bird has 
hung there its graceful nest. Over all the glories of the great 
capital nature has spread a gentle 
which the rich crops thrive. 
be traced 
ruin 
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" i covering of soft sandy soil in 
5 . The slopes of the Sahasraling taldv can 
in its centre is a mound with a Mahommedan looking 
at its summit called the R&ni's palace. The city stretched far 
to the west, and its houses probably lined the southern bank of the 
Sarasvati. But all is worn away, and no brick or marble wall stands 
here and there. The open country is dotted round with thick 
clumps of trees, a few Fir's dargas gleam white from their midst, 
close at hand is the solitary Shaiva shrine the potters have lately built 
to Jasma, the beautiful and chaste Odani, who put an end to her life 
that she might escape the suit of the great king, Sidk Raj. The 
tale of hex' resistance and sad success is not fitly commemorated 
by the stiff brick building which still wants its facing of stone, 
nor is the common belief that she was the cause of the splendid 
tank with its thousand shrines in keeping with her humble fate. 

Events that happened long ago led to the entire cffacement of a 
great capital, but up to within the last few years men dug up and 
removed the old stones to form materials for their houses. A whole 
stone causeway leading from Anhilvada to Pattan is composed in 
great part of excellently carved fragments stolen from the historic 
city. The walls of the modern town and the various houses are full 
of such fragments, and there are various modern temples and shrines 
composed entirely of the carved fragments of pillars. The right to 
dig for stone used to be let out fora few thousand rupees a year, 
“A. feeling of remorse," wrote Mr. James a few years ago, u comes 
over the spectator who visits any of the quarries. There is one on 
the site of an old bastion in which an elegant little temple one© 
stood, and the fragments of the pyramidal roof and the carved 
capitals of the pillars, not being found useful, are lying there thrown 
on one side, evidencing the richness of the edifice. Valuable marble 
slabs and huge stone pillars and blocks, carved and plain, are^ daily 
being 'disinterred," The practice is now peremptorily forbidden. 
In a modern temple outside the city there is bricked up in a wall 
an idol, evidently ancient, called the u Mother of the Scorpions," 
from the belly of "which is to be seen oozing out a gummy substance 
something like a small red scorpion. 

The glory of the Solanki line and the prosperity of their capital 
' oaxpe to an end in. the reign of the second Bhim Dev, the Madman," 
who once (A,n 1194) crossed swords successfully with Kutb-ud-din 
and shut him up in Ajrnir, but who later, when his general Jivan 
R4x had been defeated by Eutb-ud-din under the walls of the 
capital, fled from Anhilvada. The scene of the bloody battle is placed 
close to the Khan Sarovar Gate. In Am. 1196 Bhim Dev once again 
!®ri#d the chancepf war at the head of a confederacy of Mairs. Again 
b 283—7 G A ■ 
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he failed to make head against the invader who ravaged Gujarat 
and finally took Anhilvada, henceforth called Nehrvala by the 
Mnsalmdns. A Musaiman garrison was left in the town that must 
subsequently have been withdrawn or have been gradually 
annihilated. 

The Vdghela Line . — Though the hold of the foreigners was not 
permanent the capital had suffered a blow from which it could not 
recover. It passed through long years of gradual decay relieved 
by occasional periods of prosperity under the Yaghela kings, who 
for nearly a century (1214-1303) retained their independence. 1 The 
last of the line was Karan Yaghela Ghelo (the insane), who in a.d. 
1297 fled before the face of Alaf Kh&n, the brother, and Misrafc 
Khan, the minister of Ala-ud-din. Efim Dev, the Raja of Devaghad, 
gave him shelter, but his evil fate pursued him. His wife, Karel a 
Devi, became the favourite consort of the SuMnand her daughter 
Deval R&ni was seized by her orders and brought to Delhi that she 
might afterwards become the bride of the Shahzada, 2 

Mahommedan Governors and Kings of Gujarat . — The existence of 
the old Hindu capital of Anhilvida now came to a close. As Briggs 3 
Gujarashtra says : ce Whatever may be the opinion of Pattan having 
furnished Ahmedfib&d with building materials, it is certain that 
towards the close of the thirteenth century Ala-ud-din levelled its 
walls and buried the temples in their foundations. As a last token of 
conquest he ploughed up the ground on which they stood with the 
ass.” Ankilvada was succeeded by Nehrvala and portions of Nehrv41a 
continue to this day in the south and east of the present town of 
Pattan. . Sent a second time, a.d. 1304, to settle Gujarfit, Alaf KMn 
erected in the capital the Friday mosque of white marble of which 
the materials px^obably came from older Hindu buildings. Moham- 
medan governors continued to rule Gujarat from Nehrvala for 
nearly a century, and when (1410-11) the yoke of the Delhi 
emperors was cast off by the Mahommedan kings of Gujarfit, the 
founder of the line and his son, Sultan Mahrnad Tatar KMn, 
still lived in Nehrv&la. Then the capital was transferred to 
Ahmedfibad and it is said that Nehrvfila was not only the model on 
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country settled again, 1 Muharamed Toglilak (1325-51) found Himself 
forced to suppress a revolt in Gu jar fit (1345) headed by the MogHals. 
This He did triumphantly, but, called away to quiet a rebellion in 
Devaghad* a fresh rising took place in Gujarat. Toghi* the leader, 
was driven out of Broach and thence fled to Cambay* to Asaval 
(Ahmedabad)* and finally to Nehrvala Pat tan. To that place the 
Sultan followed him and there he resided to settle the affairs of 
Gujarat for the space of three rains, 2 It would be useless to give 
the mere names of the governors of Gujarfit who ruled in Nehrvala 
Pattan up to the time when Zaffir KMn became King Muzeffir Sh&h. 
When this son of a Rajput convert 3 rose to the throne* the country 
he ruled was not so great and prosperous as it became a century 
later. But the kingdom of Gujarat rose and afterwards fell when 
the great Moghal emperors touched it* nor does its history concern 
Anhilvada. How miserable its latter condition was one may judge 
from the fact that under the last of the kings* Muzaffar Shah III 
(1581 -1572)* the city of Nehrvala Pattan* its cultivation* internal 
dues and police taxes yielded only 1*60*000 tankhas (Rs. 16*000), 
while the revenue derived from the district of Pattan amounted to 
tankhas 26*50*000 or Ks. 2*65*000.* 

Just before the coming of Akbar* who once again forced Gujarat 
to submit to the dominion of Delhi (1.572)* the country <c was in a 
miserable state of anarchy.” Independent rulers held portions of it y 
“ one possessed the ruins of Anhilpnra with much of the country 
between the Sabarmati and the Banas.” This was the Muzaffar 
SMh III. to whom allusion lias been made. It was doubtful if the 
lad was really the son of Mahomed It* the nephew and heir of the 
magnificent Bahddur Shah* and he was certainly a mere puppet in the 
hands of Efcimad Kluln* a quondam Hindu slave and favourite of the 
late king. Etimdd was opposed by a chief named Ohengiz Khan 
with whom the Mirz&s took refuge after their rebellion against 
Akbar. On the death of Ohengiz Khan the Mirzds tried to make a 
little kingdom for themselves in Gujarat; and it was to get rid of 
them that Efcimad Kluln summoned Akbar. The emperor entered 
Pattan for the first time in 1572 and soon after defeated the Mirz&s* 
but in 1573 he was again forced to move from Agra to Pattan. 
He performed one of his wonderful marches and fell suddenly on 
. Mirza Husain who* joining one of the king's officers* was besieging 
the capital; and again Akbar gained a complete victory. Poor 
Muzaffar SMh who had lived quietly enough at the imperial court 
!?);lpr’;sQme ; . ; yearh, (1573- 1581) afterwards made an attempt to regain 
his dominions and for a short time the imperial troops were shut up 
in Pattan. Defeated in the end the last of the Gujanlt kings died 
by his own hand in 1593. 

After Gujarat had settled down as a province of the empire the 
history of Pattan is again swallowed up in that of Ahmed&bdd. It 
5'-: i?i ; worth noticing that Behrfm* the proud minister of the youthful 
Akbar* was assassinated in Nehrvala while he was preparing to 
cross the sea on a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
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Pattav. brick. They have oxen that will travel 
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Many silk goods are made there, 
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and now it is a mosque.” 
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silk stuffs and coarse calicoes.” In a < 

(Ogilvy-’s Atlas, V. 213-14) we hear of “ 
surrounded with a 1 
middle of the city 
formerly by the heathens 
Besides this there 


TraveUers have told us something of Nehrvdla Pattan. Gladwin 

a stone fort and another of 
fifty kos (75 miles) in half a 

; 1 are transported 

. , . - 3, a.b. 1606) writes of the 

A great city where formerly was good trade. 

‘ hr" 3 '™ 1 * ias a fort and a very fine 

nilars. They used to worship idols in it 
Mandelslo in 1638 (II. 121 Harris) also 
inhabitants live chiefly by weaving 
r u a description given about 1660, 
„ , -“a large city six leagues round 

wail, the houses being built of stone. In the 
is a magnificent Mahommedan mosque built 
on 1050 pillars of marble and other stones, 
■x , are man y other fair structures, and without the 

city are diverse pleasant gardens, most of them decayed with ruined 
heaps, to testify their former splendour. On the east side of the 
^ 7 a ff rea t castle _ surrounded with high walls and strong 

* T S^ich is the residence of the governor. The people arf 
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PadmanAth, which is at a mile's distance from tie Sarovar, out of 
gratitude for the cure effected on him by a Kumbhdr of an ulcer 
from which he was suffering. The potters still ply their trade on 
the spot. 

The tomb which covers the body of Behram, the minister of the 
young Emperor Akbar, who was assassinated in Nehrv&la while 
preparing to cross the sea on his enforced pilgrimage to Mecca, is 
beyond the Sahasraling tahtva. There are many Mahommedan 
shrines in Pattan, such as that of Gebanshah Dada Deliyar's Makan 
near the temple of Bechraji at the KMn Sarovar, Maktumji Pir’s 
Darga, 1 and many others. A centenarian, whose knowledge of 
Pattan is great, enumerates in the first division 601 Pirs, male 
and female. In the old and new city of Pattan he gives eleven as 
having been of importance. Pir Sultan Haji Hud came to Pattan 
in H, 416 when Prince Kuran ruled ; Pir Amin Mahomed ftumi 
came when Sidh Raj reigned; Pir Mukhtum Hisdmadin came to 
Pattan in the reign of Kuvar Pal in H. 736 ; Pir Sayad Hussein 
in H. 798 ; the ancestor of the present Ladfimiyd Topay, a jaghirdir 
of Pattan, Pir MauMna Y&kub, in H. 800 when Muzlffar was 
sultan. The rest came later in the time of Ahmed Shah, of Akbar, 
or; after. 

The empire of the Moghuls began to break up in Gujarit early in 
the last century, and from 1719 the G4ikwar was one of the chiefs 
who constantly invaded the plains. Meanwhile certain Mahommedan 
nobles aimed at acquiring independent lordships. Among others 
Kamdl-ud-din Babi got hold of AhmedaMd. He stood firm till the 
alliance of the Peshva and Gaikw&r enabled a confederacy of 
Mar&tha chiefs to enforce his departure on the solemn understanding 
that he was to retain Pattan, Visnagar, Vijctpur, and other places. 
The battle of P&nipat raised among the Mahommedans a passing hope 
that the Maratliis were broken in power. But the great defeat 
left Damaji free to extend his dominions without fear of the Peshva. 2 
Prom Ahmed&bad Kamal-ud-din had come to Pattan where he died, 
and his tomb is still to be seen in the Budder. In S. 1820 (1763-64) 
Dam&ji attacked the B4bis at Visnagar. Zoravar Khan had taken 
the place of his deceased brother, Kam&l-ud-din, and he had with 
Mm two of his nephews Gazuddin and Nazumiah. While defending 
Ylsnagar he was killed by a bullet in action, but the two nephews 
took up the task he had left and for twenty months spun out their 
.. Those /were not the days of immense armies and pitched 
battles for Gujarat ; the Babis had a small body of partly discip^ed 
cavalry and they were joined by a large crowd of K&nkrej 
but even such a force could defy the Marathas from behind wa^i. 


The Mardskds 
and Pattan, 


l It is said to hare been built on the site of the posh&Ia of the famous Jama 
Aoharya Hemachandra, the spiritual guide of Kumdra Fdla, This king also built 
close to the spot a temple having thirty- two sides. He built it in one night with the 
help of a demon in expiation of his sin in eating a sweatmeat called ghebar, which he 
thought must taste like flesh. At its dedication the temple was burnt down and the 
superstitious king did not rebuild it* 

8 This opportunity is taken to supplement a somewhat defective passage in the 
Political History, * ‘ i. ' • ■ 
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Tfew ■ ■ cussensions grew numerous the troops mutinied,* and the 
Babi minister Mangal Jay, wrote DamAji a letter offering to boll 
Him oyer the territory. The letters fell into the HaSs of Nalmkb 
and pioved to his mind that the time had come to cease Ins strawl* 
He threw himself on the generositv of tlm p.; i e lllh 8t i uggle. 

to to. Thess toed Dto i LtodedtSta 

Gaikwdr tor their guest, and IWji received the Babi kindlv 
They were permitted to take their personal pronertl mTnf plk 7 * 
and to retain of all their possessions P S ami 25 
with three and a half villages near Pattan. So the citvfell irffn fi 

Gdikwar s dominions the greater part of the S 

northern division, and his death W been i 
and capture of his son Govindrav at Dhod; 

Budder where he died is kept as a sort 0 - 
impress of his feet on marble may vet be 
tasteful temple raised to his 
public garden. A temple to 
of the KhAn Sarovar tank L w 
good and somewhat novel, the r - 
flights of steps, on the top landing 
supported by pillars brought from the 
f The modern town of Pattan f 
sbuth a portion of the old Nehrvala” 
the result of Maratha efforts. It ‘ 

Anhilvdda and is nearly a mile away irem 
entirely surrounded by a wall, most of which 
and a good height, the mud of the — " " ■ 

halt way up with stone and then 
baroyar gate was reconstructed and 
rebuilt by Fatesing’s Komdvisddr, 
gateway, the old walls of Nehrvala 
most part, however, the city wall 
been erected by the Komavisdar 
twenty years (1806). Starting 

= « £ 8 pTtitnuutr e ;the fc Guno 

tl. to of tie BBA 2£a, 

th n m S T aS T N - y£h ’ 11 1 ° 54 - Both the 
the G&ifewar. It is always said that p a +t„ 

gates, the half-gate being the opening caHec 
on the west SI de of the Budder, a ? nd 

wW pi 'f Cip h l ? ivisions of the city are as fc 


g to the 

■ present magnificent 

had been preceded by the defeat 

’ Jap- The room in the ' 

1 a sor k of sanctuary, where the 
be Seen. A remarkably 
memory is the chief ornament of the 
. bfl * v he n himself erected on the edge 
is also well -worth seeing. The design is 
3 ascent to the temple proper being of 
«.n inn. of which is an open court 
old Anhilvdda. 

though it contains to the east and 
. > } a > together with the Budder 
is situated to the south-east of old 
away from the Sarasvati. It is 
t is of great thickness 
wall and terreplein being faced j 
a with brick. The lofty KUn 
- a portion of the walls around it 
but to the right, as one enters the 
Have not been repaired. For the 
m S ,X er y modem and is said to have 
atia baheb Parhhu in the space of 
±rom the north-east and walk;™ 
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Chapter XIII, 
Sub- divisions. 
Pattas. 


The chief public buildings are the Sarkdrvdda in the Budder 
which contains the offices of the vabivdtdar and munsiff, the post 
office the school and hospital, the havelis named after Kdzi Khdn, 
Ka.zi’ Dosa Miah, Jamdldin Isdf, Mahommed Soda, gar, Fatekhan 
Jain ad Ar, Gandharb Sultan, the Tripolin and Shaik Farid’s mosque. 
There are four dharmsliahts, those oE Yaikimth Rdi’s Vddi, Hi n gala’s 
Yadi, Sidheshvar Mahddev, and one for Mu salmans. There are a 
post office, and an Anglo -vernacular, a Gujarati and a Marathi school. 

There are five places or dargas of Pirs at which an annual fair 
is held, that of Bdva Hdji, of Shaikh Tnrudin, of Mulana Saheb, 
of Sayad Hussein, and of Makhtumji Saheb. 

The Hindus consider the spot called Padmanath holy, and an 
annual fair is held there. 

Pattan, says one informant, is well known for its knives and 
cutlery, its manufacture of nut-crackers, and best of all its pottery. 
This is renowned for its lightness, strength and the taste with which 
it is coloured. Another informant lays no stress upon the wood 
carving and cutlery, but insists that the pottery is far superior to 
any thing in Gujardt, though he laughs at the potters for making a 
mystery of the glazing process. The otdy pottery to be compared 
to it is that of Chimaghar between Jabalpur and Alldhdbdd. A 


Pilgrimages 
and Fairs* 


Manufactures. 


V AD A 7 ALL 

The VabIvau sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to 
the south by the Yiramgdm sub-division of the Ahmedabad British 
district ; to i he east by portions of Mahi Kantha territory and by the 

Mesana sub-division ; to the north by the Pattan sub-division ; and 

i The compiler has lately had an opportunity of inspecting the manufactures of 

Pattan. All are rude. , , .. ' 


Yadavali. 
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territory 686 ^ 6118 sub ' division o£ HArej and by Radhanpur 

According to the census, the area of the sub-division was 296 
square miles Of a total area of 273,352 bighds alienated lands 
ioqToq hghas. The culturable area under occupancy is 

h :fl as > area of villages on which a lump sum is assessed 
i /,46 b big has and that of culturable waste is 45,056 bighds The 
total unculturable waste is 20,349 bighds and comprises 217 6 bighds 
occupied by village sites, 3470 bighds on account of roads, 6521 
hghas on account of tanks and 8 1 8 1 bighds of unculturable waste land/ 
The aspect of the sub-division is most uninteresting as the 
trees errUp6e ^ monoi:ony o£ *he P^ a ' n is unrelieved by the presence of 

The Rupen flows through the sub-division, but, as its waters are 
brackish, it is of no use for drinking purposes* 

The rainfall in 1879-80 was 12 inches 4 cents. 

ffjoST" 7 s “ dy - 1,1 p, “ 6S “ a ° TOr a 

was n i7| 7 acre S t3iere 42,849 holdin ^ of which the average area 

According to the census of 1881, there were in th* sub-division 
11 1 towns and villages, with a population of 91,643, of whom 48 241 
were males, the average density to the square mile being 309’6(X Of 

W6K HM “ 8 - 2892 

with, a populatioii of 7019 inhabitants according to 

whom ^ °i a f cording to the more recent census, of 

whom 3963 were males, contains a vahivatddr’s office and a nolice I 

2MSSJ3S! *• * om - Wm4ii ' s «•»•«* * 4-S | 

. T he large Shravak’s temple in the town, dedicated to Parashndth l 

b«l S f a ?i a I e C0Sfc SeV6 T. Mkhs o£ ru P ees ’ ail d was built by subscription 
half a century ago. Its numerous brick steeples form a prominent 
landmark and from a distance give it the look of a Norman castle’ 
a 611 visi£ed ' f 18 ^ lsco vered to be made almost entirely of Dhran^adra 
rZ£**»?* figures. ^The IS 
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tlie caste of Brahmans called Modh, The 
' j in the immediate vicinity of the town 
uf Karn Nairn Prasad. It is of one storey 
adytum and closed if cvtid&p attached to it. 

Mamlap separate from the rest of the 
known as Sit&’s Ohavri or marriage hall. 1 
I the domes are no longer in existence, but 
of remarkably good preservation. I hough, 
is, desecrated and defaced by AlA-ud-din’s 
* , w „lng structure with a majestic beauty in 
Chavn is rich in carving beyond anything I 
_.j. The central dome is supported by 
slegance with tornas between each pair, 
ernes. The Mandap is similar to 


and it gave its name to 
very handsome Hindu temple 
is either the Karneshvar or !' 
only and consisted of an ; 1 
There was also an open 
building which is now 1 
The spire has fallen and 
otherwise it is in a state c 
according to Dr. Burges: 
soldiery, it is still an imposing 
its ruins. The Sitas Chavn 
have ever met with elsewhere. 

1 eight ■ columns of great el _ 
outside of which are eight similar 
fhf* central dome. The proportioi 
it is not deficient in height. The extreme length of the • t/Jtem a 
about fifty feet and of the temple proper nearly seventy feet, white 
the walls 7 are covered with carvings of unusual excellence. A 
ffifo steps commencing at the Kirth Stambh descends between 

• handsome piers to a hand or reservoir. 

When Sidh Mf& kingdom was in its greatest glory, Achalgad 
and ChandrAvati "held by his ParmAr vassals, were the outworks of 
AnhilvadA (Patten) on the north, Modhera and JmjuvadA on the 
west, ChAmpAner and Dabhoi on the east. 

There is a police station at Modhera. 

Near the town of Modhera, twelve miles from Chamasma and not 
many miles south of AnhilvadA Pattan, is a village still called 
EtjssIgae, in the lands of which are the remains of an immense 
reservoir known in the surrounding villages as the ten . , ta *fe 

which local tradition still attribute to the father of Sidh RAj, 
good man Kuran . The design was worthy of a monarchandmayhe 
clearly traced, though hut little built now remains of the structure. 
The river Rupen flowing down from the hills beyond KherAlu was 
here arrested P in its course towards the Ran and coxnpelted to empty 
its waters into the sea of Kuran. The tank lasted tfil Am 1814 
when, after a heavy rainfall, the Rupen becoming for the time a 
large stream broke through its embankments. , 

The temple of BecheXji is situated on the north-west frontier of 

• the Kadi division, about twenty-three miles from the town 
name, andabout fifteen miles south of 

of the sub-division of the Vad Avail, in which sub-division is Bechrap. 
The temple has not been built near any large aud pop«teus_o n, 
i x j. on nmarv nlairi bordering on the ioritisn 




BscsbAjXi 


feMf Mila. 
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of them, though it may at once be stated that the people of these 
villages are not dependent on the temple for their living but are, for 
the most part, agriculturists. 

The wild locality in which the temple is situated has given rise 
to certain peculiarities. Chiefly from the large temple funds but 
partly from the donations of the religious, the temple has been 
surrounded with large and costly works designed for the convenience 
of pilgrims and others, wells, tanks, dharmshdlds , public gardens, a 
charitable dispensary, a Gujar&ti school, a police th&na, a Government 
treasury, an office of the temple, and so forth, all crowded 
within a narrow area of 167,011 square yards. Again, the temple 
itself is surrounded by a fort of brick 2S0' by 275', of which th© 
walls are loopholed for musketry, the corners topped by circular 
towers, the three gates made strong. The gateway on the south 
face, which is the chief one of the three is composed of solid stone, 
and large enough to admit an elephant with a howdah ; it is double 
storied and rises to a height of 50 feet. “From the terraced roof 
of the tower,” says Forbes in the Has Mala, “ the view extends on 
all sides over a flat open country studded with villages, each nestling 
in its clump of trees.” Only a few years ago it was in contemplation 
to place a good telescope on this terrace wherewith to sweep th© 
plain and detect any dacoits and robbers who, in mounted bands, 
mdght be approaching the temple from the Clranvdl to the west. 
Timely notice might thus be given to the police guard who would 
issue forth to protect pilgrims. Now more efficient steps have been 
taken to give security to the place. 

There are three temples to the goddess, of which two are termed 
A'dhya 8 than, the original places, and the middle temple or Madhya 
8 than. The first of these encloses the varhharia tree whence the 
goddess first issued. The tiny temple, 15 feet by 19, was built in ■; 
Samvat 1208 (a.d. 1152) by Sankhal Raj, after whom the neighbouring | 
village is named ^ The second or middle temple was built 
by a Maratha Fadnis, of whom and whose date no record exists, ^ 
and i$ 12 feet by 10. The largest temple, the principal place of ; 
worship, was built by H. K M&nAjirAv G4ikwc4r in Samvat 1835 (a.d. 
1779), but as several years were spent in constructing the edifice, 
the final installation of the goddess did not take place till Shvdvan 
Shudh 9th. (July - August) Samvat 1847 (a.d. 1791). It is a large 
stone building, of 50 by 80 feet, having two domes and one spire to 
cover the roof. It is divided into three different parts, the last of 
which is a walled room 9 / 9" by 9' 9" It is here that the worship 
is performed. The two outer rooms or halls, which rest on stone 
pillars and arches, are about 15' by Id each, and visitors of the 
lower orders, the profanum vulgus, who may not enter the place of 
worship, loiter here and pray from, a distance. Singers and dancers- 
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, . ari * nT1 fh Q A’nni the image of the goddess is engraved, Chapter_XIII, 
worship, and ^ _ 9 pilgrims to the shrine, according to Subdivisions. 

Of gold and silver ornaments clothes and 

whilst on festive occasions, gold andsilver ornaments areplaced 

Zt A <n a ml , v > Moss, the value of which is estimated at Ks. lo,000. 

uwW crives an account of tho origin of the temple: borne Origin of BM 

Porocs D tradition, were travelling from Sankkalpur 

ChAran woinen^ ' wlien the Kolis attacked and plundered 
to a neighbour o ° ^ me was Bahuchra, snatched a 

^ w?o”SendS her, and with it cut off both her 

sword from a 7 ' per i s hed. Her sisters, But and Bulal, 

breasts. She im 1 . JJt as wefl as Bahuchra, became 

also committed suicide, . ^ ^ 0hanvdl . but Mata at 

Urn^iS'^j and Bulal Devi at Bakalku about fifteen miles 

S ° U ^ 0 1 ^account is that some children of the cowherds of Kalri, a 
rffSZ miles to the cast of the temple, while one day 
village about tm cc aa playin „ and made a niche for the Devi, 

grassing ttieu < ] Chimed rice from their homes, they cooked it on 
after wtah, tanng *”d godde SS . Still in Choir make- 

the spot and offiuo - f rom the herd, took it to the . 

believe worsted 1>V cj k wit K* of the Varihari* tee of 
g°Mf s3 mi Ofl fell tho head, tho goddess had 

W h»te"dTherfterioS° Meanwhile a king was passing by that way 
accepted the ottering. ^ lieartio£ the strange event, and begged 

at f SdeRv to display the truth of her appearance by so filling with 

SjSS&iKi in - hand thaterm 

many team? STof power wore done at the temple of Bechraji. ■ 

^Ltem^s—r *r»£'S 

.but all are nominees of 1L immediately on the 

the temple fund. ri ; i Blirimali Brahmans, and receive 

other servants cost Bs. 1107 a 

morning the head ^ ^ 

tog" <md honey, over ho 
mixture otmuK, cut u , wa t G r on it through a small 

representative hgur, ^ P process, termed abhishek, is 

perforated metal pot. while- tms pro , Ved&B< Coloured 
' taking place, the Brahman c ia ^ d A'ngi, and flowers are 

' powders are then applied to the figure «aj , <7 > ke t 

•ahght hothday and nighty or wteat . fl o U r, sugar aud 

Si* tCL oS3 • «ooomt <* »’**' “ d the 
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is concluded with, m A'rti, i. o,, the waiving of 
iplior accompanied with a chorus of hymns, 
uh<= of gongs. Another meal of 

and milk is offered at about ten o’clock, a little being 
the figure and the rest consumed by the priests. In 

■_ " ‘ ^ iceptable to the Devi, and, as long 

as the worship remained with the Rajputs, Kamalias and similar non- 
- - - v ag the daily offerings. These were the 

iers, it is said, till Samvat 1915 (a.d. 1859), 
a Dakshani Br&hman, was appointed 

" i 

w s of the 
read ancTtbe figure 
plate of cooked rice. 
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morning ceremony 
lamps and burning canr 
the ringing of bells, and the beatin< 
sugar u_- — 
sprinkled over 

former times flesh and liquor were aci 
ns ' 

Brahmanical classes, were amon ; 
only officiating worshippj 

when one Ndrdyanrdv Madhava, 

manager of the temple by the Gaikwar, and substituted Brahman 
priests for Rajputs. In the evening a path or passage c~ t_e 
Sapiashati wliicli tells of the exploits of Devi is r^^ ari * 
is again washed and worshipped, when a dish or A 
ddl, vegetables, balls made of sugar and wheat-flour, is presented, 
and this is the “ Maha Naivedia” or great offering, which is 
accompanied by similar gifts offered by attendant pilgrims. 
Strangely enough during six days the offering is taken by Kamalias 
and during ten days by Rajputs. In the evening again there is 
worship and there are offerings which, according to their term, the 
Rajputs and Kamdlias appropriate. 

Some notice, then, should be taken of these classes who are 
connected with the temple, the Kam&lias, the Solanki Rajputs of 
Kalri, and the Pavy&s or eunuchs. The Kamalias say of themselves 
that when the giant Bhund&sur, who lived in the forest^ where the 
temple now stands, became powerful, he harassed the Brahmans and 
saints whose abodes were on the banks of the Sarasvati. The latter 
prayed the Devi to assist these good folk and the goddess to do so 
created theKamali&s. The Solanki Raj puts of K&lri claim their descent 
from the royal families of the Rajput princes of Anhilpur (Patten). 
A legend relates that the Chavada king of Pattan and Solanki king 
of Kalri resolved on forming a royal alliance. But, by evil chance, 
both kings had daughters, neither had a son. Thereupon the Kalri 
R&ja fraudulently passed off his girl as a boy and a marriage was duly 
celebrated. Difficulties ensued, and the girl-husband found herself 
constrained to flee from Pattan. In the forest of the Devi she 
rested awhile. Her dog plunged into a pool and to the wonder of 
the princess changed her sex on the spot ; her mare jumped and 
came forth a stallion ; the princess herself then tried the magic of 
the water and, lo ! she too changed into a man. From that time the 
Solanki Rajputs followed the Devi. But some say that the Kam&li&s 
are Musalmans, once soldiers of the bloody Ala-ud-din, convinced 
of the power of the goddess by a meal they made of the cocks in the 
temple, for the birds, after they had been consumed, still screamed, 
“Bechar Beehar”. Valabh, a Mev4d Brahman, has celebrated the 
miracle in verse. 1 Ala-ud-din worried by these pestilent fowls called 


Rote — l Forbes 5 E&sm&la, j>, 42$. 

“ He eat a cock 
“In oil having cooked it"; 
“From the M loach’s body 
.. ! ; > “Yon called it Bechara.’* 



Chjjar&td 



. : •.> '/ ’ 


_ tllA Q 0 u„ki Rajputs to pray to the Devi. TMfl mej 
I'pasfully on condition that the individual who had caught and killed the g £ 
, ,JL a a t the temple as a menial servant. 1 his man, Karnal, 
cocks was leLtaimo ^ ^ AWtUlbdd and was the ancestor of 

+hfi ri Kamiili^s.' The Sol&nki Rajputs affirm that the KamaMs to 
■ '3„ v observe many Musalman customs and bury their dea . 
wfiplr their orSin, Solamkis and KamaMs claim an undivided 
Whatev • 5L a made to the goddess and the disputes thus 

engendered have lasted to this day. His Highness Sayajirav, fading 
engenaere resorted to the ordeal of carrying a red hot 

no eV ite n a ces in front of the temple. The Kamalias stood the test 
xron five paces in tront oi t ^ triumpb 0 f the former, y et 

Tn ] Samvat 1907 (1851) the dissatisfied Rajputs fell m a body onte 

Kamalias while they were in the temple, and killed ten of them. 

^,mahas wnue l ey ^ made afresh settlement ; the 

Rafpnts were to have 10 annas, the Kamalias 6 annas, in the rupee 
oil Affflnnra This settlement, interrupted by His Highness 

tat the Kernel complain 

“Wifh reject to the presents consisting of cash, clothes, ornaments 

Sltontrata XeAthe^'S 

b s: slue 

spent o a* Srffc**” «<*«*. 
Rs. 2000 going to the goddess. , , , 

sorrow but to the advantage of humanity. _ ^Idess 

Every full moon marks a sacred day at ^ eS ^me_ oHh gM j 

The Mighbourmg lowed at my cost to visit the 
fhe comment oeremon UM = 

hnusual presents are ofieied, m ®T y or y f siI ^ er if they are 

?L P S a of Rateut cffiefs! d The k.J valuable Ingis are often 
redistributed among the devotees as agj the devotee^ll take 

; ffSOT bSd 6 a“«Ta S oe^ilptae and establish there 

. ^TttaSthot Ashvin (October -November) and » 0^"*' 

*0* and <MM 
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The ceremonials performed on these days are known as Eomhavan,. 
and SatchandL At the conclusion of the ceremony which takes 
place on the 14th of Ashvin Vadya (October - November), a 
buffaloe is killed. In order not to offend the feelings of the 
Brahmans and other’s the sacrifice is made in the silence of the night. 
The Eamalias bring a buffaloe in front of the temple to a stone 
called c hack an Bed powders and flowers are put on the animal 
and it is worshipped. A white cloth is thrown over the back of the ; 
beast, and a garland of flowers removed from the body of the 
goddess is put round its neck. A lamp which is filled from one 
of those burning near the goddess is brought lighted from inside 
the temple and is placed over the stone chdchar . The buffaloe is 
then let loose, and if it goes and smells the lamp, it is considered to 
be acceptable to the Devi, and is at once slain, if possible at one 
stroke of the sword, by one of the Kolis of the temple villages. 

A blood tipped flower is presented to the Devi and the bye standers 
apply blood to their foreheads. This blood is the sure source of 
strength and prosperity, and even Brahmans will preserve cloths 
steeped in the blood of the victim as spells against natural and 
preternatural diseases. If the buffaloe refuse to smell the lamp 
on the stone it is taken away, after one of its ears has been cut 
and a drop of the blood offered to the goddess on a flower. 
Pilgrims also make vows to kill goats or buffaloes. But since 
the spread of the Brahmanical influence, no animal, excepting 
. the one above referred to, maybe killed within the fort walls. 
When any animals are killed by the pilgrims, it is held necessary 
that the test should be applied of the lamp lighted in the temple. 

Pilgrims may visit the shrine singly, but, for the most part, 
those who come from distance, from Kathiawar or remote parts of 
Gujarat, travel thither in scmghs or bands. Indeed, till lately, the 
insecurity of the country rendered this necessary. The largest bands 
arrive before the full moon of Ashvin and Ghaitra , travelling in hired 
or private carts of which a great number get together ; but sometimes 
to fulfil a vow they go on foot. Each sangh has its experienced : 
leader or sanghvi, who knows the seasons and roads and where to 
hire Kolis for the protection of the party. 

The pilgrims provide for their own food, but Brahmans, Bhi-ts and 
mendicants are, in some cases, exempted from paying the chauhi or 
fee to the Kolis, and the managers are also exempted from, paying 
the Yalava or protection-duty to the Koli guides. 

In about a.d. 1781 Man&jirav Gaikwar, suffering from some malady, 
heard of the great fame of the goddess Bechrfiji and visited the 
shrine. He made a vow to spenda lakh and a quarter on the temple 
* if he were cured. Cured he was without delay and joyfully built a 
stone temple and dharmshdlds worth more than he had contracted 
for. There is an inscription on one of the halls, recording the 
occurrences, from which it would appear that the inaugural ceremony 
in connection with the outer halls took place in Samvat 1839 (ajd. 
1783). ' , ' ; ; r .. •’ ;■ ^ 

From the time above mentioned the then reigning Gfiikwilr 
Mdn&jirav made grants of three villages in perpetuity to the goddess, 


Odikvxtr'a 

tiketowment*. 
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TLRpur, All throe are within Chapter XIII- 
anagedby a special Government Sub-divisions. 

o Rs. 3290, of Bodivada Rs . 3 1 00, 

The license fee of a liquor shop 
ops Rs. 200. In addition to the 
ddess come to Rs. 2000, so that 
out Rs.21,000. The expenditure 
nee in hand of Rs. 50,000, and of 


namely, Bechar, Bodivada and Sankhalp- 
three miles of the temple, and are ms „ 
official. 1 

The present revenues 
and of Sanldialpur I 
brings Rs. 80Q> nnd a x 
above all presents ma< 
the income of tlie tempi 
is about 'Rs. 8340. 2 1 1 
late much bas been doi 

SXDHPUR. 

The Sidhnur sub-division of the Radi district is ^onnded to the 
i on* of tlie Palanpnr territory, but some of the bidbpur 

north by portions or w ,S main block of the sub-division 

villages are separated horn thermal ^ ^ ^ Pattan 

“tSvieToI j^Tthe south the Visnagar sub-division; and to the east 
the liberal u sub-division. 

4S £ ®s 


Smart 

Sub-Divis 

Bound®* 


Water S 


Rs. 3,29,138, while the 
, so that the total land, 
ere derived from abha/n 
Rs. 180, from verds or 


a of the above three villages amounted 
SO, females 530), Dodivida (males 555, 

mple servants Rs. 1569 j manager and 
.ts Rs. 726 ; .dispensary and medicines 
d offerings to the goddess, and annual 
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cesses Es. 16,542; and from miscellaneous sources such as stamps, 
police, judicial fines, educational fees, registration, &c,> Rs. 12,372, 
The total revenue of the sub-division for 1879-80 was, therefore, 
Rs. 3,79,306. 

The total number of holdings in 1879-80 was reckoned to be 
10,256, and the average area of a holding was seven acres and a 
half. 

According to the census of 1881, the sub-division contains 83 
towns and villages with a population of 95,079, of whom 49,165 are 
males, the average density per square mile being 357*43. Of the 
entire population 80,121 were Hindus, 12,963 were Mahommedans, 
and 1906 were Jains. 

Lotheshvar near Modhera . — At Lotheshvar not far from 
Modhera is a curious combination of four small Kunds, which with 
a circular well in the centre form a Greek cross. 

Sidhpur Shrisihal, situated east latitude 23° 50", north longitude 
72° 20', has a population of over 13,500 individuals according to the 
census of 1872 and that of 1881, of whom 6679 were males. It has 
a station on the Rajputana-Mdlwa line 64 miles north of Ahmedahad. 
« The picturesque town of Sidhpur stands on the steep northern bank 
of the Sarasvati, exhibiting towards the river numerous modem 
houses, the residences of Bohr&s and other wealthy traders which, 
half European as they are in form, with balustered terraces and 
windows fenced with Venetian screens, contrast with the frequent 
spire-covered Hindu shrines of the sacred town. Above the gardens 
here and there intervening protracts the grim and giant-like skeleton 
o£ the old Budra Mala with its flight of steps extending to a 
considerable distance along the edge of the river. The Sarasvati here 
makes an unusual bend towards the east and therefore the place is 
peculiarly holy” The following remarks by a late visitor, Mr. James, 
Bombay G.S., on this highly coloured passage may be quoted: 
<( Sidhpur is in appearance the most striking town in Gujarat. It 
stands on the northern bank of the Sarasvati which runs immediately 
below it. The country around is very sandy, and not so fertile or 
well wooded as that around Pattan. There are a number of temples 
of modern construction, surrounded by high brick walls which stand 
on the edge of the river. The remains of the Budra Mala appear 
to have been shaken by an earthquake and the entrance to the porch 
is in a very dangerous condition. These are probably the largest 
Hindu remains in Western India, the stones being gigantic and the 
carving superb. The whole site of the temple is now built over with 
the exception of the fourfragments of the porch mentioned by Forbes, 
and the row of small temples now used as a mosque/” 

. ■ ' “ The Budra Mala was a very large edifice of the usual form and 
apparently three stories high. In the centre of three sides of the 
Mandap projected two-storied porticoes called rup choris , on the 
fourth the adytum, a most massive structure rising to the extreme 
: of the central building and then mounting beyond it into a 

shikar or spire. On either side stood a Mrii stambh or triumphal 
pillar, one of which exists in a nearly perfect state. Two richly 
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n domed columns support an entablature and sculptured, penmens. 
AWe the brackets formed of the beads of marine monsters springs 
nd plicatel v chiselled arch called the “ tor cm” or garland. The temple 
stood in the centre of an extensive court, to which access was given 
hv three large gate houses, that in front opening on to the terrace 
E din«’ to the river. The rest of the surrounding wall w as composed 
of numerous lesser shrines, three of which remain and have been 
converted into a Mabommedan mosque.” 1 

Thn storv of its erection, runs thus. Prince Raj, the eldest of 
the three sons of Bhuvaditya, the Solanki king of Kahyan, appearing 
at the court of Anhilvada, found favour m the eyes of Sita Devi, 
the sister of the King Savant sing. The princess died m giving 
birth to Mul Raj whom the childless king of Gujarat adopted. 
Sdvantsing, after resigning the throne to his adopted son, wished to 
take it back again, but that prince to assure his power murdered 
the foolish uncertain Savantsing and many other members of his 
mother’s family. The treacherous Mul Raj was now haunted by 
remorse and after many endeavours to find the rigid way to propi- 
tiate the gods he built or rather commenced the Rudia Mala., 
dedicating it to Mahadev. The gratified Shiv, therefore, promised 
Wm the conquest of Sorath land. At the consecration of the 
£“2 the king gave Shristhalpura and Saghpur and many similar 
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Mahadev, Below it two lesser temples mark tlie spots where Sat! 
ladies immolated themselves. The whole of this little hit of river 
scenery is always full of life ; the women are drawing water ; 
pilgrims are bathing ; a little lower down fho dyers are spreading 
out the cloths for which Sidhpur has some local celebrity and the 
water is tinged with red. The temple to the special god of the place, 
Grovind Mah&dev, is in the town ; it contains two images, both of 
Krishna. The other chief temples are those of Banehodji, Sahasra 
KAla Mata, the mandirs of Shamji, Svdmi Narayan, GosAvji Mah&rfij, 
Kkardan Bishi, Kapil Muni, the temples of Lakshmi N&r&yan, 
Gopinath j i, Go var dhan N &thj i, Raghunathji,Ganpati,Br4hmandeshvar 
Mahadev, Arbadeshvar Mahadev, V&lkeshvar Mahadev, Sidhnath 
Mah&dey, Moksha Pipal tree, Khak Ohauk. The chief tanks are 
the Bindu sarovar , the Alpa saw var and the Bmjan Vdpihara. The 
town itself is very dirty, the .streets are narrow and tortuous, the 
houses crowded together, and the population is excessive for the 
area inhabited. It is also reported that the resident Br&hmans are 
much sought after by those of their caste who have marriageable 
daughters, and that there is a consequent excess of wives in Sidhpur. 

As the town owes its sanctity to the Sarasvati, it may be noted 
that though the small but translucent stream generally runs westward 
towards the Ban of Catch from the celebrated shrine of Kotesk var 
Mahadev in the marble hills of ArAsar, fora short distance, as it 
passes the town of Sidhpur, the virgin river makes a bend towards 
the east, and, though sacred at all times, its course is at this point 
esteemed more peculiarly holy, because so far it turns towards 
the rising sun. The spot is, therefore, held to be but little 
distant from Paradise ; no other place is so near it. Holy the 
course of the river may be, quaint at all times it is and often 
dangerous. Its waters spread in an uncertain way over a wide bed, 
so that in the fair season a few yards of sand almost dry are flanked 
by little rapids a foot or two deep which rush over shifting sands ; 
in the rains the rapids become fierce torrents and the shifting bed 
is treacherous to cross. 

Sidhpur is sought by orphans who go to perform the Shrddha 
there, for the place is Matrigay£, as one place in India is Pitrigaya. 
There are four very holy sarovar s in India, and one of them is the 
Bindu sarovar at Sidhpur. .For these two reasons and, because of 
the great sanctity at this spot of the sacred river, the Sarasvati, 
Sidhpur is second to no town in Gujarat as a place of pilgrimage* 
except Dvarka only. There are four fairs held during the year. 
On the fifteenth of Kdrlik Shudha (October-November), a large fair 
is held in honour of the Bindu sarovar tank and the river Sarasvati: 
on the eighth day of A shvin Shudha (September- October) takes place 
that of Sahasra Kala M&t&: on the eighth of the dark fortnight in 
Shrdvan (July -August} that of Vateshvar MaMdev ; and on every 
Monday of Shrdvan there is a fair in honour of Brahmandesbyar 
Mahadev. 
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is that of Adkoshvar Mabadev. L- 

vernacular school, a large Gujaniti school and a girls’ school. 

Sidhnur is in the centre of the opium bearing country, and 
recently the Ghikwar’s Government has stored up at this spot the 
onium of which it has now the sole permitted purchase and 
manufacture. More than 20 Mkhs (£180,000) worth of the precious 
drug are in the public godowns. In the way of manufacturing theie 

is some dyeing and printing of cloth done, and soap is made. 

wood carving on the houses is excellent. Considering 
place the hankers and merchants are, or 3 
their speculation in opium L 
monopoly, and it was in opium 
Mandikeslwar near .u 
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father. 

battle Chamund Raj, the 
>han, on the banks of the 
ver the two Hindu leaders 
■oad to Ajmir then lay open to the 
When Muzaffar Khan had defeated 
Sidhpnr, twenty-four miles from Pattan, the 
„„ __ . Skandri states that he built a town on the 
the battle took place called Jitpur or the down of 
probably the Chipnr of our maps. 1 Or to follow a fuller 

■ L-din Toghlak became Emperor m 1391, the 

.plained against the governor at Pattan. 
. uri » ul ^ and Muhammad Shah Zafir Khan, son of 
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KMn7 afterwards Zafir Shdh and independent king of Oujarat 
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TJnjd, with a population of 8542 according to the 
or according to the more recent census, of 10,' 
consisting of 5267 males and 5187 females, has < 
Rajputana-Malwa line, fifty-six miles from Ahmed&l: 
south of Sidhpur and fourteen miles north-west of 
the head-quarter and probably the original seat i: 
Kadava Kimbis, 1 who, tradition says, came ft 
Hindustan in the times of the Rajput kings of Gu 
not intermai’ry but eat with the Leva Kunbis who 1 
Balisanct, twelve miles west of Unja and six mil 
Anhilvada. The Kadavas are said to number 5' 
third of the population of Unja. 

The following tale is told respecting their origin 

day performing austerities while Umia or — 

making 52 (Bavart) pairs of images of males _ and females 
request he inspired them with life and so orif x, ~~ k '° 
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of Ike Kadavds for whom he founded the village where they installed 
mother Umaji as their Kul Devi, and their descendants visit the 
temple from the most distant localities in fulfilment of their vows* 
Forbes states that on one occasion Sidh Raj, returning from 
M&lva, halted at XJnyL Mirotang mentions that the headman of 
Unja was styled the 'king's uncle, and there is a local tradition that 
Mainal Devi, Sidh Raja's illustrious mother, on one occasion before 
her marriage found shelter with Himfilo, the headman of Unja. 

In the time of Sidh Raj, the village was, what it still is, one of the 
most prosperous in Gujarat. The story is that the great king, when 
he visited the place, went about among the people at night in 
disguise, and he heard them all praise him except for one reason,and 
that was that he had no son. The next day he invited the boorish 
cultivators to his royal tent, where they sat down about him and 
even on the royal cushion without asking leave. But the king 
regarded not their apparent rudeness. 

The present temple of the Kadava Kunbis is a large one erected in , . 
about 1858 . Surrounded by a lofty brick enclosure it is built of a v 
fine grained stone and is very like those of the J ainas in structure. The 
mandap is about twenty feet square in the inside covered by a dome . 
which rises from eight pilasters. Here every eleventh year the Kadav&s , 
enquire of the goddess as to when they shall celebrate the marriage I 
rites of their tribe, and lots are drawn to decide whether the solemn 1 
marriage day is to be in that year or the next. All the girls of < ho 
caste over forty days old must be married on one or other of certain , 
fixed days, and should no husband be found a proxy bridegroom is | j 
sometimes set up and married to a number of girls who immediately 
enter a state of nominal widowhood until an eligible 'suitor turns 
up, when the parents give her in Natra or second marriage* ^ More 
frequently even the proxy is dispensed with, and little girls arer" 
married to bouquets of flowers which are treated as actual 
bridegrooms during the ceremonies and then thrown into a well, J 
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Dev the Chohdn about 1046 a.d. According to the latter account 
Visal Deva, the Chohan prince of Ajmir, the head of the confederacy 
which almost drove the Mahoramedans out of Labor, determined to 
punish Bhim Deva for not having joined it. He defeated in battle 
the Ohalak Rav's general Buluk, the warrior, in a battle in Gujarat. 
The succeeding night, the Chalak's minister came to entreat him. 
The king replied: "Listen; I will leave a post here and in a month's 
time I will build a city, assent to this and bring your offering." So 
VIsal returned home again when he had founded Visalnagar. 
Bardic traditions add that Visal Dev Mandaleshvar of Ohandravati, 
the Vaghel, founded or rather repaired the town of Visalnagar. 1 

The pilgrims who pass by the place on their way to Amb&ji in 
Danta hold a fair at Visnagar. The town is then much frequented 
by merchants from Ahmedabadand other places, and cloths, metal pots, 
&c., are sold to the value of a lakh or a lakh and a half. Copper 
pots are manufactured in Visnagar. In many respects the town 
presents a more thriving appearance than any other place in the 
division. It is not so large as Pattan, but it is more centrically 
situated and has several advantages over Kadi. 

The public offices of the mMvdtdar, the District Judge, the 
Assistant Judge, the Mtmsif and the Ndib Subah together with the 
police station and the jail are in the SarJcdr hacheri called Darhdr . 
There is a public garden with a bungalow in it, and the only tank 
of importance is that named Delu : there are also two schools, one 
Anglo- vernacular and the other Gujarati. The stone-built tank in 
the town is deserving of notice. 

There are no less than nine dharmshdlds or rest-houses which are 
named Himatram's Patharvali or stone-built, Mandivali, the 
Kansar's, the Vania's, Bhimnath Mahaclev's, Hanuman's, Somnatk 
Mabadev's, and Jaleshvar Mahadev's. The temples are to Jaleshvar 
Mahadev, and Bhimnath Mahadev, Gosavji Maharaja's temple, 
Sv&mi Narayan's temple, the Shravak's Mandir , and Lala Bhagat's 
Mandir. 

The village of V&lam has 6043 inhabitants and contains a 
Government school. Bhander and Bhalak have over 3000, and 
Kaman, Kansa, Gothua, Denay, Ganja and Kada over 2000 
inhabitants. JaitaMsna, with 1423 inhabitants, has a travellers 1 ' 
bungalow. 

kherAlu, 

The sub-division of Kheralu in the Kadi district is bounded on 
the south by the Visnagar and Vadnagar sub-divisions; on the east 
by territories belonging to petty Maid Kdntha chiefs ; on the north 
by a portion of the Palanpur territory ; and on the west by the 
Sidhpur sub-division. 

The census of 1881 gives Kheralu an area of 218 square miles* 
In 1879-80, of a total area of ‘229,575 bighds the extent of alienated 
lands amounted to 79,578 bighds . The cultivable area consisted of 
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81.139 bights under occupancy, of 27SQbtghds belonging to 
villages assessed in a lump sum, and of ol,/42 big has oi culturable 
waste The total area of nneuRnrable waste was 14,330 btghas, .and 
it was’ composed of 2592 bights on account of village sites, 272 o 
bighds on account of roads, 3340 bighas on account of tanks, and 
of 5,673 bights of waste land. 

The sub-division is level throughout, but it is fairly well wooded. 
The surface soil is for the most part sandy, but there is some little 
black soil. The KMri flows through it from east to west, but its 
water cannot be used for drinking purposes. 

The rainfall in 1879-S0 was 25 inches 19 cents. 

The holdings were numbered at 6560 in 1879-80, and the average 
area was five and three-eighths acres. 

According to the census of 1881 the sub-divisjon contained 
sixtv-seven towns and villages, with a population of 5/, o44, of whom 
29 129 were males, the average density being 2 Go' 9 6 to the square 
mile. Of the entire population 50,904 were Hindus, 43ol were 
'‘■■Mahommedans, and 2289 were Jains. 

The Yadnagar petty sub-division, which is under Kheralu, is 
bounded to the south by the Vijapur sub-division; to the east By 
the sub-divisions of Vijapnr and Kheralu ; to the north by the 
Kheralu sub-division ; and to the west by the Kheralu and Yisnagar 
sub-divisions. 

The area of Yadnagar according to the last census was 76 square 
' -miles. 

The aspect of the sub-division is that of a plain. The KMri 

touches the north-western boundary, but its water being brackish 

■■■■■ - On f.liA otiltep hand well water is 
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inhabitants. Dabhoda, Jasaka and Lunava have over 2000 
inhabitants. 

Nine miles north-east of Yisalnagar is Yabnag-ab, which 
according to the census of 1872 held 15,914 inhabitants, and 
according to the more recent census 15,424, of whom 7241 were males. 
When Yisal Dev founded Yisalnagar he summoned many Brah- 
mans to a sacrifice, but most of the Puritan Yadnagar Brahmans 
refused to receive dakshana at his hands, and treated those who did 
as outeastes, Abul Eazl mentions it as a place of great note with 
300 idolatrous temples. It probably occupies the site of Anandpura 
mentioned as the capital of different Nagar Gotras as early as 
AJ)„ 226. Hioven Thsang. found it very populous in the seventh 
century, and many of the inhabitants were of the school of Tolling- 
liang-pu, of the Samatiyas who belonged to the Hinny ana or sect of 
the lesser translation. 1 

Forbes 2 says that, according to Colonel Tod, Kaneksen, a prince of 
the race of the Sun, abandoned his native country of Keshal, the 
kingdom of which Ayodhya was the capital, in a.i>. 144-145. He 
wrested dominions from a prince of the Parraar race and founded 
Yadnagar. 

Narshi Meht&, the poet of Jundgad, was held to be the incarnation 
of M&ch Kund, promised by Shri Krishna, on which account he 
suffered much persecution, but at last found refuge here. He is said 
to have lived about 550 years ago (Ras Mala) and was the first 
Yadnagar Brahman who deserted the worship of Mahidev for 
Shri Krishna. The town, says Burgess, has produced many of the 
men who have played a prominent part in Gujar&t. 

This famous old town now presents but a poor appearance though in 
some ways it is picturesque. To the north-east is the large Sarmishta 
tank of a circular shape with an island in the middle of it, on which 
at midday large numbers of alligators are seen basking in the 
sun. The water is flanked with stone walls and steps, trees fringe 
it, and here and there a small temple has been erected. At the west 
end stands the town on a piece of rising ground; the houses are 
perched above the lofty walls; steep stone stairs, one numbering 
360 steps, lead to the water, and at one spot the tombs are shown of 
the Pathan lover, of the Brahman girl whom he sought to bear 
away, and of the horse who died in leaping down from the wall. 

Close to the tank is a chavdi remarkable for its large and substantial 
stone pillars and arches ornamented with rich carving. The two 
Kirti Stambhs or triumphal pillars closely resemble in design and 
workmanship those of the Rudra Mala, though they are less lofty 
and massive : on the other hand they are in a better state of 
preservation. In the neighbourhood are the remains of BMsMhi Bag 
which commemorates the Musalm&n rule. The chief temple dedicated 
io Hatkeshvar Mahadev is to the west of the town and is well worth 
visiting. It is picturesquely placed below the walls of the town and 
the high but massive steeple is set off by the rounded forms of the 
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this day about tlie same number of Dbinoj Brahmans, but tbey ar© 
quiet enough and are much in the habit of going to Bombay for 
employment or as traders. 
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MESA'NA. 

The Mesdna (Mehes^na) sub-division of the Kadi district is 
bounded by the Yisnagar and Vadavali sub-divisions to the north; 
the Yisnagar and Vijapur sub-divisions to the west ; the Kadi sub- 
division to the south ; and the territory of the chief of Katosan 
under the Mahi KAntha agency to the west. 

According to the recent census papers Mes&na has an area of 
150 square miles; Of a total area of 2Q6,06S bighds t 59,916 belong 
to alienated lands. Of the culturable area that under occupancy 
amounts to 91,190 bighds ; that taken up by villages on which a 
lump sum is assessed to 6498 bighds ; and that of culturable waste to 
34,988 bighds . The total of unculturable waste comprises 13,482 
bighds , and is made up of 2643 bighds under village sites, of 4292 
bighds under roads, of 3691 bighds under tanks, and of 2856 bighds 
of waste land. 

The aspect of this the most central sub-division of the group 
is sometimes that of an even plain, sometimes that of a gently 
undulating country. The Rupen and the KMvi pass through the 
northern portion of the sub-division. 

The rainfall in 1879-80 was 18 inches 34 cents. The water 
supply of the sub-division is somewhat scarce, and the winter 
sowings are consequently limited. 

The surface soil -is generally light and sandy, but alluvial soil is 
met with in places, though not over any large area. Below the 
surface soil is kanhar ; below that a layer of fine sand; below that 
again clay. 

In 1879-80 there were 6825 holdings with an average area of 
eight and three-fifths acres. 

According to the census of 1881 Mes&na possessed seventy-eight 
towns and villages, with a population of 71,500, of whom 37,182 were 
males, the average density being 476*66 to the square mile. Of the 
entire population 63,795 were Hindus, 4518 Mahommedans, and 
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Places of Interest. ^ MesIna is on the RajpuUna-Malva Railway and is distant forty- 
Mbs Ana. three miles from Ahmed ab ad south and twenty-one miles from 

Sidhpur on the same line north. Yisnagar is distant eleven miles 
east, while Kadi is about seventeen miles to the south-west, and 
Pattan is to the north-west. It is, therefore, the most central town 
m the division, and, should a branch railway connect it with other 
towns to the east and west, may be so conveniently situated as to 
attract the^cdvisional offices, that of the district judge from the much 
larger and more important town of Yisnagar, and that of the Subha 
from the old head- quarters town of Kadi. The present population is 
inconsiderable: according to the census of 1872 it held 7825 
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inhabitants ; according to that of 1881 8791 inhabitants, of whom 
4450 were males and 48 11 females* 

It is situated on one of a series of gentle undulations, bare of trees, 
devoid of adornment, productive only of thick-lying dust. There 
are no buildings in it of any mark, the white tops of a Jain temple 
on high ground showing well only at a great distance. 

Besides the railway station, M'esana lias a vaMvdtclar’s court and 
a police station in a small and old fortified building, a good dispen- 
sary and travellers* bungalow, a post office, and a Gujarati school. 

Balol and Liclx have over 3000 inhabitants and Government 
schools ; Manknoj, Piludan, Motidan, Ivherva, Panchot and Chati 
Yarda over 2000 inhabitants. 


YLTATUB. 

The Vijdpur sub-division of the Kadi district is bounded to the 
north by the Vadnagar and the Kherdlu sub-divisions ; to the west by 
the Yisnagar and Medina sub-divisions ; to the south by the Mania 
sub-division in Maid Kdntha territory > and to the east by the terri- 
tories of petty chiefs under the Maid Kantha Agency as well as by the 
Parautej sub-division in the Ahmedabad British district, from which 
territories and district it is separated by the Sabarmati river. 

The census papers of 1881 give the sub-division an area of 288 
square miles. In 1879-80, of a total area of 850,501 highds not less 
than 167,612 highds were alienated land. The total culturable area 
was composed of lands under occupancy 56,295 highds ; of villages on 
which the assessment was levied in a lump sum, 76,440 highds ; and 
of culturable waste, 25,604 highds . The total imculturable waste of 
24,547 highds comprised an area of 4163 highds occupied by village 
sites ; of 15,066 highds on account of roads; and of 4455 highds 
on account of tanks. There were only 861 highds of other kinds of 
wasteland. 

The aspect of the sub-division is that of an exceedingly well Aspect. 
wooded plain. The Khari crosses the sub-division to the north, 
while the S&barmati flows past the southern boundary. 

The rainfall in 1879-80 was 22 inches 33 cents. 

The surface soil is of a light sandy description. 

The total number of holdings in 1879-80 was 12,267, and the 
average area was six and three-fourths acres. 

; According .ter the' census of 1081 'vth© sub-division possessed 125 , Population, : y, 
towns and villages with a population of 148,467, of whom. 73,637 
were males, the average density being 498‘ 14 to the square mile. 

Of the entire population 182,423 were Hindus, 4529 were Mahoinme- 
ckas, and 6511 were Jains. 

m hvihh ■ v -r aavA aa ■ : A h AJ.: ■ a fy : ■■■ ' \a yiA ’ y y y • ; . - , 2 ■ ; hi ■■ h ... aa. ■ \ f : y. ; y y yyy ;/a f y y\ i; 

Yltapto, according to the census of 1872, was said to hold 10,032 Places or Interests 
inhabitants ; according to that of 1881 it held 10 , 081 , of whom 4898 Yu&bwl 
were males and 5183 females. It contains several public buildings, 
such as the vahivdtcldr’s office which includes the police station, 
a dispensary and a Gujarati school There is a post office and two 
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APPENDIX 


Appendix, 


The following is a translation of an inscription on a marble slab on 
the left side of the east gate of Dabhoi : 

Salutation to Ganesli. First salutation to you Ganesh, the favoured 
of Sidhi and Budhi, the giver of knowledge to the whole world, the 
destroyer of evil, the primeval god (1). Salutation to SMrada, by whose 
favour a strong impetus is given to one’s power of making poetry (2)« 
Third salutation to the great preceptor the favour of whose feet is enough 
to make me versed in the knowledge of books (8). The primeval goddess 
Shri Kalika, thou art the mother of the whole world (4). Always devoted 
at your feet is Pilaji’s brave son Damaging called Samsker Bahadur, and 
well known throughout the world (5 and 8). His humble servant Sayaji, 
the son of Yaimmaji The old city of Darbkavati was huilt 

by one Visitable v (7). The city was full of astrologers well versed in 
their science ; the enemy having approached it got terrified (8), Having 
established the mother (Mata) in the principal seat and the Dikp&ls in the 
eight directions he protected the fort night and day by the order of the 
mother (Mata) (9). In the east the Marutas, as the world s till sees, 
punish offenders in the very act of theft and other illegal actions (10). 
In the Kaliyug the Musahnans, after they became the rulers, saw the place 
to be an old one and worshipped there Mai Dokri (11), Behind the 
goddess (Mata) is the Am nt Imp. The sun has given its lustre to its 
watersand they, like those of Hie ( hinges, are incomparable (12). Beautiful 
women of fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years went there to fetch the 
waters (12, 14, 15, 18 , 17). To the south the primeval mother of 
blessed and peaceful form called Shitala gave pleasure to her devotees 
(18). There is a pir there called Chau tria worshipped with devotion by the 
people (19)* In the fort the Panebeshvar the five -faced god, the Ganesh, 
the brave Hanuman protect the south. (20). There is a gate there called 
Hando&i, where people came to see the new army (21). To the south- 
west is the large bastion called Bhadar which can be seen from the north- 
west (22). The arrangement in the western direction is really beauti- 
ful (28). There is a gate there called Baroda which destroyed the 
enemy’s power (24). There the said 'pir is worshipped by the Musat- 
mans with lamps of ghi (25, 26, 27). In the north is the beautiful 
Chdmpauer gato (28, 29). In the north-east is the Sad bastion protected 
by powerful Vishvagujns. The enemy here was powerless like straw 
(80) • There is a pir there called 'Rasa. , ; . (31, 82). Hear Tadanna 
is the dreadful god Narsmh (88, 84, 35), Such, was the old 
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Appjmdix. (whose ?) was A'bakmltK, the mother had come from Benares, Dhun- 

dhiraj, the elder brother , the sisters were Kashi and Man- 

karnika, (53). 

Prosperity to the writer, the reciter, and all persons and the earth and 
the king (54). 

This inscription is found on the public office and 'jail : What a beautiful 
palace has been built ! It is like the one in Dwarka created by Vishva- 
kaima. The artist has given it the same beauty as is to be found in the 
city of the gods, Ismal and Sultan well known members of the Kadiya 
caste built the Sabhamandap like the palace of Indra, 

On the west side of the gate is a Sanskrit inscription with many 
breaks here and there. The letters appear to be later than the thirteenth 
century. 
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A. 

Aba Shelukar : 200- 1, 380. 

Abliai Singh : see Jodhpur. 

Abkari .• 420, 432-3. 

Abud the Lame s 216, 218, 206. 

Account-books : 113, 127, 131. 

Agreements : see Treaties : of 1802, 206. 
Agriculture : 77-103. 

Ahirs : 61. 

Ahmed Khan : 210-1. 

Ahmedahad « l«0, 174-5, 183-3, 194, 196-8, 201, 
223-5, 227. 

Ahmedabad farm : see Farm, 

Ajana: 8. 

Alienations: 346-54. 

AmMli : 553. 

Ambika: 578, 5S0. 

AmreK : Division, 23 • 0 ; Schools, 487, Hospitals, 
509. 

Anand Mogri (Battle), 174. 

H- H- Anandr&v Haikwdr : 202-32, 384-5. 
An&v&la Br&hmans, 111 - 2 , 572, 581-2. 

Mr. Andrews : 267. 

Anghad : 360-1. 

Anglo- V ernaculav Schools : 478-9. 

Animals : 34, 43-5. 

Ankadibaadi -■ 359-60. 

Annual loan system : 393 - 6. 

Arabs: 199, 201-3, 207,209, 217, 255-6, 293-6, 
389, 392. , 

Aras (Battle) : 170, 192-3. a v 

Arbitration ; 120. 

Six R. Arbutbnot : 267. 

Army : 212, 216 , 228, 290-313. 389-90, 393. 
Artisans: 62-3, 120-1, 133. 

Asami ; 354, 421. 

; Atar samba : Sub-divisioa, 589-90 ; Town, 590. 
Athivisi : 196-7, 

Athor : 618. ; ; 

Audichyas : 54. 

B. 

BabaNaphade : 250, 253, 260-1, 266, 268, 
B&baPhuAh ; 167, 169, 171, 193. 


B&baji Apdji : 200-2, 204-5, 319-22, 324. 

Bdbis : 170-1, 183-4, 594, 604-5; Mahr'ds, 385j 
Slier Kliilu, 173-4, 176, 183 ; Jav&n Mard Khdn, 
176-7, 179, 1S3. 

Bahadarpur : 557. 

Baheddri ; 233-fiS, 271. 

Bdjirdv Peshwa 1 : 167, 171-3, 175, 385. 

Bajirav Peshwa II : 218-23, 327-8. 

BajvA : 534. 

Baldji Peshwa : 178, 185. 

Balantyne : 217, 328, 331. 

Balapur (Battle) : 168, 

Balasinor : 174, 334. 

Baleshvar : 570. 

Balvantrav G-aikwar ; 233. 

Bdnde : ICS-9, 170-2, L74, 179. 

Bankers : 108. 10, 123-6, 129 ; State, 123-5, 244-57, 
389, 392-3, 399, 401. 

Banks : state, 407-10. ■ 

Bantva : 318. 

Bapu Mohitey : 280, 283. 

Bdpuji Kaik : 176. 

Barkal 554. 

Baroda City s 14-18, 167, 170, 172, 174, 188, 191, 
194, 196-7, 199, 211-2, 217, 243, 284, 514-33} 
Bonds, 144 ; Schools, 475, 485 ; Library, 493 ; 
Health, 494 ; Hospitals, 501-4. 

Baroda division: 10-20; Agriculture, 82-927 
Capital, 121-8; Roads, 143-4; Trade, 151; 
Health, 494-5 ; Sub-divisions, 533-60. 

Baroda Sub-division : 534-5. 

Col- Barr = 276-8. 

Basseill : aoe Treaty. 

Bechrdji t 608-14 ; Hospital, 508. 

Bhadron : 540. 

Bhagbatai = 356-7. 

Bhdgddri : 359. 

Bhagvantrdv Gaikwdr : 201, 219-20. 
Bharkhali : 349. 

BMtelas : see AndviUa Brdhmaus. 

Bhdts : 63. 

Bhaskarrdv Vithal : 236, 262. 

Bhaskar Yadavrav : 202, 204-5 ; : 


Bhau Punekar 
Bhdu Purdnik ; 


!» 
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Fakhr-ud-Daulah ; 176-7. 

Famines : 103-5. 

Farm of Ahmedabad : 200-1, 210, 212, 218, 221, 
226,318-9,327-8,386.' 

Farmers of revenue : 440- i. 

Farming system : 362-6, 413-7. 

H. H. Fatesing Gdikw&r : 179, .188, 188, 188-95, 
293, 383-4,387. . : 
Fatesing Q-Mkwdr, Regent : 210-1, 214-30, 299, 
328, 385. 

Fazilpur ; 170, 193. 

Ferries : 146-7. 

Feudal classes : 56-7. 

Fida-nd-Din •• 176. 

Finance'’: see Revenue aniFifiMcey '■ ¥ ■ 7:' .X' ■ ; 
Fist; 46-7. . . 


D&bMde : 187 ; Khanderiv, 167-8 ; Trimbakrdv, 
l t 68, 172 ; Jdnoji, 173; Yashvantrdv, 173, 175, 178, 
Babhoi: 171-2, 174, 187, 193, 196-7, 226-7, 
545-50 ; Schools, 486; Hospitals, 504 ; Sab. 
divisions, 544 - 52. • 


V&V - 604-5. 
Gaikvar : 


INDEX* 


BMu Shin&e : 27 6- 77, 280. 

BMu Tdmbekar s 270, 272-3. 
BMvnagar : 321, 323. 

BMyali : 169, 534, 

BMlapur : Battle, 172, 551-2. 

Bllils: 171, 174. 

Bighoti : 355, 357. 

Bilimora : 570. 

Birds: 45-6. 

Bohor&s : 70-1. 

Bor&hs *. 70-1. 

Borsad: 176-7, 183, ■ 

Brahmans *. 51-6. 

Bridges: 145. 

Brijldl : 265. 6. 

Broach: 175, 179, 190-1, 193-5, 198, 211, i 


Cambay : 170-1, 175, 183, 200, 231. 

Capital : 306-41. 

Caniac : 216, 231-3, 235, 249, 251, 304, 325, 386, 
399, 403. 

Carpentry 158. l 

Central court : 441-4 

Cessions of Territory : 186, 206, 213, 226-8, 389. 
CMkariat : 349. 

Champaner *. 170, 172. 

CMnasama : 607. 

Chdn&od : 559-60. 

Chdrans : 63*4. 

Charitable grants: 353-4, 421. 

Chatr&l : 59L 

Chauth : 170-1, 173-5, 178, 181. 

Chhani .* 169, 534. 

Chikli : 194-5, 206. 

Chimndji Pandit : 172-3. 

Chipur : 618. 

Choranda : Sub-division, 535 - 6. 

• 'Christians : 72. 

Lord Clair : 242-3, 245-6, 303, 404-6. 

Cultivators : 81-2, 92, 102. 

: -Curr : gtcy : 135-40. 


Damnagar : Hospital, 510, 

Banta : 329. 

Barapura : 544. 

Basera : 249, 525. 

Baud Khan : 167. 

Baulatrav Gaikwar : 259-60. 

Major Davidson : 273. 

Mr. Davis : 271. 

Debts : 239, 241, 257. 

Beesa hospital : 50S. 

Behgam : Sub-division, 5SS-9; Town, 589-90; 
Hospital, 507. 

Depressed classes : 30-31, 65-6, 117-8. 

Desai of Navsdri : 247. 

Devaji Takapir : 174, 176, 179. 

Dhadar ; 18, 193. 

Dhdkji Dddaji : 224, 231, 234-5, 398. 

DMri : Hospital, 509. 

Dharmadaya : 349-50, 353, 424 
Bkinoj Brahmans : 624-5. 

Dhodap : Battle, 187. 

Dholka : 175, 207. 

Dhokalsing : 173. 

Divdns : 198, 236, 246, 2SS-9. 

Domestic servants : 63. 

Dumala .* 347-8, 390. 

Duncan s 204, 207, 216. 

Dvarka : Schools, 4S8 ; Hospital, 509. 

Dyeing : 156-7- 


Education : 420-1. 

Ekankadi : 359-60. 

Kt Hon’ble Mr. Elphinstone : 221, 223, 225, 
232-5, 240-1, 384, 386, 

Epidemics : 496-8, 

Exports and imports : 149. 

Extradition :460-4. 
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Investments: 112-5, 126-7. 

I tola : 535. 

Izdrd&rs : see Farmers of Revenue, 


fishermen : 47 , w- 

Forests : 28 '5’ 0 4 5'.vo -o 
Capt. French -. 263, 2(>9-,0. 

GL 

GahenaBfii: 202 , 211 , 217, 2 

Gdihwar family : ll ;»> -»"• 
Gandevi •- Sub-Aiviaou. «», 
Schools, 487 : Hospital, oOfi. 

Ganesli 5 . Ojhe ♦ 

GaBga B&i * B)l. 

Gangddhar Shdstri : -OJ-ll 
Ganpati : 249. , 

Ganpatrav G&ikwdr of San. 
H. H. Ganpatr&v G&ikwar 
Garasia : 341 - 6 . 

Gh&sdana : 336-8. 

Gherdhia •• 351 . 

Ghodnadi *• Battle, 186 . 

Col. Goddard: 197. 

Gopdl itmdrim : -40. 


Jails -.481, 470-2. 

Jains : 67. 

Jambva •• 14. 

H- H. Jamna Bai: 279,285. 
Jarod : Sub-division, 536-7. 
Jodhpur : 171 -5. 

Joita B&i : 260-1, 269. 

Judicial department : 420-1, 458. 
Jun&gad: 321-2, 326. 

Junnar '• in- 
justice ; 438-72. 


Town, 


Kadi : Division, 20 - 3 , 587 ; Agriculture, 92-102 
Roads, 143-5 ; Trade, .151-2; Capital, 128-35 
Health, 494-5, 

Kadi: Sub-division, 591 -5. _ 

Kadi : Town, 593-4 ; Schools, 4S6 ; Hospital, 506. 
Kadi : Jdghir, 199,889. 

Kadi : War, 205-6, 391. 

Kaira : 192, 207. .7 'ft:; 

Kdkdji Raghundth Mahipatrdv, 202, 212, 
Kali Paraj : see Depressed Classes. 

Kdlol : Sub-division, 590-1 ; Town, 591. 

Kaltar : 356-7. 

Kamdl-ud-din = 202, 205, 229, 517. 
Kamdvisddr : 370 ; sec Farmers of Revenue. 
Kanbis: Kadva, 59-60, 619; Leva, 59;Anjto 

Kdnhoji : 192-200, 203-4, 209, 217-13, 295-6. 
Kapadvanj : 17 1, 206. 

Kardla ; Battle, 200. 

Karjan : 536 ; Dispensary, 505. 

Karndli : 174, 553 ; Schools, 486. 

■ TT flyvaiH i 550- 1» 

Kathiawar : 174, 184, 238, 251-2, 314-^, 387- 
TfiSthor : 575 ; Schools, 487 5 Hospital, 506. 


Hadia 352. 

Haidar Ali : 197. 

Hakims; 499-501. 

; 317, 324. 

HdmidKhdn: 169-71. 

Hdrej : Sub-division, 596 ; Town, 
Hari Bhakti : 260. 

HaribaBada: 279 - 80 . 

Harilal : 267. n 

Haripant Phadke ; 192-3. 
Havdlddri : 379. 

Health : Public, 50, 494- ol 5. 
•pidb np Heber 5 240. 

Herdsmen 1 ® 1 * 2 * ■ . TA 

High School --476-8. ■ ; 

Hill forts : 7, 8. 

Hiran : 13. 

History: !65-289. 

*< 

Xdar ■- 184-5, 328. 

550, 352-3. 

■ ous schools : 489-91. 

cide - . 270. 

Sv*®®®** ' , 1, M SL . 420. 


H 1S S~raW ; m, » 

808-9, 352, 366, 408-9, 443, 501. 

Khangi'- 3-17 -S. 

Khausarovar : 603-4, 606. 

Khasbatis ; 174, 351. 

Khatpat Report = 269. 

Kherdlu: Sub-division, 621 -5 ; Town, 6-2. 
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KMchdi : 354. 

Kim : 8, 576. 

Kim Kathodra : see Ankleshvar. 

Kodiaar .* 326 : Hospital, 509. 

Kolis : 171, 174, 1S3, 212, 217. 

Koral : 194-5. 

Kotblisantb : 352. 

Kotri : 317. 

Kukar : 554. 

Kunsagar : 608 . 

KusMlchand Ambai&as : 258. 

L. 

Labouring classes, 64-5. 

Lakshmi Bdi *. 282, 

Land administration : 340-81. 

Law : 444-6. 

Libraries : 493, 

Loteshvar : 615, 

Mr. Lovibond j 194. 

Lunavada : 334. 

M. 

Mddhavr&v Pesliwa s 185-7, 191, 

’ Kdja Sir T. Madhavrav : 284-6, 371, 410, 418-9, 
446, 474, 50 L 

Mahadaji : see Mdloji- ' 

Mabi: 10, 170, 174, 192-3. 

MaM Kdntha : 322-8. 

Mabuva : Sub-division, 578-80 ; Town, 580. 
Mairal Bapu : 222. 

Maior Malcolm : 273. 

Sir j. Malcolm : 241-2, 244-5, 300, 302, 403. 

Mr- Malet :206, 

Malharrav Gaikwar s Jhdgirddr, 199, 200, 203-6, 
209, 320-1,594. 

H. K. Malharrav Gdikwar : 278, 370, 409-10; 

444,501. 

Mdlia : 325. 

Maloji Gaikwar : 174. 

Mdlva : 176; War, 229. 

H- H. Mdndji Gaikwdr ? 185, 1SS, 198-9, 384, 

, ■ 387. 

Mandikeshvar : 618. 

Mangal Sakhidas Pdrekh : 259. 

Mdnekvada : Schools, 488 5 Hospital, 510. 
Manufactures : 154-9. 

Marv&ris \ 110 -L 
Mated&rs s 367. 

Mtohl9,537. 

Medical department .* 421, 501 - 13. 

Mebvasis : 335-7, 360-2, 438-9. 

K . Kelvill ! 286. 

mans: 71-2, 

Mendicant classes : 65. 

Mesana : 625 - 6 ; Hospital, 507, 


Metals : 157. 

Metrdna : 618 . 

Military department : 309-12, 421 . 
Mindhola : 572, 580. 

Minerals : 27 -a 
Mint : 135-6, 420. 

Miyagam : 536. 

Modhera : 608 . 

Mogkl&i : 181, 228, 350-1. 

Moha : see Mahuva. 

Mohasuli : 380. 

Molesalams : 72. 

MominKlian : 169, 174-6, 183-4. 
Money-lenders : HO, 127, 129-31. 
Mortgages : 116-8. 

Morvi : 317, 319, 324. 

Muftakhir Khan .* 176, 
Mukun&rdv G&ikwdr : 203, 260. 
Mulber : 176. 

Mulukgiri : 183, 314-22. 
Municipalities s 421 - 3 , 

Mur&rr&v Gaikwar : 188, 260, 
Musalmdns : 68-72, 

Mutiny times : 278. 

Muzumddr ; 207, 218, 261. 


Nadidd ; 176, 193, 206-7. 

Ndgar Br&hmam : 53, 57, 265-6. 

Nakari : 349. 

Nana Fadnavis : 191, 196, 199, 201. 

Ndna Khanvelkar j 280. 

Ndrdyanr&v Pesbwa : 191, 

Narbada ; 14. 

Narsopant; 267-9, 272. 

Narva : 357 - 9, 

Navdnagar : 217, 223, 323-4, 326, 

Navsari Division: 2-10; Agriculture, 77-82; 
Roads, 143; Trade, 149-51; Capital, 106-21 
Health, 495-6 ; Sub-division, 560-2. 

Navsdri town : 218, 247, 562-9; Schools, 475, 479, 
487 ; Library, 493; Hospital, 505-6. 

Nemnuk : 854, 421. 

Niz4m-ul-mulk ; 108 -9, 172-3, 175, 197, 

O. 

Occupation *. 72-4. 

QkMmandal : 26, 228, 324-5 ; Hospital, 509. 
Opium : 97-102, 152, 420-1, 429-32. ^ , . ; ; • 

Sir J. Outram : 261, 265-73. 

P. 

PMra * 169-70, 174, 188, 198, 217 * 8, 2787 541-2 *'■ 
Hospital, 505 ; Sub-division, 540 - 4. 

Paglas * 469-70. , 

Palace: 419-21. 

Palanpur ; 239, 331-2. 
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Palsdna : Sub-division, 570 , 
PancMyat : 440-1, 

^aadu Mehvds : 337. 
Panipafr: Battle, 184 
Parantej : 175. 

P&rnera: 179, 197 

^rsis ; * 72, 111.2, 565-7, 

artition of territory : iso 
Pasaita ; 350, 

Patel 74-s, in. 

Pattan = Town, 184, 596-606 

Sir’ T ’pS ! Sttb - divisioa > 
Sir L- Pelly : 283-4, 412. 

Perch : 356. 

Peshwds : f 

187-8, 189, ] 

PetlSd : 176, : 

Sub-division 


Ratansing: 174-5. 

Kavji Apaji : 200, 202-5, 207-9, 254 
Registration : 447. 

JTr. Remington •• 267. 

Residents at Baroda 


197, 208, 234, 244 

Rest-houses : 145-6. 

Revenue : 1 ; Revenue and Finance, 382-4! 
partment, 376 - S ; Accounts, 378 ; of T, n . T . t l / 
400-1 ; of State in early times, 383 ; in 180: 

“>1839, 417; in 1869, 412; in present 
420-1, 424. 

Rewa Kantha : 332-7. 

Roads : 142 - 5. 

Rudra Mala = 615-6. 

Rupee : see Currency. 

Rupen: 22, 607-8. 

Rapgad : 584. 

Rustam AlihMn = 169-70. 

Ryatwdri system = 355. 


Schools, 487 ; flos- 


Settlement of tributes 
194, 198-9, 382-7. 

228, 539 ; Schools, 486 
-a, 537-40. 

C01- Phayre = 280-3. 

wi.^' PiI4ji ,^ ikw a r : 188-73, 18 
Pllaji : son of Tafchatiibhi, 233. 
Police : 246, 252, 421, 465-8. 

Poona : 178-9, 18S, 189, 199, 200 2 
Population = 48-76. 

Por bandar = 323, 325. 

Post : 162-4. 

Potdria : 379, 

Potddri : 396 -a 
Pottery 1 157-8. 

Povdrs : 167-8, 171-4, 176, 183, 211 
Anandnlv, 209. 

Pratdprav G-dihwdr : 174 
Mr. Price = 189-90. 

Prices = 141. 

Printing press = 493. 

P ablic works = 42 1 - 2. 

Punjdji Joraji = 251, 

PurandBar : see Treaties, 

Ptirim : 8, 578, 580, 583. 

BaMris : 61. ^ 

■Mdb^ Mi : 230, 232, 243. 

BagBoji BBosla : 176. 
Bagliunathrav Pesliwa : 177, 179, 


Sabarmati = 22, 5SS 
Sadisna = 329. 

Sadi = 544. 

Sddra : Schools, 487 
Safdar Khan = 177- 
Sahasraling talav = 

Sakhardm Bdpu = 1 
Sakhardm Diwdnji 
Saldmi = 340. 

Salbai = see Treaties, 

Saler = 7, 584-6. 

Saniheda: 199, 20 
555-8. 

Sanskrit schools = 4f 
Sdrdbhdi = 239, 265. 

Sarasvati = 23, 617. 

Sarbnland Khdn = 169, 171.2 
Sardars = 200, 290 -3, 311, 459.' 

Sardeshmukhi:i7l,i8i’ 

Sdvali : 174 , 199 , 226 - 7 , 537. 

H K SS- 1 : 173 ’ 170 ’ 188-95, 198, 

m, SSos. ar 11 : 230 - 268 ' 3W - 4 > 385, 

H- H. Saydji Gdikwdr III = 285-6, 

Scarcities : see Famines. 

Sea trade.- 149-50. 

Securities = 323-4, 440. 

Sena-khas-khel = 173, 186, 191, 194, 199 
Senapati =167. ■ . 

Septennial leases = 239, 401 -2. 

Sequestrations = 241-2, 244-5. 948,0 
Mr.SetonKerr.-27i. 

Settlement of tribute with Peshwa.- see 


556-7; Sub-division 
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Sir E. Shakespeare : 274-5. 

Shamsher BsSMdur : 168, 176. 

SMstri family : 222-S, 262-3. : 

SMvrdm Gdrde : 204-5, 317. 

Shujdit Khan : 169. 

; Sidhpur : 228, 615-8 , Schools, 487 ; Hospital, 608 
Sub*di vision, 614-20. 

Sindvdla .* 177. 

. Sindia : 201, 205, 20S- 10 ; Daulatrdv. 191-2 197 : 
| Mahdd&ji, 198. ’ 

v Smor: 554-5; School, 486; Hospital, 505; Sub 
division, 552. 

||fe? Kddiiavrdv : see Mddhavrdv. 

. Sit&r&m : 208-9; 211-2,214-6, 219-20, 221-4, 235, 

•' 255, '295. * 

1 see -PetUd sub-division, 

I Slavery *. 270, 

Sohrab Khan ; 177. 

l||# fea : 540 > Schools, 486 ; Hospital, 504. 
Sokhoda : 535. 

Wtoad : Fort, 7, 169-70, 174-6, 178-9, 210, 229 ; 

tedpiospital, 506 ; Sub-division, 5S2-6. 

CSkffigad s Quarry, 27, 557. 

|wprhth-:.174- 5,318. 

|^fcamps:420, 436-7. 

^P&dMsione : 4, 11, 21-2, 25, 376, 514-627. 
Subhanji Pol : 253. 

Subsidiary force : 212-3, 226, 298, 391. 
gliigar; 80-1,90. 

CSuadaqi Desai : 259. 

: Surat ; 169, 177-9, 

.-Survey : 86S- 70, 381, 

; Mt- Sutherland : 265-6. 


[ Trees : 34-43, 379. 

Tributes i 167, 314-39, 420; for Tributes 
! Peshwa, and Treaties with, see Peshwa, 
Trimbakji Benglia : 219, 221-3, 225, 
Trimbakrav Pandit : 176. 


Udepxir : 334. 
Bmabai : 174-6, 179. 
ITndi : 170, 581-2. 
Unava ; 619. 

Bnch : 13. 

TTnja : 619-20. 


Vaccination : 270, 512. 

Va&dvali ; 607. 

Vadnagar : 623-4 ; Hospital, 508. 

Vigjhipur : 590, 

Vaids : 499-501, 

Vajifa : 351. 

Vdkal : 577. 

YalabMas Mlnikchand : 248. 

Vanirdm Aditram ; 236, 240, 246, 250-1, 266, 
Vdnids : 57-9. 

Vanta : 340, 344-6. 

Vari : S. 

Vdriav : 194-5, 577-8 ; Schools, 487. 

Varskdsan : 350, 

Varvdla * 418. 

VdSQ : 170, 539. 

Vatanddrs ; 362- a 
Vechdnia : 351. 

V eldcbba, : Sub-division, 575 -7 ; Town, 577* 
Vernacular schools : 480-5, 

Vidra' i 581 ; Hospital, 506 ; Sub-division, 580-1, 
Vijdpur 626 - 7 ; hospital, 508 ; Sub-division, 628 - 7. 
Village : Community, 74 | Officials, 74- 6. 
Viramgdm: 174-6. 

Viahvimitri: 14-8. 

Visnagar : #20 -I| Hospital, Sub4ivisioi % 

620 - 1 . 

Vitbalrdv BMn : 218, 235-6, 

Vithalrdv Bivdnji : 206, 216, 230, 236, 239-40, 
242, 203,321-2,324,326. ,, 


tti : 75, 367. 

»|;34i4“6, 348.' 

Mja : Battle, 186. 

|g;576, 580,58 2-3. 

bbai : (Rdm), 178; (CMikwdr), 279, 285. 

*a Topi: 274. 

; S Miscellaneous, 420. 432-6. 
graphs : 164. 

.res : 340-6, 355. 362. 
las : 363, 367. 
fctdda : 558. 

CCO : 89-90, 97. 

g| 142-54. . , , ' 

.egnilds: 160-2, 

fes : of Bassein, 210, 219-20, 385 ; ' of 1773, 
; of Surat, 191 ; of Purandhar, 195, 386; of 

'22& *jm. m ’ m^LPoona, 


Col. Walker f 204 -3, 209, 212, 215-6, 293-7, |20, 
322-5, 395. 

Colonel Wallace ; 272, 275, 

General Watson: 280.. 

Weaving : 154-6. 

Weights and measures ; 140. 

Wells : 375. 

Mr. Williams : 239-40, 244,. 246, 265. 

Mr. Willoughby : 239. 



